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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE EDITOIt. 


Ai'^’farino as “Editor,” 1 will brieny fixplain what that word is, 
and isjiol, liere intended to imply. Tt does wo/ imply that I ori- 
ginally suggested, or have participated, ^in the composition of the 
following novel. It implies nothing that can detract from w'hatever 
credit is due to the writer for originality in design or success in 
execution. It iin)ilies only my cordial approbation of these volumes 
-that I incur with pleasure the pains and penalties of literary 
sponsorship, and that, while the writer is plciised to remain un- 
known, I am glad to perform the oflice of introduction under a 
name which has already claimed the indulgence of the public se- 
veral times. 

I am permilted to state that this is a first publication, and that it 
is (li« work of a female hand. ISeitlier of these circumstances do I 
mention*with a view to deprecate criticism. I mention them rather 
as claims upon the attention and interest of the reader; for from a 
mind of which the stores are yet iindivulged, originality may most 
reasonably be expected ; and female novelists have been so fre- 
quently successful, that the fact that these pictures of modernlife have 
proceeded solely from a female hand may be justly regarded as a 
recommeiidatiou. lly many, perhaps, the latter announcement 
will be deenifed superiluous ; and the feminine tone and character 
of the wArk may produce in the reader that same conviction which 
we should entertain after the perusal of many of the writings of 
Mrs. Inchbald, and Mrs. Opie, and all the novels of Miss Austen 
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austere, romantically cruel mother. AliSI Mrs. Grey was tifot this ! 
What is to be done, then, lor a description ? Mrs. Grey was onlj/a 
good sort of woman. She was kind-hearted — well intcntioned — 
hut had no superfluity of feeling. She had no sentiment — never 
wept at imagftiary ills — loved her lui^and, as I said, because he 
was “Mr. Grey,” and she was “Mrs. Grey” — loved her children 
because they were Mr. and Mrs. Grey’s children, and were Masters 
and Misses Grey — cried when her first child cut his first tooth in 
safety, "and ever after shed few tears on all other proper occasions 
of the same kind. She was not a literary woman ; but she was well 
re^ in the Wh^le Duty of Man, l‘'amily fjectures, and Doddridge - 
Family Expositor; gt t through Boswell’s Ijif’e of Johnson once in 
every year; Sir Charles (irandison, Cecilia, and thc\’ii*ar of Wake 
field in the course of two, and shed the same number of tears ovin 
each as were shed on all other proper occasions in the family, such 
as tooth-cutting, «kc. 

She made a point of reading a paper of the Spectator aloud ever\ 
<lay to her girls as they sat at their work; and as it was all tin- 
Spectator, and the Spectator was written by a very good man (she 
never could understand that it was not all written by the same pi'r- 
son), nothing would have made her believe lliat every |)aper was 
not likely to be beneficial to her girls from the ages often to sixteen; 
so, much to the edification of her daughters, the Spectator look its 
round, and regularly each «lay di<l Mrs. (ireyopen at the place 
w’here her next paper mark was left, and as regularly did she read 
through the various delinquencies of its various dramatis pei-some, 
and duly move the mark to tfie cml of the paper, fully impressctf 
with the idea of the good which her daughters must have gauied 
from listening to it. 

Mr. and >lrs. Grey’s family consisted of two sons, and two daugh- 
ters. The eldest son William was a bit of a despot. It was lucky 
that he possessed a good disposition, for he was his mother’s 
darling, and his will and pleasure guided every other person’s in the 
house, not excepting Mr. («rcy’s. i’erhaps the latter would scarce- 
ly have owned it ; hut w here is the good quiet man wdio will not 
give up a little of his own authority to ensure peace in a house? 
Henry, the second son, and the youngest of the family, was a good- 
hearted, spirited boy, who loved mother, father, brother, and sisters, 
and sometimes plagued all of them, excepting his father and brother ; 
the one, because he respected as well as loved him too sincerely; 
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t}ic Oilier, because, though he loved him less, he saw that William 
i\sented too seriously any infringement of bis will ; and Henry, like 
his father, loved peace in a house. 

Sophy, the eldest girl, was pretty and lively ; just tall enough to 
be called tall by short people, and of a moderate height by tall ones; 
just accomplished enough to give her a name for accomplishments 
amongst those who had not any themselves, and suflicicntly so to 
keep her place with their more decided possessors; good-tempered, 
good-hearted, and altogether a very nice girl, just beyond rtie line 
<»r eouimdn-place stupid misses ; inheriting a large share of Mrs. 
(irey’s youthful beauty, and thinking a very little,better of herself 
tiian she deserved. 

Ah, weil^ It is all the better when it can be so! It saves many 
sinking hearts, and blushing faces, and tears at home; and keeps up 
wonAeiYully the stock of family spirits; for how much more conver - 
siblc and agreeable will the girl be who comes out of society with a 
comfortable impression of herself! Sh» will love her .sisters, think 
w ith twice as much respect and affection of her parents, and be very 
good-natured to younger brothers; and even so was Sophy Grey! 

Anne, the second girl, was a year and two months younger than 
Sophy. If Anne was pretty, she did know it. if Anne was clever, 
she did not know it. If Anne was the sweetest tempered of all hu- 
man beings, she did not know it. She was little Anne Grey whom 
evei-y one loved in and out of her own family, when they had time 
for if. 

.'Meanwhile Anne w'as a kind of family drudge. William vented 
his tyranny and ill-humour u|)on her, laughed when he made her 
blush, «)r «*ry, and said “ what a queer little thing” .\nne was ; though 
he loved her, after all, and allowed, not unfrequently, that she wa*. 
the best of the set, and the host tempered little simpleton he e\er 
knew. Henry made her his play-fellow , and the butt of all his good 
practical jokes, but^ic loved her with all his heart, and could never 
be happy in holiday times but when Anne could he with him, and 
hear of his school exploits; and always said, as he covered her little 
delicate face with kisses, after every l)oisterous joke that had an- 
noyed or frightened her, that he really believed there was not 
another such a <larling, good-natured girl in Kngland, and he de- 
clared, ‘that they might talk of Sophy being a beauty, and ‘ all that;' 
“hut never mind Anne, you will marrv a Lord or a Duke some of 
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these days, or some fine fellow when he sees how well you can put 
up with his playing you tricks.” 

As Anne grew up and came out, Harry’s practical jokes dimi- 
nished, though not his love for Anne, who, he declared, really looked 
very pretty at times. To be sure it was a monstrous bore that she 
should be going out, and dressing smart, instead of romping with 
him; but the time would come when he should go out with Anne 
too, and take care that those tall black-looking jVliss Dashwoods did 
not frighten her, or old Mrs. Morton make her sing when she was 
not inclined. 

Mrs. Grey thqught of Anne as a good quiet child who never grew 
up into a woman. She thought her very shy, and very useful to go 
on messages for William, or ring the bell for (he \\4iole family, 
w henever it was required to be rung for the service of one or all of 
them. Mr. Grey loved Anne whenever he could think much of her, 
and always gave her a pat on the back or a kiss when it come in the 
way to do so, and called liar his good little .\nne. Soiihy was fond 
of her and entrusted her secrets to her, hut never could hear any in 
return; and Anne would never have thought of trying to force any 
upon her. Sophy thought of herself as “Miss (ii’cy,” and of Anne 
as her good little si.sler, who might gel on very well as belonging 
to her. 

And now will tliis do for a heroine? Anne (Jrcy, how would 
you have blushed, how' would you have looked at Sophy, had \ou 
been told that you, and not Sophy, were to be my heroine? Putting 
Sophy out of the question, that jfoii on any groiintls w ere to he a 
heroine! and yet, Anne Orey, so it is; for mine is a (ptiel, common- 
place story, requiring a quiet, common-place heroine; and ^tcrllaps 
your gentle voice, your soft blue eyes, and your slight gliding figure 
— but Heaven defend us from voices, eyes, and gliding grace- 
fulness! we will speak no more of it : — but let us listen to Lady 
Dow ton. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ Well, Sophy, my dear love, I am quite charmed to see you. 
Ah ! Anne too — 1 am so glad to see you both ! but I really atn tired 
to death. * I have had such a day ! ]V1y sweet Sophy, pity me ! 
First in came, just when I had settled to my work, in came Mr. 
Thorpe. Oh! that mao. He is a great bore. I always thought 
he was — but you know he is so kind ! and though I really felt so 
ill, and Dr. Rray” — in a lower voice “ actually told me there would 
be danger in my over-exerting myself” — (Anne Grey looked very 

sorry. Sophy forgot to do so) “ Yet 1 could not help and do 

you know,” in an animated tone, quite forgetting the danger of over- 
exertion which had seemed so imminent — “ he told me such a piece 
of news! what do you think? we are going at last to have Chat- 
terton taken. A family have been to look at it — have actually 
spoken to Turner about it, and Mr. Thorpe saw a letter from Mr. 
Aston’s daughters’ greatest friend, saying — I forget exactly, but it 
was something about places being taken after remaining long unte- 
nanted, just after an allusion to the Astons, and tliis coming with 
the account of Turner being applied to — It really will be charming! 
They do not know who the people are.” 

I shall be very glad,” said Sophy, “if we have some neigh- 
bours there ; but I do not think I will let myself believe any one is 
coming till they are actually settled there.” 

“ Ah! very true, my dear — you are a sweet girl; but 1 am so 
fatigued !” the invalid voice was come again. “ Could you have 
believed it? the slight exertion of seeing you has quite overcome 
me !” 

“ I am very sorry,” said Anne. “ Perhaps, Sophy, as mamma 
intended meeting us on our way back — and 1 am afraid we are tir- 
ing Lady Dowton ” 

“Ah, my dear, you are so kind! — but I feel better now, and I 
assure you it does me good to have you here. I envy you your 
health — but Sophy, have not you any thing to tell me ? — No amuse- 
ment for your poor sick friend ?” in a very tender voice, and with a 
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very sickly smile. “ 1 know Mr. Grey does not love gossip, b>it I 
hate it so much that you need not be afraid of doing any harm hy 
talking to me. I never repeat things — indeed 1 dislike the trouble ; 
but cut out as I am from all pleasures, my life would be a melan- 
choly thing but for the conversation of friends.” 

“ I wish 1 had anything to tell you,” said Sophy, with a smile 
that was not perhaps caused by pleasure. 

Lady Dowton was what is called an excellent neighbour to the 
Greys ; that is, she was near enough for a walk to bring them toge- 
ther. She liked to have the Miss Greys come to talk to her, pro- 
fessed great friendship for all the family, and, as in the case with 
all other good neighbours, never thought it necessary to do more 
than profess. She always called girls “ sweet loves,” and told them 
how charmingly they looked. She played at “ invalid” — no one 
knew exactly why, except that as she was indolent, and her hus- 
band, a good John Bull sort of man, was always employed either 
in hunting, shooting, or farming, and as they had no family, poor 
Lady Dowton had nothing to amuse herself with but being always 
a little ill. IVothing else would have kept her alive. She must 
have died of ennui, if she had not been constantly saved, by Dr. 
Bray telling her she was on the point of death. When “ invalid” 
and Dr. Bray failed, then came gossip — and between playing, “in- 
valid,” and gossiping in good earnest, I^ady Dowton was kept alive 
— we will not say as many years as .Sir John w ished — for it would 
be hard to tell what that ])eriod would have been. But Lady 
Dowton did live a great many years, and as .Sir John hunted, 
shot, and farmed the same number, so did she continue to be a poor 
sick friend to the Greys, and an active scandal-monger all the days 
of those numerous years. 

I^ady Dowton loved to have some one to talk to, to hear how ill 
Dr. Bray thought her. .She was always tired to death with the 
first few’ minutes of seeing any one, and so ill that she could 
scarcely bear the effort of shaking hands, and always twice as weak 
and delicate, when any one talked without retailing scandal, or did 
not quite believe her own. 

“ I am afraid I have very little by way of news to tell you,” .saw! 
Sophy. “ The only news of any interest that I know is that >Iaria. 
Pemberton is going to be married.” 

“No, really! Is that true,” .said Lady Dowton, actually hall- 
raising herself from her languid position on the sofa, “ W ho is >. 
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4o ? that Ugly girl ! It must have been a take-in ! 1 am sure tUe 

^an could not like her! Hut who is it, my sweet Sophy? I am 
dying to know.” 

“ No other than Mr. Barton — Fred. Barton — and 1 really believe 
he is going to marry for love, and has been a long time attached to 
Maria ; bifl there have not been the means till his aunt died, who 
has left him all her fortune; and Mrs. Fred. Barton is to be a rich 
woman.” 

“ No, you donU say so!” 

“ I am'very glad,” continued Sophy. “ I always liked her; she 
is so good-humoured, though she is very plain.” , 

“Oh! as for that !” — Lady Dowton held up her liands. It is 
plainness to a degree — Well, 1 am very glad of it ! And where do 
they mean to live? and what do they do with the mother? I did 
hear — ^Tiut don’t repeat it — 1 may trust you, you know, my dear So- 
phy — -ll did hear,” speaking almost in a whisper, that poor Mrs. 
Pemhertoii’s temper is so bad that 3Iarki vowed she could not, and 
would not, live with her any longer; and this proves it! And you 
know it is said that unhappy Mr. Pemberton’s deatli was owing to 
a violent (|uarrel he had with 3Irs. Pemberton.” 

Sophy actually laughed. “Nay, my dear Lady Dowton, do not 
say that, for poor Mr. Pemberton had been dying of gout for the 
last live years, and iicvei* in all that time saw ^frs. Pemberton or 
his daughter for an hour together without scolding them both into 
silence. 1 do not see how her temper could have had such an effect 
upon his nerves ; and as for Maria, she doats upon her mother, 
whose only lault towards her is, if any, humouring her a little too 
mirch.^ So we will let IMaria Pemberton marry Mr. Barton, with- 
out finding any other reason for it than that they are attached to 
one another.” 

“Aye, my sweet Sophy! 1 love to see you so happy and cheerful 
— but my poor weak frame — I cannot always look on the bright 
side of things — I feel now^ quite overcome,” sinking back w ith the 
fatigue of not being agreed with as to badness of Mrs. Peinbcrtou’s 
temper. Lady Dowton was sent back to the resource of being an 
invalid. Happy woman! to have tw’o strings to her bow^ 

But a new thought struck her. Lady Dowton, though she had 
no other occupation in the world, did occupy herself meritoriously 
in one thing — in writing letters: and will it be believed, or ratlin 
>vill it not be believed, spite of lier assurance that she hated gossip. 
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that Ijady Dowton’s letters were full of gossip — some might say — 
of scandal ! and written for no other purpose than to retail tK* 
newest bit of news with the ilnest possible gloss cast over it ; so that 
if she told of a marriage, H was sure to be known at the same time 
that “ there were some unpleasant circumstances about it — that the 
gentleman had been carrying on an affair elsewhere, T)Ut that a 
fierce Irishman of a brother had carried the point sword in hand” 
— but who would copy Lady Dowton’s letter? Siiflice it to say 
that it ^as near post time — Maria Pemberton was going to be well 
maiTicd, and she was a very ugly girl — Lady Dowton'was so ill 
that she would not keep Sophy and Anne any longer, and she know 
they must wish to be going to dear Mrs. Grey — so “good bye, So- 
phy! how charming you look! good bye, dear Anne,” and the 
Miss (ireys walked home. 

That day, had the post been way-laid, there might have been 
seen in one of those niany letters in a Icinalc hand, “ ^laria Pem- 
berton is going to marry Fred. Barton; and it seems, from what 
has been said at various times, that there has been some little ma- 
no'uvre to bring it about; but you perhaps may not have heard the 
js/ioc/< hi;/ reason for the poor girl accepting a man she never could 
love — which is the vile temper of her inothei’, who, 1 have heard, 
actually at times threatened to send her out of the house. 1 am 
writing confidentially, my dear Miss Lightfoot, and I would not for 

the world ” W hat farther I^ady Dow ton’s letter contained is 

not known ; hut never mind! — we will walk homo with the Miss 
Grevs. 

1 hey w'ere both thinking on rather dilferent subjects. Anne had 
been shocked by Lady Dow ton’s manner of speaking of the Pem- 
bertons, whom she really liked. She also rerneinbered Mr. Barton 
with pleasure, for he had once savc<l hei’ at a hall from the honour 
of dancing with a .satirical-looking man, w horn some one intro- 
duced to iier. Slie therefore did not like hearing thcmaluiscd — But 
after all where were the people that Anne (ircy would have liked 
to have heard abused ? 

Sophy meanlinic was wondering whether it was really true that 
Chalterton was going to be tenanted, and what kind of people the 
tenants would be. She had some little vision of an agreeable eldest 
son, who would look at Sophy (irey, and look and love, and 
decide that no one was half so <;harming in the whole neighbour- 
hood. A pleasing sister he might have, who should call her ‘ dear 
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^ophy,’ and dress after her, and still be a very agreeable, and 
pretty girl, whom every one would like just a degree less than her- 
self. The parents should be pleasant. What a eharming vision 
did she conjure up! Ahl that reality should ever, with its frosty 
hand, blacken the brightness of day-dreams like this of eldest sons 
with ten thousand a year, and declarations of love, and trousseaux, 
and honey-moons ! 

“ Do you think it is true about ('hatterton, Anne ?” said Sophy 
at last. 

“ Oh yes ! I had forgotten. I dare say it is.” 

“ 1 wonder whether papa will visit them,” rejointjd .Sophy. “ It 
will bo so agreeable to have pleasant neighbours there. I should 
like to know whether it is true.” 

“ \V'c shall soon know, I dare say,” said .\nnc ; “but we have so 
many ycighhours already, that I cannot care about any new ones.” 

“ I must say I like new people,” said Sophy. “ 1 like to be seen. 

I do not prefer,” added she laughing, “to blush unseen, and waste 
all the beauties, Captain Herbert talks about, on the desert air.” 

“ !Vo — true, .Sophy dear. I would not have your beauty left to 
bloom unseen. I do hope for your sake, that the house at Chat- 
terton may he well filled with young and old — the gayest of the gay, 
if you wish it. There might be father and motli^r, one daughter 
perhaps, and one, two, three, or even four sons; and all to talk 
and laugh and dance with you and admire you just as much as 
Captain Herbert does.” 

“ There’s ii^ood Anne! You arc really the best natured sister in 
the jvorld, and there shall be one of the two, three, or four sons 
left to vour care !” 

“ Th.ank yoij, Sophy,” said ,\nne, in that quietest of all lone.s 
which is used only when the subject spoken of has ceased to inte- 
rest, and when voice and attention drop ,at once in placidity. 

On reaching home they found that Mrs. Grey had been waiting 
for them, had really had on her bonnet, fidgetted about to wonder 
what they could be doing ; told Mr. Grey that that tiresome Lady 
Dowton .always kept the girls half the morning ; had asked him to 
have his dinner an hour later, because she was sure all their 
morning. would be lost ; and they had to go and see poor old Betty 
Wood ; and Mr. Grey had consented with a soi'l of grumble to a 
thing he hated, just to prevent .Mrs. (»rey from talking so much 
when he was more than head and shoulders deep in a new book. 
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Luckily for Mr. and 3Irs. Grey’s temper, the servant came in wilh 
two notes of invitation. Happy Mrs. (Jrey ! she then had some- 
thing to do, and forgot her daughters. 

“ My dear, here is an invitation from Hadley for a few days— 
‘ Ever your’s sincerely, A. H. Hadley’ — what a pretty -hand she 
writes ! You will go, of course. I ^ad been hoping that iiady 
Hadly would ask us. Very civil indeed ! And Sophy never looked 
so well, and she has just got her new dress from town.” 

“ 1 am glad of it,” said Mr. tirey, “ we will certainly go. This 
leaving home for a night or two is a terrible affair ; but, however, 
fpr the sake of the children, one must make a little sacrifice. Yon 
take Anne, my dear — they ask her, do not they ?” 

“ Oh ! 1 don’t know. I never thought of taking Anne— Yes 
your daughters — that certainly is an “ s” — - — Well, we iniglii 
take her : but she is so shv !” 

“ It is better that she should go out, and get rid of the shyness,” 
said 31 r. Grey. “ Anne is growing very pretty.” 

“ Yes, yes,” rejoined Mrs, Grey, in a sort of bustling, cast-oil 
manner, for Sophy was in her mind just then. 

“ And Anne’s singing, when she is not too much frightened, is 
the prettiest thing 1 ever heard, ’ said persevering 31 r. tirey. 

“ Well then, I will write, shall 1, and say we accept their in- 
vitation,” said Mrs. firey. 

“ Yes, ^ certainly, my dear,” and Mr. («rey was deep in his book 
again, and perhaps giving one corner of his attention to the blissful 
idea that 3Irs. Grey was occupied for the next quarter of an hour. 

The invitation to Hadley was a great pleasure to 31rs. Grey, and 
she was in her heart irjore delighted than she quite liked saying, 
for it was not dignilied for old Mrs. Grey to be in a wild, girl-like 
delight. It was also a satisfaction to Mr. firey. Lord and Lady 
Hadley were agreeable people, andhadan excellent house ; but the 
pleasure of an invitation to Hadley was greatly enhanced by LonI 
and Lady Hadley being known to he rather exclusive. 31 r. (jlreyhada 
little pride in being liked by persons who were so — perhaps it was a 
weakness — but slill it was natural. He was a man of relinetl min«l, 
and was not rich enough to go yearly to London — he could there 
fore only enjoy such society as a country neighbourhood alforded; 
andit was natural he should prefer such houses as gave him tin* 
opportunity of meeting with those whose manners and mind best 
accorded with his own. 
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Mr. Grey had no vulgar love of rank or fashion, but he knew 
frtat those in high station have it most in th6ir power to collect 
around them all the gems of England's sons and daughters, and 
fathers and mothers, and to select, as their guests, the clever, the 
agreeable, the well-informed of all classes. Mr. Grey therefore 
liked an invitation to iladley ; and if the company fell short of his 
expectations he could turn with enjoyment to the choice pictures — 
the extensive library — the beautiful gardens, and the rare exotics, 
which the union of wealth and taste had collected together.* 

“ No end of invitations, my dear,” said Mrs. Grey, as poor Mr. 
<«'rey, having just resumed the train of his reading, had forgotten 
Hadley. “ Here we are all asked to an archery at the Gilberts’ 
— this day fortnight — that is long enough off! I think we had 
better go. I dare say every one will be there, and it will be plea- 
sant lor*the girls.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” and Mr. Grey tried to think with pleasure 
of an archery, and to read again ; but good Mrs. Grey would not 
be .salislied with “ Certainly, my dear.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. (irey, do attend a little. Shall we go or not? 

I am sure I don’t know whether we ought. It’.s well if the horses 
are not laid up, and then there would be the expense of posters, and 
William has been so extravagant this year.” 

“ Weil, my dear,” said poor Mr. Grey, “just as you like.” 

-Mrs. (irey was determined, surely, that inorning to be|^ovoking. 
“.lust as 1 like ! Mr. Grey! Why you know I am trying to think 
what is for the best, and I want your opinion. It is of very little 
use saying ‘just what 1 like.’ I want to decide what i do like !” 

“*Ahj very true,” said good, patient Mr. (ilrey. “ I think we may 
as well go, and you will w'rite the note perhaps — and — 1 am rather 
busy now with this new book ; so, my dear, if you have nothing very 
particular to say — ” 

Mrs. Grey walked off muttering something about “ always the 
way,” and “ very ditlicult to know what to do.” In short she was 
not in a very good humour. I used to he told at times, when a 
child, that I had got up on the wrong side. I do not know' exactly 
to this day what the nurse meant, but 1 knew the result ; and this 
must have been the case with .Mrs. Grey. 

This IS a conjugal dialogue between two excellent people, who 
really loved one another. Does any one think it unnatural ? and 
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if it is not unnatural, will it deter any young lady from entering into 
the blissful stale of matrimony ? I hope not. 

Sophy and Anne came in — (they had no idea of not marrying 
because they listened every now and then to such conjugal dia- 
logues). They came just to relieve Mrs. Grey of her remaining bit 
of ill-humour. 

“ Well, girls, here are two invitations. 1 had been waiting half 
an hour for you, and then these came, and I have had such a diffi- 
culty iif deciding how to accept them, as you were so long in coming. 
What could have kept you ? One is from Hadley.” 

“Hadley!” exclaimed Sophy — her eyes brightening, 
i “ .Aye, 1 thought you would be pleased,” said Mrs. Grey, all her 
natural good humour come again ; “ and we have accepted^it : and 
\iere is another to an archery at the Gilberts’.” 

“ Hadley and an archery I” said Sophia, jumping round with a 
joyful bound. “How charming ! Dear papal” giving him a kiss on 
his forehead as he read, and the patient man smiled and actually 
looked pleased. 


CHAPTER III. 

Is it dignified in a heroine to be pleased when she is invited to a 
country house, and to an archery meeting? 

Luckily Anne Grey, dignified or not, you will not incur, censure 
on that account ! Anne tried to be glad because her sister was 
glad ; but it was rather difficult not to be sorry. Society had little 
pleasure for her, she felt so shy. She lost the time for her home 
pursuits — for her music — her drawing — and above all, her reading; 
and she gained only a feeling of being the shyest girl in England, and 
of sitting in positive misery during several hoiiivs, in the fear that 
.some one would be so mistaken as to think she might be agreeable, 
and try to talk to her. 

It would not have been so bad had not she known that in such a 
case her mother would have looked reproachfully at her, to make 
her talk in return, or her father perhaps would have sni«l after- 
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wards, “ Why did not you try to be less shy, my little Anne, and 
l^us hear the sound of your voice? You should learn to think bet- 
ter of yourself, and remember we go into society for the sake of 
others as well as of ourselves.” If it had not been for all this, 
which Anne felt to be very true, she would have relied on her own 
freezing monosyllables to have ensured her peace in society. 

Anne, however, soon forgot her shyness sufficiently to feel happy 
in society. It would have been ungrateful had she not, and never 
was there a being less chargeable with the sin of ingratitude.* Slie 
overflowed with gratefulness for the smallest favour, but modesty 
and timidity often forbade her from showing the extent of it, whilst 
it dwelt unrestrained in her heart. 

Had timidity not checked the excessive expression of obligation, 
good taste would have done so. Anne had the most thorough good 
taste ttiaf ever being was possessed of. It existed in every thing — 

I w as going to say it shone forth — but lliat is not an applicable terra. 
— None of her attainments, none of her* virtues, could be said to 
shine fortii — her modesty forbad it. Still a perfect taste and e«c- 
ganee existed in every thing, whether in her singing, her drawing, 
her dancing, her dress, her choice of books, or her kindness and at- 
tention to others *, all was in good taste. 

No sooner had the notes been despatched, than a ring at the 
door-bell announced a visitor ; no uncommon thing at the Greys’, 
w ho were placed in what is called a good neighbourhood. 

Whether a good neighbourhood may be called o ifood is doubt- 
ful. One of its principal charms consists in the certainty of uncer- 
tainly, as to whether, when you have settled to your morning 
occupalipn, you are to be disturbed in it for so many half hours : 
whether your drawing is to go peaceably tlu’ough its number of 
bright effects, and improving washes ; ''or to be br(*ught suddenly to 
a sharp edge, or a scumble, by the entrance of a \isitor — your 
bright idea sent away— your drawing dried up into a cylinder by 

the agreeablencss of Mrs. or IMiss s ; or your book thrown 

aside, and sent out of train — your work — your music — all at the 
mercy of any one w'ho makes a part of the good neighbourhood, 
and who go through the most wearisome of all things, a morning 
visit, you know, with the same long suff erance as yourself, and have 
to appear, with yourself, quite charmed to find you at home. 

Then those other days, when, the carriage ordered, the work, 
the book, the drawing, laid aside; the flower-garden, gay and 
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tempting in the sun, deserted; card-case in band, best bonnet on, a 
frown in the heart, and a smile on the face, yon sally forth to tlie 
enjoyment <)f so many miles of dusty road, to the sight of entrance 
halls, and to the sound of door bells — to the breathless hope for a 
‘ not at home,’ and the ‘ at home’ 'which you hear : or if ‘ not at 
home,’ and your hope is realized (happiness beyond compare!) to 
have had this sight of the outside of houses, this rumble along dusty 
roads, to assure your good neighbours that you have returned their 
bore,'and mean to be civil, and are not offended! 

Thus, then, the “good,” in a good neighbourhood, does not 
mean the saiue«.thing as other goods. Mrs. Grey felt it so, as she 
exclaimed in the bitterness of her heart, “How provoking! I shall 
lose all my walk to-day!” and Mr. Grey felt it so, when^ for the 
fourth time, he resigned his book w'ith a sigh ; then on second 
thoughts seized it, and, as softly as gentlemen’s boots would allow, 
crept at a side dooi' out of the room. Just in time, Mr. Grey ! The 
door opened, and Mrs. Dodson was announced. 

It has been said that Mrs. Grey had some vulgar relations. Mrs. 
Dodson was Mrs. Grey’s first cousin. She lived not far from 
Weston — had lost her husband about five years back — had gone 
through the proper stages of inconsolable aflliction, and had entered 
with vast pleasure into the enjoyment of the good things which poor 
dear Mr. Dod.son had left behind him. 

IMr. Dodson had been in trade. He was consequently very rich, 
and a rosy, fat, bustling, snub-nosed, little man — that is what one 
should .say in a novel of a man w ho had made his money by trade, 
and who was to be the vulgar, laughable character of the book ; but 
poor Mr. Dodson is dead — so he cannot be made more useful than 
by having left to his wife the means wherewith to be rich and vul- 
gar, and one son to tread in the steps of his father. 

Mrs. Dodson w'as not only fat, but vulgar. It was vulgarity not 
of person alone, though in that she was pre-eminent, but vulgarity 
of mind. She thought highly of herself — highly of her son — 
highly of her thousands a year — her house on which thousands had 
been expended — her garden — her hot-hou.ses, pineries, conservato*- 
ries, — all the many good things which money can give — but she 
thought still more highly of every man, woman, or child, to whose 
name w’as appended those pleasing little fascinating words, Loro, 
Lady, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, or Duke. Highly she thought of 
every one whom she could mention as a “ very fashionable person.” 
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<Jroat people were Mrs. Dodson’s idols, to whom she bowed — not 
gracefully — that she could not do! her ligure forbad! but she did 
how most profoundly in licr heart, and set a value on every one, 
exactly in proportion to the number of the Peerage or of the fash- 
ionables whom they could count amongst their acquaintances. 

Mrs. Dodson was a good mother, and had been a good wife; and 
where kindness was really called for it was always bestowed. But 
she had at the same time a large fund of envy and ill-will tc^wards 
those wdio rose superior to herself in rank, wealth, or fashion. She 
was pompous, and tried to depreciate others, in extolling herself. 

Her only son ‘Bob,’ or ‘Mr. Robert Dodson,’ as he w\as called, 
was exactly the person to liavc been expected from such parents, 
lie was^wvkward in manners and appearance ; free from any re- 
proac^i of intellectuality or reliuement; like his mother, not bad- 
hearted^; hut unlike her, he was troubled with wauvainc hontr to a 
distressing dcgr(*e wdien brought into the presence of those whom 
an innate sense of something wanting iiriiimself told him were his 
superiors, lie was not so vulgar in c\xternals as his molhcM\ His 
pomposity did not appear so much — we hardly know*, in fact, 
whether it really existed; and iti person, though he was awkward, 
he might hav(^ passed very well for a stupid, unremarkable young 
man. Such was^llic scaon of the house of Dodsoii— and now will 
he be accepted as !ny hero ? Mrs. Dodson means to make him such 
— and what must he done ? 

It was Mi*s. Do( ^m’s favourite plan to marry iier s»>n to one of 
his ‘cousin (i»;eys,’ Fi*om children it had been a settled thing be- 
Iw^cenMrs. Dodson and Mrs. Orey, that Bobby was to marry Sophy. 
So w hcq Bobby gave Sophy a kiss, as they jdayed on the iloor toge- 
ther, or Sophy criiul because eousin Bobby was going away, and 
look Ills new toy with him, Mrs. Dodson winked at .^Irs. (Ji ey, and 
Mrs. Grey winked at 31rs. Dodson, and they held up tlicir hands 
and said ‘how^ wonderful!’ 

As they grew’ up, Mrs. Dodson saw^ that lior sou was a iiUle 
w^anting in external idegance and in mental attainiiients; and the 
uoubts, whieh had at times risen^in her mind, whether Bob with his 
fortune might not have secured a Marquis’s or an Earfs daughter 
for his wife, wei-e sent to rest, by seeing Bob’s blushes ami hearing 
.As feet shuniing on the earpet, as he sat enduring a morning visit. 
Still more were they set at rest by seeing the Greys growing up 
pretty and aceumplished, and the whole family getting into the best 



society, aiul coiinliii^ up more Pccragfc-Book acquaintances lliau 
could be thought of without envy as separated I’rom Bob, but ver\ 
pleasantly as united to liim. 

Mrs. Dodson, to do her justice, was really loud of the (Jrcys. She 
had little jealousies, not a few with Mrs. (irey — but still she really 
liked her. Mr. (irey was naturally kind-hearted, and so lone;-^ 
siitlering towards his wife’s relations and their vulgarity, (hat iMrs. 
Dodson could always say to herself — "Ilow vei*y eoinlortable and 
sociable Mr. Grey is!’ and as she respected him, so she liked him. 
lor being superior and not showing any airs of superiority. Soph\ 
and Anne slie liked because they were pretty, good tempered girU 
,wdiom she had known from the cradle upwards. Tather of (hem 
she felt would do very well for Bob; and her good-heartedness 
suggcs(ed what a great tiling it would be for them to marry sueli a 
iortunc. * * 

On the (Urey side ol the (|ucslion, Mrs. (Jrey had been so long 
accustomed to (lie Dodsons and their vulgarity, that she was noi 
quite aware ol its evteiit. Bob w<is vei y harmless, and r< 7 V/ / /r//, 
and Mrs. Dodson always spoke Vso highly of him!’— a jiroofofhi'^ 
being a good son. Mr. (irey did not think miieh about him. Ih' 
was, as may be seen, rather an indolent man, and alloweii things 1<^ 
be in a great measure managed for him. lie thought lioh Dodsinj 
was a good sort of youth, w ho might make a ver\ good hushaiui, 
and he telt lliat ii one of his daughters could like him, it would he 
quite as well that she sliould marry him. So far 3lr. (jlrey went 
hut 31rs. (irey and Mi s. Dodson liad gone some way lartlun*. Tliey 
had almost settled the wedding dress, ijoitr the house wliich Boh 
was to have (Bagiev Hall was to remain in Mrs. Dodson’s l are till 
her death , the number of carriages, and the name of (he lir>t <*i)ild. 
All this time Sophy and Anne kmwv nothing of this plan against 
their peace, and all this time Mrs. Dodson and Mrs. (irey kept up a 
little enli\ening spirit of jealousy, which made .Mrs. Dodson talk 
vastly ol lier riches — her carriage.^ — ^lier liot-liouse.^ —lier hiuidi ed 
otlier ct eeteras, — am! .Mi s, (ire\ talk grandly of her titled friends 
—of I jOfd Albert siiinvihhifj beini^So sitiillcii with Sophy — ol’ Ladv 
otitcr sayiui;, that she hoped (he (.revs wonhl eonsi«ler hei 
house as their home— and so on. 

Now eii((M' AJi's. Dod.son ! wijo had hcMUi lor the 

last lew seconds gettini; up a smile and a eompany I'aee, rort^ol l)o(h 
on seeiiiu, that (he visitor was no one alter all, Itut iier cousin Mrs 
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l>odson; so she very heartily shook her l)y the hand, and told her 
how glad she was that sin; was Mrs. Dodson and not any othei 
person — and then, Mrs. Dodson having duly kissed Sophy and 
Anne, .said — “ Well, I’rn so glad to see you. Cor its an age since I 
saw you all!” and having taken breath after the exertion of walk- 
ing into the room, .she and Mrs. (jlrey were se.ated, and 3Irs. Grey 
had begun to think how soon she could bring in llic invitation to 
Hadley, and Mrs. Dodson, how soo!i she could speak of having 

out-bid (he Duke of— — for the costly table at ; a piece of 

extravagance by the way that was rather weakening to Dob’s funds, 
and nothing but the gratilication of talking abouf it could (luiic 
siUuice the risings of conscience and accoinpt books in Mrs. Do<l 
son’s iiyn<l. 

^IcNLinwhile, Sophy ami Anne considered themselves at liberty to 
go or stay as they pleased, >o ,Vnne gli«led oil’ to her harp in the 
next room, and Sophy went to look at her new dress from town, 
and to think whether Captain Herbert* would be .at the .Vrehery 
that day fortnight, and whether he would admire her still more in 
her new dress. Anne’s harp was a solace to her, but, unlike Sophy, 
she had to send Hadley and the Archery to oblivion to render her 
as happy as usual, though one little pleasant thought arose about 
Hadley — “I wonder whether we shall meet ]Mr, Temple there!” 

A wrong not(r, Aiiiie (Jrey! .and .\mie knew it was, and for live 
luinutcs she thought no more about Hadley, or "Mr. ’reniple, or any 
thing but overcoming a ditlicult passage in her music, .and the next 
live minutes her whole soid was in one of the most beautiful and 

touching of airs, which w.as played with all that expression 

and feeijng w hich is some reward for the gift of a whole soid — even 
such a soul as hers. 

Who then is .Mr. Temple, who cmild cause one w rong note, and 
be so easily forgotten when he h.ad*aused it l* .^Ir. Temple was 
a young m.au whom .-Vnne had met on her only visit to H.adley — on 
almost the first visit she hail ever paid after she came out. Kdward 
Temple w.as tall, rather handsome and very gentlemanlike. To 
linish his character, as Mrs. Dodson might have iiiiished it, he 
was “ .a prodigiously line young man, very clever, very satiric.al, 
very fa.shionable, ipiite of the first fashion, gave himself great airs, 
and would scarcely speak to any hut his own set — but then, if any 
man had a right to be fastidious, it was certainly Edward Temple, 
for he w'as such a remarkably genteel, clever young man — dressed 
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wrW - iUiM liatl sut li an air —but very quiet — so quiet in his 
inaruici* and — that is what ;Mrs. Dodson would have said. 

Smv h as Kdward Temple was, he had been slaying at Hadley 
dnring Anne's lirst visit there, and Anne had liked him — lor he had 
aeln illy spoken to her, and in a way that did not render her more 
shy, inU so as to remove licr fears for the moment, and enable her 
(o keep up a conversation of live minutes without any great sulTer- 
in;;. She hud never again dared to place herself within the possi- 
bility oV speaking-distance; but he had once, as she could not bul 
ohservf* with surprise and gratitude, saved her from singing, at 
some liule expeiAse of rnaiuruvrc to himself, when her distress had 
been niunifested on being called upon for such an exhihition. 

This was very good-natured, and, joined to his agrecaldeness, 
winch sIjc could listen to without any painful effort of holdness 
wiien it was not addiessed to herself, gave Anne a very fa\’onrahIe 
impr( ssion of him, and made her entertain a slight wish to hear 
liim talk again — not to be talked to. ?So — Aiinc actually coloured 
up with intuitive baslifulncss as slie thought of it; and yet he was 
so thoronghly well-hicd iri his manner, and so gentle and quiet, 
especiaily lo lier, that, in spile of his cleverness — his turn for satire 
-and t’.-e way in whicli he laughed at some people, she really felt 

'ess ah aid of him than of most otlieis whom she met in society. 

¥ 

So Aniu! (lioni^hl wUli ple;i.suri! of li.sU*iiin^ to .Mr. Temple al Hatl- 
ley. 

T!ie day arrived — Sophy in hi.^h .s}>irils — well-dressed, and 
knowing she was so — with a most heeoming hoiinet on, in which 
die was quite aware tliat she looked very pretty. Anne, just as 
vvell-dressed, and looking the picture of elegant quietude and sim- 
plicity, hilt not in the least aware of looking very pretty, or of any 
thing hut the lliiltcring of her ftfart, as lh(;y drove thi'ongh the lodge 
ates at Hadley, whirled aloi^ the level sweep of earriage-road, 
irougli the magnifii'ent park, and slopped at last at the door under 
e impo-lng row of columns, tlial all seemed turned into eyes to 
.ngh al and abash poor Anne («rcy. 

Shall I describe the parly there, or shall I leave Hadley and its 
ninatc^ in a sort of vague indistinctness ? One way of proceeding 
might have a grand, romantic, and bewildering effect. The other 
might subject me to receiving a pretty cumplimcnl on iny truth of 
description — on this or that person being ‘ .so nalui ai !’ Let nature 
then have her sway— [.et the grand sublime be left lo nobler iiiind.s. 
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and Irl me once inoie and lor ever bo common-place and 
liCt me descend to all bnl (o ibe pattei'ris of the curtains, ov (!;»' 
numbc'r of cups of codec <lrunk l>y my lieroine and her coinpani<iriN. 
.in>J down to this, and no lower, IcJ rue descend in minutenos. 

On getting into the rcxnn, and after having sat tlieic aboiO len 
miiuites, Anne found theJ. lladicy was not so much a matter of j*;:! 
piladons at the heart as slie had expected, l-ady Hadley and 
'I'revoi* were the only persons in th(‘ room on (heir airival. i,ady 
Hadley was between ihii l) and forty, (all, rather pretty, and v( : > 
pleasing ; possessed of radier a distinguished air, — ^just that l.'nd of 
air wliich would render it im])ossd)le to mistake hw for a mdh'ii ; , 
milliner’s apprentice, oi* lady’s maid, wherever she might he seei*. 
Amialilj', s<‘nsihle, aiul toleraldy elever, she had nothing more rc*- 
ina. kalile about her, but t'lat she was apt t > take likings and form 
rriendshi[)s wliicli were not^tloomed to decay after the (irsf eder- 
\csccncc of feeling was over — whieli were neither hroiiglit to an 
abrupt eonclusioii, nor kept lingering onlo a natural death; nei!h<‘r 
to the slow decline, nor the galloping (‘onsmr.plion of friendly b'cl- 
ing. hady Hadley’s likiiigs and h iinulships lasted as long a> they 
wci'c deserved, or were called for, or prized by the objects, 

I^ady Hadley may therefore safely he called a rernai kable woman. 

Miss Trevor, the other pinson in the room on jheir arrival, was 
a lively, active old maid, — a person who did every body’s business 
lor them, and wdiat is singular, alwa\s <lid it well, and never nog 
looted her ow n in consiapicnce - the most useful of all useful peo 
pie in a house — always ready to talk or to be talked to, — la.tiier 
preferring tlie former — al\va\s happy, always busy, alwajs leady 
lo play country dances to the children, or <juadrilles or waltzes lor 
those of a larger growth. VS hen every one was saying with a sigli 
^ Who will play for us ?’ and all who could play trying lo feci un 
selfish and good-natured, and answering, ‘ I will w itli great pica 
sure !’ — then stepped in Miss Trevor, and querist and answertsr 
both went lo tlic cnjoyimmt of the gliding quadrille or the whirling 
waltz, and IMiss Trevor was a ' ilcar good woman’ all liie evening, 
after, and part of the next morning. 

Miss Trevor was a Inq^i^y woman ! She had neither beauty, 
talents, noi- riches — She was a very ordinary person — hut slie was, 
useful and she was goo<l-iiaturcd ; and her usefulness and her 
good-nature rendered lu r the happiest and (he most generally 
liked of all the people of every one’s acquaintance. \ e unaccoin* 
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plished, ugly, pcnnylcss damsels, who having aiiswerctl ‘ IS'o,’ and 
been ‘ taken at your word,’ have lost your last chance of married 
felicity, look at Miss Trevor and be comforted ! 


( HAPTEK . 

• LAi)f Hadley w'as pleased to have the (ireys in her house. She 
had taken a liking to Mr. Grey, and to Anne. Sophy she thought 
of as of the liuadred other pretty, and accomplished, and w'ell- 
dressed Misses of social life. Mrs. (Jrey certainly was rather a 
bt)re; but Lady Hadley believed her a good kind of woman, who 
made an excellent housekeeper, and e (le fumUlr. Slje did 
not wonder (hat should prize Sopliy more highly than Anne, for 
she felt it would he impossihle (liat such a woman as Mrs. tirey 
could truly appreciate Aimers character ; hut she did wonder that all 
who had discernment and taste, who saw the modest grace of .\nne. 
should not take as decided a liking to her as she had done hersell. 

\N hen Anne went up to dress for dinner, it was with the convic- 
tion that It would he very pleasant at Hadley, and not .so alarming 
as she had imagined. Lady Hadley was such a charming person, 
and so peculiarly kind in her manner, and old Miss Trevor was so 
chatty and good-humoured, that it was very eomibrtabie to have 
such a resource, for it was almost impossihle to be frighlene<l at 
>1 iss Ti evor. 

% 

Sophy, too, was ici good-hiitiioui* : sht; had heard oi a pleasant 
jiarly expected that evening — -some whom it would be wor^h while 
should admire her; and Sophy had a fondness for admiration, and 
was never in a better humour than when her vanity had been gra- 
tiiied. She let Anne have as much of their joint maid's attendance 
as she required, without saying a cross word, or feeling that she 
wanted her at the very tiiomeiit that Anne did — dressed hersell 
perfectly to her own satisfaction, and told Anne, when they were 
both ready, that she never saw lier look so well in her life, Anne's 
little vanity just brought a stntpiupn of a blush on lier cheek, and on<^ 
ol those pretty hall smiles of hers,— an«l they descemled lo the 
drawing-room ripe Jor conquest. 

'Iherc‘ assembled were l.ord Hadley, whom we must just men- 
tion as a well irdorfiied, agrecahle man, having a decided taste for 
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limiting, au<l the rc|)utation of being one of the ugliest men in 
Knglancl. Miss Trevor, who was always in good time, and liad 
never been too late for breakfast, luncheon, or dinner, in her life- 
•^Ir. and !Mrs. Cartwright, — both young and both devoted — not to 
each other — no, though they really appeared to go on exceed- 
ingly well together, and generally called one another ‘ Arthur,’ and 
‘ Kmily,’ and ‘my dear,’ in socirtif; but that to which they were 
Ixith ilevoted, was, the one to being thought pretty and agreeable 
l>y all the world, as well as Mr. ( ^arUvriglit ; the other to beirif', 
thought agreeable and flaNfirroHs^ to the weaker and better half ni 
the world, which Mrs. (Cartwright was not uriwiilihg to leave to hi*, 
attention. 

Tlnyi there was a good old prosy man — Sir Henry Poyntoii, a 
who had seen iniich active service, and was quite readv to 
talk about it whenever he could get any one to listen — always read\ 
to laugh at a good joke, when he could understand it, or to piiz/Jo 
at it till he did, and never grudged givhig his laugh gratis live mi 
uutes after the call lor it had ceased, and every one had hecoim* 
grave again. 

Lady .^larston, the Lady iMaryand Agnes Dalton, and Mr. Artlni: 
Dalton, were variously distributed about the room, l,iady .Hai v 
looking the amiable and pretty to attract the attimtion of another 
of tin- party, whom I have not yet named — no other than Lout 
Stoketon, one of tlie young men to whom mamas are very partial 
i\\ other words, a good ‘ pai’ty.' 

Lord Stoketon was an ordinary kind of gentlemanlike, talkative, 
-ood-hearted young man, wlu> was not in the least attending 
!.;uly ^Jary ami her prettincss, but looking in a sort of vacMu? 
happiness round the room, standing with his hack to when* (iie 
lire should have heou. Lady Agnes Ibilton was looking ugly and 
-•nsible in a conversation with Lord Hadley, who evid(‘ntly con 
.'^iil(M*cd her rather a bore, and felt tlic weight of her good staise 
more heavily than lie wished. Mr. Arthur Dalton was whisperin- 
to Mrs. (Cartwright, in a congenial arm-chair, sociably drawn closi 
to liers. 

Such were the people and their occupations when 3Irs. (irev, 
Sophy, and Anne, entered the diawing-room at Hadley. Mr. Ar 
thiir Dalton’s glass was immediately attracted to his eye, and the 
end of a whisjier to ^li>. (Cirlwriglit eurtaihal by their (Miti iinee. 
OiH' minute snUired to salir.f\ him tliat he di<l not know them, and 



dial Supliy was a pi clty looking girl, aud he was again whispering 
to Mrs. Cartwriglif, and she was again laughing afTeclodly, con- 
scious she looked pretty when she did so. 

I..ord Sloketon’s \acant stare was stopped, and his eyes w ere not 
again cast in vacancy towards the window, but vented l\>r the rc- 
inaindor of the time till dinner on Sophy. 

It w as evident he had already settled lier to be a very pretty gi/ l. 
.Sopliy was quite aware of tliis, too, and w’ished to know w!io lie 
\\as, bfit would not ask, not even illiss Trevor, who scatcil herself 
by her and told her why Lady Hadley was so late for dinner, and 
what it was they,had been talking about to keep her from dre.ssing. 
•This was all very interesting, and it was strange that Sophy should 
be desirous of any other information; but she had not mu.,-!i time 
to care, for Lady Hadley came down, and she found herself in- 
trod'.ieed to Lord Stoketon, she scarcely knew why, but she thought 
it was because he had desired it, and then she was introduced to 
j\Ir, Cartwright, and the Ladies Dalton — Mrs. Cai twright spoke to 
her without being introduced — Mr. .\rthur Dalton put up his glass 
at her again meantime — Lord Stoketon stood by looking impatient, 
and Sophy Grey was a happy girl ! 

In a few minutes more she found herself at dinner, seated between 
Lord Stoketon and Lady Marston. That dinner decided I^ord 
Stoketon in thinking Miss Grey one of the prettiest and most charm- 
ing girls he had ever known. It decided Miss Grey in the same 
opinion, and also in a few e.xtra ones, such as that, Lord Stoketon 
w'as very agreeable, and that the least becoming sort of coiffure 
w'as that of Lady Mary Dalton, who sat just opposite*. Anne was 
happily placed betw'een Sir Henry Poynton and Mr. Arthur Dal- 
ton, the latter of whom gave her her greatest chance of happiness 
' y never speaking to her, and the former talked incessantly with- 
out requiring much in return, and was so good-humoured, and so 
evidently delighted w'ith having found a good listener, at last, after 
thirty years’ search, that .Vnne could not dislike his talking to her. 
>0 the dinner was a plca:>ant one both for her and for Sophy. 

That evening passed as most other evenings pass in a country 
house, with a slight mixture of the dull and the agreeable. Mr. 
CartWM'ight had found out that Anne was prettier than IMiss Grey, 
and made various attempts to talk to her, which Anne as regularly 
repulsed by turning to her constant friend and proser. Sir Henry 
Poynton, who was quite elated by this tacit hint for a new ancc' 



do(o, aud always set off again at the rate of a quarter of an hour a 
■Tilory ; so Anne had merely to smile, and she was safe from Mr. 
Cartwright, Mr. Cartwright could only look astonished, curl his 
lip, and be very particularly entertaining to Lady Mary Dalton. 

That evening, after the good nights had duly been uttered, and 
all the hands which were to be shaken had been shaken at the top 
of the stairs, Mrs. Grey and her daughters found themselves alone 
in the Miss Grays’ apartment ; and then Sophy said, “ What a 
pleasant evening we have had !” and “ Oh ! I like Hadley of all 
things !” dnd then did Mrs. Grey kiss her with a greater w’armlh 
ofairedion than usual, for it was evident that Sojdiy had made a 
conquest and been admired. Mrs. Grey was such a worthy 
w'oiuan ! <and like all other worthy mothers she always lovc<l 
her daughters best when they were most admired, and least re- 
quires it. 

Shc*'kissed Anne too, with very singular affection, so I have no 
doubt that Anne had also been admired; indeed Lady Hadle^^ had 
praised her very warmly, and Mrs. Grey had overheard Mr. Cart- 
wright say to Lord Stoketon, “ what a pretty creature she is !” so 
]>Irs. Grey gave Anne two kisses, instead of one, and Sophy had one 
more for Lord Stokefon’s sake. 

“ My dear,’’ said IVIrs, Grey, to her husband when they were 
alone, “ what do you think of it ? It is quite certain he was very 
much struck.” 

“ Not hurt, 1 hope, my dear,” said ]>lr. Grey, whose mind was 
then balancing betw'cen a note from his steward concerning the pur- 
chase of some* Scotch cattle, and a story that had been told of a 
boy "being thrown from a donkey. 

“ Nof hurt, I hope, my dear,” said Mr. (ilrey, with a very com- 
passionate tone. 

“ My dear Mr. Grey ! what are you thinking about ? why, f 
certainly hope, indeed, I suppose. Lord Stoketon is a little hurt ; 
for you know when men are in love, it is not always quite 
agreeable to them.” 

“ Lord Stoketon in love ! why, who with ? Has he an attach- 
ment ?” Scotch cattle and stewards’ letters still operating. 

“ Really, Mr. Grey,” said poor Mrs. Grey, “ I wish you would 
attend a little. What I want to ask you about, is, whether you do 
not think Lord Stoketon is in love with Sophy ; aud I am sure it is 
a matter of great interest, and one I feel most deeply.” 
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“ Oh ! now I lunlorsland,” said Mr. Grey at last, Sopliy aii<( 
Lord Stokcton making a head against Scots, steward, boy and 
donkey, 

“ Now I understand,” said he, laughing, “ at least, as much as I 
can at present ; but as to Lord Stoketon being in love with Soph\, 
that is what I cannot pretend to say. lie admired her, as most 
men do ; I saw that ; — but he had no other person very attractive 
to talk to ; so, my dear, we will not think of him for a son-in-law 
just yc<.” 

Mrs. Grey said no more. It was not the lirst premature scliciue 
she had formed. 

And now lot heroines and their mothers fall asleep, lor they \\ilt 
require it, if they knew how much they had to go through bejori? iu> 
book is finished. I have brought both my heroines out on the stage 
of iny book. 1 feel nervous about going on. 1 have got them both 
into a large country house, and I don’t know how they are to make 
a graceful exit. Sophy might make a bold siepand walk ofl’, ba< k 
wariil, sideways, or straight forwards ; but Anne must be gently 
led ; she tnustget away quietly, yet not in silence. We must not 
let it be asked what did she come on for ? which, if she says not a 
word, meets with no hero, and with no adventure, will certainly lie 
asked. As heroine, she must not play Dumhy, yet it must not he 
felt ‘what a noise Anne («rey is making !’ 

W hat is to be done then Whilst they sh'ep, I will mnsc. I wili 
sol my brain on the rack, and visions of grandeur shall Hit past nu‘ 
in tlie solemn hours of night, and the burnings of intense thought 
shall eat up my soul ; and I will — 1 will — I will do great things 
1 w ill call the Miss Greys in the morning ! 

Poor Miss (»reys — poor Mr. and Mrs. (irey — poor Ijord and 
Lady Hadley — all ye poor mortals assembled at Hadley —tlie lioiii 
is at length come. \ On must leave the comfort of your bed - you 
must get up, look ugly, and feel cross- -be cold, though it is only 
the lirst week in .September — he ashamed to ask fora lire, though 
you led September frost worthy of December, stealing to your 
fingers’ ends. Von must forget all your pleasant dreams — you 
must remember all the ills that befell you the day before — you must 
xdl get up. 

Sopliy woke from the dream of Lord .Stokcton and (\aptaiii He.* - 
bert. \ oil will never decide the i|iies(ion. Anne woke from that 
luscinating vision of a K.t '.ll., from llio.se words still drumming in 
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licr ear, “ It was a vf*ry singular event. Another nionient, and 
the tiger would liave had me in his mouth. His tail was thrown 
I'oiiud me, and I heard” — Anne’s agony lor the safety of her K.CLIJ. 
Iiad become extreme. She made a movement of eager anxiety to 
listen to the next words, and in a loud and startling tone she heard, 
“ It is rather more than half past nine, ma’am,” and Anne and 
Sopliy were both awake. 


( IIAPTi:!! \ . 

“ I’l;, is rather more than half past nine, ma'am,” and Anne amt 
.Sophy were both awake. 

We lirid nearly all the party asseinble<r at breakfast — !\liss Trevor 
was presiding over the tea, an occupation for whicli she had a par- 
ticular penchant. Lord Stoketon was ready to say good morning 
to .^liss (»rey — to make a slight attempt at sli.aking hands, without 
feeling certain whether the degree of acquaintanceship warranted 
't, and to be rewardiid for tlie elTorl by Miss (irew’s extended hand, 
and a bright smile with her ‘ good morning.’ 

Sophy had the art of always looking happy, and rosy, and bright 
in the morning, a superior attainment! but if the result of a free 
eons(;ienee, w^y is it not more common ? 

(h'cat are the delights of ft brdMifast table! («reat the charm of 
conversation amidst the fragrance of cofT’ce, the fumes of tea, and 
the demolition of buttered rolls. Many a bright idea comes into the 
brain with a new pile of toast, or is rolled out with a fresh pat of 
butter. Many a bon mot brought to light with the first deve- 
lopment t)f a new-laid egg, and many a scientilic mystery unfa- 
thoined with the sight of the farthest depth of egg shell. Breakfast 
perhaps is rather the time for wise and philosophical discussion 
than for the light and lively tone of dinner talk. People come down 
with a stock of goodness about them, which disposes them to be 
sensible.^ The goodness wears off during the day — very early 
indeed in most people, and by dinner time, though (hey arc not 
really moi-e irheerliil, they are much more witty — much more safi 
rical— much more sparkling, and well dressed. 
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But you would know what was said so very indicative of-ainia- 
bility and wisdom at the breakfast table at Hadley i’ Nothing after 
all, very particular! Miss Trevor talked very good iiaturcdly to 
Lady Marstoii, during the intervals of pouring out tea, and l^ady 
Marston was the very dullest woman in the world. Sir Henry 
Poynlon had manoeuvred to sit by Anne, but Anne escaped and was 
seated between Mrs. Cartwright and Lord Hadley; so Sir Henry 
talked across the table to her, and when his neighbours would not 
listen, Reminded her of the little anecdote he told her yesterday 
evening. Mrs. Cartwright had .Mr. Dalton t)n the other side of her, 
but when she could spai’e a few minutes from talking to him, she 
turned to Anne, to whom she had, as she ssfltd, taken ‘a vast fancy' 
(perhaps she had heard that Lady Vladley had done the same) ; and 
she questioned and cross-questioned her on her likes and dislikes, 
her sentiments, her weaknesses, her amusements, and her occupa- 
tions; then turned to .^Ir. Arthur Dalton, and whispered “ what 
sweet simplicity !” and looked sweet J'or Anne, I suppose, and a! 
him ; then turned to .Mine again, paid her a great many pretty 
compliments, and invited her to come to her room, and look at a 
most charming bonnet, a Swiss costume, which she was quite sure 
would suit her exactly. Anne thought her very absurd, very good- 
natured, but ver;^ tiresome. 

Then Lady .Vgnes Dalton said something about the wondciT d 
velocity of steam-carriages; and some one said something in answer, 
and some one said something more, and all these somethings led to 
a discussion which was general, and this discussion jended in ano- 
ther on first attachments, and t^ propriety of men leaving their 
eldest sons every thing, and their daughtci'S nothing. How rail- 
ways and steam carriages led to this 1 will not pretend to say! but 
so it was! and very interesting discussions they were, and very 
much did every one regret the conclusion of the last drop of tea, 
and the last scrap of toast, which had served as an excuse for linger- 
ing at the table. 

Before the breakfast room was deserted. Lord Stoketon, who 
sat by Miss Grey, had found out that she lived within eight miles 
of Hadley, that she had two brothers, and that she never rude. He 
had told her that she ought to ride, for .she would look very well 
on horseback, and that he had the quietest little horse in the worlil. 
that he could lend her. During the remainder of the day .Sophy 
received a little more information from him; such as ‘ that he was 
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.(nick \\i(li luM’ apjioarancc the moment she entered the room the 
"jireceding evening’ — ‘ that he thought her quite different from any 
Ollier person he had ever seen’ (1 wonder why this should be a corn- 
pliinciit) ? and that ‘ he had been told by his sisters that he would 
never marry, but that he somehow thought he should !’ What 
Sophy told him in return I do not know — but most likely she 
told him she was going to an Archery next week, and that she 
thought his bisters must be very fond of him, as he was an only 
brother. 

However (his may be, when the sfsters w'ere alone in their room 
lliat night, .Sophy asked .Anne what she thought of f jOrd Stoketon •, 
and alter about live minutes’ abstraction, she began to talk of Cap- 
tain Herbert, and said, for the first time, tliat she thought he was 
rather a coxcomb, and, that she preferred people who had more 
bluiitness and frankness of manner. 

Her grave mood was soon over, and then the two sisters dis- 
cussed the party at Hadley, and the events of the day, and laughed 
over all the variety of characters — Lady Agnes Dalton’s sense, 
fjady .Alai'ston’s duincss. Lady Mary’s attempt to appear pretty and 
interesting to Lord Stoketon, Sir Henry l^oynton’s prosing, dear old 
Miss Trevor’s chit chat, and to praise and praise over and over 
again that very dear Lady Hadley; but .Vnne was more warm on 
thut subject than Sophy. Sophy was ijuit'' i ..;y to talk of the ri- 
diculous, but bhe was soon tired when tlicre was nothing to be 
bestowed but praise. They bo»h joined most lieartily in decrying 
•Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright; and joined as heartily in laughing at .^Ir. 
Arthur Dalton, who was a conceited simpleton, affecting exclusive- 
ne.ss, and^a mere hanger-on of those supposed to he of any consi- 
deration in the world. 

The next day, when the letters came. Lady Hadley exclaimed 
with great delight, as .she tossed one to Lord Hadley, “ I am so 
glad! Edward Temple comes to us to-day, and there is his note, 
.lust like himself! He always has the power of making one laugh 
on or off paper, more than any person I know, without making 
one feel that it is foolish to do so : when 1 am with him and he 
chooses to ho entertaining, 1 am always convinced (hat nothing is so 
wise as laughing. Do not you think the .same, I.ady .Agnes?” said 
.she appealing to her, but without much iih'a of being understood. 

•‘Certainly, laughing may not he consi«l('i*ed as .a mark of in- 
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tellectual weaknois <>n all occasions,” said I^ady Agnes, looking 
grave and very sensible. 

“Oh dear! I hope there is no harm in it!” said 5>lrs. Cart- 
wright, who had once been told tliat slie never looked so beaiililid 
as when she laughed, addressing Lord Stoketon. 

I should not like at all not to be allowed to laugh,” said his 
Lordship, “ for I think it excellent liin. Miss Crey, you do not 
think it very shocking, 1 hope?” said he to Sophy. 

“ I fiope it is not,” said she, laughing as she spoke to cojilirm tlu' 
assertion, “ lor I must be very shot-king person it it i.s!” 

“ And so you all believe that 1 think it very looli.sh to laugh ! 
said Lady Hadley. “ 1 wish some one ol yon would say some very 
good thing, tliat I might ha\e the op[>orlnnily ol proving the eoii 
trary. Lord Stoketon! do boigotKi-natured! Do sjiy something 
witty!” 

“ Don’t ask me. Lady Hadley ! I would do any thing 1 eouhl loi 
you; but I never said a witl^ thing in my life, hut once, when 1 made 
a pun. I never found it out till I heard them all laughing, and theji 
I asked what it was about, and they told me it was my pim! Hiit 
I never could hit on another! 

“ Very well! tliat will do admirably, said Lady Hadley, realK 
laughing. 

“ Miss Grey, shall wo rmi>h that game of che.ss ?” said Lord 
Stoketon to Sophy, and oil they went, and they did linish it, and 
Miss (»rey beat Lord Stoketon. 

It was settled that morning that the Greys should stay at Hadley 
a whole week longer. Mrs. (*rcy hardly knew ho'.v to seem not 
too much delighted. She rtmld have jumped for joy, if it would 
have been decorous ! lor only think! There was Hadley alone! 
— thaf was enough ! To he able to .say that they had been 
staying so long at Hadley — still more that they had wished to go 
home very soon, but that the Hadleys would not hear of it, and 
had pressed their staying so vehemently that she and Mr. Llrey 
at length gave way. Then, as if this were not suHicient happiness, 
there was Lord Stoketon I Even, if he had not been inclined to 
WvVV 'vw VoNcwvlVv Sophy, a whole week in her society with nothing 
el.se to do, w'oidd make it itii/uKssible for liiin to avoid it ! but ns it 
was, when Mrs. Grey saw him, as the Hadleys were pr«;.ssing tbcii 
slay, aelually taking tlio part of master of the house, and, at the ex- 
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]>cMiso of good breeding, pressing too ! th(*n she fell lliat Sophy 
must be Lady Slokcton, and that all would be settled bel’ore the 
end of (be week. 

Then about Anne, too! Lady Hadley had not only asked theiri 
all to stay, but she had asked that x\nne might remain still longer, 
or come some other time. Was there any thing so delightful ? who 
i‘ould wonder at 31rs. (irey’s happiness ! 

'' Where is your brother, (irey ?” said liOrd Hadley. I 
sent a note of mrite to him ; but, 1 suppose, like all other young 

men, he islTttle at home. To send a let ter to a young man at home is. 
in fact, sending to the place w here yon are sure it wMI //o/lind liini.' 

William is — at this moment I cannot (ell exactly where he is, 
said Soyhy, laughing. 

Ah ! I knew you could not, ^ rejoined Lord Hadley laughing 

loo. ‘‘ f)o not attempt it. Your best way is alwass to ask from 
others, and you iiiay happen tolind out in this manner. ( ’artwright,* 
raising his voice to reach Mr. (.'artwright at the other end of the 
long library; “ did not you say you met William tircy somewhere’’ 
Here is Miss (Jrey wants to know where her brother is.'' 

Miss (irey laughed and said, it was often very t!‘ue (hat she 
could not tell where William was, and that she had sometime^ 
learnt from slaugers ; but that, in this instance, sheejid know w here 
aboins he was ; for he was in Yorkshire, if he was no( at (he lakes. 
ov gone into Scotland, or returned into Lancashire, or rheshire; 
hut a letter had not come very lately. ' 

Hravo, .Misstirey! You guess that your brother is cither not 
in England, or in one out of one, two, thre*' — ^out of firo counties . 
t'artwri^ht, do help this unhappy sister to a little less grand and 
imhounded idea of w here iier brother is. ’ * 

‘‘ All I can (ell iMiss txiey, is that 1 mot !Mr. William <Jrey just, 
(lii et! days ago in C^iieshiiM^ at the (jlraliams’,” said 3/r. Cartwright ; 

and (here lie seemed fixed — very pretty girl, Jane (iraliam, 
Miss Grey!" 

I don’t know her," said Sophy. 

Now what am 1 to do with all these people for the next two or 
tliree days? Mr. Grey was very happy with Lady Hadley, with 
whom he had a great deal of eonveu’sation, in the course ol wdiich 
they mutiialiy discovered that they were both very superior people. 
Lady Hadley’s high opinion of Mr. Grey increased to a great de- 
grec ; Mr. Grey’s opinion of l^ady Hadley, as a pleasing, well-bred, 
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woman, was magniiied in(o thinking her a remarkably amiable, sen- 
sible, right-minded person, with very good abilities and judgment, 
and the most engaging manners he ever knew. 

Sophy was thoroughly occupied in receivi». Lord Stoketon’s 
attentions, and Lord Stoketon in paying them. She had likewise 
a little extra work in keeping down Mr. Cartw’right’s civility to the 
proper bounds of non-interference with Lord Stoketon. Mr. Cart- 
wright thought Anne very pretty, and he wished that she should 
think him very charming; but it would not do. Anne! the shy, 
timid. Miss Anne Grey snubbed himl so he saw that Sophy was 
being admired, nnd found out that she must be prettier than Anne. 
Lord Stoketon was in love with her ; Miss Grey, therefore, was 
the person for his petits sohis, and he gave them, and tliny were 
received very well, except when Lord Stoketon was in the, way, 
and Mr. Cartwright would not get out of the way. Then, Sophy 
lost her attention, and did not blush at his compliments, nor smile 
at his agreeable flatteries.* 

So all these people were very well occupied, and as for the re- 
mainder ! they occupied themselves too. But .leaven defend me 
from relating the occupations of a Lady Marston, a Lady Mary, and 
a I^dy Agnes Dalton, a Mrs. Cartwright, and a Mr. Arthur Dalton. 

Reader, court, eous, or uncourtcous, that I leave to your bright 
fancy! and may it be light and airy as Mr. Arthur Dalton’s smallest 
s.nall-talk! gay and unencumbered with the weight of sense, as 
Mrs. Cartwright’s sparkling laughter! sweet and sentimental as 
Lady Mary’s last smile at Lord Stoketon! 

And now, ‘ see the conquering hero comes!’ “ Mr. Temple, my 
Lady,” and Mr. Temple was ushered into the room. 

“ Ah, Mr. Temple! never w-as there such a welcome sound!” and 
‘ how do you do’s’ were resounding up and down the long library 
at Hadley, and Mr. Temple was come. 

Anne, as he entered, wondered for a moment whether he would 
remember her, and she had just settled that he did not, and had 
felt a little sorry ; but he turned towards the part of the room 
where she sat, looked for a moment, and then, as Anne raised her 
head, bowed and smiled ; and' the smile came naturally, for he 
seemed pleased to sec her there. However it went no farther, for 
he did not come near her, nor take any notice of her again before 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And now all the party at Hadley were dressed, and looked ni 
beautiful as they could, and came down to dinner. 

1 flatter myself I am like Homer. I never miss an opportunity of 
bringing in man in his carnivorous capacity. I never forget that he 
eats an^ drinks, and I take great pleasure in recording that he does. 

1 nev0r miss bringing him to breakfast and to dinner. 

Do not suppose that I am going to set down any of the good 
things said by Mr. Temple. It is always the safest way for a no- 
velist when he introduces any character that he means to be very 
superior — who is to be very clever, or agreeable, or sensible, or 
witty, to say for him as little as possible, but make it thoroughly 
understood that if you had thought (It to set down his conversation 
it would have been something quite beyond all praise. But do not 
pretend to talk for your first-rate characters, unleSs you know yoii 
are a first-rate character yourself. I can assure you it is not safe, 
unless you happen to be a Miss Austen, or a Miss Edgeworth, oi' 
a Mr. or a Miss any other first-rate novelist. 

How is it likely that you, perhaps a quiet, stupid, prosy man or 
woman, can invent all the witty piquant things which your su- 
preme!)* agreeable talkers have to say ? Modestly relinquish the 
hope; but give the reader to understand that he, or she, does say all 
the things which are the gems of conversation — the diamonds of 
society ! 

i will not quote Edward Temple, but you must take it for granted 
that he said a great many clever things. He did not always talk 
much — sometimes scarcely at all ; but all he said, was it grave or 
gay, much or little, was worth hearing — and he never bored ! 

Any one on seeing Edward Temple must have known that he 
would be agreeable, and a perfect gentleman. Women might think 
him very captivating. Men might not think of calling him good- 
looking ; but no man would have objected to look like him. 

Mr. Temple did his part of the agreeable at dinner ; he sat by 
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Lady Agnes Dalloii, and he talked very sensibly to her, and en-^ 
couraged her to talk very sensibly to him, and never smiled the whole 
of the tinie. Every now and then he looked at Lady Hadley to 
see if she were aware how very well Lady Agnes was talking ; and 
sometimes he looked for the same purpose at Anne, who sat just 
opposite. When he looked at either he had half a curl on bis lip, 
which seemed like an approach to a smile, but which was not al- 
lowod t^ be a decided one ; but there was an amused air about it, 
and a. l|irking touch ofsaUre I 

1 had rather have been I,<ady Hadley, or Ai^ne Grey, than Lady. 
A^es^ait that, titoe I but, poor thing, she knew nothing about it, 
and ever after tl^at eventful dinner, Mr. Temple wasa.remafkahly 
intellectual, sensible person,” with her ; ** much more so than.was 
universally known, or than might be sup, posed front, his rgener^l; 
character.” JVJp. Temple, how inuch pleased^you w'ould have been 
hjsidjyjp^^lje|iTdit ? Aipie could scarcely help smiling, wjl^enthpse 
quiet looks i^nm acroM tfie table, and Edwafd.Tei^plc saw that 
she could, not. 

Ip^tjte evening tl^ere was. a good deal oLtajkiqg, a little ecarte 
playing, and, there were some work-baskets in use : S^js^ Tr.evpr's 
amdLady Marstpn's amongst the number ; and Afrs. Qrey, was, learn- 
ing a new. k^nd of. knitting to make poor pld;mpa uncoipfprlable : 
and watclung in the intervals of “ turn your worsted this , way, 
and bring^your pin that way/’ the progress of the flirtation between 
l^phy and Lord Stoketon. Over went one kpitfing-pin. 

“.,^houije in town,” thpnght Mrs. Grey, 

‘*OhJ i^ot, on that, side the pin, my depr Ma^a|n/’ scrpaiped 
i>eyor. 

“ Qh ! deaif no/’ said, IVlfs, Grpy. Tlien over, came the, first 
coloured, worsted, and back went the second, aqd afi wap.gping. 
on well. 

“ A^rnssels bpe veil, certainly r” cogitated (Afna. Grey, 

“ TjbjBre^ is a mistakp tl^re, I^fpp^,”- inte^Fposed Mips 

Tjrevpr. 

« Qh? dear yes r said . Mrs. Grey. 

Grey I how difficult a thing, it was, for Mws Trevor to 
t^h you your knitting I „ 

Appe found it , a pleasant eypping^ Shp had ,a good depl of copf 
versath)>n wi^I^rd l^dley, anjl pi^, thought him morp agreeahlpt: 
jlepi^of a popre jfmt-hpnter, tfian she had expected. Lady Had- 
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iey had sometimes joined in the conv^attod^ and* Andes' teas 
always glad to be talked to by her; sbe wds'stt* kidd) diid' Kdd’ 
such pleasing manners ! Sir Henry Poynton, of coiUrM, dev6ted‘ 
some of his time to her ; but that which, as she thought' over the' 
evening, gave her the most decided impression of its HaVidg been' 
pleasant, was a little conversation which she had with Mk Tmplel 
He had come up purposely to speak to her, had sat down byher^ 
and before she had time to be very much fngfatened at the idba of 
being spoken to by the clever and edtbiiaiding man of the" party; 
had contrived to interest her so far, that she could think ornibthing' 
but being amused. 

Music was spoken of by some of the party; and Anne shhldd a 
little and blushed, for she thought that her turn wOnld c6me: " 

it was* dropped again; not however without MH Temjpde'haVidg" 
remarked her blush and start. 

“Perhaps you do not know,” said he, “that you oi^ht to bd* 
very much obliged to me. I see you feel at'this moment' that' yoii'' 
have just had an escape from singing.” 

Anne smiled ! but said nothing. 

“ Now you ought to be aware that I know yon ate too^what'shiaUf' 
I > say ? — too modest perhaps, to like singing' before' all of Ik'it* 
not sol” • 

“ Yes it is,” said Anne, looking {deased'and amtisedl 
“ Ah! You did not think 1 should find that out; hut it ddOs 
require so very great a degree of discernment.” 

“I fear noV’ said Anne. “I'anl sure not olfly*yotf, bht 
one^ might discover it, who too'kthe trouble to thiUk about it.**" 

“ Ah •well I 1 did take the trouble, you see I”" 

Anne blushed, forshe thought from 'what she had said, he 'iAfghV 
think her conceited. 

“ Perhaps,” he continued, “ you will' not* reinetnber ' thht‘ the 
first time I had the pleasure of meetiog youwasin this house; and"* 
that you had' actually been forced to sing, and' were* going 'niost' 
cruelly to be made to sing again. To be sure it was a very ekOUsabld' 
crudty, in any one who had heard you before.' Yoh are'smifihg.’ 

I am afraid you are taking that'for a cornplimeiit,' and ’you d^ nOt 
like the appearance of one. You are langhing'at mefor trying' td'' 
exprass my sense* of ‘your musical merit.” 

. “No indeed', V said Anne,' “that wonliYbe veryhngMteMt.” 
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“ I am glad to hear you speak of gratitude,” replied he, “ that 
exactly. the senlinieat I am wishing to inspire. You look surprised, 
but you do not yet know - that you ought to be eternally obliged 
to me — that you are indebted to me for your preservation — not 
from the danger of losing your life — but from a much greater one 
in your estimation — from the horror of singing a second song!” 

Anne laughed. 

I verted all my abilities to save you from such a fearful oc- 
curreuce; and now. Miss Grey, do not you feel very graceful — will 
you not. say that you are very much obliged to me P” 

** I suppose I ought to feel so,” said Anne. 

“;If you think tAat, 1 am satisfied,” said he, *‘and 1 have now 
of.coursp. the satisfaction of knowing that Miss Anne Grey <is very 
much obliged to me.” 

Anne did not make any answer: she was getting shy, but she 
was very umch pleased, that Mr. Temple should have paid her a 
compliment. .She thought* it was one, though she would not be 
quite sure ; but she would think about it when she was alone. 
Here the conversation ended, for Lady Hadley addressed Edward 
Temple; he got up to talk to her, and did not come near Anne 
again the remainder of the evening, but he was very amusing, and 
Anne sometimes was at liberty to listen to him. 

So much for the first evening of Edward Temple’s visit at Had- 
ley. If any one wishes to know what he thought of Anne Grey, it 
was this, that she was a very pretty ladylike girl, quite unlike the 
generality of Misses whether in town or country — a person whose 
character was worth studying, whose dignified simplicity and ijio- 
desty would have rendered it as difficult as it would be unpar- 
donable^to ridicule her, and in short, he thought of her as an inte- 
resting novelty. 

Edward Temple had a turn for ridicule and satire, but he never 
exercised it (except under the strongest temptation of absurdity) 
but when it was deserved by affectation and self-importance. He 
had a high opinion of himself, but not unjustly. He had great 
abilities and he knew it; but he did not think them greater 
than they really were. He somewhat despised the world, at 
large, for be was quick at seeing its faults and follies : tho world 
had done all it could to spoil him, for it flattered, admired, and 
fawned on him; but he was too keen-sighted to be spoiled. 

Perhaps he might have been capable of strong attachments and 
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of warm and steady feelings ; but there were none to call them forth. 
His parents had died when he was young, and he had lost an only 
sister about six years ago. 

The mutual affection between the brother and sister had been 
very strong, and her death had left him with few on whom to do* 
pend for affection, or who were capable of exciting it. Edward 
Temple then became a gay man of the world, — at least such he was 
considered, and such we will conclude him to be when he J;>ecame 
acquainted with Anne Grey and ourselves. 

I had forgotten to mention that he prided himself on a knowledge 
of character. The discovery of hidden virtues, of bidden foibles, 
in every new acquaintance was one of his amusements; and if Ed- 
ward 'Semple prided himself peculiarly on any thing, it was on his 
power’s jof discrimination — on his successful voyages of discovery 
round jhe busy world of minds, and hearts, presented to him by 
every man and woman of bis acquaintance. He thought Anne 
Grey a pretty, simple girl, and that he ’should have much amuse- 
ment in researches through that mind, and heart, and disposition. 

Nous verrons ! Men have hearts too, — and women’s hearts — 
alas I they may be broken. Feelings may be trifled with — the 
scrutiny of a character — the hope to drive away the ennui of a 
rainy day in a country house — the vanity which had taken alarm at 
an indifferent tone from a pretty, and an indifferent person — all or 
any of these may lead to the devoted attention, the tone, the look, 
the deceit — the self-deceit ! And then comes the woman’s affec- 
tion unalteraljy given ; the man’s assertion to himself and others 
tha^ * he meant nothing.’ Too late to say that, when the woman, 
deceive^ and confiding, has sunk under the shock of blighted hopes 
— too late when, her health injured, her happiness gone — the once 
young, the beautiful, the gay, the light-hearted^has sunk into the 
being with beauty vanished, with feelings grown old — distrustful, 
hopeless, perhaps soured in temper, she either livqs to swell the 
list of peevish, back-biting, tale-bearing old maids, or she sinks at 
once more sadly, or perhaps more enviably, into the early grave. 
There she lies broken-hearted in the room where the sun had 
streamed in so often to waken her to bright images — to day-dreams 
of happjpess — to the smiles of fond parents — to their approving 
looks — to the recollection of childish hours — of childish hopes — of 
a heart still child-like and innocent — gay, lovely, and confiding. 
There she lies now, in that same room, a poor, broken-^ 
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^ had U^i heir ^a<l eo peaceeUy in (days gonehy. 
The cukrtains are drawn around^ — the white sheet spread Oiver — all 
9 (hHe^ Aold, and atdl-^there she lies, a corpse 1 And she has found 
rest ; and her hed> from which she had risen day hy day to 
hapinness, from whi^h she bad risen, hushed with hope to meet 
his return — that bed is her bed of death. And she is beauhhtl in 
dpaib> jyhottgh pain and mortal suffering have set their stamp on 
her brow. Sisters have wept — and parents prayed — apd the last 
Jtiss hap beep given — the cofiSn is closed — ^and the burst of grief 
fjad horror over — ail is still. 

And where is be ? jthe author of this wretchedness P where is 
now ? There in the world — gay and, as he would say, Vfaappy,’ 
devoted to some new fair one — making new conquests — and mean- 

hig nothing. ** l^jUss is dead !” Does that strike sadly pr with 

|ipbraiding on his ear ? No. She is lying cold and stiff in her 
virpading-sheet* -H* wys Ah poor girl I I knew her once” — and 
ihpn, al^p a pause, sopie witticism is uttered — he laughs — he is 
gay aud that is aJU the depeiver diinksof his victim. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ann what did Anne Grey think of Mr. Temple P She though tr him 
agreeaUe and siqkerior to every other person in the world. 
But he was doomed to be soon foigotten that night. Sophy began 
to taHc about Lord Stoketon, and to this subject Anne gave all her 
iuterest. 

Lord Stoketon had been very attentive that evening, and had said 
one or two *very strange,’ * very particular things,’ as Sophy con- 
iMsed. 

** What did Anne think of it ?” 

Arm said she thought there could be no doubt of his partiality. 

^ Ob no!” said Sophy, Reither lookup pleased, nor very muck 
the reverse. 

it was evident she did Ret msh to be assured by her eonfidante 
tha! Lord Stoketon was deeply in love with her. Of that she was 
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■c'oteVikceiS ; B&’t thk\ 6f Which she h'bw ^nted Wo'i&vinced, was 
Whf^ther she Was in T6Ve 'with Lo'rd St'6ket<>h. I%i9 ^^e 
oh which AhWe wad tb bh tisefiil. 

Sophy blhshbd, and si^'ed, h'hd atmbst cried ; ithd ^dafi he wlis 
so rich, abd had such a beautiful pla'ce in Ih’e country, ah^ such a 
good hbuse ib towb. She wlshied She knew whether she liked him. 
Sheihobgh't she ought ib accept him if he proposed; and he'aVmiMt 
— hb ha'd said sobiathing thal evbni’ng ; then a great effort^ and a 
tubn awajb of the head from Abbe, — and a Sign — and then Was 
forbed bbt, “ What do you think Gal>taib Herbert would say, Anne, 
if he heard that 1 was going to be married ?” * 

Therb was the pbint, then ! 'And now Sophy feels mbch happier 
— now* the confidante knows what is ailing, and dll goes bn 
smoothly. She can work at her difficulties. She can Soften down 
Lord l^toketon’s roughnesses. She can hefiiie the gallant Captain 
away ibto a mere military coxcomb, a maker of love to all the 
pretty girls of a watering>place, A little* polish makes Lord Stokie- 
ton perfbct — a very little brighter polish shows Captain Herbefi a 
inere puppet — a man of soft speeches, rings, and chains. A still 
less skilful hand might use a bolder measure, and place in siibp/e 
truth, and in bright array before the eyes of the wavering lair one, 
on the one side, houses, lands, carriages, jewels, eorbnet ! On the 
other — one gig — one showy horse — a small house by the robd side 
— a showy husband, using alone the showy gi^, and the one showy 
horse, with the one showy, half-starved boy of all work — “ All for 
myself, none fpr my little wife at home I” 

Xhis is what a skilful confidante might have done. Hut Anne 
Grey did not wish to be skilful for either party. She wished to 
know the truth — to see how far it would be desirable for Sophy’s 
happiness that she should marry Lord Stoketon. She did not be- 
lieve that Sophy had any feeling^ that might be called attachment to 
Captaib Herbert. Her vanity had been flattered, and she had a 
little sentiment about this tall, handsome captain ; and when she 
thbu^ht of the chabce of being married to another, he ca'me mlo 
hec mibd. She thought how tall, and hobr handsome he was, and 
hoW many sighs he had' uttered for her, and ho\v ibaby contpUtbenis 
he had paid her. Still Lord Stoketon was very much in love with 
hbr, and that is a great point with a good-hearted girl. He was 
rich, abd a very good match, and that' was another grand point, 
abd she could find no ibal objection to his character. 
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Anne felt that Lord Stoketon could never have inspired her witb ^ 

doubt as to whether she could accept him or not. She could 
not have loved him sufficiently, for there was nothing in his cha- 
racter to which she could have looked up with that admiration and 
respect which she thought so essential a feeling of a wife towards 
a husband. But she believed that Sophy would be very happy in 
accepting him ; still in one respect only did she dare to adyise ; and 
that was with regard to Captain Herbert. She thought that Sophy 
Oughtfto foi^et him, for even if he were a more estimable cha- 
racter, and she were certain of his attachment, poverty would 
forbid their union. 

Sophy received the advice well, and Lord Stoketon was already 
greatly indebted to Anne. Anne praised him, and said^hat she 
wished him to succeed : she begged that Sophy would examjpe her 
own feelings, and if she felt certain that she could not accept lum, 
she urged her not to encourage him in hopes, that must end in 
disappointment to him ; and Sophy kissed .4nne — cried a little, and 
went to sleep, determined to Ibrget Captain Herbert, and accept 
Lord Stoketon as soon as he should propose. She dreamt of 
Captain Herbert, and woke crying because she thought he had 
been shot by Lord Stoketon. 

“ I wonder why it is,” said Lady Hadley, the next morning, when 
the Greys were out of the room, “ that one feels to love some 
people directly — Now, Anne Grey — there is a sweetness in her 
countenance that makes it impossible not to feel sure that she is 
amiable, and that one ought to love her. Do you ever feel that ?” 
said she, addressing Edward Temple. 

“ Certainly,” said he. “ Who has not felt it? and wi|h Anne 
Grey It is remarkably so.” 

“ I do love that girl !” interposed Lady Hadley. 

Mr. Temple did not say, “ Yes, so do I;” which perhaps he 
ought to have done, but went on “ She possesses all the requisites 
for being loved at first sight. Gentleness is written in her face — and 
she is perfectly feminine — feminine not only in appearance, but in 
refinenaent a°d simplicity of mind and manner. In this consists 
her greatest charm. She was made to be loved, and thought of as 
amiable and feminine. Who could love a woman whom they call 
masculine ? * Masculine minded Miss Tomkins, I love you !’ No, 
that will never do. A man might say, * masculine minded Miss 
^pmkins, I have a respect — an admirinj^ fear of you!’ but nevev 
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love. No — a woman, to be loved, should be thought of as gentle 
and feminine, let her talents be what they may. It would be the 
height of barbarity to think or speak of Anne Grey but as the gentle, 
the feminine Anne Grey !” 

“ Excellent ! Mr. Temple,” exclaimed Lady Hadley, who had 
leant forward with eagerness, as he continued speaking with growing 
enthusiasm. “ We are alone, 1 see,” said she, looking round. 
“ That is excellent ! To hear Mr. Temple warmed by the sigiplicity 
and quiet ^race of a little Anne Grey, into a fine burst of enthu- 
siasm. If 1 did not know you thoroughly as not a marrying man 
— as a despiser of our poor sex — as so very fastidious, I should 
say, Voild ! Mr. Temple is caught at last 1” 

Ed\\«ird Temple laughed, and so did Lady Hadley. 

“ Anil, my dear Lady Hadley,” said he, “ you may say, if you 
like, that Edward Temple is caught at last. Do not think so ill of 
me as to believe that all that One burst of enthusiasm was a sham. 
1 really am eaught by the charms of your favourite, and 1 admire 
her character exceedingly. Who knows that, in the depths of my 
chamber, I do not apostrophize her I Who knows that I do not walk 
up and down my room, calling on Anne Grey — sweet Anne Grey ! 
Who knows that 1 have not already written a copy of verses, of 
which every other line ends with sweet Anne Grey, and to rhyme 
which I have exhausted all the days, and lays, and ways, and praise 
in the vocabulary.” 

“ Now don’t be provoking, Mr. Temple,” said Lady Hadley. “ I 
don’t want you to make love to Anne Grey, as 1 know you are not 
a iparrying man, but I want to know seriously, whether you do 
not admire her. No, now 1 see you are going to make some odious 
answer not in the least serious; so I will not use the word admire. 
But you know what I mean — love her — as I do : — like her as if you 
were — Ah I I see it is of no use! Well, you do admire Anne Grey, 
and like her, all but love her, spite of those pretended grave faces ; 
and she shall punish you I Never was there a girl with more firm- 
ness of character with all her gentleness, and she shall punish you 
some time or other, when those bursts of virtuous enthusiasm be- 
come more frequent.” 

** Must I say thank you P” said Edward Temple. 

** Say what you please,” said Lady Hadley, as Anne Grey en- 
tered the room, “ for here she is.” 

E^Nvai'd Temple gave a look at Lady Hadley, as much as to say 
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— must trice care df myself;'’ theta walked to a table, took up a 
book, dtfd began to read as intently as if be had been studyih^ for 
a fh^ class at Oxford. 

Anne had observed his look as he entefred the room; she had 
jnst heard Lady Hadley’s “ Here she is she felt sure that they 
had been ^seakitq; of her, and that Mr. Temple had probably been 
hnigfaing at her. She could not thjnk that Lady Hadley would. 
She f^ivery shy, and wished herself out of the room again; but 
Lady Hadley engaged her in conversation, and Anne ^oon forgot 
that Mr. Temple Was in the room, and that he had been laughing 
at her. * 

Many of the party then came in, and drives and rides were talked 
of, and Lord Stoketon was very presidng for a riding and' driving 

party to see , a kind of show-place near, which could not 

possibly be arranged otherwise than for him to drive Miss Orey in 
Lady Hadley’s poney carriage. No one except himself could be 
trusted to drive these ponies, which were sufficiently spirited to be 
almost useless. Lady Hadley had no idea of driving that day, and 
he was certain that every other carriage would be in requisition 
for the remainder of the party, and Miss Grey was the only person 
who was sufficiently courageous. So the parly must take place ; 
the rain which threatened would not come $ and Lord Stoketon was 
so eager in persuading every one, and especially Mrs. Cartwright 
and Lady Mary Dalton, that it would be a delightful expedition, 
that it was at length determined on. 

The carriages were ordered : Sir Henry Poynton, Lady Marstob, 
Mrs. Cartwright, and Mr. Arthur Dalton (unalterably devoted man !) 
were doomed to the four horses, and more dignified br.rouche. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey both begged to be excused going : Lady Had- 
ley was decidedly not to go : Lord Hadley would go if there wds 
room for him. The poney carriage was to convey Sophy and Lord 
Stoketon; and as they went with a large party, Mrs. Grey thought 
there could be no objection to their doing so. She hoped not, for 
IMrtbing was so certain as a proposal in the fote k t6te of a long 
drive. Miss Trevor, the Ladies Mary and Agnes Dalton, Anne, 
Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Temple, and Lord Hadley, were all to be 
^ stowed away’ (as a sailor wtndd express it) in a' britchira and a 

Mr. Cartwright thought it horrid dull work that two men should 
go togeffier. Why would not one of the ladies follow Miss Grey’s 
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example, and trust berseif to bis driving. He was certain Miss 
Anne Grey was not a coward, for she had said she Ivas vet.” 

Anne trembled, and directly professed to prefer staying at home. 

A dull day at home rather than Cartwright,” said Edward 
Temple, in a low voice to her. ** I admire your taste. Miss Grey,” 
in a louder voice. 

Mr. Cartwright lotted suspicious, and said to rather an affronted 
tone, What is it in which Miss Anne Grey has just shown so 
much taste;,?” 

** Oh! it was a little matter of opinion! Miss Grey confessed that 
she agreed with me. You will excuse the v^iemdnce of my ap- 
plause,” said he, turning to her, my approbation of the taste 
which coincided with my own. It must have been very clamour- 
ous, Idejir, as it attracted Cartwright's attention.” 

He looked at Anne with such a determined air of intelligence, 
that it made her feel angry and confused. She remembered Mr. 
Temple’s smile and look at Lady Hadl&y as she had entered the 
room, and she thought be must be wishing to turn her into ri- 
dicule. 

She was thoroughly vexed, and the more so, as she saw Mr. 
Cartwright growing angry ; but the next moment Mr. Temple made 
his peace with her again by setting all right with .Mr. Cartwright, 
and changing his manner towards herself to that of quiet politeness. 

At length it was decided that the timid retiring Anne should be 
seated on the barouche box with Mr. Temple, and this without 
much more than an — Oh no!” and a scarcely audible I should 
like, quite as well to stay at home,” on her part. Poor Mr. Cart- 
wright was doomed to the gig and Lord Hadley, and then the caval- 
cade set out : Mrs. Grey had been to Sophy’s room, to see that 
her bonnet was put on becomingly, and, satisfied she never looked 
so pretty, she cast an anxious glance after her and Lord Stoketon. 

He must propose,” thought she, as she watched Lord Stoke- 
ton’s excessive care to give Sophy cloaks and shawls enough ; saw 
him look delighted, and drive away; then saw Anne on the be- 
rouche-box, and Edward Temple by her — wondered whether he waa 
very rich, whether, though every one said he was too fastidious to 
marry, he still might not do so, and perhaps prefer a quiet country 
girl to a town-initiated lady or Miss. 

That cavalcade was a pleasant sight to Mrs. Grey. Bat now will 
l4>rd Stoketon propose to Sophy ? Will Edward Temple feH m 
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love with Anne, or will Anne fall in love with ^ward Temple? 
No. None of the three. 

Lord Stoketon did not propose to Sophy ; and if Edward Temple 
had been asked whether he had fallen in love with Anne, he would 
have said “ No; but I will if you wish it;” and if you had asked 
Anne Grey whether she had fallen in love with Edward Temple, 
she would have blushed and said, “ Oh no I I never thought of it.” 

However, the expedition answered perfectly to the principal cha 
racters. They all said it had been a most delightful day, and that 
it was the most beautiful place ever seen. Every one agreed in 
this, excepting *Lady Mary Dalton and Mr. Cartwright. Mr. Cart- 
wright did not find his attentions well received by Miss Grey oi 
her sister, and he was tired of bestowing them on Lady M«ry Dal- 
ton, who received them too well. Lady Mary was jealous<»of the 
Miss Greys, Every one seemed to be thinking of them, rand her 
sw'ect smiles were unheeded by Lord Stoketon or Mr. Temple. 
Even old Sir Henry Poynion could think of nothing but Anne. So 

both Lady Mary and Mr. Cartwright thought rather a poor 

place, and not at all worth the trouble of seeing. Lady 3Iary had 
said she wondered what people could discover so very charming in 
those Miss Greys. For her part she could not reconcile herself to 
that absence of a certain ton. She believed she was fastidious, but 
the slightest vulgarity always struck her immediately. 

This was not said to Edward Temple, but within his hearing. 
He made use of it. Poor Lady Mary! What did you gain by it? 
Let the envious, the malicious, the ill-natured, someUmes ask them- 
selves that little question. 

But hark! those sweet dulcet tones — those notes soft and clear 
— the plaintive tenderness, the expressive richness of that gentle 
voice — Anne Grey is singing. 

Anne had been asked to sing after having listened to a fine bra- 
vura of Lady Agnes Dalton’s, performed, as she would have said, 
with spirit. Anne had sat down quite terrified ; but luckily, in the 
middle of her song, Edward Temple began to tell an amusing story 
to Mrs. Cartwright, and Mrs. Cartwright laughed so heartily, and 
her laugh set so many of the party talking, that Anne ended by 
feeling that no one could be listening to her, so she went through 
her song more at ease. She began another, and by degrees, 
Edward Temple still making the agreeable, and (.jointly with Mrs. 
Cartwright) a great noise, she became interested in the music, for- 
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got that any one was in the room, and went on till she turned to 
that beautiful little song * Kathleen o* More.’ 

Anne loved music to her heart. She loved singing, and her 
soul went with her voice, and this song was one of her favourites. 

She had forgotten her shyness, for she believed no one had been 
listening to her; the piano forte stood in a happy little recess, and 
.she gave way to all her usual expression, to the touching plaintive^ 
ness and simplicity of the music; and the clear notes had, burst 
from her lips, and had swelled into the fortes and died away into 
the melting pianos before she was aware that the talking had ceased, 
and all were listening to that one voice. 

Edward Temple could no longer go on making the due quantity 
of noise with Mrs. Cartwright. He must be selfish, and listen, and 
be surpr'^ed, enraptured. Lady Hadley could talk no more. Lord 
Hadley— all who had any taste for music must listen, and there 
was a dead silence. 

Anne’s song was finished. Edward Temple seated himself by 
her. 

“ 1 have been thinking for the last few minutes of your song, ” 
said he, whether it were possible to hear any thing more beautiful. 
What do you think? will you give us one more that I may have a 
chance of deciding? — or perhaps that one again ?’•’ 

“ Indeed,” said poor Anne, getting very shy, “ I did not know 
that any one had been listening.” 

“Perhaps you do not know that I have been listening the whole 
of the time,” aq^wered he. 

Several of the party now came up, and saved her the trouble of 
a reply. , There were many requests for another song, and poor 
Anne never had felt so shy, and so determined never again to be- 
lieve that people could not talk and listen at the same time. 

“ Do sing once more, Miss Grey,” said Mrs. Cartwright with her 
fascinating smile. 

“ And will no one ask me to sing?” said Edward Temple 
jumping up, and taking the seat Anne had left. “ Well then, since 
Miss Grey will not, I will sing without being asked. ” 

“ Oh ! do,” said Mrs. Cartwright. “ That charming ‘ Eldest 
Daughter,’ or any other of your funny songs; ” and Edward Tem- 
ple was singing and playing in a moment a comic song, acting it at 
Mrs. Cartwright, who was in fits of laughter ; and Anne Grey re- 
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tired from tlie scene of danger, to ei^oy the song of her deliverer at 
a prudent distance. 

Tbe'point wan gained ; she was forgotten. The comic song over, 
Mi% Cartwright was in raptures, and d^ng- to hear another : ” 
she was enchanted that Edward Temple should have thought fit to 
be amusing for her sake twice in one evening; but Mr. Temple had 
no idea: of flattering M^s. CaKwright with any more attention. He 
left tb^ instrument, and' was- talking quietly to Mr. Crrey the next 
minn tft; apd no One wOuId have supposed it the same person who 
been I playing a comic part but an instant before for theamuse- 
meat of a Mrs.'Cartwright. 

It; will be believed that the sociable drive that morning to 

had not. passed wholly, in silence between Edwm-d Temple and Anne 
Grey. It bad, in fact, been very agreeable. They had cymrersed 
a great deal together. He had dropped the tone of satire, and had 
been quiet and sensible; and the mutual impression from the graver 
style of conversation was decidedly favourable. 

Edward Temple thought Anne even more intelligent than he had 
imagined; and. this was saying much. He had been before aware 
of her simple modesty and amiable disposition, but he could not be 
aware to its full extent of all below the surface; — her justness of 
opinion — her perfect taste — her quickappreciation of the beautiful 
itt> works of art — her unvarying el^ance of mind. He had the 
power of drawing out characters, of interesting people in the right 
way, and of - leading them to speak of their feelings and sentiments. 
Anne felt quite at ease with him during the drive, and she began to 
tlunk. oft him less as the clever, satirical Mr. Temple of society, 
than.as; the. person whose sentiments she bad found, with surprise 
aodipleasure, coinciding with her own. She (bought him still, as 
she had thought him before, more agreeable than any other per» 
soot she knew. 

It seemed impossible to listen to him and not have the impression 
oli hewing, that wfaicb was new, and yet so true and just; that it 
didsMt startle the listener, or seem unnatural. There was nothing! 
heavy in his conversation: the- gravest subject might be discussed 
serioiuJyand at length,, and ihoujdi never treated lightly, or decked 
wUhvunbeeoimnglevity, yet-it was never with him the dr^ pond«-> 
rous>.tlidn{p^bat><mosti.seriotM>eoiiversatioaS'beeomei IR matters 
-of ‘taste, how rdel%iiifal,‘” thsMight Anne, “to hear hkn talk. HO- 
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seeoied to think with me, and expressed whet L have so. often felt. 
How he leads one into his. enthusiasm 1 It was very alrange; ’’ half 
sighed Anne, as she loosened her hair that night, ** that our- senti- 
ments should have been so much, the same, that after so tdiortian 
a^uaintance he should seem to understand my feelings better than, 
any one I; ever knew before.” 

JU>rd,StoketDn,had:not yet proposed 1 He was relying, on . a few. 
more days at Hadley. Setter enjoy the present moment, and make 
assurance doubly sure. “ Shouldshe reject me,” thought he. “I: 
wish, I knew quite what she thought:! Well, I: will leave it a day 
or two.” 

Tbe breakfast at Hadley the next morning was, as usuah a 
sociable and happy meal. Everyone seemed- in excellent spirits, 
and Miss JTrevor talked and made tea to perfection. It was a lovely 
day, and«another excursion was thought of. 

“ Will you trust me to drive your ponies again. Lady Hadley ?” 
said Lord Sloketon. “ I saw them before breakfast, and they look 
fresher than ever ! They are the best pair of ponies I ever saw — 
never flagged the whole way. 1 should like such a pair if,” sotto 
•» oce to Sophy, who, as usual, sat next him, “ there were a lady to 
use them. My mother and sisters never drive, they are such cow- 
.ards.” • 

The pai'ty was settled ^ and Anne wondered a little whether she 
fl^ould be seated by Mr. Temple again. Yes. ! she heard from the 
oth'V'-' e. . ' c.^ the table that he meant to go ; and something, she. 
thuughtj ne saidy about “ the arrangement having been perfect yes- 
terday.” Anne thought she heard this, but Sir Henry Poynton 
<vouId -ash her a question just at the time. 

However that, drive was fated never to take place. The letters 
came in. One war given to Mr Lfrey — a black seal, and - broad' 
black-edged paper. Mr. Grey’s colour came and went as he opened’ 
it. He thought of his two sons, both absent, and fearing for them,- 
it was almost a relief to find tliat the letter announced the death of ■ 
bis brother-in-law, Mr. Daventry. 

The consequence was an immediate departure from Hadley. 

Lord Stoketon had time to assure himself that the death of- 
her uncle* was not a matter of grief to Sophy, for neither she, nor' 
Anne, had ever seen him but once, and to try to be satisfied, that 
at least she was spared this affliction ; and Eld ward Temple bad- 
time to admire Anne!s look- of -consideration for poor Soph^y — her 
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tolal f«rgetfulness of self — her proper degree of feeling — and her 
heart- felt exclantation of “ poor, poor girl,” as Mr. Daventry’s only 
daughter was named. Then, as soon as ladies' maids, and foot- 
men, and coachmen, could be bustled into activity, and the loss of 
their dinner, adieus were uttered, and Lord Stoketon pressed So- 
phy's hand, and muttered something like ** God bless you,” and 
hurried away to hide his feelings ; Sir Henry called out to Anne hot 
to forget her old friend, and to hope they should meet again to tell 
her that other little story ; Lady Hadley kissed her alTsctionately ; 
Edward Temple looked grave and considerate ; they shook hands, 
and Anne thought he had pressed hers, and she saw he felt for 
her ; good-bys came from the more indifferent portion of the party, 
and the carriage drove off. 


CHAPTER VlH. 


'hilst the carriage is conveying the family of the Greys, as ra-' 
[)' as possible, to Weston, whence Mr. Grey is immediately to set 
Mr. Daventry's place, about a hundred miles distant, 1 must 
|my reader some little information of Mr. Daventry, and the 
^imstances attendant on his death. ^ 

. Daventry was the husband of an only sister of Mr. Grey's^ 
fiad married him against the wishes of her family. Charlotte 
jad t* ^ gentle amiable girl, was bent upon marrying Reginald Da- 
^he other gentle amiable girls, she was very meek and* 

serdient on all other subjects, and very obstinate on this. Her 
iri'tends had fears for her happiness, and their fears were realized . 
She experienced that complete desolation of heart, which springs 
from the unkindness &nd neglect of a husband who is loved and 
obeyed with the same ardour and affection as at the moment when 
he vowed to love and cherish her in return. 

One daughter was born, and Mrs. Daventry died of «a broken 
heart ; it was really of a broken heart, although Mr. Daventry did 
assure himself and his friends that this could not have been the case, 
as it was notorious she had died of a consumption. Her friends 
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allowed that she did. Mr. Grey, amongst others, allowed it ; but 
he could not again bear the sight of the man who had caused her 
to die ; nor was it required of him, for Mr. Daventry knew that he 
deserved to be hated, and he hated Mr. Grey — cordially hated 
Mm. 

Mr. Grey loved his sister. It was with bitterness of heart that 
he had seen her the victim of a being smeh as Reginald Daventry. 
He had seen it for years, and without the power of averting ij. He 
saw the gentje and affectionate girl, she who had been the playmate 
of his childhood, growing old w'ith sorrow ; patient, unrepining, 
loving still : many a bitter hour it had cost him, and*if there was a 
man in the world towards whom he could not exercise the command 
to ‘ Lovc«thy neighbour as thyself,’ it was to the husband of his 
.sister. , 

Sometimes he had made an effort for her, but it had failed — 
partly, as he feared, by his own imprudence. Sometimes, in the 
indignation of the moment he had departed from the command of 
self, which he knew to be the safest conduct for his sister’s peace, 
and it made him a bitter enemy in Reginald Daventry. 

When he heard of the birth of a child, he hoped that the gift o{ 
this little being might effect a change, hut it was a vain hope. It 
only seemed to add to the evil. It was a girl, and Mr. Daventry 
wished for a boy. Mrs. Daventry lived for some years after the 
birth of her child, gradually sinking under disappointment and grief. 
She too had vainly encouraged a hope, and when this hop^was 
destroyed, she lyid fondly cherished another, that a boy might be 
given^her, and that he might bring back some little share of her 
husband’i^ affection; but disappointment succeeded again, and when, 
two years after the birth of her daughter, Mrs. Daventry sunk into 
the grave, Mr. Grey could only rejoice through his tears thaO%er 
sufferings were at an end. 

He had seen Mr. Daventry soon after her death — it was a hard 
task, and Mr. Grey hoped not to be obliged to see him again. He 
knew that he should not be allowed to be of use to his sister’s child ; 
or he would gladly have endured any thing for her sake. 

Mr. Daventry had talents, was agreeable in society, was good- 
looking, aqd had every outward accomplishment which might ex- 
cuse Charlotte Grey for having obstinately determined to marry 
him. Rut it was on the exterior only that his attractions dwelt ; 
profligate, extravagant, violent-tempered, and proud, comprising 
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in one character the faults of many ; such was Reginald Daventry ! 
One redeeming trait at length appeared. He loved his daughter ; 
and to this daughter, whom from an infant Mr. Grey had never be- 
held, he was now summoned. He forgot the wrong her father had 
done, and he obeyed the summons, eager to afford consolation to 
the poor lonely girl, who had lost her only friend. 

When he reached Mr. Daventry’s residence, he was received by 
the medical man, who seemed the only person his illness bad sum- 
moned near him : no relations, no friends were there, to sooth his 

€* 

sufferings, to regret his loss, and to comfort his daughter. 

Shortly after his arrival the door opened, and a maid-servant en- 
tered to tell 3Ir. Grey that her mistress desired to see him. His 
heart beat as he thought of beholding his niece — of seeing perhaps 
a likeness of his poor sister. 

He followed the servant, and in a few minutes he was in the 
presence of Charlotte Daventry. Rut it was not the youthful 
representative of the Charlotte Daventry whom he had loved : 
there was no resemblance to affect him. It was Reginald Daventry 
whom she resembled, and the likeness was so strong that any other 
moment, Mr. Grey would have recoiled with a shudder. A burst of 
grief followed bis entrance. IMr. Grey felt for her, and the recol- 
lection of her bc;/ng his sister’s child overpowered him. He wept 
with her; he tried to sooth her, but she drew away, and only 
burst into fresh grief. 

At length she composed herself, and in a low voice said, “ All is 
left to your care. Here is a paper, it is my father’s.” She almost 
shrieked as she uttered his name. All directions are iu this ; take 
it, Sir. You will leave me now and Mr. Grey saw that^ it would 
be only cruel to stay with her. 

He left the room, and as he closed the door he heard the cries 
of suppressed agony bursting forth — he heard the screams of un- 
controlled grief, and he never forgot the horror of those sounds. 

He hesitated 'W'hcther to return. He felt it might be worse than 
useless; but it was too dreadful! and he determined, at least, to 
try. He went back and opened the door. There she lay stretched 
on the sofa, her arms tos.siog abroad, whilst she uttered almost 
shrieks of agony. His entrance aroused her. She started up, and 
seeing Mr. Grey, screamed with horror, and throwing forward her 
arms, pointed towards the door. 

“ I asked to be Ivft,” said she. “There is your way.” 
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Mr. Grey shuddered as he saw her look of repugnance, and 
he felt, indeed, that his presence was useless, lie withdrew 
to another room, and there examined the papers which she had 
placed in his hands. One of these was a letter addressed to him- 
^If by Mr. Daventry. It was a dying appeal. It asked pardon 
for his past conduct, recommended his daughter to Mr. Grey’s 
compassion, and requested, as the highest favour he could grant, 
that he would take the poor fatherless girl under his roofj He 
left directions that Mr. Grey should be remunerated as far as his 
daughter’s means would allow; but the extravagance which, in 
his letter, he professed to bewail, had reduced his foMiine to barely 
a competency ; and Charlotte would scarcely have the means to 
live, as Jjecame her station, if :Mr. Grey would not, in charity, 
.allow Ijer a home with his daughters. 

He had not constituted him legally her guardian, but he appealed 
to his compassion to bestow on her the care of one. 

The letter was powerfully worded ; it t\'as a strong appeal to the 
feelings. Reginald Daventry was a clever man, and he made use 
of his talents where it was necessary. His appeal was not made in 
vain. Mr. (irey felt, as he read his last letter, that he might 
perhaps have done him injustice. Charlotte Daventry was told 
that, if she felt equal to so early a removal, she should return with 
Mr. (lirey, to Weston, the day after the funeral, that she might 
henceforward look upon himself and fllrs. Grey as a second father 
and mother, and Weston as her home. 

The olfer was accepted with gratitude. On their second meet- 
ing she had been perfectly composed, and asked pardon for the 
veheraen^ betrayal of her grief on their first interview. “ Her afflic- 
tion,” she said, “ had bewildered her.” She thanked Mr. Grey 
with the warmest expressions of gratitude for his kindness — looked 
more than she expressed, and said, as she pressed his hands in 
both of hers, “ All the duty and affection of a child to a parent I 
shall owe you, and you will never fail to receive all that the 
warmest gratitude can ensure. If I fail — if I seem perverse — 
if I am unpleasing to you,” her voice faltered ; “ if I fail to inspire 
you with affection — will you think of my poor mother ?” The tears 
fell, and ghe could say no more. Mr. Grey pressed her to him, 
kissed her cheek, which was wet with his tears as well as her own, 
and faltered out an assurance of unceasing care to supply to her 
the place of a parent. 
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Foelings such as ihose displayed by (‘liariuUc Daventry, in this 
little scene, gave Mr. Grey real satisfaction, lie hoped that, al- 
though resembling her father in face, the Charlotte Daventry now 
about to enter his family, and to be the companion of his daughters, 
was in other respects like the Charlotte Daventry whom he had 
once so fondly loved as Charlotte Grey. 

But once or twice, during the days which elapsed before the 
funeral, was he painfully reminded of her likeness to her father. 
Whetf they had been talking together, when she seemed deeply 
impressed with his kindness, she would suddenly burst into a wild 
fit of grief, and, as he tried to console her, she would turn on him 
a look, such as her father could have given — would shrink from 
him, and rush out of the room. 

The funeral at length, (and what .an at length did it appear!) the 
funeral at length was over; and Charlotte Daventry, composed 
and almost cheerful, \vas conveyed from her home to become one 
of a new family — to leavcwbehind all that she had ever loved, and 
to place herself amongst entire strangers, dependent on their kind- 
ness, and I might almost say, their bounty. 

Mr. Grey would hardly have believed it possible, had he been 
told a month back, that he should now be seated in a carriage with 
his niece Charlotte Daventry by his side journeying towards W eston 
to introduce her there as to her home — that she should have been 
confided to him by Bcginald Daventry himself— that he should 
experience no repugnance to the charge, and Ih.at he should even 
feel almost in charity with this very Beginald Daventry : yet so 
i t was. ' 

We will le<avc tiie character of Charlotte D.iventry to time, .and 
the ingenuity of the reader to discover; and once more allude to 
Mr. Daventry. 

It has been said that he h.ad one good trait, and that one was 
love for his d.aughlcr. How he came to love seems an enigma. 
CharloU<^ Daventry liad sccme<l born to ho disliked hy him ; first, 
because she was a girl, and he had wished for a boy; and next, 
because he had never been known to love any thing. She had 
begun life with a |)ositive stock of hatred from him. The baby 
was obliged to he smuggled out of the way, and all doors kept 
scrupulou.s1y closed, for fear “ papa,” or “ Mr. Daventry,” as he 
was called, should lu-ar her voice. She was eight years old before 
he had ever spoken to her, except to utter a cross word, or a 
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scold; not the gentle, or cross word of a mama,' who professes 
not to spoil her darling^ children. '* No, the being, come to years 
of discretion, might have trembled to hear the words which saluted 
the youthful Charlotte's ear. 

Yet, dfter the age of eight, a change took place. The child had 
unconsciously gone the right way to work. She had been in the 
room when Mr. Daventry was speaking to some one, had understood 
what had been said, and made some extraordinary remark^ The 
father had Jaeen struck. “That child will be a wonder,” said he; 
and from that hour he made her his constant companion, and 
between father and child, as the child grew into Vnaturity, not a 
thought or a secret was withheld from each other. 

Charlotte Daventry was in her eighteenth year when her father 
died. .There was little to attract attention in her appearance. She 
was rather tall, her hair and eyes were dark, she was pale, and had 
no peculiar brilliancy of complexion. Her ligiire was good, and 
she had line eyes. She could lay claim to no other positive beauty, 
yet those who were often in her society, and had conversed with 
her, would have awarded her still higher pretensions to personal 
attractions. 

It will be thought extraordinary that, having been the friend and 
confidante of such a father, Charlotte should hoAe had any good 
qualities, and yet the Creys would hav<! told you that she was a 
good, amiable girl. Still more extraordinary does it seem that Mr. 
Daventry should leave his daughter to the care of Mr. (Jrey, — leave 
her wholly dependent for kindness on him towards whom he felt as 
towards an epemy. 

Reginald Daventry had hated !>lr. Cirey : hated him for his inter- 
ference on behalf of Mrs. Daventry : hated him because he know 
that his sister had been cruelly used by him — knew that Mr. Grey 
must despise and abhor him — hated him because he felt his supe- 
riority in virtue — hated him for his prosperity ; even for his mode- 
ration in prosperity ; even for his forbearance towards himself. 
He detested him no less for his interfering so little, than for his in- 
terfering at all : he was irritated at his showing so little indigna- 
tion, when conscience, that busy sling within, told him it must be 
felt — he Jhated him even because he was the brother of the poor, 
patient, amiable being he had injured ; and yet he left his only 
child, the only bciug whom he loved, to the care of this very per- 
son ! 
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And why was it ? could it be that the approach of death bad 
softened the heart of even Uegmald Daventry? — that he repented? 

Mr. Grey hoped it might be so; in charity he believed what he 
hoped, and as the poor orphan was seated beside him on her jour- 
uey from the home of her affection, from the remains of her father 
— he felt that that father might be forgiven — that he might have 
done him an injustice — that he might, indeed, be worthy of forgive- 
ness, and from his heart he did forgive him. 

Let*Mr. Grey believe as in charity he hoped, but for us, we 
must look behind the scenes ; we must hear the father in his hours 
of unreserve. * Let us hear him when, weakened by illness, he is 
seated with his child, conversing in thefreedomof unrestrained con- 
fidence. , 

Often they talked long and vehemently together. Sometimes he 
would tell of his hatred to Mr. Grey. One day he had been more 
than usually violent. Charlotte had listened and learnt almost to 
hate the man whom her father so abhorred. 

“ Charlotte,” said he, after a bitter invective against Mr. Grey, 
“ tell me that you hate this man — that you will hate him : tell me, 
do you feel that you could love, or even endure, the man who has 
wronged your father?” 

“ Oh no, no !” said Charlotte. “ 1 cannot love the man who 
has done you wrong. Dear father, be satisfied,” and she clung 
around him to quiet his emotions. 

“ If there is a man I hate in the world,” continued he, “ it is 
William Grey — (’harlotte,” addressing his daughter, and becom- 
ing calm in bis manner, whilst be fixed bis eyes on her — “ (char- 
lotte, you will have much in your power. Remember my words. 

You will have much in your power,” said he, speaking slowly 

and seriously, earnestly looking at her as if he wished her to 
weigh each word. “ 1 cannot live long. 1 have that about me 
which must soon end in death. Charlotte, you will be left to his 
care — the care of this very man.” He Ireld her hand : he looked 
at her again. The expression of that look could not be mistaken : 
he meant it should not. It was hate — deadly hate — revenge ! 

It teas understood. He saw that it was, and he withdrew his 
gaze, and unclasped her band, which he had held firmly grasped 
in his as he spoke. “ You will live with him, Charlotte,” said he, 
in an almost mild tone : “ yes ; you will have much in your 
power.” lie paused. A smile came across his face, and curled 
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his lip. “ Charlotte, did you ever hear of the man who warmed 
a serpent in his bosom ? and then — ” he paused — ** and then- 
what did it do, my child ?” 

Charlotte looked at her father with intelligence, and the smile 
was repeated on her countenance. “ It stung him,” said she, in 
a quiet tone. It was enough — father dhd daughter understood 
one another. 

On another occasion he spoke to his daughter of her prq^pects. 

Charlottq,” said he, “ your ambition must be to make a great 
marriage, and if you chance to fix on one whose affections have 
been given — who is the object of love to some fond, foolish girl,” 
— he lowered his voice, and his eyes beamed on her with intelli- 
gence— •“ your dearest companion and coitsin — let this be the man 
— let hijn be the object of your ambition. Were I alive then — 
did 1 ^e you successful — then I should say you had made a great 
marriage — you had fulfilled your duty.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

We will now return with Mr. Crcy and Charlotte Daventry to 
Weston. A letter had informed .Mrs. Grey the circumstances 
tlia^had occurred, and that she must prepare herself for a new in- 
mate in* the family. 

Mrs. Grey was an excellent woman, and very unselfish and un- 
worldly where her heart was touched ; but unluckily on this occa- 
sion it was obstinately bent on not being touched. She had seen 
very little and had heard a great deal of Mr. Daventry, and all she 
had heard made her think him, and not unjustly, “ a shocking 
man !” 

So very wicked to be so uncivil to Mr. Grey, and to use his 
poor wife so ill 1 Such a good woman as she was, for she was 
Mr. Gref’s sister, and her sister-in-law ! she was sure he was a 
very shocking man, and it was so provoking of him to die just then. 
Certainly his death was no loss — on the contrary it was a very good 
thing.” (Good Mrs. Grey!) “ If he had only waited two days 
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later, no body would have missed him, except his daughter, and 
even she would do much better without him.” 

If thus Mrs. Grey could so ill reconcile herself to an unavoidable 
evil, it will be imagined how ill she could submit to one whicly 
might have been avoided. When she read Mr. Grey’s letter an- 
nouncing the intelligenot of Charlotte Daventry’s being left to his 
cftre, and that in less than a week she was coming to reside in their 
family^ nothing could exceed her dismay. 

That Mr. Daventry, that shocking man, should havQ thought ot 
leaving his girl to Mr. Grey’s care — that the daughter of this shock- 
ing man — a gijfl whom she had never seen, and whom she was 
sure was as shocking as her father, should be coming to live in 
the house with them, and to share the advantages of her own 
daughters, and all without asking her advice or opinion [ It was 
monstrous I 

No wonder that she did not bear it quite heroically, and that 
when Mr. Grey arrived at* Weston with Charlotte Daventry, the 
pleasure of seeing her dear good husband again could not quite 
put her into a good humour, or make her leel very cordial towards 
his companion. 

ft is true Charlotte Daventry’s black dress did something, and 
Mr. Grey’s pale^ tired look did a great deal more, and then the 
kind heart, and the afTectionate disposition began to have their 
sway. 

She began to feel about Charlotte Daventry, that “ poor thing, 
she was certainly v'^ry much to be pitied — that, “ «he could not 
help having had such a father and that “ she seemed a quiel in- 
offensive girl, not to be compared to her own daughters in beauty 
and before the evening was over, she had shed some tears for her, 
and kindly taken her up to her room when she expressed a wish 
to retire forthe night, offered her some gruel or white wine whey, 
because she thought she must have <;aught cold on the journey — 
had actually fetched her own peculiar bottle of camphor julep, and 
had sent her own maid to assist in undressing her, and then Mrs. 
Grey began to think that it was not so foolish a thing in Mr. Grey 
to have brought her, and felt that there was something not so un- 
pleasant in being kind, and in giving up her peculiar bottle of cam- 
phor julep and her own maid. 

.She felt like a heroine, and csdled Charlotte Daventry ‘ poor 
thing,’ for we do not know exactly how long afterwards. 
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Various were the feelings called forth in the different members 
of the Grey family by the events of the last week. William and 
Henry were both at home. W^illiam had been called away from 
a pleasant party, and as he was not acquainted with Mr. Daventry, 
'and could not like what he had beard of him, he may stand ex- 
cused for in some measure sharing Mrs."- Grey’s feelings on the 
subject. 

Henry might perhaps be excused for a contrary feelii^. He 
did not know ‘ old Daventry,’ ‘ he supposed he would be no loss,’ 
and as by his death he was brought home from school, and no one 
was sorry, he did not see why he should be- so. To tell the truth, 
he was rather glad, for he wanted to see Anne, and ask about 
Hadley* and also to beg she would get permission for him to be- 
long Ip the erieket-club. 

i9ophy might be expected to enter fully into Mrs. Grey’s feelings, 
and she was vexed, not so much for the loss of Lord Stoketon’s 
proposal, as for the loss of the Archery* and of the sight of Captain 
Herbert, “ just to decide what she felt concerning him,” and 
“ whether she could, with a free conscience, give her hand to 
Lord Stoketon.” 

As to Anne, she alone, of all the family, felt as l>Ir. Grey had 
done. She had been very sorry to leave Uadloy, but scllishness 
stopped there, and all her interest was given to her poor cousin, 
all her pity was bestowed on her, all her hope that her father might 
sooth the orphan’s sorrows. 

When Mr. ^ Grey’s letter arrived, giving a favourable account 
of her manner, and telling of her distress, and her expressions of 
gratitudq, Anne felt .a still warmer interest. She rejoiced that 
(he poor orphan was to come among them, and hoped that she 
might be able to comfort her. No repining thought, that but for 
Mr. Daventry’s death she should have enjoyed two more days of 
Edward Temple’s society, came across her mind : all considera- 
tions of self were forgotten in the fear that her father would be 
worn and fatigued by his painful duties, and in the wish to sooth 
her poor deserted cousin. 

She anxiously expected her arrival, and no voice was so kind as 
Anne Grqy’s to welcome the fatherless Charlotte Daventry, no hand 
so readily extended, no tear so ready to flow, or so restrained from 
flowing, lest it should aflect the poor suftcrer for whom it w'oiild 
have fallen — no attention so unobtrusive, yet so watchful, and 
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unceasing — and (he pour sobbing Charlotte felt it to be so as she 
was left alone in her chamber that first sad night, when placed 
alone among strangers, and strangers who, as she knew, disliked 
and despised her father. 


We^pass over a few months, and we shall find Charlotte Daveii- 
try comfortably established at Weston, the family there ceasing 
to feel as if any thing remarkable had occurred, and Charlotte herself 
ehow'ing but few traces of grief. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey had begun to think of her as a good, quiet 
girl. 

Mr. Grey had again settled peaceably to the enjoyment of his 
books and arm-chair, and sometimes wondered to himself whether 
all that he had seen of Charlotte Daventry, on his first introduction, 
were not a dream; and then he resumed his books, and forgot to 
wonder. He was always kind and affectionate to her, but, as he 
saw that Mrs. Grey and his daughters were so likewise, he did not 
trouble himself to be peculiarly attentive; but .\nne received several 
extra kisses for her never-failing consideration for her cousin. 

Mrs. Grey had thought that Charlotte w’as a very good girl, and 
that it was very good of Mr. Grey and herself to have given her a 
home, and not unpleasant to themselves, as she w'as “ so useful and 
good tempered, and so handy, and never seemed to mind doing any 
thing for any one.” 

William said that Charlotte “ was a good-humoured girl, ^fter 
all, and not a bore; that she had a good Innniure — prodi^pous fine 
eyes,and would be really handsome if she had a belter complexion;” 
and he was sufficiently impressed with the respect due to her good 
qualities, to demur in asking her to ring the bell, and always said, 
“ May i trouble you” — or, “ I’ll thank you to ring the bell, as you 
are near it;” and even made a sort of apology for taking her seat, 
or her book, (.‘harlotte seemed to think it quite right she should 
give up her book, or her seat to her cousin William, and ring the 
bell, near it or not, and William liked her as a good useful girl. 

Henry said she was excellent fun sometimes — avowed that she 
walked very well, was a famous hand at battledore and shuttlecock, 
and he was sure could play at cricket if she would try ; he must say 
that sometimes he almost liked her better than Sophy, for Sophy 
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had grown such a fine lady. Slill she was nothing to Anne, hut 
then who was? 

“ I wish, with all my heart, Sophy were married, ’’ ^continued he, 
“ to some fine fellow with four-in-hand, and plenty of riding horses ; 
one to spare always for friends, you know, Anne ! And then what 
fun we should have here at home. You would be Miss Grey, and 
Kover might come into the drawing-room just now and then — you 
would allow that, Anne ? and you would not mind a little whistling 
outside the house or even perhaps along the passage, and through 
the hall, when I was in capital spirits ?” 

To return to the opinions formed of Charlotte 'Daventry, it is 
suilicient to say that Anne loved her and still felt pity for her, and 
that Sopjiy entrusted her with some of her secrets. 

Wlijit Charlotte Daventry thought of her relations it is useless to 
say. She appeared contented, and as happy as her recent affliction 
would admit. She seemed very willing to love and to be loved by 
them all, and to consider them superior to herself. 

It will be believed that the visit to Hadipy was sometimes talked 
of by Sophy and Anne, and that Mrs. Grey had neither forgotten t<» 
think nor to speak of Lord Stoketon, nor every now and then to be 
angry with poor Mr. Daventry; for though she now constantly 
appended the ‘ poor' to his name, as the weeks p{isscd on, and no 
letter franked ‘ Stoketon’ arrived, it was hard to suppose she could 
help lamenting that he had not deferred his death for a day or two. 

Moreover, w ith all her ingenuity (and Mrs. Grey was an ingenious 
.woman), she could not exactly foresee how they were to meet 
again. She thought of several places, and asked Mr. Grey several 
times whether he did not think it likely they should meet Lord 
Stoketon on such or such an occasion? but Mr. Grey never would 
say more than “ I don’t know, my dear and if, not satisfied with 
that matter of fact assertion of inferior foresight, she urged for a 
better answer, she only obtained “ I really cannot say, for I have 
heard nothing about Lord Stoketon, and 1 know nothing of his friends 
and acquaintance." 

Mrs. Grey was really justifiable in saying to herself, sometimes, 
“ How provoking Mr. Grey is !’’ for he ought to have been anxious 
about Loi;d Stoketon, as he believed that Sophy w-as not indifferent 
to him, and though thoughts, and wonders, and guesses were of no 
avail, he should have thought, and wondered, and guessed to a cer- 
tain extent. His daughter’s future happiness was in question, and 
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yet he would be bliad and deaf, and eat his dinner, and read his 
books, and be healthy and blooming, and let poor Mrs. Grey iidget 
alone, .and run the risk of having to advertise for an appetite, and a 
lost shade of Vermillion, without sharing in one single fraction of 
her Iidget ! 

Mr. Grey was in fact too easy and indolent. 

I have to relate what Sophy and Anne said and thought about 
Hadley, and whether Anne made any confidences ! whether the 
name 5f EdwarS Temple was mentioned, and whether Anne con- 
fessed, with many a blush and many a sigh, the possession of one 
interesting relic to be treasured up, and looked at, and — (shall we 
say it?) — kissed ! the possession of a corner of a newspaper, which 
had been actually watched from between the agonizing pressure of 
his finger and thumb — the torn sheet of paper on which l|is very 
hand had traced, with manly elegance, these words, ‘ My dear Sir,’ 
and had left it because he thought ‘ My dear Sir,’ not dear 
enough to he worthy of a* letter ; or perhaps, still more valuable, 
the very pen with wliich he had w'ritten. 

Hid Anne Grey make any such confessioii ? no, no, she had none 
to make : she was not a girl to preserve relics — to treasure up hits 
of paper that were not meant to be treasured up. Alas ! she was 
never intended for a heroine ! 

It must be owned that she thought of Edward Tenjple with in- 
terest; and whenever her spirits were particularly good, and she 
looked forward to future plans, and probabilities of happiness, tln^ 
figure of Edward Temple was always supplied with an exalted pe- 
destal in the galleries or gardens of her castles in the air. She 
never forgot that there w'as such a person when she indulged in 
pleasing reveries, and slie wondered, with no little interest, whe- 
ther she should ever meet him again. 

But still she had no confidences to make, and she was quite 
ready to listen to Sophy; to wish and hope, and conjecture and ad- 
vise ; to repeat over and over again the same wishes, hopes, ami 
conjectures, without a single impatient look, a single shuffle of the 
chair, or wistful glance towards the window. She patiently listened 
to the oft-repeated words of * I really have a great regard for Lord 
Stoketon,' and ‘ do not really care for Captain Herbert,’ and “ did 
you see what a nice 0 |>cn carriage Lord Stoketon had ? He said he 
got it because he thought his sisters would like it. What a good 
hrotlier he must be! He .sny.s that .Alford i.s u beautiful place, just 
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the size of Hatllcy, and there is an excellent conservatory, and it is 
in a very good neighbourhood. I wonder whether we shall meet 
him again, Anne ?” 

I To all such remarks, as often as they were repeated, did Anne 
reply with the same unwearied interest. The thought it natural 
that Sophy should require her to do so, and she wished her to 
speak of her feelings, for as her opinions were not always con- 
sistent, she hoped to he useful in correcting the errors into which 
she occasionally fell. She wished that Lord Stoketon should bo 
•|>rizcd fur something better than his rank and fortune, and by lead- 
ing Sophy to compare his sincere attachment and real virtues, with 
the false and frippery character, the dai^ing exaggerated passion 
of Captain Herbert, she hoped, from siich d comparison, that Sophy 
would {parn to prize and love the virtues of the one, as placed 
against the faults and tinsel follies of the other. In the one case to 
make her love the virtues themselves from attachment to the per- 
son to whom they belonged — in the other to make her dislike the 
person himself from dislike to the faults of which he was possessed. 

And this was not so diflicult a task. Human frailty was on 
Anne’s side, for rank and fortune were with the virtues — poverty 
and insignilicaiice with the faults ; and even human frailty, as a 
means, maybe rendered available in the attainment pf human virtue. 

Sophy began to speak and think highly of domestic virtues, of 
the charm of warm-heartedness, of the value of steady principles, 
the comparative superiority of honest .sincerity and manly blunt- 
ncss, over the studied softness and the heartless selfishness of the 
finished coxcoinl) ; and, fortunately, the blunt, manly character had 
a title, a fortune, a house in town and country, and a charming 
carriage ; and the finished coxcomb had nothing but one small gig 
— one large trotting horse, besides his hunters — one small boy, 
and one great and highly prized self. 

So while .Sophy Grey holds the balance, up Hies Captain Her- 
bert in the scale, lighter than air : whilst quietly and easily sits my 
Lord Stoketon resting on the ground, and wealth and rank, and a 
warm and constant heart, arc at her feet. 

Ah! Sophy Grey — happy, happy woman ! Acknowledge and 
confess your happiness — Prize the gift of that heart— It is gilded 
and titled, but never mind 1 You need not be so very disinterested, 
for you are not a heroine ! 

But now tliat Sophy is in a proper frame of mind to accept all 
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these good things, tliere remains a difficulty — Is Lord Stoketon so 
very constant ? How is this to be ascertained ? 

We must diffiise the genial spirit of invitation, we must inspire 
some of the many cyphers who contribute to our good neighbour-, 
hood, with a propensity to distribute those little airy messages made 
up of ‘ May I have the pleasure,’ and ‘ It will give us much plea- 
sure,’ &c. We must wish that the stable-yard at W’eston should 
ring with the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and Mr. and Mrs. Grey be 
kept in constant occupation breaking open seals, and taking from 
their envelopes the smooth scented enclosure, with sweet and ho-'*' 
nied words, stiH sweeter J^an the perfumed paper which conveyed' 
them. 

This must be our wish’^'^that thus Sophy Grey may have an op- 
portunity of meeting Lord Stoketon again. 


CHAPTEH X. 

We must suppose that, amongst the many good neighbours 
whom the Greys possessed, there were not a few who visited 
Weston when it was known that Mr. Daventry had left an only 
girl to the care of Mr. Grey. 

It was impossible that any one could give information on the sub- 
ject of Charlotte Daventry, as no one had as yet seen her ; and 
though many conjectured that she was pale and interesting'; and 
others that she was quite the contrary, and had shown remarkable 
hardness of lieart ; still there were none who could speak from fact, 
and all were anxious to judge for themselves, and see how poor 
Mr. Grey looked under the iniliction of a niece. 

All were eager to find out whether the stories were true of his 
having at first refused the charge, till Mr. Daventry, on his death- 
bed, holding ]Mr. Grey’s hand in his, had made him faithfully pro- 
mise to do so on pain — some said, of being visited by his ghost, — 
some said, merely of a dying man’s curse ; — whether it were true 
that William Grey was already desperately in love with her, and 
that they w'cre to be married as soon as her mourning was over; — 
whether it was true, that the orphan was plunged in such deep aillic- 
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tion that she had scarcely spoken, and never smiled since, and that 
she intended wearing mourning all her life, and had made a deter- 
mination never to marry — but it will be an endless task to tell all 
'>the reasons why people were anxious to call at Weston. 

One other will suffice, and that was, simply to ascertain whether 
she were pretty or ugly. But this was a question upon which no 
two people could agree, even after having seen her; and for some 
time the neighbourhood of Weston was left in doubt whethef Miss 
Daventry were a beauty or not. 

The earliest visitor at Weston, after the ordinary period of se- 
elusion had elapsed, was Lady Dowton^^o, though such a sad 
invalid, contrived once or twice in the ^B*, on great occasions to 
get out tQ see her ‘ dear friends,’ who hlra been ‘ so kind to her.’ 
Tliis wgis^ one of the great occasions which called Lady Dowton 
forth fr^m her luxurious sofa, and the first of the carriages that 
drove up to the door at Weston was hers. 

As she moved languidly into the roomj her eyes were anxiously 
oast around to discover the interesting orphan ; but, alas I ^nothing 
was to be seen but Mrs. Grey, with a large work-basket before her, 
William Grey’s long legs stretching forth from the mysteries of an 
arm-chair, the back of which was turned towards the door, and 
Anne Grey seated at her drawing table with brush*in hand. 

Lady Dowton was disappointed, but still, having been admitted 
was something ; and as Sophy was likewise out of the room, she 
hoped that the cousins w’cre together, and that before long they 
might both appear. 

At any rate she could hear something aliout her, and she could 
learn mapy particulars, which could not be learnt in her presence. 

“ Ah ! dear Mrs. Grey, how are you ? 1 have felt so much for 

you I” but Lady Dowton spoke her feelings doubtfully, for she was 
not sure which line to take — whether the Greys were to be pitied 
or not, for the loss of a man whom they never saw, and whose 
character had been notoriously unamiable ; so she took the safest 
course, and threw a good deal of feeling and commiseration into 
her manner. If it so chanced that it was not required in the exact 
manner supposed, still there was cause for pity in Sophy and 
Anne’s having been kept out of gaiety for so many weeks, and she 
continued, “ I have felt so much for you all.” 

Mrs. Grey’s unconscious, comfortable look of undisturbed con- 
tentment and peace of mind, whilst she stared a very little as if 
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forgetlin^ exactly why she was to be pitied, set r.>ady Dowton 
light. 

“ You are very kiod,” said Mrs. Grey smiling, and Lady Dow- 
ton saw there was no cause for any more pity, except for herself.” 

“ Ah ! 1 am glad to see you so well. It is such an age since 1 
have seen you, that I really feared you might not have continued 
well all the time.” 

' “ My mother is not subject to bad health, and never was better 
in her life,” said William Grey, who disliked Lady Dow, ton and her 
tiresome complaints. He loved to give her blunt answers and cut 
lier short whedever he ^|dd. “ I hope Sir John is well ?” said he, 

knowing Sir John to beij^K least interesting subject to her Lady- 
ship. 

“Ah ! thank you — so kind in you! He is perfectly well-;-but, my 
dear Anne, do let me see you and hear you speak,” said site, turn- 
ing the subject, and extending a hand to Anne, who had been vainly 
hoping to continue her drawing unmolested. “ Do let me hear a 
little of yourself, now your poor old friend has made the effort of 
coming to see you : indeed it is a sad effort; but for the sake of such 
kind friends 1 would not have attempted it. So then you have got 
a new companion, poor thing !” glancing tow'ards William, for that 
story might be true ; but no change in his colour appeared, and it 
must be decidedly contradicted. “ 1 shall be the first to do it,’’ 
thought she. 

Anne supposed that Lady Dowton spoke of her cousin, and said 
every thing proper about the pleasure of having h®** f®*" ® com- 
panion. 

“ 1 suppose she does not yet appear in society !” s 9 id Lady 
Dowton. 

“ I don’t know,” said Anne. “ We have never yet seen any 
one excepting our own relations ; but I do not suppose that Charlotte 
would he afraid of being seen, though she would not go out at 
present. She and Sophy are just set off on a long walk.” 

“ Not afraid of being seen,” thought Lady Dowton. “ It was 
said ironically — Depend upon it she is a bold dashing girl, with no 
feeling whatever ; and Anne does not like her. She and Sophy 
are gone for a long walk, so there is no chance of my seeing her. 
1 may as well make a short visit, and I shall have the more time 
for writing.” 

“ You have heard, I suppose, my dear Mrs. Grey,” said she, 
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‘ that some new friends are to be established this webk at Ghat- 
terton — Mr. and Mrs. Ftdey, and their family. Charmidg peeple, 

I hear — She was Lord GMeddon’s daughter. A swdi^t wdiliaii I Mj 
sad health will scarcely permit me to make their acquaintahce. I 
am nearly cut out from society, you know ; but Aiine and your dear 
Sophy will, 1 am certain, be as good to me as they always are. 
You will call on the family, of course, when they come, and theh 
you will think of me, and bring me any little amusement ii^your 
power. It ys always interesting to hear the conversation of neiV 
people. Oh! I am so fatigued T’ 

“ Try this chair, Lady Dowton,” said \\^iath, with the broadest, 
bluntest, most healthy tone, properly got tt^or the occasion. ** Ton 
would be*rested directly. Whenever 1 am tired with a long day’s 
shooting, I try this chair, and it always rests me sooner than any 
thing.” , 

** Ah !” said poor Lady Dowton, trying not to show that she 
mortified, “ I know it is impossible for thhse in rude health to ml- 
derstand our feelings. Thank you, thank you. You are very kind^ 
but pray sit down again. Indeed I must be going soon. You were 
staying at a pleasant house in the autumn, Mr. Grey. I heafd of 
you from a friend of mine who was there. Yon know her — ^Mra; 
Acton.” 

“ Yes,” said William. 

** She is a great friend of the Graham’s toe, you know/’ continued 
she. 

“Yes,” said YV^iUiam agaiOj re-seating himself. 

“ Yon hate fteardy of course,” continued Lady DowtOn, ** fitai 
Jane Graham is going to he married?” 

“No, by JoTC,” said William, starting Up. 

The insulting offer of the arm-chair was revenged; 

“ Jane Graham going to he married I I don’t brieve a wolfA M 
ill” Then recollecting himself, and sinking back again ih the avtn. 
chair, he thought “ What a fool I am to ekpose mysdtf to the greatest 
tale-bearer in the kingdom!” 

“ 1 make a rule never to believe any thing 1 hear, you know. 
Lady Dowton,” said he, with his most good-humoured, civil, and 
gentle manner. “ I forget, did you say who it was to?” 

“ No, I did not, for indeed I hardly know whether it would be jus- 
tifiable, as*l heard it from one who is a friend of the family. How- 
ever, there is no harm in saying before friends, and you too, Mr. 

5 
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Grey, are also a friead of the family! It Is Sir Frederic Norton. 
But 1 really am paying you an unconscionable visit. May I trouble 
you, Mr. Grey?” and William rung the bell, and pulled it so vio- 
lently that the spring never recovered it, and the bell-hanger was 
sent for the next day. 

My carriage, if you please.” Joyful sound ! and then came 
the * ^ood-bys,' and the “ do tell your dear sister to come over and 
see ays, very soon ; and you must come, and if Miss Daventry would 
like the walk, and to see Westhorpe — I should be mpst happy — 
She need not be afraid of not being quite quiet. Good-by, my 
love to Sophy;” and thfu^, when fairly out of the room, William’s 
indignation burst forth. V 

*‘An odious, malicious, scandal-bearing woman! I dor’t believe 
a word she says, after all ; though sometimes she may hU on the 
truth — but I don’t believe it!” 'walking and half talking tq himself. 
“ She came, you know, just to ferret out all the news she could 
about Charlotte Daventry. 1 am heartily glad you were both so 
unsatisfactory, and that the girl was out! That, and your spirit of 
reserve, were happy accidents. Odious woman!” and William 
strode out of the room, but soon strode in again, with a glove 
dangling in his hand. 

“ Oh ! by the way, Anne, I wish to goodness, you would mend 
this glove for me. I have not had a glove I can wear, for the last 
month I and as to Watson or Hickman doing any thing for one, or 
doing any thing, indeed, that they ought to do, it is out of the ques- 
tion. Where all my gloves are gone I cannot thiqkl Make 

haste ! Why, what a time a glove takes mending I could have 
done it myself in half the time. 1 would not have aske^ you, if 1 
thought I should have been kept waiting here all this time !” Wil- 
liam was not in the best of humours : but we will hope that a long 
walk, with a holeless glove on his hand, neatly mended by the 
small and nimble fingers of his sister Anne, would help to restore 
him to his usual equanimity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We will leave William Grey to drive away his ill-humour as 
best he might ; that we may relate a part of the conversation which 
look place between Sophy and her cousin, in that^ ill-fated walk 
which deprived Lady Dowton of the inestimable advantage of being 
the first to judge whether Miss Daventry were a beauty or not. 

“ How'l delight in a good long walk,” said Sophy, in setting off 
with thfi determination to take one, and to walk steadily and perse- 
veringly4o the end of it. “ One is so apt to feel stupid if one sits 
at work, or at reading, or drawing for a whole morning, without a 
walk to refresh one’s intellects.” 

“ Yes, very apt,” said Charlotte. “But then I have more occa- 
sion for it than you, because you know I do not draw, or play, or 
do all those delightful things which you and Anne do. At least, 
though I play and draw a little, it is so ill, that it gives me no plea- 
sure. Not that I thought so much of it before I £ame here, and 
learnt how much better people could play and draw than I could.” 

“Oh I 1 dare say in a little time,” said Sophy, stej^ping on briskly 
and con spirito, for she was not displeased at hearing her own 
praises, “you will perform in both ways quite as well as Anne 
and I ” 

“ Oh ! do you think so ?” said Charlotte in an animated tone, and 
looking towards Sophy’s self-satisfied face, — “ Do you think I ever 
could ? I should so like it ! 1 do sometimes so very much wish 

that 1 was a little more like you — and Anne,” added she, as if it 
were an after-thought, added because it was proper to do so. 

“ 1 have not the least doubt about it, Charlotte,” said Sophy, still 
walking con spirito^ but with a more stately air, and a smile widen- 
ing the line of bright red lip, and displaying the pearly row of 
teeth within, — lighting up the bright blue eyes, and touching even 
the small l^ell-formed nose with a spirituality — an expression — to 
which noses are not commonly allowed to lay any claim, even in a 
novel, and which nothing but a little delicate flattery could have im- 
partedi. 
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However, Sophy Grey’s eyes, nose, and mouth did, one or all of 
(hem, separately or conjointly, give an expression of serene self- 
complacency as she stepped lightly along with Charlotte Daventry ^ 
at her side. 

Charlotte saw it. She looked once when Sophy was not regard- 
ing her, and a smile illumined the peculiar depths of those dark, 
searching eyes. The glance was quickly withdrawn, the face 
grave^gain, and the eyes quiet. 

** You are so good-natured about me,” said she, “ I cannot say 
how much I feel it — how often 1 think of it I It seems so strange 
that you should take any notice of me. 1 never thought when 1 
came, and first saw you-^ — when, I looked round the room and saw 
how nice you looked! so different to what I knew that ( was — I 
never thought you would be with me as you are, and that k should 
learn not to be so much frightened at you. i told you once before, 
how beautiful I thought you, and how I picked you out from all 
the party to be the one to be frightened at , because I thought you 
looked ao superior to all ; and now, indeed, I do not know why I 
am less alarmed, for I think you much superior to what ! did then 
— to what I could do before I knew more of you she paused a 
moment, ** and do you really think that I shall ever grow at all 
like you?” 

** Why, I dare say you will, if you mean as to drawing and 
music, as soon ns you like : you will know quite as much of it ns 
we do, and 1 dare say will surpass us. But remember Charlotte," 
said she laughing, ** I shall not endure that. I shall not like you 
to do any thing better than I can myself I My vanity will not bear 
that At all!” • 

** Ah! you are so droll aRid nice,” said Charlotte, looking at her 
with such a pleased expression. ** Do you know, 1 am going to 
make a confession, So||hy> though 1 don’t know whether 1 should, 
and yet there is no barm, because 1 know you will not repeat it, 
and 1 really could not help what 1 am going to confess. If 1 am 
very wrong, perhaps you will tell me, and 1 will try to change if 1 
can. It is your good-nature, and something so attractive and dear 
in your manner that, perhaps, makes me speak to you differently 
to what 1 should to others, and what 1 have to tell is — you will not 
be angry?” 

“ No, certainly,” said Sophy. 
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Well, what 1 have to tell is, that somehow — 1 do feel to like 
you better than — you will not be angry, shall you ?” 

“ Ob, no, foolish girl to think I should,” said Sophy eagerly, yet 
caressingly. 

“ I do feel, somehow, I like you better than Anne. I tried to 
like her as well, and she is so kind, and it seems so uBgratefu! ! — 
but still I do like you the best, though I try not! — ^but 1 do love you 
so much — but I am sure you are angry ? You must think jne so 
wicked !” said she eagerly, to Sophy. 

“ No, indeed,” was her reply. “ I do not think you wrong, and, 
indeed, 1 ought to be too much flattered to feel it tvrong if it really 
were,” continued she laughing. ** But 1 do not see any thing so 
very wrong in it, especially as you cannot help it; and there is no 
harm in ^our telling me your feeling: you may be sure that I shall 
not repeat it again. As to not liking Anne the best, at present, she 
is so much more reserved than 1 am, so much more serious, per*^ 
haps, that you were not Hkely'to do so* quite as soon. You will 
be quite sure to like her as mneh and more than you do me, when 
you know more of us.” Charlotte did not answer directly, nor 
say she thought it probable. Perhaps she did not feel that it was 
likely, and therefore did not wish to hurt the sisterly feelings of 
Sophy by expressing her thoughts. • 

After a short pause, she said, that she was glad Sophy bad not 
thought her very wrong, and that she was relieved by having told 
her, for she did not know whether it would be right or not to speak 
on such a subject ; and then, as they walked on, Sophy felt that 
Charlotte Davenlry was an uncommonly n&e, open-hearted girl. 
“ She iswery simple and childish,” thought she, but she is such 
a good creature!” Who does not kqow what good creature’ 
means ? That being so exceedingly ffattering and useful to oisr- 
sclves, who never interferes, but always a^s to our pleasures if she 
can; sacrificing self to our interests; ami for afi her favours never 
laying us under any obligations I 

It is a charming character, and happy are those who happen to 
enumerate a good creature amongst their relations, friends, m- 
dependants ! *' She is amusing,” thought Sophy, “ and we are 
very fortunate in having such a companion , when she might have 
been so disagreeable 1” 

It will be supposed thatLady Dowton^s vms not the only visit to 
the Greys. Visitor, after vishor, fueceeded^ and Sophy began’ fo 
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tluak it was rather pleasant to liave been forced into retirement lor 
a short time, for the sake qf the wdloome contrast. 

In all the numerous visits mtmy agreeable things were said and 
listened to. Sophy was, sometimes, told that she was going to 
marry Lord $toketon— 'Soneetimes laughed at for keeping it so 
secret. Sonwtimes told, less openly, that “she had been heard 
of” — that there were various little rumours about a certain gentle- 
man-^that his name began with an S — , but that he had sisters 
whose* name began with a different letter — was asked when it 
would be ? — was told that she ought to pity poor Captain Herbert 
— was called a' cruel girl — was asked after Mr. Temple — was told 
that he had been known to say, that he thought Miss Grey a charming 
person! and he never had been known to say so of any girl before 
— what could be more pleasant than to hear all this ? . • 

When her flattering friends were gone, she began <o think 
whether Mr. Temple had not seemed to admire her. It had not 
exactly sti'uck her before ; but then she bad been a good deal oc- 
cupied with Lord Stokeloa ; she thought, upon reflection, that he 
must have been an admirer. It was very evident, and she only 
wished that she had given him a little more encouragement. 

Anne was present at all these attacks on Sophy, and she sat 
quietly by without receiving her share. Her visitors did not know 
that she had been seated on the barouche-box with one of their 
heroes ! She heard Sophy accused of having captivated Edward 
Temple, and her heart had beat quicker than usual, and the colour 
mounted to her face, as if (foolish girl as she thoughkberself ) it had 
been she and not Soptf^ who had been guilty of such a thing. 

Her heart beat still quicker as she heard what he had said of her 
sister. “ How stupid 1 must have been never to have perceived 
bis admiration I” thought she, and she felt very quiet and steady, 
and a something rather Jbieavy and cold about her heart. 

She remembered that he bad certainly- seemed to admire Sophy 
at first, and one day she had caught him attentively observing them 
both as they stood together, and. their mutual book of drawings 
was being looked at. He had come up to the place- where they 
stood, and she bad been so nervous that she had turned away her 
head just as he approached. He had spoken to Sophy. He had 
evidently come from the other side of the room to speak to her, 
but Lord Stoketon had attracted her attention at the time, which 
mede her apparently uncivil to j^im, and he had walked back again. 
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She saw, on thinking it over, that he Imd probhbty adta(||Bd So- 
phy, and this accounted at once for his good-nature to "herself. 
She felt satisfied, but yet, not quite so much, pleased aa she ought 
to have been ; she could not think why, till she remembered poor 
Lord Stoketon. She saw that he f^ad very little chance .of se- 
curing Sophy’s affections, if Edward Temple was his rival. It Was 
impossible that there could be a moment’s hesitation in any one’s 
mind between 'the two. There was not another person in Eng- 
land, who Could have any chance against Mr. Temple. 

Amongst the many visits to the Greys, which curiosity prompted 
on Charlotte Daventry’s account, one common topic had been re- 
gularly discussed. A new family had arrived at Chatterton. 

Lady*Dowton had, for once, hit on the truth, and Chatterton had 
beconfe*the residence of a family of the name of Foley. It had 
long b<!en untenanted. It was a large and good house, and it had 
gone to the hearts of all the individuals composing this good neigh- 
bourhood to see it year by year unoccupied, and all its powers 
wasted on the rats and mice, which, as it was averred, had there 
taken up their abode long before the period when mothers and 
fathers and daughters had given up hoping it would be inhabited 
by some more desirable occupants ; long before the time when 
mothers had ceased to imagine the rich unmarridd heir domiciled 
to fall in love with one of their numerous daughters ; long before 
fathers had given up the hope of there finding a congenial soul 
who should talk with them on the danger of the nation, be an ac- 
tive magistrate, and religiously preserve game for his neighbours’ 
shooting ; long before daughters had relinquished the hope of find- 
ing at Chatterton a bosom friend, a girl with dark eyes and long 
sentimental ringlets, and a brother nob unlike his sister, poor, pale, 
and interesting ; or, as the more mercenary had anticipated, rich, 
gay, and captivating. 

But still rats and mice alone resided at Chatterton under the 
superintendence of one old woman — a cross, witch-like looking 
being, of whom it was asserted in the village, that she was possessed of 
that superfluous luxury, a familiar spirit. Rats and mice prospered 
under her government : they increased, and grew in number and 
boldness* and at last threatened to mutiny and turn out their sove- 
reign, the witch-like old woman, who declared she could live there 
no longer; and Chatterton was in danger of being deserted by all, 
save the rats and mice. 
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.Mr. |[|fey saved it from this danger, by taking it from its owner, 
Mr. Aatoot and commg ijrUh hia family there to reside. Rats and 
mipe soon disapjpeared, eheerhilnem and comforts appeared in their 
place, and Mr. and Mrs. Foley, their son and daughter, gave the 
neighbourhood aibject for ootfVersation for a year to come. 

Curiosity had been divided between them and Charlotte Daven- 
try.^ ^wo such events had never before occurred in any country 
neighbourhood — a new fanuJy at a house long untenanted, and a 
grown-up orphan who might be an heiress, introduced fiito a loi^- 
established family I 

All who have lived in a quiet country neighbourhood will un- 
derstand the delight of such a concurrence of events ; but happy 
those, who, like Anne Grey, needed no such events to drive away 
the ennui of a quiet country life, and who, with her, have no ennui 
to’drive away. 

Anne needed no excitement — no wound-up curiosity to render 
her contented and cheerful. In her home employments — in her 
pursuits— her duties, sdie found fuK occupation, and she experienced 
the happiness which flows from well-spent time, and a welf-regu- 
lated and cultivated mind. 

But there were many who were not sorry for the excitement of 
Chattmrton and an orphan girl, and even So{diy and Mrs. Grey 
were not uninfected by it. 

Sophy loved goss^, md in spite of the reinroofs of her hither and 
the reflected light ol her mother's lectures, she too frequently in- 
dulged in fliis Caulti. A lively disposition and the ahsence of very 
sound sense led her op to mreulate die ill-natured imports which 
she r^eated only because they were ludicrous, and her lau^ might 
be hyard as she made othere^langh at a sucoessAil story. Perhaps 
bee fault is common to all young ladies above and below the age 
of twenty, who possess a little vanity, not much smiee,. and a very 
small turn for humour. 

Sophy could not be perfectly happy till mse fortunate morning 
the carriage stood at die door, Mrs. Grey, Anne and’ hm’self equip- 
ped — the horses impatimit — the coachman patient — aN ready, and 

they set to pay thmr respects to Mr., Mrs., and Miss Foley> at 
Chatterton. 

And now wiif they be at* homeP l am sure not,” said Sojdly. 

* When one wishes people to be so, they never are? What do 
you say, Anne?” . 
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liOt me see the look of the servants as they open the door,” said 
Anney “ and I will tell you. I always know by the way they receive 
the interesting question.” 

« Ah 1 you know 1 suppose perfectly by the time you hear the 
answer?” said Sophy. 

No, mine is really fair dealing,” said Anne laughing, ** it is an 
instinctive power ef reading thoughts before they are uttered.” 

“ Well, that is very curious,” said Mrs. Grey, who had not been 
listening very attentively, but heard the possession of some new ac- 
complishment claimed by her daughter. That Js very curious 
and useful, I dare say. Who taught you, my dear P” 

Shyness, I believe, mama,” said Anne. ** Shyness is an ex- 
cellent iftstructor sometimes.” 

The^oarriage was going over a rough part of the road, mid it 
was nob very easy to hear. 

“ Oh! Sir S — I Sir Samuel, I supppse — I don’t know him 
half muttered Mrs. Grey;, but Anne did not hear, for the carriage 
was still making its way over the newly gravelled road. 

** Some partner of hers,” thought Mrs. Grey. Here we are 
at the lodge,” said she. “ I wonder whether they will be at 
home.” 

They were at home, and in another minute, Mrs. and the two 
Miss Greys were ushered into the drawing-room at ChaUerton. 


CHAPTER »lf. 

We have introduced the Greys into the Chatterton drawing- 
room. There they found three individuals — one a middle aged 
wonaan, who must, they thought, be Mrs. Foley — another a young 
and pleasing looki^ girl, whom they no less shrewdly guessed to 
be Miss Foley, and a third, a tall dark-haired young man, whom they 
as wisely determined te be Mr. Fdey^ junibVi 

On theiP entrance the trio rose, the middle-aged lady eouplseyed 
in return to Mrs. Grey’s oourteey, and then sat dewn agaui'as if 
she knew nothing about them. The young Indy said something 
civil to all the party, which Mrs. Grey, intent on Ute civility due to 
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Mrs. Foley, did not hear^ ilnd was only forced into attention by the 
pointed offer of a seat, and the two Miss Greys and Mrs. Grey 
being seated, there was a silence. 

The middle-aged lady went on with her knitting, and seemed 
not to think she had any thing else to do. Mrs. Grey thought she 
must devote herself to her, and wondered how it would be best to 
begin the conversation. The young lady seemed bent on speaking 
to Mrs.HJrey, Mrs. Grey appeared as obstinately bent on not consi- 
dering her the person to' whom she ought to attend. The tall young 
man sat in the farther corner of the room, lounging in an arm chair, 
apparently thinking he had no occasion to talk. 

Anne was growing dreadfully shy, and felt as if her life de- 
pended on the awful silence being broken, but yet had not courage 
to utter the first word. What could she say? the day was neither 
fine nor the reverse, and nothing but the weather occurred to her 
mind. Sophy sat, not feeling shy, but with a strong inclination to 
laugh. Had the silence lasted a second more, nothing would have- 
saved her, especially as she saw the young man in the arm chair 
opposite with his mouth curling, and his eyes twinkling with the.- 
same merry propensity I 

At this instant the young lady gave up the hope of attracting Mrs. 
Grey’s attention, and turned towards Sophy, with a blush on her 
face, which passed for a remark, though none was uttered. 
Thoughts of “ Deaf and Dumb asylums,” rushed on Sophy’s mind. 
But the hint was taken. Sophy gave her attention, the laugh that 
had just begun to sparkle in her eyes, and dimple her mouth, was 
checked, she determined to make a bold effort to speak, and said 
something in praise of the weather. The young lady asseflted, and 
the unlucky rain pattered heavily on the window, to declare at that 
moment in audible tones thgt neither Miss Grey nor Miss Foley had 
spoken the truth. However the spell was broken; even the rain 
gave a subject for conversation, and Mrs. Grey, hearing the sound 
of voices, ventured on a remark to the elderly lady, who content- 
edly continued her knitting. 

“ Beautiful place,” said Mrs. Grey. 

‘‘ Yes, beautiful,” said the lady, looking rather surprised at being 
addressed. * 

“ I never saw it look so well,” said Mrs. Grey very civilly. 

Indeed,” responded the lady. 

** 1 hope you like it?” continued Mrs. Grey. 
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The lady looked up — stared — attd answered, “ Certainly.” 

“ What !” thought Mrs. Grey, she thinks 1 ought to know that 
Mr. Foley would not have taken it witViout her approval.” 

“ I hope you like the neighbourhood ?” said Mrs. Grey i^ain. 
The middle-aged lady was puzzled — that was a home question, 
and as Mrs. Grey got only a sort of ‘ hem’ for an answer, she tried 
still nearer home, and said : — 

“ I hope Mr. Foley is well ?” ^ 

“ Mr. an() Mrs. Foley are gone this morning to Hadley,” was 
the reply. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said poor Mrs. Grey, who Actually blushed 
at her mistake ; the secret was out, and this was not Mrs. Foley, 
probably*a visitor, and though Mrs. Grey knew why she ought to 
beg pandpn, she forgot that the middle-aged woman might not; but 
Mrs. Grgy determined to retrieve her error, and turned to the young 
lady, whom she was shocked to think she had so long neglected, 
and resolving to be on the safe side, said : — 

“ Miss Foley, I presume?” 

Miss Foley bowed and half smiled, and Mrs. Grey now feeling 
on safe ground, said, laughing a little, “ It is really so awkward to 
introduce oneself; I hope you will excuse my blunders. I believed 
Mrs. Foley was in the room,” and then followed several civil 
speeches, and Mrs. Grey, looking complimentary towards the 
young man in the arm chair, said : — 

“ Your brother, 1 presume, Miss Foley?” and the reply that it 
was her cousin^called for another apology from Mrs. Grey. 

Soon after, the parting words were uttered and an introduction 
having taken place between the middle-aged woman and the Greys, 
by which they ascertained her name wbs Smith, Mrs. and the two 
Miss Greys walked out of the room — got into the carriage, and there 
might have been heard the long suppressed laughter of Sophy Grey, 
and the accordant merriment of Anne, and then in the drawing- 
room at Chatterton might have been beard the same merry sounds 
from Miss Foley and her cousin, as the carriage drove off.^ 

“ Foley or anti Foley ?” interrogated William Grey, as his mo- 
ther and sisters entered |he room on their return from Chatterton; 
and Sophy gave a, laughing relation of the scene. 

“ Excellent!” said William, “ by Jove! what would 1 not have 
given to have been there ! and so ma’am,” turning to his mother; 
who was unshawling, and had not been attending, ** you told Mrs. 
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what's her name, the faumUe friend, that you hoped she found 
Mrs. Foley's house comfortaUe, and 1 suppose she assured you 
it was?” 

“ No indeed,” said Mrs. Grey, ** she did not say so. 1 thought 
she.seemed not think it so very 

“ Oh I toady,” said Wilham, laughing. So you tell tales out of 
school, do you ? and what is Miss Foley, Sophy ? Has she any 
beauty? Has she any ideas in her head, do you think, beyond a 
fine Mlny day ?” 

** Oh yes! and she is very pretty; I should like to see you in 
love,Williaas, ^ust for once I” a cloud came across William's brow, 
whieh she did not perceive; and Miss F<dey will do admirably 
for you — it would be such a novelty, and so amusing i ” ' 

“ What nonsense giris talk and think !” said William, i*i*a voice 
which showed he was not ia the best of tempers, and did not take 
. Sophy’s plan as it was meaat. ** They never can talk five minutes 
but they must bring in love. I wish, Sophy, you would Jeam at least 
not to let all the world see upon what your thoughts are running!” 

William walked to the other end of the room, with an in- 
dignant air. 

“ What a bad humour William is in I” said Sophy, in not a low 
voice to Anne~ Anne did not answer. Sophy felt convinced that 
^dest brothers required a gresd deal of patience and forbearance, 
and, walking out of the room, she hummed the air of an Italian 
song, whieh Captain Herbert had given her. Ife was a vounirer 
brother ! 

Anne also lefi the drawing-room, and proceeded to Charfotte 
Daventry's room. As she opened the door, she saw her cousin 
busily engaged in looking over papers, and she hesitated to 
eater.. 

Ob I come in, Anne,” saM she, you will not interrupt am. 
indeed, now we are alone, I wished to show you something. I feel 
sure you will understand my feelings. I am often very wretched,” 
continue^ she, leaning her head upon her bands as she sat on the 
sofa, on which Anne had also seated herself; but i do not wish 
to show. H. 1 cannot speak of it when see all around me gay, 
and happy, and thoughtless. They are idi very kind to me, but 
with you 1 feel thm I am uoderstood. V fancy that you can enter 
into my feelings,” and the tears which* fell between her fingera 
showed* what' those feelings must be. 
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“ Yes, indeed, dear Charlotte,” said Anne, affectionately taking 
her hand, “ I do feel for you I” and the tears stood in her eyes as 
she spoke. “ I have often felt for youl But I hoped, as you seemed 
more cheerful of late, that you had begun to feel your affliction less 
' bitterly. 1 am sorry indeed if it is not so !” 

Aye, i thought 1 should deceive by my manner. 1 wbhed to 
deceive them into thinking me happy, and forgetful, and hard- 
hearted, and I knew that 1 could. All are not so quick — ^alk have 
notfeelings^somehow — you understand, perhaps — She hesitated 
as though she scarcely liked to explain. ** You know some people 
have not by nature the same feelings as others — but I do not know 
what 1 am saying — they are all so kind — too kind to me I” she 
.heaved a deep sigh, and Anne saw that she must be thinking of her 
father’frq^aracter, as a reasoa why she should not deserve^ kind- 
ness, and she loved her for this delicacy of feeling. 

“ 1 often think that you understand me,” said Charlotte. ** I some- 
times see that others do not understand your feelings, and I have 
wished very much that I might speak to you, and tell you that I, 
at least, though I am so foolish and ignorant, could comprehend 
you, and that I might tell you of my own ; and yet it is not 
kind to talk to you so ; it must distress you.” 

“ No, said Anne very kindly ; “ though it distresses me to see 
you suffer, yet it distresses me less to be told of it by you, than to 
think you were keeping your grief to yourself ; it must increase, if 
brooded over without the consolation of imparting your feelings to 
others. It is a, very amiable feeling which has actuated your con- 
cealment, dear Charlotte } and I cannot but love you the more for 
such a psoof of s§lf-controul.” 

“ As Anne uttered the last word, Charlotte half withdrew, with 
a convulsive shudder, the hand which Anne affedHonately held in 
hers. “ I see,” continued Anne, “ what fortitude you have exer- 
cised from the emotion it causes you even to allude to yonr praise- 
worthy efforts; but, dear Charlotte, do not over exert yourself. Be 
sure that 1 shall understand you, and be always ready to listen to 
the utterance of your grief. You are mistaken if you think that 
any of us do not feel for you ; but all, perhaps, do not show it so 
much, and all may not be equally quick kt perceiving, through a 
gayand smiling face, the sorrow which lies beneath. They would 
pity if they knew that pity was rcipiired. 1 can feel,” said Anne, 
whilst the tear trembled in her eye, “ how impossible it would be 
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soon to forget those whom we have loved. As yet I have not been 
tried ; but when 1 look around me, on all on whom I depend for 
affection, 1 feel what it would be to lose even one outofthe number. 
I feel what it must be to love but one, and to lose that one. I can 
truly feel for you her voice faltered as she uttered the last words, 
and the tears fell fast, whilst the sobs of the orphan girl were heard, 
as . the soft affectionate voice of Anne had ceased, and the two 
cousine wept together ; the one with the heart-breaking sense of 
desolation of the brotherless and sisterless orphan ; the< other with 
the less selfish feeling of overpowering sympathy in her sorrow. 

Anne was the first to utter. She spoke in soothing tones ; and 
Charlotte became composed as she spoke, though for awhile she 
made no answer to the kind words which fell from the lips 'of Anne. 
At length she expressed her sense of relief, at the assurance of 
Anne’s sympathy, and also the knowledge that she would* under- 
stand her feelings. She then said that she had called Anne into the 
room for the purpose of showing her a miniature of her father. 

“ I felt that I could show it to you,” said she. “ Do not open 
it here. I am weak and foolish, and I do not wish to make you cry 
for me again she tried to smile. “ But take it to your own room. 
It is like — 'Very like! — You will not show it to any one, but look 
at it yourself, and try,” her voice faltered, “ to think with kindness 
of,” she hesitated, “ of him ;” she added in a low voice, and Anne 
saw her emotion, and left the room with the miniature in her hand. 

She was much overcome with this little scene. She had scarce- 
ly expected such from her cousin. It was true she< had occasion- 
ally remarked tokens of strong feeling, which displayed themselves 
involuntarily, and were instantly checked ; but Charlotte hud gene- 
rally seemed gay and cheerful. She felt that she must rather have 
underrated her 1!haracter. There was, at times, something so 
childish in her manner, that Anne had believed her incapable of 
strong feeling. She was still an enigma to her, for though her 
feelings had, perhaps, not been very well expressed in this inter- 
view, still they showed, both in their existence and in their con- 
cealment, such ardour, and strength of mind, and character, that 
the mode of expression could not diminish her astonishment and 
admiration at their knowledge. 

When Anne opened the case which contained the miniature, she 
was surprized, and not, perhaps, agreeably, in seeing the strong 
resemblance which it bore to her cousin. There were the dark 
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peculiar eyes, and the expression in the mouth which at times was 
so remarkable in Charlotte. 

Anne sighed, and wished she had been less like her father in 
appearance, “ and yet, what,” thought she, “ signify externals, un- 
like as she is in all that is of real importance ? Poor girl ! how can 
I love and pity her enough ? ” and she closed the case which held 
the miniature. 


CHAPTER Xni. 

A FEusdays after the Greys’ first visit to Chatterton, Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Foley were ushered into the drawing-room at Weston. 

Now, though I have a plot in my head,*it is a peaceable plot, and 
Mrs. Grey, if she had heard it would hardly have started, or thought 
of Gunpowder Treason. Still there is a plot, and it is either for or 
against the peace of William Grey, and Miss Foley. For or 
against, I leave to the decision of any one who has ever been in 
love. 

William Grey, as may have been perceived, had admired Jane 
Graham, but Lady Dowton assured him that she was going to be 
married to another. William Grey was not a man to be incon- 
solable. Miss Foley was pretty, and what is called, “ an uncom- 
monly nice girl,” and William Grey can do no less than fall in love 
with her« He must, then, become a hero, and he must open the 
door soon after their arrival at Weston, and as he enters, and 
makes one, two, or three, large heavy strides towards Mr. and 
Mrs. Foley, for the purpose of saying “ how do you do,” Miss 
Foley must discover him to be strikingly handsome, very gentle- 
manlike, and the very beau-ideal of what a lover should be! 

If I do not describe Mr. and Mrs. Foley, no one will know any- 
thing about them, and if 1 do, am 1 sure that they will know a 
great deal more P We must imagine them seated, and that Mrs. Grey 
had uttered something very civil, for she remembered that, as new 
neighbours, they were the lions and lionesses of the day. 

Mr. Foley was looking and hoping for something better than 
Mrs. Grey ( poor woman ! ) upon whom to expend his agreeable- 
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ness, and Mrs. Foley, sinking in languid inertness upon the sofa, 
uttered common-places in a feeble, heart-rending voice. 

Mr. Foley! If I prized him as highly as he prized himself, I 
should ' desire the publisher to put those two words in letters of 
gold. They are precious ones — not in themselves — ^no! there may 
be a hundred Mr. Foleys to come, and there may have been a 
hundred Mr. Foleys come and gone, who had the self-same 
word^ attached to them, and yet were nothing; but it is he himself, 
\^ho gave a value to those two words. Those two small words 
are the embodiment, and stand for the intimation of this man’s 
being — of this very Mr. Foley, who, if his name had unluckily 
chanced to be Jones, or Smith, or Higginbottoin, would have given 
a lustre to the name, and still have made us desire that It should 
stand alone in the book, Jones, Smith, or Higginbottom, each letter 
a golden one. 

Mr. Foley thought himself more accomplished, more talented — 
(that is not an orthodox word, but it is useful) — more capable of 
succeeding in all he attempted than any other man in England, and 
if he did not quite succeed in persuading every one else to think so, 
he cared but little for the ignorant and envious few who denied his 
superior powers. 

Mr. Foley w’as proud of himself — proud of his wife, because she 
was his wife ; proud of his son for the same reason ; proud of his 
daughter fqr ditto ; proud of his house now it Was bis (|^ had been 
proud of his other house, though he bad left it because the wind blew 
in so cold — the prospect from the windows was so» bleak and dull, 
and the aspect so due north). He was proud of Cbatterton — proud 
of the neighbourhood — proud of every thing to which, in speaking 
of it, he could append that small, sweetly toned monosyllable * my.* 

Mr. Foley, when I die, will you grant me one favour? Will you 
let my epitaph be written by your hand? Let yours be the pen to 
depict my character, for remember 1 am your novelist; then 1 
know my epitaph will be my eulogy. 

Mrs. Foley was a tall, sickly, not inelegant looking woman — 
gifted with delicate health, and with so much sensibility as to render 
her health worse than it really was. She was a very good, ami- 
able woman, with small abilities, small feet and hands, a small 
delicate looking face, and a small voice ; — an excellent wife and 
mother, and daughter, and sister and cousin. She had a large 
heart, and if tof^ in all her relations to the hundredth cousin, and 
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i'arther stilU if any one farther had liked to claim it. She loved 
them all in regular degrees: she had kind feelings and pity for the 
fifty times removed cousins ; sighs and ‘ poor things,’ to give on 
the death of the twenty times removed ; sighs, ‘ poor things,’ and 
a few tears on that of the ten times distant ; % diminution of sleep 
for the five times; and a positive tlow of tears and loss of sleep and 
appetite on the demise of the second cousin once removed. For 
first cousins, aunts, and uncles, she had a whole word of«heart 
and affection, and for, her husband and children there was more 
than a whole devoted heart — there were sighs and fears, and 
alarms each day, and tears for every look bestowed on them ! 

She had lost one daughter, and ever since that melancholy 
event, Mrs. Foley had thought that she might lose another — that 
she mighi lose her husband or her son ; she never looked at them 
but she thought of this, — the tears always tilled her eyes as she 
did so ; and Mr. Foley thought she is my wife. This is charming 
sensibility.” 

Hut William Grey is waiting ail this time to come on the stage 
— so here is his cue — “ charming se|||^ibility,” and William entered. 
Mrs. Grey introduced him as her son, and he sat down by Miss 
Foley. Perhaps few would believe that William Grey could be 
very agreeable, yet so it was. There was a degree of blunt hu- 
mour, originality, shrewdness and cleverness, joined to an open- 
hearted frmkness that made him very agreeable whe^lie chose 
to be so ; Miss Foley felt no doubt of his powers aPlshe drove 
back to Chatterton that morning. 

William thought her a very pretty specimen of a young lady, 
and with aless nonsense about her than most girls — but alais ! for 
Miss Foley — his heart was still with .lane Graham. 

1 have often moralized (for writers of novels do moralize some- 
times) on the perverse distribution of human events and human 
gifts. I have often thought what a pity it is that to the poor half- 
starved beggar cannot be given a little of the superfluous wealth 
that comes showering in upon the rich. I have often looked on 
the world at large with the eye of a moralizer, and seen the good 
and bad things of life scattered about as though at random; I have 
seen the rieh as it were attracting riches which they did not want ; 
the poor as it were attracting the poverty which thfeatened to 
overwhelm them. 1 have seen the dowerless girl,«deprived also 
of beauty, talents, and education; tlie splendid heiress loaded with 



tLe superfluous gifts ofjbeauty, aecomplishmenls, and sense : I 
have seen the broken-down and afflicted, with afflictions still 
showered upon them — the gay, the proud, and the unfeeling, with 
fresh pleasures and enjoyments bestowed each day. I have seen 
the child who, in daj^ of f4te, has received one gay and glittering 
toy, overwhelmed with gay and glittering toys all coming on her 
the rich and fortunate; and I have*seen the poor forlorn child 
whosjp grandfather or grandmother have forgotten to make the 
birthday or the Christmas present, alike deserted by«all — no glit- 
itering toy is hers I Had one out of the many, heaped on the for- 
tunate child been, spared to her,, how happy would it have made 
her — how much better had it been ! But it is ever thus — tears to the 
needless stream — riches to the rich — poverty to the poor — the 
heart of William Grey to the girl who had already w'0|i»a heart, 
and no heart of William Grey to poor Miss Foley, who had no 
heart to call her own. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CHAai.bTTB Daventry seemed happy and cheerful,— gbe went out 
with her ftusins, and was charmed with Lady Dowtc^ who was 
charmed with her. She struck up a friendship with Miss Foley and 
with one of the Miss Dashwoods, and seemed none the sadder for 
the very strong feelings she sometimes displayed to Anne Grey, 
ft is very true, that except in romantic novels, there is no such 
thing as keeping up a sentiment for life. People, let them be as 
miserable, and romantically disconsolate as they may, will have 
their moments of tolerable happiness. They are not always 
screwed up to a sij^h-and- groan pitch, but descend every now 
and then to eat, laugh, and be merry ; and so it seemed with 
Charlotte Daventry — but we will not judge her severely. 

Mrs. Grey was beginning to despair of any invitations coming to 
Weston, and of ever being able to marry either of her • daughters, 
or poor Charlotte Daventry, to whom, in the goodness of her heart, 
she extended ber. benevolent wish that she should be married and 
got out of the house. 



After al}, when a good affectionate mother talks of the pleasure 
of seeing her daughters married, what is it but talking of the fdeasure 
of losing their society P — of losing the companion, the friend perhaps 
(For mothers do make friends of their daughters), tbejoyf the gladr 
ness of the house ? But mothers are so unselfish I and Mrs. Grey, 
good w'omanl never wished so heartily for any thing in her life 
(except sometimes that Mr. Grey would be in time for his di nn er), 
as she did for her daughters to marry, and her niece too, npw she 
had one living with her. 

** My dear,” said she to Mr. Grey, when Mr. Grey felt a perverse 
inclination not to let his wife and daughters go to a Ball ; ** My dear, 
you know what an object it is that the girls should be seen and 
known. • How are they ever to marry if they are not ? It is of the 
greater, consequence. 1 always feel that from experience. You 
know, lyr. Grey, hoyi^vas shut up.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, with ^ smile, “and you see how 
it has turned out.” *!>• 

“ Now you are very tiresome, Mr. Grey,” said she, though she 
could not feel very cross just then.^ ^ 

Still she was unhappy in the absence qf invitations, and nothing 
consoled, her but the frequent sight of Mrs. Dodson and her son. 

Some ^le time ago, 1 called Robert Dodson like his mother, but 
Robert Dodson was now very much improved. He did not shufSe 
his feet when in company — did not blush very much, his exterior 
was toleramy gentl^man-like, and his mind had been ^proved by 
a little collision with the world — that many in one, that one in 
many, which is said to do so much harm,^yand so much good — to be 
so dange/’ous, so useful, so deceitful, and so desirable 1 

The world had certainly done Robert Dodson goOd. Ill had di- 
minished the vulgarity of both his mind and appearance, and hd had 
turned out not at all what the novelist would expect from a man 
whose father had made his mopey by trade. He had sense and 
taste enough to prefer his cousins the^ Greys ^q^rs. Dodson’s vul- 
gar and illiterate relations and friends. Mrs. w^ey was very fond of 
him, and called him “a very superior young man.” We will not 
pretend to say what her ideas of superiority were, or to whom he 
was supposed to be superior! Mr. Grey liked him^ because he 
thought him good-hearted, and not very deficient in sense. 

Sophy and Anne both liked him — He was so good-humoured. 
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and after all, not so very stupid; so they were never sorry when 
(yOiisin Hobert called, in the morning, and looked at their drawings 
(soinetinies the wrong way upwards, to he sure), for he alwa\s 
thought them beautiful, and he listened to llieir music, and re»ll\ 
liked Anne’s singing, when it was not Italian. 

And Charlotte l>aventrv, did not she like him Oh oertainlv 1 
and in the innocence of her heart, good simple girl, she thouglii he 
must Ije very charming, because he was cousin to the Oreys- -She 
liked him very much, and thought he ought to marry one «>l her 
cousins. These opinions were evprossed to Mrs. (lircy alone. 
Cood gii I ! She alwaxs found out what people wished to hear, and 
it was the more amiable in this ••ase, .as .she did laugh at eoiisiu 
Bob a little before her cousins, and was »piite aware of his deli- 
eiencies. .\s Mrs. (»rey relleeted on what (’harlotte had ^said, and 
indulged in the hope tliat Anne might meet with anolI;,er Cord 
Stoketon, she sometimes said to herself, “ II both Sophy and .Vniie 
marry nohlemen, there is no reason why ('harlotte should not 
marry Robert ])od.son.'’ 

A rumour of Cord .Stoketon’s attentions U> Sophy had leaehed 
-Mrs. Dod.son, hut, like a .scnsihie woman, she inner atteiule.l o- 
rumours which she wished not to he true, and .Supliy continued lo 
her mind as the future Mrs. Dodson. Rut in spite of hints, iniieudos 
and broader jokes, Sophy was not such in the mind of her son 
Robert. Robert Dodson, though less liard and uususceptihle lli.iu 
most men, whose mothers w ish them to marry, was yet perxerse 
enough to make his oxvn choice, and instead of fixing on tln‘ sislei 
.Mrs, Dodson intended, he chose for himself, and fell in lovi; xviih 
Anne. , 

Robert Dodson had not much tpiickness, but he saxv that .Auue 
was always kind and considerate. He was not afraid of her laugh' 
ing at him, and time was xvhen Sophy had done so. Sophy xvoiiid 
be very good-natured when there was no one present but liei 
cousin Robert; but on other occasions, vanity, or her love of ri- 
dicule, interfered xvith her good-nature. 

Anne never changed; and even Robert Dodson di.scovcred lha( 
she W'as superior in intellect to her sister, and he began to forget 
that ISophy xvas pretty, though he had alxvays heard she xvas so ; 
bill lit! Iiogan to feel thal .Anne was lovely, and tJiat there was 
nothing which gaxe him such a deei led impre.ssion of happine.Hs as 
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sitting in the small morning rnom at Weston, with his cyc.s hxed on 
Anne Grey, and his cars taking in the sound of her sweet voice as 
slie sung. Still Anne knew notliiiig of it. 

Gharloite Daventry was likewise a favourite of Robert Dodson’s, 
ior she was very kind to him, and if Sophy and Anne were out of 
tilt* room (and no one could tell how it was, but he and Charlotte 
lijul several fe/e-//-/e7e.s- together ), she always talked to him of Anne, 
.\iu] liM'r(^ was that in her manner of doing so whicdi sent him^hoiiie 
MM X ha|)|>^/ man, with a .self-.satLsfied feeling, and a kind of vague 
uiea iliat Anne tirey was not so far from returning his love as In 
supposed. 

l!ow' truly amiable, an<l gocal-natured, and complying, Charlotte 
Daventry^niust have been; for there was not an individual in that 
Lundy, scarce an individual out of it, who did not feel a liking 
?owardsJu*r, and expcrieiiee a seerret and flattering conviction that 
(iiey liad lu*en singled out io be the ohject of her peculiar confidence, 
.dleetioii, admiration, or respect! 

Vnd yet, why was there so often a dissatisfied, or an excited 
ieeiing, when (he ])rivate conversation was over? Why did Ini' 
man nafure appear so faulty, or* human life at limes so enchanting? 
\\ liy did sns|)icit)n flash a(*i*oss the mind — why did vanity rise and 
iiiitter iiliit^pride — why did it (urn with contempt, -and peevish di.s- 
sahslaedon to the homage \vhieli l>efore liad satislied its aspirations? 
\\ hy <lid twi n the most gentle, the most loving, and aflectioiiate ol 
heings, tiiin away at times from those eonveisations, with a sense 
that lilt It* aiiglvl be some in the world who <‘ouid understand and 
appreriai4‘ her lo iter Ilian tin* fatlier aiu|^mother, ami hrothei* aii<l 
ister, sl«* liad hitherto regarded willi umiiixed alfeetion ? and wli\ 
iid slic, sidl more often and mor e sailly, feel that she In^’self was 
[onliaps tmworliiy of tiieii* undivided love? 

The hint was given : -it was hy accident, ecM tainly, for it caiiu" 
Srom Chariotlt! Daventry — yet a hint w'as given, that in (hat 

family circle, to w hom all the ardour and steadiness of her own af 
lection was given, loved her as she onffht to be loved! Anne Icit 
It might he so — it might he that she was not loved as the others 
weiav -she did not use* the word as she ouff/ti to he loved : No, 
she was Uveil as miicii as she deserved : — more — much more per- 
iiaps; hut still, not [>erliaps as siie had once imagined. 

‘"How* little iriea has Chailotte, ' thought she, one day, “tliat 
(hose (rilling things which sht^ imagines mean nothing should ha\c 



such an etfect upon me i She is a dear good girl, but somehow,” 
sighed Anne, “ 1 could almost wish she had never come amongst 
us ! I do not know why, but w'e have not gone on the same 
together since ; and yet it is not her fault, and how scifish, and 
w'icked I am! It is that we grow older, and troubles must and will 
increase. Yet I could wish that Sophy did not confide so much to 
Charlotte, and so much less to me. Selfish, or jealous, or some- 
thing very bad, I must be,” thought she, and sighed aud then 
smiled, for she thought how foolish she was, and that it was more 
•worth a smile than a sigh. 

She went down to the drawing-room, and there she found Char- 
lotte and Kobert Dodson busily engaged in talking. They stopped 
as she entered. Charlotte looked as if she knew not W'liy, and 
Robert Dodson looked very foolish, and conscious, as tha’i-gh well 
aware that they had been talking on a subject that could not be 
continued before Annel ’ 

It was true that Sophy had begun to make a confidante of her 
cousin ; and when Lord Stoketon and Captain Herbert had been 
duly canvassed between them, Sophy sometimes felt that perhaps 
Anne’s ideas were singular on those subjects, and that Charlotte 
was a very comfortable and sensible person to talk to. She always 
had considered her rather foolish : but then she was A a dear 
good-hearted girl ! and had such a nice little way of llattcfbjg ! 

“ It is odd how every one likes Charlotte !” thought Sophy, and 
then came the thought, I wonder whether I ever shall see Lord 
Stoketon again ! It would be very nice to be Lady. Stoketon, and 
have plenty of jewels an(j| dresses. 1 would be the best dressed 
woman in tow'n. The equipages I would leave to him. . lie has 
pretty gdbd taste.” Was this the right way for a good sort of girl 
to tltlnk of the man she was going to marry ? Perhaps it was not 
natural, but still it was the way in which Sophy Grey thought of 
being Lady Stoketon, when she had been talking to Charlotte Da- 

At length invitatiojis began to flow in, and like all the rest of the 
world’s good things, they came all at once ; and now the only ques- 
tion from Mrs. Grey was, “ my dear, shall we go to the Gilberts’, 
or the Dashwoods’, or accept the Mortons’, and so come back for 
the Foleys’ ; or shall we say we will go to the Cunninghams’ ?” 

“ Which ever you please, my dear,” sighed Mr. Grey, as he saw 
with agony the notes and envelopes, short, concise, and numerous ; 
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lying on the table, and heard Mrs. Grey enumerate Gilberts, Mor- 
tons, Dashwoods, &.c., &c., all willing to inflict upon him “ the 
pleasure of seeing them.” 

“ Which^ ever you please,” sighed he. “ If it were not for my 
daughters and Charlotte I nc^n^t would stir from home again,” 
thought he ; and yet Mr. Grey you were not quite right there, for 
you know very well that once safely removed from your arm chair, 

' ' one qi^oys society more than you do ! 

“ You may accept which ever you like, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, 
“ only you know you cannot accept all.” (“ Thank goodness!” 
thought he, but the thought was not uttered). 

“ Perhaps,” he added, “ it would save the risk of oflending, if 
we acccjitcd none ?” 

“ Ac«<^tcd none I” ejaculated Mrs. Grey, shocked and alarmed : 

my degr Mr. Grey ! what, not go to either the Dashwoods’, or 
’>lortons’, or Foleys’, or Cunninghams’, o^-^” 

“ Heaven defend us!” said unhappy *lllr. Grey holding up his 
hands, “ go to all, my dear ! only do not let me hear any more 
about it. Let me advise that we try to go to all if we can, and then 
one should hope that, for a year at least, ^we shall be at peace.” 

Very well, Mr. Grey, then I will try how many we can possibly 
accept and away went Mrs. Grey, quite pleaseddo find her hus 
band so accommodatiiig and unusually willing to go from home. 

The only thi!>g that made Anne Grey not quite dislil^e the idea 
of leaving home was the hope of meeting .Mr. Temple. Anne had 
not forgoden h'uu, nor had she forgotten that he had been heard to 
admii'c Sophy. Sophy remembered this also, and she hoped to 
meet him, for she was sure on reflection that he did admire her, 
and she wished that if he had not done so very decidedly before, 
he should be made to do so now. 

And Charlotte Davenlry, what did she feel ? She was also 
going from home though not to all the visits ; and in her room 
that night, had we watched and seen her facipi there might huv** 
been observed that dark, deep expression dt^ling in her eyes - 
that peculiar smile curling on her lips. 

“ My labour.s are beginning,” murmured she, “ much already ! 
but now 4.hc toil increases, — the field is open ! Yes, it shall ! 
Father, Father!” almost screaming forth that name, “ Father! 
could you sec me P” The smile brightened, and the eyes flashed. 
“ Father ! you do see me ! 1 know it — I feel it ! U must be, oi 
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never — never ! when her arm was round me — lier sweet, innocent 
face — her laHflneas ! Oh, father!” 

Charlotte Daventry threw herself on the bed, and sobs and groans 
burst foi’th. It was anguish spoke in those groans, and they were 
repeated — continued — still and stpi again. 

But, let us watch no more ! let us turn to a happier scene ; — let 
us turn to the chamber of the pure and innocent — let us see Anne 
Grey 1— meek, quiet, happy — risen from her knees, the te^jj of gra- 
titude and love still ou.:.her cheek- “ Bless them, OJi my God ! 
Bless them, O God, and may they be blessed !” was her mental 
prayer for those she loved ; and the kiss of sisterly love, that w'arm 
affectionate kiss; had been given, as the sisters threw their arms 
around each other’s necks ; and then the soft ‘ good night,’ and 
the ‘ good night’ reocated, and then the room was still — and surely 
(iod was there. 


6hapteb x\. 

If 1 was writing a romantic novel, I sliould say “ dark and gloomy 
vvas the day which witnessed, &c. — ” but, as it is, 'I say “ bright 
and unclouded •was the morning,” which .saw the departure ol 
Mr. Grey’s family coach from the door at Weston. , 

“ My dear Sir,” said William, who found himself compelled (<► 
make the fifth in the family coach, “ never lay commands on me 
again.” 

Mr. Grey smiled — “ Your mother has commanded both of us. 
We arc. fellow sufferers, William,” .said he, with an expressive 
ihrug of his shoulders. 

“ How I like ^oiag from home !” said Sophy, in a joyous tone. 

The sun always sKIties and looks twice as bright as usual.” 

“ I suppose,” said William drily,' “ the brightest sun is for a 
ball, a degree less brilliant for^a visit of a week, a slight incr<;ase 
for a two-night affair, and only the lightof a farthing rush-light for 
a dinner visit — that i.s, if you could see it ! Is it so ?” said he, as 
il he thought he had been putting down a very silly, niissisb re- 
tnurk. 
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“ Exactly,” said Sophy, “ you have got the exact gradations ; 
hut you have not said any thing ol’ going to town. The sun for that 
would be; — ” 

“ ‘ Dark witli excess of light’ I presume,” said William. “ That 
must be the reason why the s uj| |^is never visible in London, ftit 
that down in your journal or note book, one or both of which J 
hope you have.” 

“ IVo^’ said Sophy, “ 1 have not, shame to say. iVly journal 
is the jourrial of my heart !” laying her haj^ on her heart, looking 
at William, and making him laugh at last.^ 

The reader should know that we are on our roatl to Hilton, the 
seat of .lames John Cunningham, Estj., 31. P. for the county ol 

— ,»»!onsequently a regular atiendant with wife and ianiily on 

c.ounty Jytll.s ; a bustljog, pompous man, who faitiifully reprcsenleil 
■ 11 himself, for the be^lit of his constituents, all llic activity an<l 
])om|)osily of the county. 

.lames John ('unuinghain. Esq. h.ad a three daughters grown 
up, four sons, all !)ap})ily at school, a maiden sister, a good fortune, 
and a tolerably good house, which was always compeiled to hohi 
more people than it conveniently could. 

The three 31iss (ainnioghaius wore the three .Miss Cunninghams, 
and nothing more : one sung, and did not play one played, and 
did not sing ; one drew, and did not play or sing. <Jne had dark 
ii,air and light <!yos ; one had <!ark eyes and light hair ; one had 
S*oth light hair and fight eyes ; .and these were the chav-acleristlcs ol 
the 3Ii.ss (ainnyigiiarns. iNohody coiihl mistake them one for the 
other, they thought, they were “ so diHerent !” Tiiey had always, 
taken «;jwe to he “ so dilferenl !” to Icai’ii “ all the didcrenl 
things r 

The (ireys were invited to Hilton, as usual, to attend a county 
hall. It is not the etiquette for mamas to lake out more than two 
daughters at once ; and as Charlotte Daventry was m the light of a 
daughter, it was impossihlff all three shouhl to Hilton. Anne 
ileclared, over and ovei- again, that she sliSlld prefer staying at 
home, and th.'it it woidd amuse Charlotte, and do her good to go. 
— t'harlottcas (irmly dcclared the same thing, with regard to hcr- 
seil and .\nne. 

'f*^lie point was dccitled at last hy the oppuriime oiler of Lady 
How ton to receive </harlot(e at Westhorpe, thiring the (irey's ah- 
scnce. Sii- John, whom I have already mentioned, as that non- 



entity — n thorough-going hunting and sporting man, rode over on 
purpose to press her acceptance of the invitation ; and the same 
day that saw the Greys’ departure for Hilton, saw that of Charlotte 
Daventry, with her little brisk-lo(^ing French maid, to Sir John 
Diwton’s. ^ 

We will leave Charlotte to be talked to death by Lady Dowton, 
if it should so occur, and go with the Greys to Hilton, where we 
find a larg 9 party assembled. Amongst those in the drawina-roora, 
dresse<f for dinner, one^inmediately started forward o/i the Miss 
Greys’ entrance, his h^d^ extended, a smile on his face, and a 
hearty * how dO you do’ on his lips ; and Sir Henry Poynton re- 
ceived in return the pretty smiles of Anne Grey. He was soon 
seated by her, and looked with admiration enough for a younger 
man on her placid face, as she sat listening ^.^e expression of his 
good fortune in having q^t th^m, and to thUHfeginning of “ quite a 
new story,” which AniflPlId heard only three dmes before. 

There was a large and miscellaneous party at Hilton, large 
enough to excuse me from the task of describing them. 

At dinner, Anne found herself placed with Sir Henry Poynton 
(of course) on one side, and a quiet sensible-looking young man 
on the other, whose first observation was, “ that they had become 
very near neighbours.” 

“ Does he mean at dinner ? No, certainly 1” thought Anne, 
** who can he be ?” But as her companion seemed to think that 
she must knqw as much about him as he did about her, she did not 
like to show her ignorance, but trusted to a fortunalq mention of his 
name to enlighten her, and a question addressed to him, headed 
‘ Foley,’ soon gave the desired information. However, Anne made 
but little use of this intelligence, for Sir Henry Poynton engaged 
her attention. 

“ That was a melancholy day. Miss Anne,” said he, “ that you 
were all called hway from Hadley. I can leisure you wc all missed 
you uncommonly, and we praised you and talked about you all the 
evening, except Sto^fbn ; who by the by, never said a word I Do 
you know 1 rather suspect something there! But never mind ! 1 

will not ask questions. Poor Sloketen — he was very bad ! But we 
were all very dull that evening, and we talked about you. Even 
Temple seemed dull, and you know what an amusing fellow he is. 
Dalton was worse than usual, and Lady Hadley was low. By the 
by. Miss Anne, you ought to be ^ very proud of a certain person'.^ 
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good opinion. I have just mentioned his name. Ah 1 you must 
not blush to hear yourself praised, though to tell you the truth, 
when 1 was a young man I used not to dislike to see a woman 
blush. It is very pretty and becoming, and, besides that, it always 
augurs something favourable. ^When a girl was known to blush 
because Harry Poynton was named (I was called Harry Poyuton 
then), I always knew what inference to draw.” 

Poor Anne’s blushes increased, as good-natured Sir H^nry so 
kindly pointed out to her the inferences hei||p^ould draw from them ; 
and though she felt some curiosity to know who the person was 
who had praised her, she almost hoped Sir Henry would forget to 
name him. 

** But,>as I was saying. Miss Anne, you ought to be proud of a 
certain*person’s pra|N|^Ue is very fastidious, I assure you, and he 
did say, such thing^l^Den that Lady Dalton (to tell you a 

secret, I do not like^that girl),” in a coninmnial tone — “ when that 
Lady Mary chose to say something ndt quite — you know — not 
quite — ” 

Sir Henry had got in to a scrape — but n'importe ! he blundered 
on — “ He defended you, you know — He ^id take your part so well, 
.1 could have cried — “ bravo. Temple !” and he completely silenced 
her silly simpering ladyship ! — she never said a word again that 
evening ; and yet Temple was quite, quite — you understand — per- 
fectly gentlemanlike — and yet we all saw what he meant.” 

Did not Anne’s heart flutter with delight? Did she. not think Sir 
Henry Poynton,the dearest old man that ever lived ? — As to the 
fact that Lady Mary Dalton had abused her — that was nothing; 
and when she retired to her room that night, she said to Sophy, — 
“ What a very pleasant evening it has been 1” 

“ Why, then, you must have been indebted to the absence of 
any one to talk to, or to old Sir Harry Poynton’s agreej|ble prosing, 
for I never saw you spealdng to any one but him, unless you call 
talking to those noaintities, the Cunningham conversation.” 

“ Certainly,” said Anne, “ they are not ver^ amusing I” and she 
did now begin tq. wonder what it was that made her think it such a 
very pleasant evening. ^ 

“ To bo sure,” thought she, and she began to see that it had not 
been so pleasant, “ 1 am Sophy’s sister. It was natural he should 
defend me!” 

Sophy was not quite so well pleased as Anne had been. She 
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In a few minutes more the owner of the head turned round — 
his eyes wandered about the room in search of something — and it 
was soon very evident what that something must have been I His 
eye fell on Sophy, and in another instant, the joyful start , and the 
lieightened colour, showed that he saw and recognised her; and 
Lord Stoketon, for it was no other, was making his way towards 
her, passing to the right and left, gliding, and sliding, tiUv with 
beaming face, and extended hand, he was close to her, and “ Miss 
Greyl” burst from his lips. ’ 

Soph^ looked quite as happy and conscious as Lord Stoketon 
wished, and he , '^^hilst he looked at her, forgot that he was stilt 
holding her hand, though the hearty, impressive shake ought to 
have been long at an end.’ Sophy's partner stared, and wondered 
w’ho he was, and thought — I don't know w jtpt! but wlv»tever it 
might be. Lord Stoketon did jiot care. m^Kred for nothing but 
seeing Sophy Grey a^lipand ensuring her asr his partner for the 
next dance — for two or three dances — perhaps for life! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tbb next dance was a happy one. Lord Stoketon said a great 
deal that could have but one meaning. 

“ I thought I never should see you again, Miss Grey,” said he. 
“ I almost gave it up; and yet, do you know, I shall never disbe- 
lieve in presentiments again ! 'When Jack Nugent said to me, 

“there is a ball at , do you mean to go? I felt, in a moment, 

that nothing would keep me away. I felt that I should meet you 
there ! and I came for no other purpose^ I k^e you believe me. 
Miss Grey ?” Miss ^rey found it easier to beMB in silence than to 
speak. “ If you had seen me that miserable evening that you all 
went, I think you would have jntied me. Do you ||i^nk you could ?” 
and Sophy was appealed to villi such a tender yet delighted coun- 
tenance, that she felt it would be neither easy nor prudent to ex- 
press any pity. 

“ 1 don't know' why I should," said she, looking at her fan. 

“ You don't know why you should?" said Lord Stoketon, following 
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her eyes to the fan. ' “You don’t know why? Then shall I tell 
you? Will you let me tell you ?” Lord Stoketon, your vi$ d vis is 
waiting for you! You must go through your figure, and Sophy 
Grey is saved for the present. The act of dancing sobered him a 
* little, and he forgot that he was on the point of telling what could 
not be told without leading to another little question, and another 
little answer. 

If Mrs. Grey had been by, how would she have reprobated the 
figure which obliged young men to leave their partners! How 
would she have wondered that it was not better contrived! that it 
w'as not left out I 

“ Are Mr. and Mrs. Grey, and your sister, here ?” said Lord 
Stoketon "as he returned to his place. “ I shall be so glad to see them 
all again!” 

“ Th(^ are all herd^laid Sophy. Qh^here is Anne, dancing 
ill the next set! — do'you see? — with a tall^HHrk person, close to that 
girl with red ribbons in her hair; (what extraordinary figures one 
sees at a country ball !) There ! Anne is looking>this way : I am sure 
sh§|sccs you.” 

“Yes,” and Lord Stoketon smiled broadly that Anne must 
have seen, and she certainly did, for she smiled again, and looked, 
surprised; and then they saw her answ^ering a question of her tall 
partner’s , and Lord Stoketon turned again to Sophy. 

“ You live near here,* Miss Grey?” said he. 

“ Only four miles off.” 

“ Only four miles!” in a joyful tone. “ How long do you stay at 
Hilton?” 

“ Two days more.” 

“ I wish they would think of asking me there for two nights : 
what do you think, Miss Grey? Do you think I could be thought 
an acquisition ?” laughing. “ No, I see you don’t ; but do introduce 
me if you can, I csuM^ut buy my chance. Are there any daughters? 
Heaven grant the^^pP*e some Miss Cunninghams!” 

“ Why?”said Sophy, not quite liking he should be so anxious. 

“ Why, do n(||you see, if by a hi^y accident there are any, and 
they are old or ligly or partnerlcss,*'have nothing to do but to beg 
* papa and* mama’ to introduce me, to one or all, and then Hilton 
is mine ! They would be brutes not to invite me.” 

“ Well,” said Sophy, all her unpleasant feeling vanished, “ You 
may be quite satisfied on that point, for there arc no less than thren 
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Miss, Cunningliaiiis, ail dull and plain, and wishing for partners. 
But I shall pity you if you go through the duties of quadrille with all 
three.” 

“ What a nuisance,” exclaimed Lord Stoketon. “ The music 
has stopped! Those people must have left out half the figure. 1 
am sure they did that once or twice before. You will introduce me 
then to the Cunninghams, ^lliss Grey? pray do not forget : you do 
not kaow how anxious I am to be at Hilton the next two days.’’ 
This was said too tenderly to require an answer, and Sophy was 
saved the trouble of an extraneous remark by seeing her brother 
approacit ; and as' William came up, an introduction took place 
between himself and Lord Stoketon. “ W^hy, in the name of pa- 
tience, am I tp be bored with Lord Stoketon!” thought 'William, 
who had just been persuaded by his motlimulbat he ought to dance 
with one of the ^lissi^ttnniitghatns. Lora" Stoketon an-d Sophy 
went in search of Mr.l^f jMrs. Grey, and Mrs. Grey was so surpris- 
ed and delighted as slie saw' him approach, that she was almost 
betrayed into calling him her “ dear Lord Stoketon.” 

It was impo.ssih^ that he could bear to resign Sophy to the oHa- 
peronage of “ mama,'” ^d the risk of another partner, so “ she 
must find Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham for him;” and they W'alked 
round the room,'<lhd eveiw second turn were surprised they did not 
tilul those for w'hoin tliey had forgotten to look. At last Sophy felt 
that she had walked long enough with Lord Stoketon, and then, — 
it was very strange, — hut Mr. and .'di-s. Cminingitain w'ere found 
directly; and the introduction took place to the evtlent satisfaction 
of the Cunninghams. .As Lord Stoketon took Miss (jtrey back to her 
seat, he whispered something about what lie would go tli-.-ongh for 
her sake; and Sophy’s blush had not subsided when she returned 
to her mother. 

!Mrs. (irey thought she never had felt so happy before, and that 
there never was so charming a young matt as^vd Stoketon ! She 
frowned off a young man who was evidenr^jlPboking that way, 
w'rapped up “ dear Sophy” in her boa, for fear she should catch 
cold, and advised her to sit i^l next dance. L^|j{^ Stoketon was 
invited to Weston and gave a *ful assent, and thought, in his heart, 
that there never was a better tempered, more kind hearted woman 
than Mrs. (irey. 

The ball at length w'as over — the last waltz had been w'alt'zed — 
the last quadrille, walked through. Some, there were, who thouglu 
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it the longest — some the shortest ball that ever was given — some 
who felt sure of a bad night from pleasure — some who felt sure of 
a bad night from disappointment — some who felt neither pleasure 
nor pain, but were glad it was over before four o'clock, as that was 
exactly the hour which ensured them a head-ache. 

The cloaks and shawls were found, Sophy had the pleasure of 
hearing good Mrs. Cunningham hoping and wishing that Lord 
Stoketon would come to Hilton for a few days; apologizing and 
grieving over “ a small room”— quite ashamed of offeridg” — 

“ hoped he would excuse;” and then Lord Stoketon’s ready, joyous 
acceptance — his assurances that he ** always preferred a small 
room.” “ The point is gained!” whispered he to Sophy, as he put 
on her cloak. “ Thank goodness, I may see you to-morrow, and 
not go home a poor miserable wretch as I feared! Did you hear 
the old la*dy ? so apologjfftic ! 1 did it well, did not 1 ? 1 hope you 

will not catch cold,” as the door opened adfif^jhn cold night air blew 
in. “ Don’t come out. Lord Stoketon,’! vociferated Mrs. Grey : 
don’t come out on any account! 1 am so sorry we cannot take you 
htunc.” “ Thank you,” said he, not giving up Sophy’s arm till he 
had brought her to the carriage steps, and then Good-night Miss 
Grey,” and the hand was oficred : Miss Grey’s was put out; and it 
was taken and pressed. 

When in the carriage, Mrs. Grey could no longer repress her 
delight. 

“ My dear,” said she to Sophy, “ he is handsomer than ever!” 

No one had ever called Lord Stoketon handsome before. 

Do you ihidk so?” said Sophy, in an assenting tone. 

“ He is more attentive than ever!” whispered Anne to her. 

It was nearly dark, Sophy took hold of the hand that rested near 
her, carried it to her lips, and kissed it, and Anne knew that $ophy 
was not indilfercnt to Lord Stoketon. 

Mrs. Grey talked incessantly, the whole way home, ejaculating 
over and over agai^^“ I am so pleased — I’m so glad we have seen 
him again!” but otIP could get very little conversation from her 
companions. Mr. Grey was usually silent in a carriage : Sophy 
had much to thlUk of — much to cnitty- Anne had much to think 
of, too — much to feci — much to delight her, yet, as her hand was 
raised to .Sophy’s lips, — as she received that tacit avowal that So- 
phy loved Lord Stoketon, will it be thought strange if, as her hand 
was released again, the tears filled her eyes ? They filled to over- 
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tiowing — and Amu; was roused from her mingled and busy train 
of thoughts and emotions, by the tear which dropped on her han<]. 

She started, and almost wondered at herself that she should \%’eep 
where all was joy! — W'hen her wishes were realized ! Yet who 
that has known a sister's love, w'ho that has passed from childhood- 
to womanhood, hand in hand, and heart to heart, with one only 
sister, — who, that has grown as she grew — ripened as she ripenc<l 
into intelligence and beauty — felt, each year, the added sweetness 
of tha!l tie, as feelings, sentiments, and intelligence increased into 
perfection — who that has entrusted every care, sorrow', joy, and 
hope, and been trusted in return, will not also have felt that there 
are teal’s to be mingled with those smiles, regrets to be blended 
with that happiness, when first we know and hear that .the sister 
of our home, our bosom, our alTcction, is leaving us fm’o a new 
home, for a tie still dearer? Home — thef'> sweet hours ^of coidi- 
dence, — the pure kiss fl|f iiisterly love, — the joint room, — the lire- 
light talk, — the laugh, — the smile, — the tear — All are over! and 
loved though she still may he — hapjiy tliough she ought to 1 h‘, an<l 
i.-#, in her sister’s happine.ss, loving and esteeming the new relation, 
who so loves her sister, still let her weep! If must be so : — it 
must be that she feels, though scarcely sorrow , yet regret. 

And so Anne felt, and thoughts like these passed through her 
mind, as her sistdr’s hand unclasped her own — as the gentle pres- 
sure was withdrawn. Days gone by rushed through her mind : 
— the sunny hour- — the summer ramble — the lire-side talk — the 
falling tears — the infectious laugh — the kind “ good night !” all 
crowded on her mind! No wonder that the tears s’iiould fall — yes, 
let them fall — yes, Anne Grey, weep now' as that first link in the 
chain of youth is broken ! Weep, now and oh ! that in after years 
you may not weep again more bitter (ears, as you think of that 
hour when, over your unsullied heart, your light, unbroken spirit, 
came the first sign that the link was severed — that child-like joys 
and morning gladness in their first freshness t |i #e departing. Yes, 
and let her weep — the young light-hearted Iv^g who leaves her 
home, her father’s house, the glad looks, the kind tones of parents, 
si.sters, brothers. Y es, let hef^ wcep too, for adl^ and love ami 
clicrish as her husband may, yet can he not give hack siijch love as 
theirs;— -yet can he not restore the hours of youth and innocence, 
the father’s blessing and the mother’s care. No — let ii.h weep for 
lu‘r, tor them, l/ifc is before her now unveiled. The beautiful, 
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the bright romance is at an end, and she has waked to grieve 
awhile, — to mourn, — to struggle — and to die ! 

Something of all this must have been felt, as Anne and Sophy 
found themselves alone in their room that night. Many questions 
were to be asked by Anne ; much to be related by Sophy, Lord 
Stoketon had said a great deal — there was no longer a doubt. 

“ Yes, Anne,” said she, os she stood musing over the fire, her 
long hair unloosed and falling down her shoulders, the ball dress 
llirown off, a^nd the dressing-gown substituted, “ yes, Anne, it* soon 
will be decided ! Sophy Grey will be no more! and — ” she could 
not go on : she bent over the mantle-piece and burst into tears. 
Anne’s arm was thrown round her; her gentle voice inquiring if she 
were unhappy, yet feeling that she might w’cep without sorrow. 

“ Deadest Sophy,” said Anne, “ is there any thing more than the 
hurry — the agitation — 

“ iNo, no,” said Sophy, raising her hea|ij and trying to laugh, 
“ no, no, it is only that I am foolish. 1 am very happy ! 1 ought 
to be! Indeed I am, dear Anne ; but somehow, it is so new, and 1 
did not expect to see him; and to leave you, Anne!” — the tears 
were beginning to flow again : she put her arms round Anne’s neck 
and kissed her, and Anne cried too — and then — they could smile 
again. They talked and still talked, till the smile became a laugh, 
and Sophy could think how pleasant it would be to be a chaperon, 
and take Anne out, and have a house of her own ; and she could 
fall asleep and sleep so soundly that she did not aw’ake tdl the 
lady’s maid had twice said “ it’s getting very late, ma’am.” 

Hut Anne could not , sleep, or if she did, it was a sort of half- 
sleep, an^l the mormng sun found her vainly trying to determine 
whether Lord Stoketon would be satisfied without dancing the next 
dance with Sophy, or whether the musicians meant to go back to 
their places, instead of walking about the room with their instru- 
ments — or whether, after all, they were not Lord Stoketon and 
not the musicians.**^, 

“ It's getting very late, ma’am,” decided the question; and Anne, 
after vainly trying to save Sophy from being disturbed, arose, and 
she and her siller were soon dreflsed. Sophy looked gay and 
blooming ;js ever; Anne a little more pale, and yet, may 1 say it, 
not less pretty than when on the preceding evening she had called 
forth the admiration of Mr. George Koley; for bright and dazzling 
though the ball attire may be — fairy-like and brilliant, yet there is 
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a softer charm in the (juiet simplicity of the morning costume, at 
least so (hotiglit George Foley, as l^phy and Anne entered the 
breakfast room. “If she was lovely last night,” thought he, “she 
is still more so now. I like to see a woman in her home-dress — 
her home simplicity. It is a greater test.” 

“ Robert Dodson will make such a good husband for Charlotte!” 
f bought Mrs. Grey, that morning, as she looked at Anne and 
George Foley, the latter of whom was intently listening to all Anne 
would say, whilst she seemed quite contented to talk to him. 

“ How pleasant it is, thought good, affectionate Mre. Grey, “ to 
see one's children so much liked ! I'm sure 1 never thought .Anne a 
beauty before!” “Mr. Grey,” said she, when they were alone, 
“ what a pleasing young man 3Ir. George Foley is! I suppose he 
will have a very large fortune on Lis father's death, f should 
.suppose Mr. Foley is by no means a yoiiugman.” 

“As his son has a very large allowance, my dear, we will not 
kill him just yet,” replied Mr. Grey. 


CHAPTER WII. 

Lord Stoketon arrived just in time for dinner. He wa.s cordially 
greeted by the Cunninghams. William Grey had had a little hint 
from his mother to be very good friends with him, so he asked 
him before dinner, as they stood together owr the, lire, if he did 
not think Miss Cunningham very ugly, and having received an 
affirmative shrug in reply, he thought he had done his duty — 
looked triumphantly at his mother, and seated himself in an arm 
chair, wondering what on earth the'Cunninghams could ask people 
to their house for! 

During the evening Lord Stoketon was vc^’agrceablc ; at least 
so thought Sophy and Mrs. Grey; so thought Mrs. (Junningham 
and several others. He was jp high spirits and linked and rattled 
away, and as conversation was general, he had no opportunity to 
devote himself exclusively to Sophy. His time was well employed 
in talking to Mrs. Grey, and to Airs, (yunningham, taking bets from 
Sir Arthur V^incent, and looking at Sophy every minute that he 
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could be spared from listening to Mrs. Oimningbani's speeches 
(which he did not hear), or attending to Mrs. Grey’s happy, chatty 
talk, of which he only knew the end and the beginning. He' said 
“ beautiful,” to a drawing of Miss Cunningham’s; declared he bad 
. never heard any thing so charming as a song from Miss Arabella ; 
and actually turned over the leaves of Miss IMary’s music book, as 
»he waded through her air ‘con variazioni.’ It was not quite at the 
right moment, it is true, but Sophy saved him from turning over 
ill the middle of a difficult passage, lie had stood ten nlinutes 
listening to a new story of Sir Henry Poynton’s; he had wondered 
how James John Cunningham, Esq., could get Ihrough all the bu- 
siness he had on his hands, — looked seriously aw'are that a mem- 
ber for a county was 9 great and responsible character; and in 
short — jAH'd Sloketon was very agreeable I 

Still no happy recent, no whist or ecarte party, no lively talkers 
ensured* the quiet, private conversation. The room was a large 
s(|uare room — furnished in a large squave style ; no one could re- 
tire to a quiet unobtrusive sofa or table, and hope to escape obser- 
vation. A lamp was stuck in every corner: a table scrupulously 
pushed as near as possible to the wall; a chaise longue before it; 
a round table in the middle of the room, and a piano forte with its 
length against the wall, well lighted and conspicuouS|pLord Stoke- 
ton watched Sophy out of the room at night, ari^ wondered why 
people went to bed so early, for he was still manueuvring for a 
little private conversation; and Sophy went up stairs, thinking she 
need not have been so much alarmed at the idea of his coming 
to Hilton, for ifl'ter all there was nothing so very particular in his 
manner. 

The next day was not more propitious to Lord Stoketon. The 
ladies were all expected to be very desirous of paying their respects 
to two or three neighbours of the Cunninghams, who were rather 
nearer to them than to the Greys. It seemed quite unthought oi 
that any gcntlem^Pihould make one of the heavy coach and civi- 
lity party; so the ladies were to be pleased, and anxious to see their 
acquaintance, and quite satisfied that nothing was so charming as 
making the agitable to one another all the morning in a carriage. 
The gcnllernciA of the party were expected to be very desirous of 
the advantage of an excellent day’s shooting, and it could have 
scarcely been believed that any one of the number wVio was neither 
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old, rheumatic, uor gouty, could fail to think it the only possible 
occupation foi- the morning. 

So Sophy, with a little frown, put on her pretty bonnet at the 
glass, resigned to the long female drive, to call on people she could 
see any day she pleased, and never cared to see ; and Lord Stoke- 
ton put on his shooting jacket, and, against all etiquette, brought 
his gun into the drawing-room, just to see whether Miss Grey 
looked sorry he was going — to say a few last words, and to keep 
all the parly waiting and wondering where he was. 

However, he consoled himself by thinking he would get back in 
time for that delightful hour for conversation, that proverbial mo- 
ment for a coze, the dusky, fire-light hour before the dressing bell 
has sounded. 

Lord Stoketon did get back in excellent time ; he hurried into the 
drawing-room in the happy anticipation of finding Sophy there, of 
seeing her blush and look surprised and pleased at his early return; 
but alas! Lord Stoketon did not calculate on the at-hotnenes.s and 
agreeableness of Mrs. Cunningham’s neighbours; and the slow 
pace of Mr. Cunningham’s horses. When he entered the drawing- 
room in eager expectation, nothing met his eye but a forlorn de- 
serted looking room! the lire almost extinct — the window open. It 
was quite e>^|||;ent that the party were not returned. 

A door was heard. Lord Stoketon listened. “ Perhaps they 
are come,” thought he. 

The door opened, and enter, not Miss Grey, not Mrs. ('unning- 
ham — but the footman, having recollected at last that there was, or 
ought to be, a fire. 

“ Are the ladies come back?” asked Lord Stoketon. 

“ No, my Lord.” 

“ Do you think they will be back soon ?” 

“ £ don’t know, my Imrd, but they’re seldom back till dressing- 
time;” — and the footman, relinquishing the hope of making the (ire- 
bum without a candle, sticks, and brown paper|deft the room. 

“ How provoking!” ejaculated f^ord Stoketon. “ Hang that old 
woman ! Did she think 1 came here to be sent out shooting all the 
morning, and to talk to her all the evening !” 

If any of you have ever been in love — have walked home from 
shooting at twice your usual pace - have outwitted master of the 
house, dogs, and game-keepers, all lor one particular object — have 
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coiuc hoint* and loiind yoiustdl outwitted — ■your object lost — then 
you will not think that ijord Stoketoii was an ill-tempered man, be- 
cause his good-humour failed him when he found a cold deserted 
drawing-roojii, and no Sophy (jlrey, on his return from shooting 
.at Hilton. 

The footman’s prediction was veritied. — The ladies did not come 
home till dressing-time. Lord Stoketon met them in the hall — 
looked as cross as he could at Mrs. Cunningham — and said to So- 
phy,- — “ How late you are ! 1 have been back this hour!” 

Sophy ought to have been llattered, and gone into a rage with 
Mrs. ('iinningham too, but 1 don’t know whether slic did or not. 

Kqually unpropitious was the evening. — Lord Stoketon, poor 
man! was actually forced to play at whist. His good-nature was 
so forcibly worked upon that he could not refuse, and, giving a 
<lcspairing look towards .Sophy, who was laughing and talking to 
.Sii“ Arthur Vincent w ith provoking happiness, he sat down, ruined 
his partner, and made the fortune of his/>pponents. 

Anne and (ieorge Foley had been more fortunate than Sophy 
and Lord Stoketon. They had, it is true, been separated as irre 
vocably during the day ; but they hud sat together at dinner, and 
Anne had begun to think Mr. Foley very agreeable and sensible, 
and to look on it as a matter of course that he should come and talk 
to her whenever there was an opportunity. Next to Edward 
Temple she thoughi him the pleasantest person of her acquaint- 
ance. She hardly knew , indeed, how to compare the two — for she 
felt so dillereutly towards them. She felt perfectly at her ease with 
(.ieorge Foley-~si> much as she might have felt with a brother, or a 
cousin; and she talked to him whenever there was time for ii, 
smiled w^ien she found him by hoi at dinner, and never thought that 
he or any one else could draw any inference Iroin her doing so -• 
never thought that .^Irs. (irey had already calculated the length ol 
time that would elapse before his proposal — speculated whether 
she and Sophy should be mari’icd on the same day — and doubled 
whether it would be belter not, as there was an idea of its being 
unlucky!-- Never thought that the Miss C’linniughams said “ what 
a llirl .Miss Anne (irey is! ^lama wouUI never let us liehave as 
she does. ^ So quiet, too, with it! as if she did not know what she 
was iloing. ’- Never thoughi that (ieorge Foley himself believed 
she could not be quite iiiiconscioii.s of his admiration — never 
thought he had ow ned to himself that he loved her. 
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No, Anne Grey ! bow was it possible you should think this i* 
How was it possible you should see that his eyes were always upon 
you — that the colour sometimes rose when you spoke to him — that 
delight was in his face when you smiled as he drew near — that he 
was negligent to all the world but you — that he listened to the 
sound of your voice — that he tried to solve your opinions — to lind 
out your sentiments — to tell you his own — to be delighted if they 
concurred with yours — to listen with his eyes fl.ved on you when 
you sfiing — to look sad when you spoke to any but him ? In short, 
Anne Grey, we all know you have no acuteness in discovering your 
own powers of attraction! 

So Anne Grey sat, happily self-deceived, that evening with 
George Foley by her side, never dreaming that the Miss Cunning- 
hams were watching her — that i’VIrs. Grey was peeping at l\er, from 
behind her “ four by honoui*s,” or that any one could be thinking 
about her. 

They had been talking (an appropriate subject) of agreeablcness. 
“ Do you know' Edw'ard Temple ?” said George Foley. 

Anne assented, but with a little start. 

“ He is, perhaps, one of the most agreeable people one knows,” 
continued George Foley. “ He has promised to come to us at Chat- 
terton this month. He is often with us,” added he. 

“ Indeed!” said Anne. 

It was just that joyous happy “ indeed” which follows the intel- 
ligence of something unexpected, yet pleasant. It made (xcorgc 
Foley look at her; but he gained nothing by the scrutiny. 

“ 1 should think they would ask us to meet him sometimes, or he 
will come to see us,” thought she ; and she smiled before she knew 
that George Foley was observing her. She looked up and caught 
his eye. He quickly withdrew it. Anne coloured. He wished 
he could have asked why she hud smiled ? 

The next morning ‘ good bys’ were uttered, and Lord Stoketon 
had said to Sophy — “ Miss Grey, you must mtpcct to sec me at 
Weston — Mr. and Mrs. (irey have both been so kind as to invite 
me. You will not make me repent my impatience to come 
added he — “ You will not look cold and distant ?” 

There was no time for more to be said ; the good bys were all 
uttered and Sophy must follow her mother, wh(> h.'id lingered as 
long as she possibly could, and one more ‘ good by,’ and again So- 
phy G rej was separated from l.ord Stoketon. 
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And now must wc pause here ? [n the generality of novels, when 
a hero is separated from a heroine, it calls forth a long train of re- 
trospect and reflection. Many new ideas are started — many origi- 
nal sentiments expressed — much that is very instructive is drawn 
•from that interesting fact, that the hero has parted from the heroine. 
Much of his former life and character is then exj-osed to our view. 
Wc find that he has been unfortunate ; that he has formed a last- 
ing and heart-harrowing attachment before his admission to school ; 
that he is a disappointed man ; that he has a father whom n*o one 
knows whether he is to be heir to or not ; that he is handsome, 
clever, agreeable, fastidious, generous, brave, open-l»earted,a poet, 
a genius, a saver of the life of unfortnnatc children who fall into the 
water, an owner of a magnificent Newfoundland dog, a passionate 
adnurcr.of Hyron, a roue, blase with the world — and, in short, a 
hero. 

All this we learn on the first separalioR from our heroine, to 
whom wc are led to believe he is not indifferent. Much, too, do 
wc learn of her ; that she is lovely as she is amiable — sensitive as 
she is lovely, and, like the gentle flower, shrinking and retiring from 
all — but from the eye of our roue of a hero. 

They are separated a second time, and then we find that fondest 
hopes decay — that the life of man is short at the longest— ^that 
every thing in this world is uncertain — that our expectations are 
never realized — that our hopes are always disappointed — and a 
great deal more, which is all so interesting and true, that the reader 
never attempts to doubt or deny it, but sighs, and wipes away a tear, 
and thinks ‘ what a charming book it is !’ 

Lord Stoketon is separated from Sophy (irey ! ’Must 1 then 
pause ? This would be selon des reyles, but even a separation 
between a hero and a heroine is too common-place a circumstance 
to call for any pause in my unromantic every-day-life story. i 
cannot moralize on so slight an occasion. 1 must take my heroine 
(piictly home, and leave Lord Stoketon to think with rational, cal- 
culating soberness, how many weeks will elapse before he sees her 
again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Charlotte Daveatry returned home a short time helorc the rest 
of the party. She was ready to receive them, to look, and to say 
how glad she was to see them again, to make them leel what an af- 
fectionate warm-hearted girl she was, and to give to each the Im- 
pression that she was peculiarly happy in their own p<*ciiliar r<* - 
turn ; — to make even William say to himscir, “ She eei lainh ha-^ 
the linesl eyes I ever saw.” 

C’liarlotte had liked her visit, as she said, “very well. Oh! 
quite as well as she could like it ! They were very. kind. Dear 
Lady Dowton was so kind ! but still she did not feel happy without 
them. She had wished for them so often ! She had Ihoiighl ol 
Sophy all the day of the ball. .She had wondered whether Anne'*- 
singing had been as much admired as it ought to b<> !” and thru, 
when alone with Sophy, she was ready to hear all about l.oi«l 
Stoketon ; to ask with eagerness whether she ha<l met him, aiul to 
get up and dance round the room when she heard that he had ac 
tually been there. To listen, and laugh, and half cry ; and call her 
her dear, dear Sophy — her dear beautiful Lady Stoketon ! 

Charlotte was ready also to listen to .Anne, as they sat alone to- 
gether in her room in the twilight hour — that hour of conlideiiee 
and unreserve, which has seen the unfolding of many a tale, the 
revealing of many a secret, which, as it cairns to light, .made bright 
and cheerful even the duskiness and diiliiess of that hour! .She \\a^ 
ready to sympathize with her, to forestal tin; e\prcs^ion <d' those 
feelings of sorrow that mingled with her joy. 

“ Dear Anne,” said she, as she pressed her hand, “ how well 
I can enter into your more serious fechiigs. .Sophy is too ligh' 
.and volatile — tor» heartless” — she cheeked heisell, “ (<»o light 
hearted to feel .seriously to know those strong re;;i els, which 
others peihap.s might fe«‘l, when she is prohahly aho'if Jo leave 
you; — to leave a sister whose love has l»een perfect, so iiiiieh 
greater than was ealle<l for than eoultl lx.* reripreu-ated ! —that 

’ — .she blushed .'oid < Jiecked hei sell rmee iii.'>re; but it was but f«»r 
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a moment, and then again, as if carried on by her feeiinga, she con- 
tinued : “ And yet, dear Anne, there is one reason for joy in the 

prospect of Sophy’s marriage ! one reason which few perliaps will 
feel — none perhaps but 1 alone! you never could ! yov^ I am sure, 
•would not ! — but 1 — forgive me Anne 1 1 know thaiyour forgiveness 
must be asked, though not with most others placed in your situa- 
tion would it he necessary to seek forgiveness. Hut who are like 
you ? No, dearest Anne,” said she, her voice becoming more clear 
and expressiye ; each word dropping out marked, clear, distinct, 
yet low ; “ no, dearest Anne ! none but you would need to be asked 
Ibrgiveness for speaking to them of their own merits ! none but 
you at this moment would not rejoice, selfishly rejoice, that the 
sister for whom she, the superior, the forbearing, the high-minded 
had been^neglected, should be removed ! that that sister should no 
longer remain a blind before her merits ! and that Anne Grey 
should not for ever be forgotten ! that she might at least have a 
chance no longer to be coldly loved, bcscause a gay, thoughtless, 
sellish — yes, the truth will out — a vain, presuming, yet good- 
hearted girl, was her elder sister — was placed in every thing above 
her, and was by her, so unselfishly, so purely loved, that she could 
not see her fault — could not believe that this sister was too highly 
appreciated, while she herself was not appreciated at all! Anne 
(jtrey I know will still be blind. Then must her friends — then 
must those who truly love her, rejoice, that she will be no longer 
undervalued. Then must I, the poor forlorn and igt\orant orphan 
girl! 1 alone — the depeiMcnt on their bounty! — I alone must 
then rejoicc !” 

•She siojipcd, her voice had become faltering and trembling with 
agitation, it had risen as she had spoken the last words. It had 
ri.son with her feelings — and at length those foeliugs had over- 
powered her utterance — they had overpowered herself. 

She stopped almost abruptly. She seemed half-alarmed at wliat 
she had said. She looked at Anne, whose surprise and emotion 
had kept her silent. Her eyes, which had sparkled, almost Hashed, 
with animation as she spoke, now sunk into quietness — into an ex- 
pression of eoutritiou -of almost childish shame and bashfuiness 
as .she lookt^d at her cousin. The colour came to her face, and she 
sat for a moment silent and ashamed, looking more like the 
irightened < hild who kno^^s it has been naughty, than the grown- 
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up responsiblo bcinj?, who had just been uttering thoughts and 
emotions in such a voice, and with such an expression as hers. 

Anne could not speak. A tumult of mingled feelings took away 
all power of utterance. But Charlotte Daventry was silent but for 
an instant ;and when she spoke again, the Charlotte Daventry who 
had just been declaiming as it w'erc with such eloquent enthusiasm 
— that Charlotte Daventry was gone ! the simple, youthful, childish 
Charlotte Daventry alone was there. 

Shfe looked up at Anne; half smiled ; yet still looked ashamed. 
“Oh! what must you think of me!” said she, “Oh ! what must you 
think of me! Indeed I did not know what I was saying. Perhaps 
1 felt all I said; that you know,” and she sighed — “ one cannot al- 
ways help ; but — I would not have said — and yet after all I do not 
remember! I don't know what there was. 1 don’t knoyv why 1 
should not! — But I see you are angry, dear, dear Anne!” and she 
put her hand on her shoulder, “ I see you are; you look so grave — 
so sorry ! ” 

“No, indeed,” said .'\nne, “ 1 have no right to be angry ; but I 
was surprised. Indeed, dear Charlotte,” said she after a moment’s 
pause, “ I think we bad better not talk any more on this subject. I 
do not wish it : but I am not angry.” 

“ Thank you,” said Charlotte, quietly, “ you are very kind;” and 
she said no more, for she saw that Anne was in earnest in her wish, 
and that she looked grave and distressed. 

For a moment Charlotte turned her head away. The smile — the 
dark peculiar smile was on her lips. *“0068 the serpent sling? 
Father! you see, you know it does!” and the smile was brighter for 
a moment, and then her face was once more turned towards her 
cousin, and the smile was gone; the simple, childish girl, half sorry, 
half afraid, alone was there. 

“Can it be,” thought .Anne, as she mused that night over what 
had passed. “ Can it be that there are moments when her imagina- 
tion is too much excited? When her intellects — but no! Oh no! 
ft cannot be ! ft i.s too horrible! I cannot understand it. I will 
not try. Sophy perliap-s is vain — a little vain,” thought she, as she 
mused again a .short time after, “she is perhaps a little .selfish 
and perhaps they do not love me— they do not undeptand me.” 
She struggled to repress her feelings, as she half groaned with a 
pang — a new and bitter .sensation she ha<l never known hut ouc<‘ 
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before, and then not in ail its bitterness ; but once before when 
Cliarlottc Daventry had so spoken, had hinted “ what perhaps,” 
tlioiight Anne, “sliould not have been spoken — should not have 
been hinted. But why do I tfiink of it? Why not remain uncon- 
scious and happy” (and never had the word happiness given her 
such a pang as at that moment). “ Why not remain unconscious 
and happy as I used to be? No, she should not — she ought not to 
have spoken thus : and yet,” thought she, checking herself, ** why 
do I blame l^er? How can I She is so simple, I should almost 
say ignorant. She knows so little what she is doing — the harm — 
the misery she is causing 1 She is so carried away \r^ her warmth 
of heart — her impulses ! or by some childish fancy, 1 dare say she 
forgets it as soon as it is spoken ; and why should 1 then remember 
and allo^^to weigh upon my mind, that which was uttered alone 
from caprice, or by accident, which the person herself forgets to 
feel as soon as uttered, or which perhaps she never feels. But her 
manner, her voice, her eloquence to-day — what was it ? What 
could it have been ? — Oh ! that 1 had never heard it ! Oh ! that it 
would not keep recurring to my mind, and sounding in my ears! 
t>h! that I could forget it ! Forget! Oh yes! and why should 1 
not ? Do not they all love me ? Do I not have all the affection 
bestowed to make me happy ? And my dear father ! can she say 
that ht> does not love me sufficiently: that Henry docs not! She 
cannot mean that: no, it is impossible! — And yet perhaps before 
her — perhaps in speaking of me.” She sighed heavily. “ But no, 
I do not tliink it! — and Sophy, dear, dear Sophy : she said that she 
could not feel, tliat she was selfish ! Do not 1 know that she does 
feel — that sliQ .did ? — Yes, yes!” her eyes brightening with the 
thought, yes, yes, Charlotte did not see her ; Charlotte did not 
know that Sophy wept with me, that she shed tears because she 
thought of leaving me, of leaving home. Yes, dear Sophy! when 
you took my band and raised it to your lips — when I felt your 
warm kiss upon it— do you think that then 1 did not know that you 
could feel — that you did feel ? Did I not know that you loved me ? and 
when she cried that night, was it not because she thought of leav- 
ing IIS — was not her emotion caused by affection — by right feeling? 
Yes, yes, dearest sister, dearest Sophy, she wrongs you. And yet,” 
thought she, after a moment’s reflection,” how soundly she slept 
— ^how .soon forgotten — and once,” — Anne blushed to remember 
such a thing — yet she did remember it — “once that next morning. 
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she must have forgotten, for how angrily she spoke!” Yes, Char- 
lotte Daventry, it isenough! The serpent hasstiuig! Your work is 
begun. 


CHAPTEU Xl\. 

There had been a small party at Westhorpe 'the Dowton’s}, 
during Charlotte Davenlry’s stay there, and it had been, /vliat she 
probably might call an agreeable visit. She had liked tlie Foleys, 
who, as we already know, were there, and had been liked by them, 
for liking, of course, is •mutual. She had liked Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Foley’s nephew, W'ho was also of the party, 

“Oh! yes,” said she to Sophy, “ he is very agreeable indeed! 
He would be just suited to you. He is very clever, and satirical, 
and tells such droll stories of people.” 

Frank Crawford was eldest son and heir to Lord Cleddon. He 
was, as Charlotte Daventry said, very clever, but he would have 
been more generally lliought agreeable, had not his sarcasms, and 
his ill-natured stories of his best friends, given a feeling of alarm 
and insecurity to those who listened to him. He was not an amiable 
character. Vanity, selfishness, and ill-nature were the prevailing 
qualities of his mind. It was vanity which made hitn-love his cousin, 
Isabella Foley. She was a pretty, accomplished, and picasing girl. 
She w'ould have a good fortune, and it had always been thought na- 
tural by his father that he should marry her. Frank Crawford did not 
particularly' agree in the propriety of this arrangement; but vanity 
told him that Isabella must wish for the alliance : and though he 
was not in love with her, vanity would not allow him to believe 
that she could love any but him, or that any should dare to seek to 
marry her without his perniission. 

Isabella Foley, a quiet, amiable girl, did love Frank Crawford ; 
V>ut it was as a cousin. She never thought of him in the light of a 
lover. Frank Crawford was not sufTicienlly altnclied to his cousin 
to perceive the nature of her fecling.s towards him, and he wa.s 
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halistied SO long as she preferred no other ; but he would have 
haled the man whom she could love better than himself. 

This, then, is I' rank Crawford, whom Charlotte Daventry, good 
>\ mple girl, thought so agreeable — to whom she talked a great deal 
at Westhorpe, and who talked a great deal to her, 

Mrs. and Miss Dashwoods were also there, and one or two 
others. But the Foleys were the subjects of Charlotte's eulogiums. 
She loved them all. Mrs, Foley had been so good-natured, aud 
called her ‘ dear (.'harlotte,’ and had had the tears in her eyes — 
had actually cried for her, when she said how unhappy she fell 
the morning they all went to Hilton, and left her. Mr. Foley was 
handsome, so polite, so clever, so agreeable! — but as to Isabella! 
— ‘‘ she lets me call her Isabella, do you know, already — as to her! 
no word.'j can express how very charming and delightful she is! 
She is almo.st — aud indeed I often thought of it when 1 was there 
— she is iilmost like you, Sophy — and Anne.” 

Anne almost started ns this was said so*//«/re/// and inn»>ccntly. 
She thought of the words that had fallen from her lips on the pre- 
ceding day. “ Yes,” thought she, “ she is thoughtless, and chang- 
ing in feeling, and sw'ajed by the childish impulse of the moment.” 

The Foleys liad all liked (Charlotte Daventry. Mr, Foley had 
been llattercd by her evident admiration, for she >\as a handsome 
girl ; but Mrs. and ]Miss Foley had been actuated by a better motive. 
■Mrs, Foley knew that she was an orphan, and felt she must bii 
unhappy, because all orphans were; and that she must be amiable, 
ttecause all people in allliction were, and especially orphans. So 
•she loved her, ani her eyes were often filled with tears for her, and 
she told Isabella to make a friend of her. 

Isabella was very ready to follow' her mother’s advice. She 
pitied (..'harlotte Daventry, for who w'ould not pity the child who 
has lost the care and affection which none but a parent can give? 
Moreover, every now’ and then, in the midst of her gaiety — there 
was a touch of sadness — a trace of deep emotion — a tone — a look, 
that went to the heart; — that bespoke that simple, childish, as her 
manner w'as, she fell, and felt deeply. 

Isabella sought her friendship, and thought herself more than 
rewardo<l hjithc warmth, the gratitude, and the ciiiolioii with which 
it was received. She ^und with surprise that Charlotte Daventry 
had known tl>c w ant of a friend. She found w ith surprise that her 
cousins, loo gay and ha)>py themselves, had failed in this oflicc — 
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that they were not the thoughtful, kind, and pitying friends, whom 
Cfiarlottc had hoped to find in cousins of her own age and sex. 

Charlotte Daventry did not complain — she seemed afraid of utter- 
ing a word that would give any one the impression of their want 
of consideration and afTectionate care for her. She seemed grieved 
if she let fall any thing that could be construed into such an idea ; 
but it was very easy, in spite of her caution, with an artless, unre- 
served character such as hers, to discover the truth. 

It grieved Isabella Foley to think it was so. She had expected 
to find pleasant companions, and... desirable friends in the Miss 
Greys. She diad liked what she Ked seen of them, especially what 
she had seen of -4nne. She could more easily believe that Sophy 
might be heartless — too gay, and devoted to society, to feel or 
think for others : but of Anne it was less easy to believe such a 
thing — to believe that she was not good-tempered, that she was 
envious and jealous. Yet it was impossible not to see that this 
was the case, from those little things which dropped from Char- 
lotte, and for which she immediately checked herself, as though 
aw'are that what she had said might be interpreted by Miss Foley 
to her cousin’s disadvantage. 

For example — Miss Foley remembered perfectly that both Sophy 
and Anne had said that Charlotte could not play w'cll, and that she 
disliked music. She perfectly remembered on one occasion, that 
Anne had prevented her being asked to play, and she had thought 
at the time her motive was kind ; for Charlotte had sat almost 
within hearing, blushing, and looking distressed, and she had then 
supposied she was alarmed at the idea of being made to perform ; 
but she could now guess that her embarrassment arose from a 
different feeling, for it appeared that Charlotte not only loved music, 
but could play beautifully. 

Once or twice when Miss Foley and her cousin were alone in 
the room with her at Westhorpe, she had sat down to the instru- 
ment, and played with so much expression, brilliancy, and taste, 
that both Isabella and Frank Crawford were surprized and enrap- 
tured. 

Charlotte had often exclaimed, after she had< been playing, 
“ How I love music ! How I love playing — when I am not afraid 
of being heard,” she added with a sigh. “ you mind my playing. 
Miss Foley ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I arn delighted with it,” said Isabella. 
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** Oh! but then 1 had belter stop perhaps,” looking alarmed and 
distressed, “ unless ydi will promise not to mention it. Will you 
promise liot to mention it at Weston?” she said very eagerly. 

“ Certainly, if it is your wish,” said Miss Foley. 

. “ Oh! thank you, thank you,” with delight, and then seeming to 

recollect herself, she added, “ You know I have no particular reason 
— 1 do not know that they would mind” — and getting confused, 

“ You know there is no reason to be jealous — that is — ” -getting 
more and mpre confused, “ think, you know, that it is heller 

you should not praise my playi^ before them- they are so good- 
natured — so very kind—” 

Isabella saw her confusion — her amiable desire to conceal the 
truth — to unsay or soften it when it had dropped unintentionally- 
She undi^rstood perfectly what Charlotte had tried she should not. 
She saw, that at Weston she was not nl Unrod to play well ; and she 
determined to do as Charlotte wished, for peace at home was 
better than the reputation for acGomplisriments abi*oad. 

“Go on, dear Miss Daventry,” said she. “You need not be 
afraid cither of Frank or me. We will be very discreet.” 

“ How very kind you are,” said Charlotte, as though she felt it 
from her heart, and the tear that glistened in her eye showed that 
she did. 

Isabella was touched, and with all her gentleness she was in- 
dignant — “ How one may be deceived !” tliought she, “ so simple 
and quie in appearance!” 

Of the excellent Mr. Grey, also, there was much to hp learnt, 
(’harlolto Davenlry spoke of her gratitude to him — of his goodness 
in allowing her to live in his family, and seemed to think it so asto- 
nishing an act of kindness : yet Isabella saw that the astonishment 
arose, not from his kindness being so great, but from there being 
any kindness from him. She saw that she wished to feel all the 
gratitude she expressed, and to make others think it due, but she 
perceived that she could not. 

In short, from the various things which fell from her in the iin- 
guardedness and simplicity of her nature, Isabella found that there 
was but little cause for gratitude. She learnt that Mr. (»rcy had 
actually rolused to take the guardianship — had refused the dying 
father’s last request, Hill a larger sum of money had hcon named 

—till it had been written down and witnessed. She heard also 
of his indifference — his w'ant of* affection and attention to (’harlotte; 
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his hurrying her away from her home — her father’s resting-place 
— because lie wanted to attend the sale of stlitne cattle at Weston ! 
All this had been gathered from what ('harlotte had dibidcn tally 
disclosed. It was distressing to think of so much worldliness, yet 
she had before heard the Greys slightly taxed with that failing. 

William was the only one of the family of w hom she heard only 
praise. He who professed so little — who at times was almost tO(» 
blunt in his manner — of him Charlotte spoke with the warmest 
gratitude. «'It seemed as though her^eart, longing to have some- 
thing to love and to be grateful tt^aving hoped and been disap- 
pointed, relieved itself in showering all its aHectioa and gratitude 
where alone it was possible to bestow it. 

Isabella Foley’s heart lluttered as she heard Charlotte Daven- 
try’s expressions of grateful fondness to William, and slm thought 
her still more amiable, and more to be pitied and loved. Isabella 
I'oley was gifted with a w'arin heart — a little romance — a little of 
the softness and teiiderntflss of her mdtfer’s character. Willia.n 
Grey had already touched that heart, and had aw akened a sentiment 
in her romantic and tender imagination. 

\'oung ladies should certainly never surrender their affections, 
never be in love till the time when the good, honest, wealthy suitor, 
has made the offer of his house, hand, and heart! — when ‘papas’ 
have said “ yes and ‘mamas’ agreed ; — w'hen the settlements are 
drawn up — the wedding-ring procured — the wed<ling-cake pre- 
pared and the favours ready made. Then — sensible, discreet, pru- 
dent young litdy, at that moment surrender youV heart — then try to 
fall in l#e— and in the attempt (ind out whether you do or do not 
like the man who, in a short time, you will swear to love, .honour, 
and obey. Then too, you — good, honest, w ealthy suitor, look to 
lind the devoted, affectionate, confiding wife — Yes, look; and if, 
perchance, in her, the dread, the fear, the knowledge of other men’s 
deceit, has made youvfail to lind all this, then do not blame her, the 
prudent, rational young lady, now your wife; but if you will blame 
any, blame alone those of your own sex who have taught her these 
cold lessons of wisdom! 

Isabella Foley certainly shJild not have fallen in love, and yet, 
poor foolish girl, so very nearly bad she done .so, that she loved to 
hear the praises of William Grey, and pitied (/harluttc Daventry 
ten times as tnuch, because she praised, and was grateful to him. 
Perhaps Charlotte Daventry perceived that, as liis name was men- 
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lioncd, Isabella became more inteat, and listened more eagerly. 
Perhaps, too, she peE^ived, that v/hen Isabella had blushed at the 
name of ’’SVilba™ (irey, Frank Crawford had looked proud and in- 
dignant, and said an angry word to lift cousin. Perhaps she did 
•perceive this; but it matters not to know. 


(UdAPTEK XX. 

“ So, then, at last, !>laria Pemberton is to be married to Fredei-ic 
Uerlon!.^said Lady Dowton, one morning during Charlotte Da- 
\ entry’s gtay at W'esthorpe. “Poor thing! .^liss Barker says it is 
supposed it will take place in about two montlis’ time. No one 
knows why they wait so I^g. I supposif, my dear,” said she, ad- 
dressing herself to Charlotte Davenlry, “ the marriage of another 
young friend of mine will soon take place. .Mr. Barton’s and his 
friend Lord Stoketon’s marriage will probably not be far distant ? 
Yes, my dear girl! You need not look so unconscious, for we all 
know that Lord Stoketon is violently in love with our dear Sophy ! 
Do not attempt to deny it.” * 

“Ah! but. Lady Dowton,” said X'harlotte, looking very innocent 
and childish, “ that cannot be true, for I heard Sophy laughing at 
him (he other day. She said — oh yes ! how she did laugh^i^t him ! 
she was so ilroll !” and Charlotte laughed at the recollectio^^ “ To 
be sure i^is true about his being in love with her. Oh yes ! 1 re- 
member thatl” and she laughed .again as if with an irrepressible 
mcrriimmt at the idea of the ludicrous picture .Sophy had drawn of 
him. 

“My charming girl,” said Lady Dowton, quite excited, “do tell 
us all about it? Hei-e are only the Miss Dashwoods and .’Mr. Craw'- 
ford, so you need not mind.” 

“Oh! dear, I have nothing to tell!” said Charlotte. “ But she 
said he was such a blundering, good-Rfumoured, simpleton, so very 
dull, and so conlldenl that she must like him! She had such fun 
humouring him ! I do quite long to see him !” 

“ My dear girl 1” said Lady Dowton, “ let me see,” thought she, 
sinking back, — “so she laughed at him, did she?” to C’harlotte. 

s * 
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“Ohycs, ” said Charlotte. 

“ Let me see — there will be lime to write l^ore dinner— to save 
the post — I can contradict that report then, lie, it s^g^s, is in 
love, and ridiculed by her.* A'cry sliaiueriil, and i had just said it 
was to be.” 

“But then,” continued (’harlolle, “I remember once I said to 
her that I hoped she would never aiarry Lord Sloketon (because 
you know people had talked about it;, and she was so amusing! 
pretended ^ cut me short — said she ^^id not see why I should hope 
that — for though Lord .Stoketoii wps a goose, he was rich, and 
would be a vevy good iiiatuh. it not droll of her?” said she 

to Miss Dashwood. 

Miss Dashwood did think it droll, not of Sophy Grey to hold such 
an opinion, but that Charlotte Daventry should not be aware that 
she was repealing what her cousin could not easily forgive her for 
having said. “A new hint,” thought Lady Dow ton. “.Sophy tells 
me,” said (Charlotte, “that that Mr. Button you were speaking of 
was forced into marrying Miss Peatberlou; that they were so 
anxious, that I believe she (piitc asked him, and ho ia very good 
naturedjSO he did not mind. VN'hat an odd; way that is of making a 
person marry one, is not it ?” said she, thoughtfully, yet iimoi-eiuly. 
Frank Crawford smiled and looked at her; and it seemed that 
Charlotte returned the smile.* “ Sophy says,” continued she, 
“that Mrs. Pemberton's temper is so bad! Oh! it is so shocking! 
and that is reason that her daugiiter is so anxious to marry, and 
though 1 thought it was strange, .Sophy assured me that !Miss Pem- 
*J^{£ir(oa^||^sitively does not at ail like Mr. Barton ?” 

^“Indeed! my dear Charlotte, how entertaining you are!” Lady 
Do^^'tpn got out her writing paper. .She could resist no longer. 
She must put it all dow n for the edification of her dear friend, 
whilst it was fresh on her mind — but to write in company was difli- 
cuit, and, retiring witjh her letter to her room, she there wrote all 
the scandal she could to wile away the ennui of her dearest friendV 
long day. 

Miss Dashwoods thought it time to retire with their work, and 
thus were Frank f!rawfurd did Charlotte Daventry left alone. 

“Excellent, Miss Daventry, you hav^dono it well ! L^dy Dowton 
is a happily deceived woman I” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, laughing. “I saw you smile; I was so 
near laughing too. It would liavc spoilt it all; it was very amusing 
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to give her own slory back again — all that Sophy had told me was 
liody Dowton’s absii^^ scandal. It will all be written in that letter 
to her deii||f 6‘iend as Sophy’s own — the intimate friend of the par- 
ties! undoubted authority! and how they will laugh at poor Lady 
•Dowtoii ! About Lord Stoketon too — 1 did exaggerate a little — 
but you know that will soon be set right; so it don’t matter if the 
Dasliwoods did take it for truth. It is so pleasant to have some 
one to enter into the fun of such a thing : but Mr. Crawford, do not 
expose me ,to your cousin. -^^l believe 1 am an odd person, am 1 
not?” said she, throwing up,^r dark sparkling eyes at him, with 
an expression that had never ^wbeen seen at Westdn. 

“ Yes,” said h’rank Oawford, “you are very odd, and it is for 
that I like you. Yours is not an ordinary character,” and Crawford 
looked at her with admiration : C'harlotte turned away, blushed, and 
then, sifjing down to the piano-forte, sung a lively French song, 
with such grace, such naivete, such fascinating coqueterie, that 
Frank C'rawford could resist the chafm. 

“ What a linished coquette,” thought he ; and he was going to 
speak to her — hut she was again the demure, uninteresting Char- 
lotte Daventry — she ^ased to play — rose from her seat, and 
walked out of the room. 

We have all of us heard a good deal of circulating libraries — of 
the circulation of books — the circulation of opinions, and the circu- 
lation of knowledge. Doctors talk of irregular circulation, and of 
sluggish circulation — monied men talk of the circulatutgjncdiuin— 
statesmen talk ,of the circulation of sedition, — but more ^mnderful 
than all is the circulation of scandal ! Its .surprising veltj^y — 
addilion.'i it gains in its cause — the variety of channels through 
j which it passes — the impossibility of iuq>cding its progress surpas- 
Ises belief! No one has told a scandalous tale — lU) one ever repeats 
an ill-uatui-etl story — every one mak|s a point of avoiding all gos- 
sip — yet, once an«>ut, it spreads — it circulated — nothing can conceal 
it, till all that many thou sand -eared monster, the world, have heard 
and known, and wondered, and been satisfied ; and the|i it falls into 
a lethargy and dies a natural death. We talk of steam-carriages 
and rail- ways— -and will no one womAer at the power — the velocity 
of gossip il Will no One write the natural history of gossip? 

We must now return to \\ eslon. “ !^ly dear Aitne,” said Mrs. 
tircy, at the bottom of the stairs, in a very happy tone, “ here is a 
letter just come ; oive for me, and one for you, which 1 have opened. 
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Intake haste and come down to answer it- h is rrom that chariiiinjiif 
woman I^ady Hadley^ asking you to go ther^^^ile alone — to-mor- 
row, or any day, and to stay as long as you can.” 

“ How very kind,” said Anne, quietly as she descended the stairs. 
“ Do you and papa wish me to go?” 

“ Wish you to go! certainly my dear; to-morrow by all means. 
But you know, my dear,” added Mrs. (irey, considerately, as if 
accounting for Anne’s calmness ; “ you will be back in time for the 
FoleyS; we will take care of that.” 

“ Oh ! thank you, mama, I was no^fraid of that,” said Anne; and 
she was so quiet that Mrs. Grey tIwb obliged, lb believe her. “ If 
it was any where but Hadley,” thought Arne, “ I should be very 
sorry to go from home. But Lady Hadley is so kind, and 1 love 
her so much;” and she smiled, sufficiently to please Mrs. .Grey, as 
she sat down to answer the note. 

On the morrow Anne went to Hadley : il^phy fella little envious; 
“ I dare say it will be very pleasant,” sJIft sfie ; “ I wish she had 
asked me too. I dare say,” after a little pause, “ that Mr. Temple 
will be there !” 

“ Do you think so?” said Anne, in a very; animated tone. 

Mrs. Grey was in the room, and she wondered she had not 
before remembered the barouche-box. 

“ He might do as well as George Foley, only Chalterton is so 
near,” thought Mrs. Grey; and he is not a iharrying man! INo, ' 
thought sh^ “ she must come back for (Jhatlerton, even if they arc 
very ancons to keep her, and she can go again perhaps.” 


f:H.#TEB XXI. 

Anne arrived at Hadley about ten minutes before the dressing- 
bell had ru^g. The door was opened for her, and as she walked 
across the large echoing hall, through the large drawing- room, and 
saw the tall footman stand with the door held open for her at liady 
Hadley’s morning-room, she felt that even Hadley was a very formi- 
dable place, and that Lady Hadley was a very tremendous person : 
she thought, perhaps, with a sigh, of her snug room at home, and 
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rtiOn walked in. S^hy’s predictions w'ere verified; Mr. Temple 
was at Hadley, and 4|pne in the room as Anne entered. 

1 do know whether Anne looked pleased or not through her 
blush : I only knoi^ that she did blush. She was not sure whether 
•to shake hands, and when Edward Temple held out his, it was held 
a little time in vain ; however, at last, the hands were shaken, and 
Edward Temple looked animated, and certainly ''as Sir Henry Poyn- 
ton would have said) ‘ in a very good-humour.’ Anne thought 
that there .was something ^ry delightful in his expression of 
countenance, and probably rJ|||r eyes sparkled and her colour 
brightened, for Edward Terii^e thought she was ‘certainly very 
pretty. 

“ I am glad to see you here again. Miss (irey,”‘said he. He saw 
that Ann^ was shy. * “ 1 am delighted to sec you here. You know,” 
'.aid he, ‘‘ that 1 must, for the present, take the character of Lady 
Hadley. You must endc^^vour to fancy, for live minutes at least, 
that you are sitting by Hadley — lhal she is saying all the civil 

things on your arrival at her house, and you must say all the proper 
things in return. You have not yet told me that you are delighted 
to lind yourself here a^in — that you were afraid you should be too 
late — that Mrs. Grey desircs-^what is it? remembrances? love? 
no, regards is the best word — desires her kind regards, and tells me 
to thank you for taking me away from her. There, Miss Grey! 
Is not that exactly what you will have to say to Lady Hadley when 
she appears? Suppose we rehearse, and then you wiill be quite 
perfect? Here am [to personify Lady Hadley! Ah ! butd||ire. she 
is herself! .lust live minutes too soon. Lady. Hadley, Mil PRrefi^? 
said he, leaking a bow as Lady Hadley entered. “ Here have Miss 
Grey and 1, for the last half hour, been rehearsing all she is to'say 
to you on yoiir entrance.” 

“ What nonsense he talks, Miss Gtey, does not he ?” said Lady 
Hadley ; and then she far exceeded Air. Temfdb’s ideas of the cor- 
diality of greeting, for she gave her a kiss, and said, with all that 
warmth of affection and manner that Anne felt was s^ charming, 
how happy she was to have her atj-iadley once more. 

“ There, Lady Hadley!” said Edward Temple, “ you dared to 
say what nonsense I talked [’and now, 31iss Grey can tell you that 
the words 1 used were exactly the same as your own.” 

As l^ady Hadley look Anne up to her room, Anne felt that she 
was the very dearest woman in (he world, and that the visit to 
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Hadley would be very deligliful. Perhaps h^r thoughts extended 
a little farther, but we have no right to tell Her eyes, it is 

true, uere rather more bright, and the delicate dokMIt' on her 
cheeks a little more decided than usual ; and wh6n she was dressed 
for dinner, and had given herself the last, lingering, ‘is all right’ 
look in the glass ; she might have said, with perfect truth, that she 
never saw a more lovely face, a form so light, and so charming a 
mixture of gr^ce and simplicity. 

Blit‘s Anne ^3rey said and thought i|^e of this : she only thought 
as she gave her last look in the as her maid held her gloves 

for her, and garve an approving glalroe at her handy-works, “ sup- 
pose 1 should be too late for dinner ! 1 wish 1 was safely in the 
room, or that 1 had Sophy or mama to go down with me !” and 
her colour heightened as she walked down" stairs and passed 
through the hall. 

Her hand was on the draw ing-room door — she heard the sound 
of many v^ces within, and waited one ^Blhent to take breath, till, 
convinced that courage would not come if she waited an liour, she 
opened the door. Edward Temple looked up one moment as she 
entered, and the next W'as busily talking ugMn to a pretty, as Anne 
thought (very beautiful girl}, seeming perfectly unconscious of the 
presence of the quiet Anne Grey, w'hom he had Haltered befoi’C 
dinner ; and very conscious of the presence, agreeabieness, and 
beauty of the young lady to whom he was talking with such ani- 
mation. 



|iadley was in the room, and to Anne’s deiight, she saw 
iror — the constant visitor, dear old Miss Trevor! by her 


she was warmly welcomed, and Lady Hadley instantly m.'^de room 
for her on the sofa, and introduced her to Lady Denham, %ho sat 


next her. 


Lord and Lady Denham their daughter (the young lady to 
whom Edward Tem|rte wasaevoting himself as' Anne entered). 
Miss Trevor, Mr. Oswald, a hunting friend of fiOrd Hadley’s, Mr. 
and Mrs. farmer, and a Mr. Hutchinson formed the party at 
Hadley; not to take into account ^he dinner visitors w'ho came and 
went and were forgotten ! 

Lord and Lady Denham were peofdh' of fashion, if I may use 
that term : ‘ They were very fine,’ as Mrs. I>odson would have 
said : ‘ They were very worldly,* as the melancholy half staiwing 
country curate woiihl have said : ‘ They were very entertaining and 
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charming,’ as the w^ld would have ^^id of them. Miss Denham, 
their daughter, was^st as exclusive (if that is not an obsolete 
word) as'^^li^re her father and mother : very pretty, very brilliant, 
very accomplished, a little ill-natured, and, as she thought, very 
•clever; perhaps the world would have said, very clever loo ; for to 
sum up all, she was very much the fashion ! 

The rest of the party were ordinary kind of people, whom one 
mcet.s every day, and never cares whether one meets again or not. 
Mr. Dormer.prosy, Mrs. Dorip^r blue, Mr. Oswald a thorough fox- 
hunter, Mr. Hutchinson a qui^^good sort of young man, who had 
just left college, and tried to b^^ivil and attentive to'the ladies, still 
looking like a boy, and ev^ei}|y[y gene by the feeling that he did so. 
Uut he was heir to a title and fortune ; so he put forth his small pre- 
tcusionsNii a^small voice, and was tolerated by young ladies when 
no one pj'eferqblc was pjgfesent. He was .allowed to engross a little 
of Miss Denham’s attention at odd moments, but was never per- 
ceived by her when ]>Ir. "Hraiple was willing to speak, or even sit- 
ting within talking distance of her. Such was the party at Hadley. 

Anne felt shy, and was very near thinkiflg that even an evening 
at Hadley could be disUgreeable, as she saw Edward Temple de- 
voting himself to the amusement of Miss Denham, talking, laughing 
with her, and listening to her exclusive, talking, persuading her to 
sing, and attending to her song. As this continued during the 
whole of the first part of the evening, and she never saw him once 
approaching herself, she actually began to tkink that even Hadley 
could be disagrpeable. ^ 

She saw that she had expected too much, aqd, 1 belieli^'laid to 
herself something very moral, and sensible, though perhaps not 
very original, about 'hriglitest hopes decaying, and the fairest ex- 
pectations being soonest disappointed ; but slie was a good quiet 
girl, and sat so very composedly attwding to Miss Trevor, that no 
one would have supposed, who looked at her placid face, that sho 
was not as happy and contented as she appeared. .• 

She had just given up all idea that Mr. Temple wq||ld speak to 
her that evening, when she found, that he had left Miss Denham to 
be amused by Mr. Hutchinson, as well as she could, and had placed 
himself ne%r the table at imich she was silting. 

She was intent on a new sort of knitting just taught her h\ Miss 
Trevor, and became doubly intent as he drew near. Unt ho W'ouhl 
not allow the knitting to go on uninterrupted. 
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You arc very iiidustrio^," said )ic in a . quid voice ; and as 
Anne raised her iiead she probably looked pS^ed, that, at last, he 
had spoken to her. 

“ Yes,” said she. ‘“f am learning a new kind of work,” and she 
blushed as she thought “ what a foolish thing to have said ! How 
silly to tell him that 1 am learning a new kind of work!” 

“ Miss Trevor has taught you then, I am sure,” said he in a 
lower voice, ^or Miss Trevor was near. 

“ Yes,” said Anne smiling. ^ 

“ I dare say it is very prlitty, or jury useful then,” continued lie. 
“ All ladies’ work is, of course, p*ty or useful. One is always 
assured that it is useful, though it is ^np^times diilicult to believe 
it. I hope, Miss Grey,” said he after a pause, “ that you will sing 
this evening ?” and he looked at her for §n answer. rf 

“ I don’t know,” said Anne, and she f^Jk^embarriissed, for she 
saw that iWr. Temple was still looking atj^. It was very strange, 
but she felt so mucii le.ss ^t ease W'ith n|Pr than she had formerly 
done. . 

“ I hope you will sin^,” continued he, heedless of the confusion 
he was making in the knitting. “ I have thought of that song 

— that one beautiful song! and perhaps,” said he, lowering his 
voice, and looking at her, “ I have often thought of the person 
who sung it.” He stopped. .\nne almost started with surprise 
and delight. Was this really said to ’her — was it really meant? or 
rather, did it mean any thing? and a moment’s rellection suggested 
that heyneant to ridicule her. The thought aroused a little indig- 
nation^^imich gave, her eourage to look up and attempt an an- 
swer; she had begun to say, “ I am afraid you are laughing at my 
song,” when she was checked by observing Edward TemfHe with 
his eyes still li.xed on her face with an expression of earnestness. 

She stopped — blushed dee^ — said .something about being very- 
glad to sing, and turned to .Miss Trevor to ask her how her knit- 
ting should go 00. 

Edward ^mple remained a few minutes by her side — withdrew 
his eyes — took up a book, and lopked at it, to allow Anne time to 
recover the alarm which he saw he had excited, but it could not be 
overcome — the knitting was not so sooif^lto be at an end f so he put 
down the book, got up, and walked away to join Lady Denham in 
cheating Lord Hadley at double Patience, to attract !Vliss Denham 
to watch Vmaina’s’ i*alience, and to be laughing and making others 
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laugh as if the merriest thing in the worlJ wei'C a game al Pa- 
tience ; and Anne linked her work. 

But wl^t the knitting went on, and in spite of M. Oswald’s ani- 
mated description of ^ a find,’ and an ^ in a^thc death,’ she thought 
.and wondered, and wondered and thought; “ was it really true ? 
was it a dream that he had said it ?” she'askcd herself, over andovei* 
again; but he really had said it; she could not misunderstand. It 
was spoken, though in so low a voice ( and Anne thought there 
never was oije so agreeable },^t so distinct and clear tfiat slid could 
not have been mistaken as t^lhe w^ds. No, he certainly had 
used those words; but then hdwight have been in jest; perhaps he 
had, but then his look ! nj|j y^ne did not think he could have been, 
and she would be happy— sne would be delighted. She was, 
in fact, ^ a Ihitter of surprise and joy; yet she scarce knew 
w hy, as she Again saw RJfr. Temple talking and laughing with Miss 
Denham. ^ 

They wen; seated tog^ilph on a sofa, rather apart from the players 
at Patience : Miss Denham had just linished an Italian song which 
he had admired. “ I wonder whether he 'pays the sam^lhing to 
hcri’” thought .\nne;|lknd she sighed a very little. 


CHAPTKK Wll. 

Tmi; nfexl day was ^rceably spent at Hadley. The Denhams dis* 
covered that Ann<% though a country girl,— a person whom no one 
knew, was still a great favourite withJLady Hadley. She was 
////f/wee’ and pretty — ■there was soimthing naive and interesting 
about her, and Edward Temple talked t<^ her. ^ 

In short, she was just the kind of girl to take up — to mvc about. 
So Miss Denham asked her to practise duets with her : I^ady 
Denham found out a likeness for her to liady somethin f/ sometHtdif ; 
made rooiiv for her on l9ft|l^ora, and talked to her in her most 
agreeable manner fur ten minutes at a time ; admired her singing 
and her gown ; told Lady Hadley within her hearing that she never 
saw such beautiful hair! such eyes! such a skin! — asked Anna it 
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she did aot draw' as well jis she played, and was <pji(o sure she 
did. 

Anne found .^liss Denham agreeable and lively, aiidv really en- 
joyed playing duets widi her, for she played well, though she was 
perhaps more indebted to art tluin to nature for her musical pow- 
ers. She had learnt a good style, and that supplied the place of 
natural feeling and expression. There was no charm in her per- 
formance, hut it was brilliant and showy ; she kept her thne, and 
the duets w^t on very pleasantly, .v 

Then Anne was made tossing, Lady Denham and Miss Den- 
ham were in raptures ; Edward 'reftiple came into the room at the 
moment. Me seated himself very ^^tlj|in an arm-chair — took up 
a book ; and whether he read or listened, or did both, Anne coidtl 
not say ; but he did not speak. 

hen her song was over, Miss Denha^ asked him to fome and 
sing : she said that she remembered a sorijj of his that she liked so 
much ! It had haunted hfcr ever since. ^ 

“ I have had it in my head,** said she, “ and yet not in enough ; 
and I can not get it ottt or in. Do you know that feeling, >liss 
Orey? You must come and sing it Mr. Tcliiple,in pity to my head, 

I shall certainly die of a tune if you do not. Did you ever hear ol 
the poor woman who went into u low nervous fever about a conn 
try dance? No, never! Mow strange ! .Morning and niglil tlu^ 
countrv-dance was hopping, and skippmg, and buzzing in her head. 
Ter a certain point it always went, over and over again ; the s.iine 
counti^^ancc ! Kut when if came lo a certain didicult passage it 
alvvaj^^'opped. Nothing couhl make it go on, fingering — counting 
—nothing would do. Tiiat was the luci.uu hol v part of iU the doc 
tors tried in vain: if they could onl\ have goFf)ver that diffltull pas 
sage, all would have lu:cn well ! and she would ba\ e been cure ! ! 
But the doctors could not i^j|knagc it — the ddlicuit passage was not 
to be overeorzie, and into a low nervous fever s!ie went. Door 
soul! I believe >»lie is de^d now! A sad stoiw, Miss^irey,** sai<l 
she, joitii^ in .Anne*s laiigli, “ but it is all for the sake of arousing 
Mr. Temple’s pity. Who kiiow«i hut thfit I may go into a nervoih. 
fever about his song ?*’ 

I shall be very sorry!” said Mr. 'Rfc»ple; in a inelar.tdioly voice, 
and not stii ring; ‘M>iit like the old woman’s bead with llie country 
dance, I can't get ovei* it ! My song add Ium' dftii<aiU [uts.sage ar* 
ne^er to Ik^ beard I drojilv regief 
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“ INo, no, iVIi*. Temple,” said Miss Denham, inlerrupiing him — 

“ don’t talk of regret ; you are very disobliging ; is n4^ he, Miss 

“ 1 suppose I ought to say so,” said Anne, “ though I am rather 
.inclined to take Mr. Temple’s part, as I should like so much to 
follow his example, and never sing but when I like. The example 
is so good a one,” said she, laughing, “ that 1 think I shall follow it.” 

“ It will be suflicient punishment for my indolence, if you do,” 
Naid l'’dw'ard Temple. “ PrM do not put your plan in tlfect,” 
(xmtimied he, getting up. “ l^ss Dedham, 1 am ready to sing a 
w'holc nujsic-hook full if you ffli and he began to sing, looking 
at Aline as ho did so ; ih^n seeming tired of it, he left the insti u - 
meni, and \vnlked away lo ”tWl%lhcr end of the. room, leaving .Miss 
Denliau^a hole mol lified, and a little cross. 

However it was all lost upon him, for ho was soon too eager in a 
political Tliscussiou w’iw Lord Denham to bestow any more atten- 
tion on eitlicr her or \v^ 

“Ml. 1 'einplc is very agreeable when he likes,” said slie, to 
.Anne. 

“ Yes, veryf*’ was tJS»c reply, and Anne turned away lier head 
she spoke. 

Nothing remarkable occur»’'’d that evening or the ne.xt morning 
Who has not known the monotony of a country-house ? Who has 
not known that the more comfortable, the more happy, it may be, 
the few'cr events there will be to relate 

But alas ! — who has not known it dulncss 1’ Who . has not 
know n the long morning — the expectation of hearing oiH^Mock 
strike, and finding it only fw^clye ? Who has not known the sight 
of the interminahicr piece of work, regularly brought dow n by 
the lady of the house, the paucity of ideas conveyed with the work 
— the (jucstion what shall we do to-day ? do you like a drive ? 

I am afraid it is rather cold !” whicl^ftiows you that the hope sug- 
gested by the offer is not to be realized — that you are expected not 
to wish to drive. “ You will prefer wlHking, 1 dare sa^ : I should 
like to show you my j>oij|^ry-house.” 

It was unluckily a cold> dull day. There has been a copious fall 
of rain: lly^ leafless trcw^c dripping -pools of water are stand- 
ing in the walks, and yon must think with delight of the sight of 
dripping bantams and dirty poultry houses. But you are saved : 
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the yawning soberness of yonr morning talk is likely to have no 
end, for Id ! another shower. 

“ Ah, it rains, I see — we sliail not stir lo-ilay. TUcr§^B nothing 
so comfortable as sittinff in doors at one’s work all the morning,” 

Ifow does the iuterminableness of that o// morniuff strike on 
your fancy! You are very cold : yon look at the (ire-place : com- 
lort there, at least, you think : but the (ire is scarcely blazing. The 
lady of the^ouse sees you cast a longing look towards , the grate ; 
^he o&ligingiy hopes you are not too warm. 

“ I don’t think we have tdo niiicUirc, have we ? It was so hot 
this morning, 4 ordered them not to make such large (ires and 
you resign yourself to the knbwledg|^th£||^ the care all day will be to 
keep the room at freezing point. Oh ^ who has not Hhown all this 
and many more of the charms of a long day in a country house! 

Anne Grey felt none of these annoyan q^ ^ Hadley wa^ prover- 
bially pleasant. There was always plent^ro do — to think of — to 
talk ol, and to see: — the day was alil^l^s too. short — the clock 
.'struck one when twelve was expected. 

One so often hears that such and such a house ja ‘ so pleasant,’ 
and such and such another ‘so dull.’ (‘Vom #liat doe*this proceed ? 
Can no one tell? The same people are met with at both the dull 
and the pleasant iiouse: — the owners may not be peculiarly agree- 
able: — the house may not be particularly good, or pretty, or well- 
(urnished — no peculiar beauty put of doors, no peculiar beauty 
within. In short, no one knows why it is; yet such and such houses 
always^e pleasant, and this was the case with Hadley, and it cer- 
tainly wfe not the house or the place, the visitors, or even the 
owner that made it so. Lord Hadley, though an e.xceilent jnan, was 
not particularly entertaining ; and though, it jf true, that Ltfdy Had- 
ley was a charming woman, yet how many charming women there 
are who have dull houses ! ^ 

There must, we suppose, ^st a peculiar art for parlies at home. 

V\ e wish that those few wlj^o possess it, who have studied fif they 
do study it^ and have been .successfirl, would give their koowiedge 
to the world. It would be an ^ct of n^aisewor^y benevolence. 
How grateful should we feel towards thos^ who bad saved us from 
the long tedium of the dull days in our eiielient neighbours’ houses’! 

A monument would be raised to their memory when dead, or a 
.xtatiie erected to their praise when living; inscrilied with the warm- 
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cst gratiliulc and veneration, from the distressed ladies and 
gentlemen of country life, to the greatest benefactors of^ny age or 
time. J; 

llul wo must return to Anne (xrey, ahl& her enjoyment of the 
^)leasant house at Hadley; and so much did she enjoy it that she 
/elt she should even be sorry to return home. 

Mr. Temple had been very agreeable. They had had a great 
ileal of cor^^ersation together, and Anne always forgo^er shyness 
in talking to. him. He seeiqis<| in hearing her opinions, 
and anxious to draw them fort^and he never but once agaiipi said 
any thing which made her consider whether he could be speaking 
seriously, or secretly ridicu|j|^ni^er. 

( hice more only did he in^c her start, and feel happy, and 
rearfiil, a«d doubtful. One evening he had left Miss Denham, after 
site ha<l hfcn exerting J^^lbcst powers for his amusement,— he left 
her to come atid sit by dome. They had talked for long on various 
-^iilyects, and at length thi§^spckc*bf memdry — of the power of re- 
collecting faces— of identifying in the grown-up person the child 
that had been jj^own at school, — of remeiUberiug those who had 
been seen but once. »*' 

“There are some people 1 feel it would be impossible to forget,” 
said l^dward Temple. “ 1 do not mean those whom one remembers 
merely for amusement; who strike one only from their absurdity ; 

I mean those whom one remembers to love. — Yes,” said he, after 
a sligiit pause, and looking towards .\nne, “there are some people 
whom 1 never could forget. Do not Hatter yourself, Mia^Girey, 
that you will ever be forgotten.” 

The colour came into Anpe's face — her heart beat fast as she 
ipiickly withdrew' her eyes. She felt that those words would never 
he forgotten. Perhaps they never were. 

It was only this once more that any^iing was said to cause her, 
in the retirement of her chamber, to wonder, and be delighted — 
and to think “it really was” and then “it never could be” — no- 
thing but this to make her stand fcr minutes over the fire, \yondering 
why her maid deified so long, and to find at last that it was she 
who had kept her maid in and suspense : — nothing to make 

her look all I'ound the room,>jRSfr her gloves, to find that they were 
both on her. hands : — nothing to make her ask if Mr. Temple was 
gone down instead of Lady Hadley. No — there were but two slight 
occasions to make Aniic do all this; to make her sometimes go into 
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a reverie — soutetiuteiii i»aiile in the middle of her reverie — $ome- 
times give‘a little joyous bound in her lights noiseless i^ep across 
the room. But there was daily just enough to make late in 
coming up to dress, eav% in gomg down to breakfast, and to make 
Uer say to herself, ‘‘how very early we come to bed ail Hadley VI 
Yes — there was just enough for this in Edward Temples manner 
“ He is certainly more agreeable than ever,” thought Anue. 

He talks tp^ro seriously to me ; as if he thought my opi^ons worth 
licartng, an^ousidered me worthy t% bo told his own! He cer- 
tainly talks a great deal to Miss Denham,” — Anne sighed a little ; 
“ but i do not think as he does to me. He always secips amused 
with her, and as if he were wiUii||j; tOjamusc her: but it is dif- 
ferent! I should not wish his manner to be the safne with me! 
Yes — I think, after all, that he does like me tlie best ! ,.But how 
conceited!” thought she : “how prcsiitei^oiis! No, 1 dare say 
he prefers her, and the difference of rammer is a proof in her 
favour. He would probably wish^> puiNbrtli all bis powers of en- 
tertainment for me, as he does for her, if he did not think me too 
dull to understand him; 1 was very conceited,” thought Anne. “ I 
wonder whether he says he never could forget her? I dare say he 
does." And slie went dow n stairs, looking very sedate and dif- 
lideiit; but the iponicnt .she entered, Edward Temple left Miss Den- 
ham to come and talk to her, and at the end of balf-an-honr's sc - 
rious eonversalion, Anne Grey entertained once more those same 
conceited opinions. 

“• It js a pity how the world spoils people!” says the ctmutry 
cousin, *%’ho longs to go to town. “ Its a pity how worldly people 
are!” says the disconlejjted, philosopiucal fellow of a colfege, as he 
throws on one side iriy hook, which Heaven knows how he had 
ever been deluded id<o opening! 


i HAPTKH A\11L 

Anne could not think of leaving Hadley without .regret, and 
though she had stayed two days longer than was at lir0 intended, 
yet the live days seemed to have passed as quickly as if they hn.d 
only been three. 
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Anne regretted the lose of Lady Hadley’s society. She had been 
peculiarly kind ; she bad talked to her with such aflemonate in- 
terest, and seemed anxious that Anne should regard her^ a friend. 

“1 hope you will often come to Hadl^,” said she one . day. 

Now we are got so far in our intimacy, we must not stop here 
and have to begin again. As long as you remain at Weston, you 
must remember how near it is to, Hadley; and afterwards, when 
my little finend is no longer Anne Grey, you must npt forget that 
you had sonae friends before you changed your name,” said she, 
smiling, and looking affectiona^ly at her. 

Anne blushed, looked grateful, and said all that was natural and 
proper, about her never forgel|iog Lady Hadley — and never being 
likely to change her name. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Hadley, “all girls form a virtuous resolu- 
tion to bffcold maids, fi;t^^sixteen to iive-and-twenty ; it is all very 
right : nevertheless I ncfifi to see you married before a great many 
years have passed. There is ’’even a person,” continued she, 
“ whom 1 should have almost liked for you — but then, alas ! he is 
unfortunately not a marrying man! If he could once make up his 
mind to seriously attach himself, he would make an excellent hus- 
band. How'cver, it is out of the question, so I w'ould say to all my 
young lady friends ‘beware of Edward Temple!’ • I think 1 must 
give a little advice to .Hiss Denham. But what a long lecture on 
marriage I have been giving you !” said she, smiling and rising as 
she spoke. “I'must make haste and show that 1 have respect 
enough for its conreuances by attending my own husband who is 
waiting for me ail this time !” 

Anne had been rather surprised, and a little vexed, by what 
I^ady Hadley had said of Mr. Temple. Still she believed it was 
partly said in jest, and that no particular allusion to her had been 
intended. She hoped Lady Hadley could not fancy her so con- 
ceited as to suppose Mr. Temple in love with her. She hoped she 
did not think her manner with him bad bean forward. One thing 
however was certain — Mr. Temple was not a marrying man; and 
she left Hadley with this conviction on her mind, but with a con- 
viction, no less strong, that another so agreeable a person did not 
exist in the ■world. 

The visit to Chatterton was to take place the day after Anne’s 
return, and she had some anticipations of pleasure, though leaving 
home again so soon, for Mr. Temple was to be there , but there 
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were still warmer anticipations of happiness in rcturnini; home oven 
after so short an absence. Yet in that solitary <lrive from Ihulloy, 
(’harlotte Daventry’s words often came across her mind. She 
thought of Lady Hadley and of Kdward Temple — of Sophy and of 
her mother: she felt that Charlotte might be right: there were dif- 
ferent appreciations of her character; but she checked the thought, 
and when the carriage door was opened and she found herself 
against home — felt her mother’s fond kiss — her father’s afTccl inn- 
ate embrace — saw Sophy’s glad look — beard William’s hearty, 
“W^ell, Miss Anne I we are all very glad to have you again,” she 
forgot Charlotte Daventry, and if she remembered her words, i( 
was only to say they were false. 

“ 1 am, and I ought to he salislied — more tb,an satisfied, with 
such love! only a few' days absent, and welcomed as if I'had hoeu 
away for months!” 

“Dear, dear home! How I love you !” ejaculated she to herscit. 
as she put off her bonnet and lihawh. She had forgotten all in 
that warm and pure delight — that love for those who made her 
home ! She who added a charm to her father’s house ; she whose 
gentle voice, whose never failing cheerfulness, contentment, elegance, 
and sense lent to domestic hours their peace and joy — she foi'got 
all but her home : forgot that she had a wish, a hope, on earth be- 
yond. She forgot the wbrld — its troubles — its joys — she forgot 
even Edward Temple; and not till she liad sat half an hour alone 
with Charlotte Daventry the next morning, did she remember that 
even at home there were sorrows and cares, and that reasons 
might exist to seek pleasure and forgetfulness elsewhere; and, as 
she prepared for Chatterton, she found that she could leave home 
with less of fond regret than she would perhaps have wished to 
feel. 

But she. would not allov^ herself to repine: she turned her 
thoughts to the contemplation of enjoyment now in her power. 
She thought that society had its pleasures, and that it was right to 
appreciate and enjoy them; and if the knowledge that Edward Tem- 
ple was to be at Chatterton added not a little to her amiable spirit 
of contentment, do not let us think that she deserved no praise, be- 
cause pleasure mingled with her duty. ‘ The path of dilty need not 
always be painful and rugged ; yet though it is sometimes spread 
with flowers — though gleams of sunshine sometimes gild its gloom, 
vet even from this llowery path we often (urn aside with disgust and 
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negligence, because we are unwilling to tread in the steps pointed 
out to us. This should not be — nor should we deem the duties of 
others alw'ays light and easy, because they are not devoid of every 
thing pleasing to recommend them. We may admire the being 
whom we see struggling in the narrow path of duty with no ray of 
gladness to cheer him on — let us admire, reverence, respect! but, 
let us not for this refuse all admiration to the being who continues 
in the same path of duty with more of joy to cheer his steps. He 
likewise deseiwes our praise ; and even so may we look with appro- 
bation on the quiet contentedness of Anne Grey. We may praise 
her that she determined to find happiness in every event, and in 
every situation in which Providence had placed her. 

There is, it is true, and . how gladly do we feel that there is, a 
real pleasure arising from the consciousness that we are performing 
our duty* Yes! thoUjj^ the brightness of Anne's smile had faded, 
though there was almdilt a touch of sadness in the calmness of her 
countenance, yet when the confidential conversation ended, she 
and Charlotte Daventry quitted the room together, who would not 
rather have been that unrepining being, more sad, it is true, than 
she had hitherto been, than her whose lip was curled in triumph, 
on whose face a smile dwelt for a moment? Who would not 
rather at that moment, as they saw the victim and the deceiver — as 
they gazed on the proud smile, which curled the lip, and lighted 
up the dark expressive eyes of the one — and saw the tear which 
filled the clear blue eye of the other — who would not rather so 
have wept with Anne, than so have smiled with Charlotte? 

iSophy was in high spirits at the thoughts of going to Chatterton. 
She loved society, and society returned the compliment. Contrary 
to all rules of etiquette, Mr. and Mrs. Grey were taking out three 
young ladies at once ; nothing could be so wrong, and Mrs. Grey 
would never have ventured on the display of so much beauty and 
agreeableness at once, had not Mr. Foley rode over on purpose to 
beg that it might be so. 

*'■ Chatterton would be so highly honoured ! Chatterton w'as 
quite large enough ! a perfect de.sert in size! Ileally it was impos- 
sible to fill it! Ml’S. Grey must grant his little request.” Mi’s. Grey 
was exceedingly shocked, quite distressed, and quite delighted. 
Mr. Foley went away quite satisfied that every one of the family 
would come, though it would he so distressing to poor Mrs. Grey’s 

9 * 
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feelings; and Mrs. Grey said, when he left the room, “ Mr. Foley is 
a particularly agreeable gentlemanlike person!" and as she saw the 
three young ladies in the carriage with her, she bore her sufferings 
so well, that she actually looked nearly as happy as when she saw 
Lord Stoketon at the ball, or had completed her largest piece of 
tent'Stitch. 

** It would have been so hard to have left poor Charlotte at 
homed’ thought she; “ and yet I would not have left Anne, for 1 
am sure George Foley admires her, and Chatterton is^uch a very 
nice place 1 Mr. Foley said it was so large it really could not be 
filled; but however with a large young family, and Sophy’s children, 
who might stay there whilst she came to Weston; and William 
perhaps, — in a little time I hope, though 1 don’t know yet who he 
may have fixed upon; and Charlotte, Mrs. Robert Dobsdh — Yes! 
i>Ir. Foley would find it w'ould not be at all too large — bu'i. then he 
would be dead, poor man!’’ And Mrs. Grey comfortably reposed 
in the corned of the carriage on her way to Chatterton, looking, 
worthy woman, to future happiness, in the delightful contemplation 
of her charming host’s decease, to whom she wished no ill on earth 
— merely that he should make room for his son. 

Mrs. Grey never thought of wishing beyond the common course 
of nature, but she certainly forgot that Mr. Foley was a little younger 
than herself! 

Amongst the party at Chatterton, were Frank Crawford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. Arthur Dalton, Mr. Temple, Lady Oowton 
— (Sir John was in Leicestershire for a happy fortnight), and Sir 
Henry Poynton, who was always every where. 

How is it some people always are every where ? E^ery body 
meets them — every body is surprised to meet them themselves. 
Every body met Sir Henry Poynton, and no one started or looked 
surprised when they walked into the drawing-room before dinner 
to see- Sir Henry’s hale, hearty figure, ready with his extended 
hand to greet them. 

There were others at Chatterton not amongst our old ac- 
quaintances, and justice to Mr. Foley demands that we men- 
tion a Duchess Dowager, and an Ex-minister among the number; 
but we have so often gone through the labelling process, that 
it is time to fdllow the example of those authors of more interest- 
ing books, who dare not touch on the inexpressive feelings of the 
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hero or heroine. Siich feelings, as our novelists tells us, are 
more easily imagined than described. We doubt the assertion, 
but we adopt his plan, with regard to the Chatterton visitors, and 
leave them all to the brilliant fancy of the reader. 

Whether the presence of any of these visitors added to the 
agrceablcness of the lirst evening, I cannot say ; but it certainly did 
not diminish the pleasure George Foley experienced in the society 
of Anne, nor that which Anne felt in the conversation of Edward 
Temple. * 

“ Me is perfect!'’ whispered Charlotte Daventry to Anne, as 
they separated at the top of the stairs; ** and perhaps he thinks 
Anne Grey perfect ! ” added she, with an arch smile as she pressed 
the small white fingers that were reposing in happy conildence in 
hers. Ahnc could only smile and say * good night,’ as with a light 
step she followed Sophy to herroom. 

“ Yes,” thought she, “ he is perfect.” . 

“ Wliat a cold mannered girl Miss Foley is!” said Sophy, in- 
terrupting Anne’s charitable train of thought. 

ISo,” said she, at length, as if she had been deliberating on the 
question of Miss Foley’s coldness. 

No ? ” said Sophy, looking up surprised, and pausing, as she 
unclasped her bracelets. “ No ? why, Anne, you are half asleep ! ” 

“ Oh ! am I ? ” said Anne, recollecting herself. “ No, I am not 
•sleepy — but 1 forgot — what was it you asked ? ” 

“Ah! just so,” said Sophy, laughing ; “ that no, 1 was quite sure, 
was the answer to a question in your own mind — ‘ Is Mr. George 
Foley handsome or not?’ and ‘ no,’ says Miss Anne Grey!” 

“ Mr. George Folev!” said Anne, with a tone of surprise ; “ no, 
indeed, Sophy, 1 was not thinking of him.” 

“ Oh then, I know! It was sir Henry Poynton?” 

“ No, not even of him,” said Anne. “ How' pretty Charlotte 
looked this evening,” added she, after a moment’s pause. “ Once 
1 looked at her, when she was talking to Mr. Crawford, and 1 never 
saw any thing more striking than her expression. She. has beautiful 
eyes ! ” 

“ She is ‘ belle comme le jour,’ ” said Sophy, “ and, to speak the 
truth, with all her childishness, a little bit of a flirt.” 

“ No, no, that is not fair, Sophy : Charlotte has no idea of 
flirting; she is perfectly simple!” 

“ And so naive and simple,” said .Sophy, “ that she has won the 
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admiration of Mr. Crawford, who, by tVio way, 1 do not <|uite like.” 

Anne did not continue the conversation — she was thinking of 
Charlotte Daventry’s manner at that moment; of a smile that she 
had seen given and returned between her and Mr. C'rawford. 

‘‘ After all, I do not think Mr. Temple is so very agreeable,” said 
Sophy, after a little silence. 

Anne’s attention was not so far absent as on a former occasion ; 
it wa» immediately aroused by Sophy’s remark. It called forth no 
reply ; but there succeeded a quick rush of colour to Her face, and 
a diligent search for a ring which she had not dropped. 

The morrow was one of those bright and sunny days, which al- 
ways betoken in a work of fiction either some heavy calamity to 
the hero and heroine, or a sympathetic piece of brilliant fortune. 

1 can scarcely say which of the two it betokened to Anne and So- 
phy Grey. It seemed unmarked by any peculiar event, v^hether of 
joy or sorrow, to them ! Yet through the world did not both e.xisi 
— was ther? not joy and sorrow on that day? In every hour, in 
every moment, joy and sorrow to millions? 

Yes ! on each day that calls us back to life and light, all around 
us the mingled web is wove. The many rise, like us — the many 
weep, or smile, or laugh, and feel. Could we but see and know, 
what a mass of varied misery and joy would meet our scrutiny ! 
What feelings in those many hearts ! What fear, what joy, what 
hope! W hat bright realities ! What dark forebodings ! What 
fluttering hearts I What fond, gay visions ! There are tears for 
those departed ; there are watchings round the dying man — there 
are last words spoken — there are death struggles — there are mur- 
ders — there are treacheries fulfilled — there are words spoken — like 
daggers to the heart — there are secrets told that blight — there are 
young hearts awoke to grief. 

Yes, but there are smiles called forth — there arc hopes fulfilled, 
sweet words whispered, sweet sounds heard ; there are parents’ 
smiles, and parents’ tears of joy ; there are children’s grateful hearts 
poured forth; there are children who have watched, and loved, and 
been rewarded ; there are suspicions quelled — doubts that arc 
hushed — my.steries unravelled ; there are those who^ enter upon 
life, blessed, welcoRied, and cares.sed ; there are calm and holy 
deaths. Yes, ail around us, joy and sorrow, are busy in theii 
work ! 

lint let MS tur,n again to our homely scene. I.et iis turn to the 
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ininutia*, llie servile eupyisiii of our Dutch school of portraiture. 
Let U.S (lip our brush in gay and vivid hues, and paint with careiul 
hand the little world of social life around us. Let us be clear, 
iiiiiiute, distinct; and now, with steady touch, and watchful eye, 
\ve prepare our colours; then select and blend. 

The morning sun has brought to light the leafless trees of Chat- 
ii'rlon — the frost has disappeared — the air breathes mild and soft 
— a touch of spring is there — the rooks are up — they are spread 
abroad, nu(^ hovering over the open lawn, now uttering their busy 
notes — then resting on the ground, walking with strutting industry 
along the grass ; now up and away again, with a cheerful caw. The 
mist is gone : — the sun streams forth ; and the bare branches 
glitter with the dew drops still hanging on the trees. The sun 
shines fdl'th : it streams in through the latticed cottage window: it 
streams m through thcT (Retained window of the rich. It streams 
III to the large spacious frooms at Chattertou, and wakes .Sophy and 
Anne Grey to the sweet consciousness of being. 

** What a lovely day I” said Anne, as she put aside the curtain 
It is almost like spring I It will be li beautiful day for our drive," 
and her face brightened with a happy smile. 

Why was Anne so happy ? Was it the lovely day alone i* No, 
not (}uite ; for though a spring-like day will sOtiietimes give a 
spring-like feeling to the heart ; though a bright sun will give a 
sunshiny feeling to the mind; yet it was not this alone. Anne 
llioiight, as she saw the sun so bright, that the open carriage would 
be put in rc(}uisition : — that there w'oiild be a place in it for her 
self, and (shall we say it ?) for Edward Temple ! 

.•\nnc heard the cawing of the rooks, saw the clear blue sky, the 
light grey, purple, and yellow tints of the clouds all blending, in- 
termingling, and gently moving forward in the soft mild breeze ; 
and the sun-light brightness was reflected on her cheek — the soft 
ness and the gladness was repeated in her eyes ; and the beating 
of her heart I was that as gentle as the whispering freshness of the 
morning breeze ? 

Oh ! Anne Grey, how is it that 1 write this of you ? “What 
nonsense 1” you would have said ; and your pretty rosy lips would 
have looked “ what nonsense !" and even youttsoft blue eyes would 
have expressed with a quiet contempt, “ wliat nonsense !" — and 
perhaps it is nonsense for an every day common-place story like 
niinc. 
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CHAPl’ER XXIV. 

** ftliss Anne Grey, here is a place, Sir Henry Poynton has been 
religiously preserving for you,” said 3Ir. Temple, showing her a 
vacant seat between himself and Sir Henry at breakfast. Anne took 
the offered seat, and for one second at least was unable to reply to 
Sir Henry Poynton’s “ Good morning.” 

“ You have been very idle this morning,” said Sir Henry, with a 
good-humoured smile on his weather-beaten face. “ I nave had 
great difficulty to keep a chair for you. 1 c^uld not have“managed 
it, had not Temple helped me : — “ Ah! Temple,” added he, speak- 
ing across Anne to Mr. Temple, “ I was telling Miss Grey how 
cleverly you managed. I am telling her that I am indebted to you 
for the honour of having herifiere by me.” 

“ Miss Grey, perhaps, is not indebted to me for one part of the 
manoeuvre,” said he, turning quickly round, and looking at Anne. 
“ She might have been placed between two people who were agree- 
able to her, instead of one; but it is difficult to be unselfish at all 
times.” The sentence was finished in a low voice to Anne : she 
alone heard it. 

“ But 1 was saying,” continued Sir Henry to Anne, “ how idle 
you were this morning. There was Miss Oaventry up with the 
lark.” 

“ Yes, I see she is blushing,” said he, looking jocose and nodding 
to her across the table. We must lay it to the infirmity of his 
vision, that he spoke of blushes whieh had no existence. 

** Ah ! 1 see she is blushing : and well she may. She will not 
hear, so I may say what I like,” continued he, in a particularly 
audible, confidential voice. ** There 1 found her actually having a 
t4ie~d-tete with a young gentleman when I came down, thinking 
myself an excellent man because I was so early ; there 1 found her 
already seated in gjji arm-chair, and Mr. Crawford* in another. 
Ah ! Miss Davenlry,” smiling and nodding at her, as at last he 
caught her eye, “ I am telling tales. I am telling a Ut|ie story oi 
you !” 
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“ Not a short one, I should suppose,” said Frank Crawford, half 
aloud, to Charlotte Daventry who sat by him. 

“ Yes I it’s very true ; Miss Grey can tell you all about it !” 

Sir Henry chuckled, Charlotte laughed, looked very innocent, 
said, “ Oh! what is it?” and then the joke was over, and Anne could 
listen to a voice on the other side of her. 

Your cousin is a very natural character,” said Mr. Temple, 
with a scrutinizing look, as she answered, 

“ Yes, perfectly?” 

** I see you think so I” was his reply. Anne ,did not like his 
tone as he uttered these words : but he immediately turned the 
subject from Charlotte Daventry; and as Anne listened and replied, 
she soon forgot Charlotte, Mr. Crawford, Sir Henry Poynton, 
every t^ing but — Anne Grey, 1 must not be so unkind towards you 
— no— Aot by me shall tjbat modest shrinking delicacy be wounded, 
by having its thoughts^ 'its feelings, and j(s weaknesses displayed to 
the cold, unfriendly eye of the world. No, let the modest retire- 
ment of character remain unexpose^ Let it lie hidden and beauti- 
ful in its retirement — shrinking liw the violet amidst its leaves 
from the notice, the pollution, and the contamination the world. 

“ Who is for a drive this morning?” said Mr. Foley. “Or 
rather is any not for one on such a day? Quite the sort of day,” 
said he, turning to the Dowager Duchess of , who sat con- 

tentedly on his right hand, “ to make one hate the sight of Otto- 
mans and sofas, and regret one has been at the expense of heated 
Hues — new invented stoves, &c. ‘ La belle nature^ is every thing 
to-day! one is quite disgusted with stoves, and rugs, and Axminster 
carpets.” 

“Arc you, really!” said the good simple Duchess. “ I think they 
are very comfortable; but, I dare say, it will be very pleasant for a 
drive.” 

“ Oh 1 then we will certainly have one then raising his voice 
and making a general appeal to the company, said, “ the Duchess 
and I are engaged for a drive. Who will join our party? Temple,” 
continued he, addressing him across the table, “ 1 have something 
to show you. 1 have a carriage that will amuse you ! and to tell 
you the truth, 1 have a design upon you; yqu are to drive in it to- 
day — it is a whim of Mrs. Foley’s. She fell in love with it at' — 
where M|(s it? — oh, Cheltenham — she thought it would be exactly 
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the thing for her charitable expeditions. 1 believe, gootl cnlhii 
siastic woman, she would have bought one out of the staud if 1 
would have let lier — but that would not do I so I sent to the felh)w 
in iiOng-acre that builds me my carriages, and he took the {lattern ; 
— and this is the carriage you must all admire.'’ 

Temple looked amused and acquiescent, and then turning to 
Anne, “ A\*ill you make my duties light,” he said in a low voice ; 
“ will ^ou promise to drive W'ith me? .Miss Anne Grey,” said he, 
raising his voice and addrc'ssing Mr. Foley, “ has prJniised to he 
miserable for a whole morning’s drive with me. VVe ai'e bolh 
victims : you must collect your others as you can. . I leave that i«> 
your powers of persuasion, Fojey.” 

“ Oh! 1 am quite a willing victim!” said Mrs. C’artwright, “ and 
is there room for another person ?” 

“ Yes, actually,” said Mr. Foley with mock gravity, ** there is 
loom for four in Mrs. Foley’s Wy.” 

“Oh! then there must be another victim!” cried IVIi's. (.'art- 
wright, “ who must it be?” ^ 

“ I am another most willi^fvictim — most humble slave!” said 
Mr. Arthur^aiton, trying to look comic and insinuating at once. 
“ Most humble slave!” Who ever saw Arthur Dalton, but fell bow 
1 horoughly those' words belonged to him? Edward Temple smiled, 
looked at Anne, and saw she understood him. 

“ How easily the chain sits on some people!” said he. “ Surely, 
some English were born un-English! Happy, humble man! Do 
not you envy him?” 

The drive was to take place. Every body was to go, and it w'iis 
to be charming, “ a real gipsey expedition,” as Mr. Ffdey said. 
Every one was to be happy, and they were to see the ruins <if a 
castle, and a Roman somethinif — no one knew what ; but it was 
decidedly Roman, tliough it looked like a real English heap of .soil 
and ther remains of a real English wall. Still it w'as quite worth 
going to see. 

“ Do not you feel quite inspired. Miss Foley?” said Mr. Temple. 
“ Do not you feel a noble enthusiasm rising, and the spirit of im- 
provising coming upon you ? Cannot you fancy some one of the 
p.M-ty — Mr. Dalton, perliaps — a Roman patriot? — look at him. 
Miss Foley!” 

M iss Foley and others wlio stood near smiled as thejjjPrycs lol 
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lowed the I’orni of the Roman patriot reclining in an arm-chair, 
fondling Mr.s. B'cley’s lap-dog, and looking sweet and laughing in 
■ affected merriment with Mrs. Cartwright. 

Mr. , Foley had arranged the party. Edward Temple was, after 
all, not to go in the lly. George must take his place — the joke was 
over, and Mr. Temple must go with Lady Emily Harvillelpnd the 
Duchess. Mr. Foley had made up his mind that it should be so, 
and no one could rebel against his decisions in his own house. 
(ieorge Foley thought it much the best arrangement, and when Mr. 
Foley appealed to her, Anne said so also, whilst Gegrge Foley list- 
ened to hear how willing she was to have him for a companion. 

Perhaps Anne did not know that ^Ir. Temple was within hear- 
ing when she agreed with Mr. Foleyi and looked as much pleased 
as George Foley wished. “ He was very willing to give it up,” 
ilioiiglit khe, after having asked me to go with him!” 

Some people might have said that Edward Temple was out of 
humour. Perhaps he was ; but he was a good-tempered man. 
“ What airs that man gives himself’ thought Mr. .Arthur Dalton. 
** 1 wish 1 could get his tone and msmner.” 

“ Parties of pleasure are proverbially parties of pain,” said 
Edward Temple a few minutes afterwards to ]\lr. Grey, who was 
near him. I am sure you must agree in thinking that no horc is 
equal to that of being forced to be delighted for a whole day toge- 
ther with nothing to make one so, except doing the very thing one 
don't like.” 

“ I agree so perfectly,” said Mr. Grey, “ that I shall beg ofl. I 
am old, you know,” smiling; “ so I can get out of these difficulties 
easily — fliat is one privilege of being an old married man!” 

“ I cannot claim your privilege, but 1 intend to follow your ex- 
ample. Rut perhaps you will do a good-natured thing, and take 
my place at the side of l^ady Emily? She is a charming person, 
as Foley will tell you.” 

“ Oh I I thought,” said Mr. Grey, smiling, “ that you were of the 
Foley lly party?” 

“ Oh, no! that is at an end. Miss Anne Grey would not accept 
ol me as a^companion, so I am doomed to make the disagreeable to 
the Duchess and Lady Emily. They must suffer for my mortified 
vanity.” 

“ Am#,” said Mr. Grey, as she passed near him f(» look fora 
hook, “do you know what Mr. Temple says of^ou? I hear you 
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refused to drive with him;" said he laughing, and gently drawing 
his daughter towards him. 

“ Oh, no !" said Anne, a little embarrassed, “ I did not refuse ; 1 
believe it was Mr. Temple who refused to drive with me and she 
blushed for having said what she felt. 

Som^eople profess tosay whatever comes into their heads, and 
to be' so natural that they cannot help it ; and from those we may 
always expect to hear either many rude and ill-natured things, or a 
great deal of nonsense : we may be quite sure that the regular pro- 
fessor of this pharming naivete is either very silly, or very ma- 
licious. 

Anne Grey made no professions of being under the dreadful 
necessity of uttering her thoughts aloud. She had neither the 
artifice of being unnatural, nor of striving to seem natural She 
was perfectly without artifice : her heart was filled with truth, 
sincerity, charity, and kindness : she had no disguise ; and if she 
sometimes said that w’hich etiquette might have blushed at for 
etiquette’s sake, she never breathed one single word which good 
taste or good feeling w'ould have shunk from expressing. She, in 
fact, said all which those who proMli to be natural have heard, 
and thought so beautiful that they would imitate it. Fatal mistake ! 
to try to imitate the most inimitable of all graces ! But to .Anne 
nature had given this artless charm, and nature, like a kind mother, 
had blinded her alone to the knowledge of its possession. Some 
will say, ^ where is the envied charm of those few words which 
fell from her lips ?’ Yet had any one seen and heard her at the 
moment I describe, when, as she uttered those words she leant 
against her father’s chair, and put her hand upon his shoulder, 
they would have acknowledged that a peculiar charm did exist. 

“ Then you will not refuse to accept my services once more ?” 
said Edward Temple, looking at her with animation. “ You will 
let me be useful to the best of my abilities in driving away the 
dullness of a long drive ? in putting on your cloak for you when 
it isslipping off — in opening gates ifwehave no half dozen grooms 
on curv’cting steeds behind us, which Heaven knows whether Foley 
would ever forgive me for supposing there would not be Anne 
smiled, and the pleasure betrayed in her smile satisfied Edward 
Temple without waiting for any other reply. 

*‘Then I will arrange it all!" said he, his ill-humour gone. “ Mr. 
Grey, what do you say to Lady Emily and the Ouchess I’atiy wish? 
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It is the last time of asking, remember, for I am going to decide 
their fates irrevocably in a few minutes. No ? Ah, Mr. Grey ! can 
you also resist such charms ? Rank, beauty, and fashion ! Well 
then. Miss Grey, I have your consent ? may I say ?” 

• “ Yes,” said Anne. 

Then, George Foley, you are doomed to a Duchess ai^d Lady 
Fiuily for a drive, or for life I” 

Edward Temple had soon arranged it, and as poor George JFoIey 
looked at the happy radiant face of Anne when Edward Temple 
returned to her, he could only confess to himself how little happy 
he felt ! At that moment he w'ould have liked the privilege of 
hating Edward Temple. But he forbad the thought. He had strong 
feelings, but he had a strong control over them. He might be 
grieved, •but he need not be unamiable ; and as he saw Anne’s 
look of pt^asure, he only felt the chill of disappointment ; and if 
he envied Edward Temfile’s powers of fascination, shall we blame 
him ? 

No : let the young lady who wishes she possessed the beauty 
of her preferred rival — let the starving artist who wishes himself 
gifted with the talent of his ^.tinguished fellow labourer — let the 
poor neglected child, who wishes that on herself were bestowed 
some of the caresses lavished on her more favoured brother or 
sister — let this plead for him, and let us also acquit him for covet- 
ing Edward Temple’s power of captivating the heart of Anne 
(irey. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The drive took place : Mrs. Foley’s fly was pronounced to be 
the most charming fly that ever came out of coachmaker’s hands : 
The Roman remains were admired and apostrophised : Mr. Arthur 
Dalton looked as like a Roman patriot as he was expected to look ; 
and the day, though in scarcely a spring month, was yet exactly 
like spring, and exactly suited for a gipscy party ; — the carriages 
that might have been closed were throwtia open ; and no one pitied 
the ‘ poor wretches,’ in Mrs. Foley’s open fly. 
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No! cvorv uiu- lui^lit liavconvied them. Some perhaps did! and 
did Anno (irey think site deserved to be envied Did she think it 
such a very cliarming drive? Oh yes I and Mrs. Cartwright and 
!\Ir. Arthur Dalton! they liked it also. Edward Temple perhaps 
thought it charming too — Yes! and perhaps in that drive much 
interesting conversation passed between himself and Anne. Hut 
we must rest on conjecture alone : it may have been nothing new or 
entertaining. 

Perhaps Edward Temple spoke of the world — of his dislike of 
worldly people — his admiration of those who vvere not? Perhaps 
he insinuated, that he never saw'a being so unworldly as Anne Grey! 
never knew one whose slightest contamination by the world it 
' would grieve him so deeply to see. Perhaps he said how easily the 
world would spoil, and harden, and sully even the purest,' the most 
simple-minded. Perhaps he warned Anne to beware-t-perhaps 
for liix (take to beware; and (flattering reason) because she wan the 
purest, the must simple-minded, and because of the grief it would 
cause him to see the slightest change in such a character. Perhaps 
Anne felt that the world might easily spoil — that it might change 
many — that it might change her in,^;j||tany things; still in one thing 
it never could change her! She never could forget Edward Temple. 

Hut w ill he who mingles in this wicked, spoiling world — who han 
long mingled in it — will he forget — will he have said, and looked, 
and insinuated all this, merely for the amusement of the moment ? 
Will he in a few short days be saying the self-same words — looking 
with the self-same looks at some other poor deluded, flattered girl ? 
Will he perhaps remember her merely to think “ hers was a pretty 
interesting character — an amusing study for an idle half hour?” 
Yes, perhaps it will he so; perhaps all this was said and felt, and 
thought. Hut I do not say that it was, or that it will be. 

.All I dare tell is that when the party safely returned to Chatterton, 
just in time for dressing, Anne Grey looked very happy. She said 
it had been a very delightful drive, and the most charming carriage 
in the world. Edward Temple banded her out with almost more 
than necessary care, hoped she was not tired, in an anxious (perhaps, 
we may say) in a tender voice ; and said, when the expedition was 
spoken of that evening, that it bad been very pleasant, and that 
nothing would be so delightful as another drive, — “ if any more 
Homan ruins could be f#und — any Roman pig-styes : the Romans 
ccrt.iinly must have had pigs — and they must have built them styes.” 
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“ OcHainly,” sai<l Ijady Dowton, who sat next him, certainly. 
1 wisli iny health wouhl allow; but I am such a poor, weak creature, 
that I lose all these pleasures!" 

“ Yes, indeed," said Mr. Temple, compassionately. “ You ean- 
fiot, I fear, look at Itoman pig-styes.” 

“ Ah no!” said Lady Dowton. She was not quite sure whether 
Mr. Temple pitied her or not. Poor Lady Dowton! she was quite 
right not to be too certain. • 

“ Does n6t Lady Dowton rather amuse you?” said Edward 
Temple to Anne, one evening at Chatterton. ^ 

“ I have known her so long,” said Anne, “ that the amusement is 
almost at an end." 

“ I can easily imagine that. To me it is all new; dear, good 
.Mrs. Eoldy's unavoidable, and Lady Dowlon’s avoidable, bad health, 
and interesting delicacy ^ mind and body go on so well together — 
they clash delightfully.” 

And so it was. It may be supposed that the characteristics of 
Lady Dowton and Mrs. Foley bore so great a similitude that it w'as 
impossible they should agree; but injustice to Mrs. Foley it must be 
.said, that all unpleasant feelinUjb arising from their too great sympa- 
thy, were felt only by Lady Dowton. Mrs. Foley was exceedingly 
sorry for poor Lady Dowton, and I verily believe’ had often the 
tears in her eyes for her. But still they could not help clashing, for 
in the one there was the affectation of delicate health and sensibility; 
ill the other the reality. To be ill, weak, nervous, and sensitive. 
Wits Lady Dowton's ambition — her delight. To be sensitive and 
weak in mind and body was poor Mrs. Foley's misfortune, and upon 
this she Avns so far from congratulating or priding herself, that she 
never could have imagined any other person doing so; and with all 
the heart that could be spared from the claims of her hundred 
cou.sins, she really pitied poor Lady Dowton. 

No wonder that Lady Dowton should dislike her, in spite of her 
pity, when she saw that she really possessed all the enviable delicacy 
and sensibility to which she aspired. Her affected maladies, and Mrs. 
Foley’s real ones, were at endless variance; so in spite of Mrs. 
Foley’s ready tear, and though she always called her poor Lady 
Dowton, and * poor thing,’ Lady Dowton talked of Mrs. Foley’s in- 
dolence; wished, with many a sigh, that she possessed her good 
health, and said how shocking it was when people gave way so 
terriblv to iaiicieii evils. 
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“ My d?ar Lady Dowlon,” said Mrs. Foley, that evening, as her 
ladyship was eageVly listening to a quite new, very scandalous story, 
with all the freshest on Hits detailed by Lady Caroline Fullerton, 
“ my dear I^ady Dowton, 1 am sure you must be tired to death by 
all this talking. Your health, I know, is so much like mine — I am 
sure this noise is quite too much for us. Do come with me into my 
little snuggery, where we shall be quite quiet, and you must really 
lie dojvn a little.'’ 

It was said in such a kind, compassionate voice, that Lady Dow- 
ton was obliged to seem, languid, to leave the delightful piece of 
scandal, and to follow Mrs. Foley. 

“ You are quite right, Mrs. Foley,” said Edward Temple, “ to 
take Lady Dowton away. You are quite right, Lady Dowton,” said 
he in a confidential tone. When once Lady Caroline ‘begins to 
tell little stories of her dear friends, there is really no end of it ; 
none but the strongest nerves could bear It.” 

Lady Dowton tried not to frown, and to walk away with a re- 
lieved and contented air from the possibility of hearing what she 
would have given every thing in the world to hear. 

‘‘ Poor woman !” said Edward .^mple, smiling at Anne, and 
seating himself by her as Lady Dowton withdrew. It was almost 
too cruel ! I half repented when I saw her look of agony, as I men- 
tioned the interminable gossip.” 

“ It was very cruel,” said Anne, laughing. Would it not be kind 
to call her back again ?” 

“ No, no I that is a very charitable ideal” said he, “ but my lit , 
of remorse is over. I am much too happy here to allow of its con- 
tinuance. A hundred Lady Dowtons should not take ire away I” 
and then, as he saw Anne look embarrassed by something too im- 
pressive in his manner, he added, ** no ! a hundred Lady Dowtons 
should not take me away from Lady Caroline’s newest scandal !” 
and he was so eager to hear it, that he talked to Anne the whole 
time it was going on. 

The next day was showery. No drives could be thought of on 
such a day. Towards evening it altered; the sun shone out before 
it set, but the ground was so wet that few of the party thought of 
stirring from the house. Two, however, of the number did venture 
forth together, and their voices might be heard as they turned the 
angle of the Or grove, and emerged in the long wide gravel walk 
some distance from the house. 
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These two adventurous people were Charlotte Daventry and 
Frank Crawford. They walked slowly; perhaps Charlotte Da- 
ventry, a young and timid girl, such as we know her to be, w’ished 
to shake off her companion’s attendance, and purposely chilled 
herself to make him feel that it would be more for his comfort to 
walk alone. As they turned the corner of the dark avenue of pines, 
and w'alked farther from the house, a part of their conversation 
might be heard. Charlotte Daventry was speaking. It wa%' not 
in her usuaf voice — her usual childish lively tone — her almost 
foolish manner. It was a new and dilferent tone and manner. 

“ Yes! Isabella Foley is in love with William Grey — you may 
start, Mr. Crawford, but so it is!” turning towards him for an in- 
stant with a half comic look of enquiry. 

“ From any other person but you, I would not have borne such 
an assertidn,” said CrawffEird. 

“ And why from me ?” rejoined Charlotte. 

“ Look at me, and I will tell you,” was the reply. It was made 
in a voice that could scarcely be misunderstood. 

When a man bids a woman look at him in so grave a voice as 
yours, his request is seldom granted,” said she. “ If I were like 
the generality of my sex, I should turn my head the other way — I 
should blush — perliaps I should sigh,” added she, with almost a 
laugh. “ But I do neither. Yes, I will look at you.” 

Charlotte turned her head towards him. Their eyes met — 
there was a pause. “ Yes,” continued she, after some minutes’ 
silence, “ 1 repeat what 1 said ; Isabella is already attached to Wil- 
liam Grey, and therefore you hate him — I know it.” 

“ He \s*jfour cousin,” said Oawford. “ You must love him. 
(’an I hate him, then?” 

“ My cousin !” said Charlotte, “ yes, he is my cousin!” she added 
in a tone of irony. “ Y es, I umst love him — that name is a pass- 
port certainly; mif couxin — it is a name to love!” the tone of con- 
tempt and irony was dropped. Her voice became serious and 
earnest. “ You think, then, that Charlotte Daventry loves her 
cousin — loves him — loves any thing! Y'oii think that she has love 
to bestow ! Yes , yes ! she did love once !” Frank (’rawford started. 
“ She has loved. Mr. Crawford, once she had a father, and to that 
father she gave fond, adoring, dutiful love. She gave it — she 
received it. Once — "she p.nused — “ once she had a father; he 

. 10 
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died. He is dead now!” — there was another pause. — Those words 
had been spoken slowly, calmly, impressively: they expressed the 
full meaning those words could convey. They expressed not only 
that the father was dead, but that the consciousness of his death lay 
heavy on the child. He was dead, and the cold, dead sense of deso- 
lation still lay chilling round her heart. “ He is dead now,” she 
repeated again in that same low, still voice. “ You think that 1 
can l<yve once more ? Aye, think so ! They all may think — they all 
do think I can ! — and you believe it too. I know that you believe — ” 

“ Say any ihing — suppose any thing, rather than thjat you can- 
not love !” exclaimed Crawford with vehemence. “ Say any thing 
but that Charlotte Daventry cannot love once more !” 

“ Women have loved,” said Charlotte gently, almost tenderly. 
“ Women have loved, even where the power of affection seemed 
extinct.” She sighed ; her voice was soft, she turned hu* eyes on 
Crawford. Did a tear glisten there ? Her hand was seized — it was 
not withdrawn : it was pressed — it was carried to his lips. 

In a few minutes, the careless, childish voice of Charlotte Daven- 
Iry, the good-hearted, simple girl, might have been heard ; talking 
gaily and at random, wondering, pleased, and sorry. She was again 
the Charlotte Daventry of Weston and the Greys, as they returned 
to the house. 

“ Oh dear ! we have had such a charming w'alk, Mrs. Foley,” 
said Charlotte, as she entered, her face glowing with pleasure. 
“ I was so sorry you did not all come out ! It w-as really quite 
beautiful. liut it is just dressing-time 1 see, and I must go and 
change my wet shoes.” 

“ What a nice artless girl she is,*’ said Mrs. Foley, a® ('harloite 
bounded out of the room with a light and joyous step. “ So cheer- 
ful and good-tempered !” 

“ Yes, remarkably so,” said the Dowager Duchess. 

“ Dear Charlotte,” said Sophy Grey that night as they sat to- 
gether before going to bed ; “ in a few more days, perhaps I shall 
see Lord Stoketon !” 

“ Yes, perhaps you will,” said Charlotte, giving her a kiss ; 
“ and in a few more days Miss Grey will be engaged to marry I^ord 
Stoketon, and then in a few more, and a few more — what will hap ■ 
pen then, Sophy ?” 

“ Oh dear ! though,” sighed Charlotte, after a moment’s pause, 
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“ what shall we do without you ? I am sure it must be very good- 
natured in me to be so glad ! for what shall I do when you are 
gone ?” 

“ Oh ! you will do very well,” said Sophy, “ and you know you 
tnust come and see me. I shall often have you with me.” 

“ You good, kind girl !” exclaimed Charlotte, her eyes sparkling 
with joy. “ Will you indeed ?” 

“ Yes, surely,” said Sophy, eagerly. “ But Charlotte^” she 
added, “ I aftn not married yet ! and, after all, I may not be even 
likely to be married !” 

“ Oh ! we shall see,” said Charlotte, archly, “ a lew more days 
will settle that — (if I was sellish, I should say) — I am afraid. 1 
shall not have you to come and coze with before bed-time then 
and (Miaflotte sighed a little. “ But good night,” said she, rousing 
herself. I am keeping you up, and your beauty will not be so 
bright as usual. Good night,” and Sophj left the room. 

“ Aye, good night !” said Charlotte Daventry to herself, and she 
smiled. “ Go and dream of him. Chance may befriend you, it is 
true! but if not — then dream in ^ain ! Yes! a little time,” she 
looked at herself in the glass — “ this face — there is no peculiar 
beauty here. And yet — these eyes,” they flashed with the thought, 
“ have these no power ? Has this wild head no* bright imagin- 
ings to bless it !” she smiled as her eyes rested on her mirrored 
reflection — “ to illumine this ordinary face, to lend a fascination 
— an attraction — aye, a power that guides — that leads those who 
think they lead ? Can this tongue utter no false, insinuating, flat- 
tering words ? Yes, here I behold myself — a simple, ordinary 
girl — and yet gifted w'ith power to sooth and win all hearts. That 
enamoured fool, Frank Crawford ! with all his selfish caution” — 
she half laughed. “ He little knows that he is made a tool of 
Chtl||ottc Daventry’s ! flc thinks 1 love ! I meant he should, for 
love is blind : and if he speaks, who would believe the story of a 
rejected lover ? No, I am safe ; his ill-nature — his want of truth 
are too well known. One is gained ! and all shall be ! All ? Yes, 
alas ! but one” — the bright glow faded from her cheek, the flash- 
ing of her eyes was quenched — they turned mournfully from the 
glass, on which they had rested with proud and scornful exultation 
— her arms fell listless by her side — “ Yes, yes,” muttered she in 
a sad and bitter tone, “ all but one, whom I could love. Aye, 
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shame to say it I and he loves another ! and I — I must look on — 
despair. 

“But no, no !” and her eyes Hashed again, as she proudly gazed 
on the form imaged in the glass. “ Does Charlotte Daventry speak 
of despair ? no, no ! I will not despair 1 He shall leave — forget 
— despise her — and she 1 yes — there shall the serpent sting — she 
shall — she vntl love still ; and day by day she shall pine and pine; 
and the (tre shall be kept alive — a skilful hand shall stir and feed the 
half expiring Hame, when religion — aye religion, duty, pride — a wo- 
man’s pride, l^is almost quenched that flame, the skilful Hand shall 
raise it once more — shall revive — shall feed it. The pale cheek 
— ‘the failing step — the tear — the would-be smile — the faint heart- 
broken smile — ” She paused : the image was before her in all its 
life, and sad reality : she saw it, and a smile was on her lips. 

“ Yes,” continued she, “ revenge is sweet — Father, for you it 
is sweet I Yet, father”-rand the smile was gone, “when the 
serpent stung — when he was nursed, caressed, and loved, and he 
prepai’ed testing — say, did the venom never recoil ? Did he never 
sting himself ? — Oh, father, yq^ — it must be so — there is a ser- 
pent here” — she pre.ssed her hand upon her heart ; her eyes were 
wild — “ there is a serpent, stinging, curling, gnawing here !” she 
screamed— “ again, again, I feel it! Her eyes could not have 
stung me so — /ler kiss” — she shuddered — “ No, no! it was the 
serpent’s sting !” But enough of this ; we will no farther undraw' 
the veil of privacy. Let us return with the morning light to the 
breakfast table at Chatterton. 


CH.APTEU XXVI. 

It was Sunday — the day was just remembered by one or two of 
the parly, besides the Greys, some of the Foleys, and Mr. Temple. 

“ By the by, what’s the day ?” said Mr. Cartwright. “ Oh Sun- 
day ; very true, I thought it was.” 

It was just remembered to find an excuse for not going to church. 
Some little ailment that had never been heard or thought of be- 
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fore, rendered it out of the question that they could go to u church 
a quarter of a mile from the house. 

“ Oh I would not have you think of it I” said Mr. Foley, in a 
civil manner, as if he were persuading them not to stand upon 
form with himself. “ The carriages are always ready on Sunday 
morning for any who choose to go : but I never make a point of it. 
1 alwas make a rule that the servants should go. i am very strict 
in that respect. I hope you think we are right said he, ^o the 
Duchess. * 

“ PcrfS^ly,” said her grace, hurrying over her ^breakfast, for 
she heard the hour for church was eleven. 

Mrs. Foley and Isabella always go. Mrs. Foley thinks it right 
to go, as an example to the lower orders. It is highly proper they 
should aftend. It keeps them from the ale-house, and from (heft 
and murder, and all those horrible crimes incidental to the ca- 
naille.” 

“ All,” said Mr. Temple, “ that is a truly discriminating view of 
our religious duties! You know to make distinctions, Foley.” 

Air. Foley was almost preparing to bow, delighted at a proof that 
the great Mr. Temple approved of what he said. He was silent, 
expecting more would follow, and with the blissful ccrt.ainty that 
all the party were listening. 

“ That is quite a new idea,” continued Edward Temple. “ It is 
certainly singular that it never should have occurred to me before, 
that the rich have nothing to do w'ith prayer and praise. Now, 1 
suppose,” said he looking towards Air. Foley, who seemed rather 
puzzled, and not quite prepared for what had been said ; I should 
imagine,”*continucd he, with a modest, inquiring look, “ that any 
great man, a king for instance, or a prime minister, or a com- 
mander in chief, can have no sins to be forgiven ? I should suppose 
they livould never say their prayers, not even private ones, nor 
oUer up praise and thanksgiving ? A'es, I see you think so,” making 
a sort of acknowledgment to Air. Foley. “ You hold out a high pre- 
mium on exertion and talent : it is an interesting consideration, in- 
deed, and may be useful.” 

He stopped. No one spoke. Air. Foley was not quite sure whe-. 
ther to be angry or not ; but he thought it better to let it pass ; so he 
turned to the Duchess, and talked about Airs. Foley's new school. 

“ Do not you wish,” said Edw'ard Temple, turning to Anne, 
“that you were a king or a prime minister? you will not an- 
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swer aud then lowering his voice so that she alone could hear, 
“ you look grave. 1 fear you think me wrong. You think, per- 
haps,” continued he, anxiously, “ that I ought not to have shown 
iny indignation ? Yes — then I fear I must have been wrong. I 
should have restrained myself. But yet,” conUnued he, “ to hear 
any human being, and above all any educated person, professing to 
regard religion as made for the poor alone ! To imagine himsell 
raisedcabove the want of improvement ! The self-complacency, the 
presumption, of supposing he needs neither instruction nor forgive- 
ness ; that he jowes no gratitude for the very blessings %e boasts. 
No, I could not let it pass as ifl concurred. But I see,” said he, 
checking himself, “ that you think perhaps it is I who am most 
wanting in humility. I am sorry,” he added in a half ^mortified 
tone, “ that I did not let it pass.” Anne was silent whilstYIr. Tem- 
ple spoke. It had been delightful to her that he should seek her 
opinion ; but she felt afi;aid of answering such an appeal, and of 
appearing to think that he could really desire its expression. She 
saw, however, he expected an answ'cr. 

“ I hope you were not WTong,” said she, “ foi' if you w'ere, I 
fear I must have been so also. I believe, my only reason for look- 
ing grave, if 1 did so, was my dread that you should say less tlian 
you did. I felt eager that you should turn such opinions into ridi- 
cule, as I knew you could — that you should make them appear in 
their true light.” Anne checked herself, and the blush of eagerness 
turned to one of timidity, as she found she had been carried on by 
her feelings, and she added with some degree of confusion : “ I sup- 
pose it was this which made me look grave.” 

Edward Temple’s eyes had been fixed on her as she spoke, and 
he thought, as the glow of animation lighted up her face, that he 
never had beheld a being more lovely and intelligent. 

Edward Temple had not spoken in vain. Many, who had not 
thought of church before, or who had spoken doubtfully of slight 
colds, slight head-aches, &:c., now found that there was nothing to 
prevent their attendance, and nearly all the party went. Charlotte 
Daventry had complained of a cold the evening before, and Mrs. 
Grey would not allow her to go. Frank Crawford ijeldom went, 
and he did not go this morning. Lady Dowton could not go — she 
was too ill’, but alas! poor soul! she might as well have been at 
church, for not a word of gossip did she obtain, even from Lady 
Caroline Fullertpn. 
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“ No,” said (’tiai'loltc Davcnti-y to Frank Crawford, as they sal 
together in the drawing-room, “ I will promise that William Grey 
shall not marry her.” 

“ And how must I rely on your promise, or even your power ?” 
said Crawford. Charlotte Daventry turned her eyes upon him. 
They were not at that moment wild and sparkling as they had often 
been : but full of softness. 

“Can you doubt my wish ?” said she, in a half-upbraiding j^oicc ; 
and then in tin instant changing her look, tier eyes once more Hash- 
ing with ftbimation, “can you doubt my power?” 

“ No, no!” said Crawford, as he gazed on her witli eager admi- 
ration, — “no, no! How could I doubt it?” 

“Power! what a pretty thing it is!” said Charlotte after a mo- 
ment’s pdusc, in her natural childish voice, and with her ordinary 
half silly <nanner. “ How 1 wish I w'as a queen ! Oh! Mr. Cart- 
wright,” said slie, as he entered, “ I have been wishing I were a 
queen. Should not you like it so much?’’ 

“Ha, ba, ha, ha,” said Mr. (’artwriglit, “ ccilaiidy il you were 
queen, 1 should wish to be king with a gay, gallant air, making a 
bow to Miss Daventry and her perfections. 

“Oh! should you?” said Charlotte, good simple girl, quite in- 
nocent of the compliment implied. “ Oh yes! ! suppose so,” added 
she, after a moment’s thought of why he did not rather wish to be 
a queen. “ ( Certainly ; you would wish to be a king and 1 a queen. 
Well,” said she, with a bounding step out of tho room; “ 1 must go 
and look for Lady Dowton, and see whether she has quite killed 
Lady Caroline with talking. Good-by, Mr. Crawford.” She cast 
a comic linlf-despairing look at him as she left the room. Mr. Cart- 
wright had turned the other way. 

“Miss Daventry,” said Crawford, lollowing her. “i\Iiss Da- 
ventry,” — she hesitated : he followed her out of the room. “ Miss 
Daventry, you will walk w ith me ?” said he, in an imploring tone 
and manner. “Do not refuse. I cannot bear to be refused by 
you. [ cannot bear to he away from you. Say you will walk with 
me, as it seems that in the house w e are to be interrupted every 
minute by some oflicious simpleton or other.” 

“ Mr. (’r&wford,” said Charlotte, in a very quiet voice, and with 
a very demure look, “ I told you and Mr. Cartwright that I was 
going to Lady Dowton. 1 do not know why you sliould doubt my 
word and she almost ran away, humming the air of a song Lady 
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Emily Harville had sung the evening before. Crawford looked 
after her as she went. 

“ That girl has a power to torment,” thought he, “ but then what 
a heaven to be certain of her love! — to know she loved one, as 
such a being might love ! Can she know how her carelesa manner 
torments? Yes, yes, she knows her power ^and Crawford re- 
turned to the room. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Crawford ?” said Mr. Cartwright. 
“Ten thousand furies are in your face — the true reflection of a 
woman’s frowns! So the girl frowned at you, did she, bid you 
go back? Aye! she can smile, though!” added he, with a*coiupla- 
cent look at himself, as he adjusted his cravat by the glass. 

“Furies!” said Crawford, “do you mean to insinuate that she 
smiles on such ” he checked himself : he thought of the mad- 

ness of exposing his feelings to a man like Mr. (.'artwright. He 
compressed his lips flrmly together, as if to prevent the rage that 
boiled within from bursting forth, tie threw himself on a chaii*, 
and was silent. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Cartwright, rather alarmed 
by the effect of his words, and not wishing to have a quarrel with 
a man like Frank Crawford, “come, my dear fellow, you know my 
little jokes. Well, I am going out for a walk,” said he, as he re- 
ceived no answer, and trying to look careless, he walked out of the 
room. 

“The safest course said he to himself. “1 meant nothing. 
The girl has smiles — it’s true enough ; and smiles for me too, let 
Crawford think what he pleases; and who w’as to know that he was 
smitten? Who indeed would ever have thought that Clrawford 
could be smitten — it’s astonishing! However, no one heard him, 
and he did hot finish the sentence. There was no occasion for me 
to guess what he meant to say !” and Mr. Cartwright walked away 
his sense of the affront in a pleasant ramble round the grounds at 
Chatterton, till the church bells ringing told him the partyj would 
be returned from church, and then he also bent his steps toward 
the house, for there was safety in numbers. 

This was the last evening to be spent at Chatterton. On the 
morrow the party was going to break up. How many*were sorry, 
or how many were glad, it would be difficult to say! for who can 
Judge what feeling lurks under those civil words of leave-taking, 
those hopes with smiles of meeting again, those regrets with sighs 
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at parting? Some may ask themselves “when shall we meet 
again ?” to say and think “ I do not care how long it may be some 
to hope that meeting may be soon, to sigh that it may be long de- 
layed — aye, perhaps, for ever I Some may ask “ when shall we 
meet again?” ait^he answer will sound like a knell, “perhaps 
never nmrel” that^igood-by’ may press mournfully on the heart, 
that parting cause the inward groan ; and the blood rushes swiftly 
to the face in the struggle to repress the tears so ready t(^ burst ' 
forth. Sonre may ask “when shall we meet again?” and, as they 
look theW last on those gentle sorrowful eyes, and hear the soil 
good-by, to some it says, “ when those eyes will no longer look 
kindly, when that soft voice will no longer speak in fondness, when 
time will have changed that heart — then shall we meet again!” 
Some indy ask “when shall we meet again?” to answ'er with me- 
lancholy foreboding, “when sorrow has been — when happiuess, 
the careless joy of heart, is gone — when those whom now we sec 
and hear, w'hom w’C have loved from tfic days of childhood even 
till now — when the young, the beautiful, the glad — when they are 
cold and still, arc lost to us for ever — when we are grown old in 
feeling — when the tics that bound us to earth arc gone — -then shall 
we meet again !” 

“When shall we meet again?” Yes, there is*sadncss in those 
words, even in gay careless partings when spoken in gaiety and 
ha|)piness. There is something that may make us think and mo- 
ralize, and ask ourselves shall we ever meet again? for the grave 
lies near us, and the hand of death may now be upon us, upon 
them; and another day — another hour may not be ours, or theirs •, 
and we rmay never meet again ! 


(JIIAPTKII XXVII. 

On that last evening at Chatterton, and on the following morning, 
Edward Tdlnple conversed with Charlotte Davenlry. 

“ She has either better sense, and better feelings, or greater ar- 
tifice and power of dissimulation than I gave her credit for,” 
thought he, when it was over. When alone that night in his 
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room, he remained deep in thought for some time. “1 wish it 
were otherwise,” said he, half aloud. “If it is not so, how dan- 
gerous to her disposition — to her happiness !” 

Anne wished Mr. Temple good-by m the pleasing hope that ere 
long she might see him again. The preceding ^evening she heard' 
her father invite him to Weston. Mr. Westoil^ccepted tfi^e invi- 
tation with evident pleasure, and turned, for an -instant^to look at 
her asjhe did so. If Anne did not feel happy, she ought to have 
done so ; and if her pleased, her almost grateful look at her father, 
when a few minutes after he approached and laid his h^d affec- 
tionately on her shoulder, may be accepted as a proof, it is certain 
that she did feel happy. 

As she drove home the next day, and heard her father speaking 
in the highest terms of Mr. Temple, she felt that it waS almost 
worth while to be separated from him for the satisfaction of listen - 
ing to his praises, and for the pleasure of looking forward to meet- 
ing him again. 

And what were the feelings of some of those left at Chatterton ? 
George Foley had seen that Anne Grey preferred Edward Temple. 
He was not sure of Mr. Temple’s feelings tow ards her, and he be- 
lieved that however much he might admire her, it was probable 
that, as a fastidious self-adoring man of the world, he would re- 
gard matrimony in the light of a sacrifice. He thought highly of 
Edward Temple in many respects ; not only of his talents, but of 
his feelings and principles. Still, as he was a man of the world, 
he thought that self might triumph even over Anne Grey in the 
heai't of Edward Temple. With such an opinion, independent of 
all selfish sorrow, he watched with pain the growth of her affec- 
tion for him ; he feared that she might hereafter have cause to 
grieve that she had ever become ac<|uaiatcd with Edward Temple. 
He longed for the privilege of putting her on her guard, for whilst 
he acquitted Temple of premeditated deceit, he knew the power of 
self, he knew the many excuses too easy to be found for all that is 
pleasing, amusing, or interesting, where selfishness is at hand to 
prompt. 

In this view of Edward Temple’s probable conduct, there was 
much that might have been gratifying to George Foley ; but if it 
did encourage him in a hope that, with steady perseverance and 
patience on his part, he might one day secure for himself the affec- 
tions of Anne ; he was too amiable not to grieve most sincerely. 
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for any thing which could occasion distress to her feelings. It would, 
perhaps, be uncharitable to pry too far into his heart, or to define 
too exactly the degrees of sorrow or joy he experienced. Suffice 
it to say that, wh^^t he felt sorrow for her, he almost dared to trust 
with a fond, plea^i^ yet uncertain hope to the happiness of one 
day calling her his hwn. 

“ My dehr,” said Mrs. Grey to Anne, that evening at Weston, 

“ what a very nice young man Mr. George Foley is. I lil^ him 
better than ever I” 

“ He is a very sensible good sort of fellow !” said^' William, and 
this was high praise from him, 

“ Yes, I thought so,” said Mrs. Grey, looking with delight at 
him. “I always thought so. You see, my dear,” turning to Anne 
with her very happiest smile, “ that W^illiamsays he is a very sen- 
sible maif — a very good sort of young man.” 

“ I said ‘ fellow,’ ma’am,” interrupted JVilliam. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Grey, unchecked by the interruption. “ He 
is indeed a very delightful young man, and Mr. (Jrey always says 
so. He talked a good deal td you, Anne !” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “ and he is one to whom I always like to talk 
she even added a few wor<' ^ more in his praise, and Mrs. Grey was 
so pleased at her warmth of approval, that she sat smiling at her 
as she spoke, and said, “ Very true, my dear Anne, that’s very sen- 
sible ;” when she had done. 

William laughed and said, “ Very judicious praise you give 
your daughters, ma’am I I hope you will praise me whenever I 
make a spirited eloge of any young lady of my acquaintance. 
Come Aifnc, you shall be Mrs- George Folev, if you’ll be a good 
girl 1” 

“ My dear William 1” said Anne, looking at him with surprise, 
and a little annoyed. “ My dear William, what nonsense you are 
talking I” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Grey, looking delighted at the 
nonsense, but rather alarmed lest it should have a bad effect, and 
put Anne too much on her guard with Mr. George Foley. “ Yes, 
yes, my dear, it is only his little joke. Come, William, we will 
have no more of this nonsense : you know it’s all a joke !” 

“ I never thought it \\as any thing else ma’am,” said W’illiam ; 

and after all (here i.s no joke equal to (wo people falling in love 
and marrying.” 
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“ Your mother and I thought so, William, thirty years ago," 
said Mr. Grey, smiling. 

“ Seven-and-twenty, my dear I” said Mrs. Grey, Seven-and- 
twenty this day three weeks.” 

“Well then. I’ll have another cup of tea i flro - please,,jpia’am,’' 
said William, “ in honour of what is to be cdamemorateathis day 
three weeks, and a little stronger than the last if you can alTord it. 

Did you read ’s speech in the paper to-day, Sir ?” said he to 

his father, whilst Mrs. Grey was murmuring to herself about nerves 
and “ actually as strong as coffee,” and endeavouring^ to make 
weak tea look strong by filling William’s cup quite full. 

But here we must leave the domestic circle at Weston, to turn 
to one small comfortable sitting-room of Isabella Foley’s in the 
large rambling house at Chatterton. There we find Ifeorge Foley 
and herself seated for a fire-side coze, neither of them quite so 
much at ease as usual in their confidential fire-side talks, when all 
thoughts and feelings were usually avowed and discussed between 
the brother and sister. 

They were neither of them quite ease, for each had some- 
thing they wished to confess, yet each scarce knew how’ to begin. 

“ The Greys are very agreeable people,” said George, looking 
at his boots. 

“ Charlotte Daventry is a very nice girl,” said Isabella, reaching 
a hand-screen; whether to shade her face from the lire, or from 
observation, 1 do not know. 

“ How pretty Miss Grey is,” said George, just looking at Isabella 
to see what she thought of that ; but Isabella did not look that way, 
and her face was so .screened that he pould gather nothing from it. 
“ I think some people might call her prettier than her sister.” 

George Foley was touching delicate ground : he paused, hoping 
to have gained something. 

y Yes, certainly,” said hsabclla, not exactly knowing what she 
wa^^^ying, “ yes certainly, much prettier !” 

^1)0 you think so ?” said George, his caution all gone at hearing 
her assent to such an opinion. 

“ Oh ! I fancied you thought so,” said Isabella, finding she had 
not answered quite right, yet knew not why. “ 3Iiss Grey is ra- 
ther,” — hesitating a little and putting her screen still nearer to her 
face, “ Miss Grey is rather — I think she is a little — perhaps like 
her brother.” 
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“ Yes, very,” said George, returning Isabella's compliment by 
answering something to which he had not attended. 

“ No, do you think so?” said Isabella, roused at last, as George 
had been. “ I cn^^^qt say, I think so very like — scarcely indeed,” 
sTie addc^ Retting’‘|| im ated in defence of William Grey’s good or 
bad looks, “ scarc^ Indeed, I should say, any likeness at all.” 

“ Oh ! I beg your pardon,” said George, recollecting himself. 
“ I misunderstood you : I thought you were saying how like»Wil- 
l.am Grey was to his sister. 1 only agreed with you. 1 really never 
thought much about it.” 

“ William Grey is a very agreeable person,” said Isabella, turn- 
ing away. 

“ Yes, he is a good rattling sort of fellow, rather blunt and 
and bearish, I think; but clever, and 1 dare say good-hearted.” 

“ Do ydu think he is so very blunt and bearish, George ?” asked 
Isabella. “ Illunt, to be sure, he is, and { like (hat sort ofblunt- 
ncss. One sees there is no deceit : but I do not think he is bearish ! 
It is unjust to call him bearish,” added she rather warmly. 

“ Well, my dear Bell, 1 did not mean to say any thing against 
him. I think he is a good, manly, open-hearted fellow, with a 
great deal of shrewdness and gbod sense, some quiet humour, 
and appreciation of humour in others, with rather too little consi- 
deration for the feelings of others, and rather too fond of self.” 

“ No, not quite that,”* murmured Isabella very softly, and not 
meaning it to be quite audible. 

“ But I did not know, Bell, that you would care wlietber I praised 
William Grey or not ?” 

“ No, irfdeed,” said Isabella, with a determined effort to avail 
herself of this opening. “ No, indeed, I dare say you did not. In- 
deed I don’t know why 1 should care,” and poor Isabella got very 
much confused, sighed, and looked from behind her screen at the 
fire, saw nothing in the fire to help her, and at last made one more 
desperate effort to tell her brother at once, how much she was in- 
terested in William Grey's character; and how she feared he did 
not care for her; and how (Charlotte Daventry, who was such a 
dear good girl, was so fond of him and praised him so much I 

George listened with great seriousness, and with great interest, 
just as a brother should listen to such a confession from a sister. 

“ I know 1 ought not to love him,” said Isabella, “ for I have 
no reason to suppose it reciprocal — if he even likes ,me, it is but as 
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a mere acquaintance — a pleasing girl, perhaps," said she blushing 
as she spoke, and hesitating. 

George was grave as he listened to Isabella : to own the truth, 
he was sincerely sorry to hear her confession, j. He saw that she 
was more seriously attached to William GreV^^in he ha.4 wished 
to believe; for, with a character such as attaqhmSnt could 

not be that light, changeable sentiment it might be with others. Mo 
had heard of William Grey’s admiration for Jane Graham, which 
rendered it peculiarly unlikely that he should return his sister’s 
affection. George thought it right to tell his sister what he knew 
on this subject. It was a disagreeable task to dispel any pleasing 
illusion that might have dwelt in her mind. Still it was right so 
to do and Isabella bore the intelligence better than her brother had 
expected ; she had had so little hope, that it xvas less disappoint- 
ment to hear that he already loved another than it might* otherwise 
have proved. Besides, it was not quite certain ; and might she not 
still allow' herself to look forward to time to effect what she de- 
sired ? 

It now became George’s turn to confess; and he had soon ac- 
quainted Isabella of his love for Anne Grey, and of her apparent 
preference for Edward Temple. - Isabella in her turn listened and 
looked grave. 

“ Yes,’’ said George Foley, “ I love Anne Grey I’’ 

“ 1 am sorry for it,’’ said Isabella sadly, looking down w'ith a dis- 
composed air. George fixed his eyes upon her inquiringly, as if 
to see whether there were any other reason for this regret than 
that which he himself had mentioned. 

Yes, indeed, dear Bella, I thought you would pity me. I knew 
you must be sorry because there is so much hopelessness in the 
case.’’ 

“ But, George,’’ said Isabella gravely, it is not for that only, 
but I am sorry on every account that you should love Aune Grey.’’ 
George looked at her in surprise. ** I shall distress you, dear 
George,’’ she said looking at him sorrowfully : “ it seems we are 
fated to-day to say unpleasant things to one another.’’ 

George reddened with alarm as Isabella spoke. Me' looked 
anxiously at her, begged her to go on, and Isabella then told him 
all that she had learned from Charlotte Daventry concerning the 
disposition of .\nnc, and her own reasons for believing that it was 
true. She described (Charlotte Daventry’s manner about fhe music 
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— all that had dropped from her at various times, both with regard 
(o Anne, to Mr. Grey, and to all the family — and her praises of 
William were not forgotten. 

(jicorgc listened leant his head on his hand; he was pain- 
fully iq|fnt on Wl|^|(is sister said. When she told him that Char- 
lotte Daventry hM^netrayed that Anne was jealous of her doing 
any thing better than herself, he interrupted her by exclaiming, . 

.lealous! jealous o( another’s accomplishments! No, that is a 
mistake! l^at is not true!” When she told him of Anne’s temper 
— of her want of feeling and consideration for her* — of her dissi- 
mulation, he again exclaimed, “ No, no,” then again was quiet, and 
by a sign bid Isabella continue. But when she had done — when 
she had said all — had expressed her detestation of such a character 
as Anne*Grey’s — had implied her conviction that her brother must 
soon, if nlbt at once, look with equal detestation on such a deceitful 
character — when she spoke of, her love and pity for Charlotte Da- 
ventry, he no longer restrained, himself — he was no longer silent. 

He started up, and bursting fofth in a tone of mingled anger and 
agitation, exclaimed, “ Do not say that again, Isabella ! Do not 
repeat that you love, that you admire Charlotte Daventry ! You 
are not to blame — I do not blam9 Jjrou — you have been deceived ; 
but nevpr talk to me again of loving the person who could speak 
ill of Anne Grey ! Whoever breathed a word against her has ut- 
tered a falsehood ! I would stake my life that it is false ; and 
Isabella, I bid you beware of the person who could defame such a 
character !” He walked out of the room unable to repress his in- 
dignation. 

“ He^ h gone!” said Isabella sadly. I have grieved — offended 
him! and yet if Charlottte Daventry should be right! what else 
could 1 hftve done ? And yet if Charlotte Daventry is deceitful ?” 
the colour rushed to her face, “ I have trusted her ! Oh ! if 
George is right? It mpy be so !” she sighed. “ How unhappy 
either way ! Dear George ! He was angry, 1 never saw him 
angry with me before. Oh ! how 1 wish I had never I|^own Char- 
lotte Daventry !” and Isabella Voley leant her head on her hand, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Isabella,” said George, as he came into her room before they 
separated for the night, “ I am afraid 1 was cross with you. I was 
angry at the time. Will you forgive me ?” laying his hand on hers. 

“ Dear George,” said Isabella, her face brightetiipg with pleasure. 
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** how glad I am to hear you speak so to me again ! Indeed there iil 
nothing for rae to forgive I But 1 have been very unhappy. I wish 
we had never come to Chatterton, George ! Do not you ? I wish 
we had never known any of them!” looking||M|t' him, with the 
tears standing in her eyes. ..JoW'' 

“ No, dear Bella,” said George, “ I canno^^P^ thajt. ^e shall 
find yet much happiness here, I dare say; and as to the Greys — ” 
after a*pause — ** that perhaps will all be well in time. But I want 
to speak to you about that, Isabella. I was unjust to you before, 
but I was not quite myself. I cOuld not be caliin to hear Aime Grey 
traduced. I firmly believe that it is false — there is some mistake. 

I will not blame any one till I know where it is deserved. I have 
been suffering the last few bout's in thinking of my injustice to you. 
You may have misunderstood Miss Daventry’s words, or there 
may be something we d|^not undei^tand. ,1 do not wish to judge 
harshly of any one; stiff there is something I do not quite like about 
her. Of course you are aware jtbat Frank is in love with her. 
Every one must remark that ; and i know it is so, not only from what 
he said himself, but from son^thing Gairtwright told me: however, 
that is less to the purpose. Biit is something strange jn her 
manner about this : in short, dear, <1 do not wisl^ |r<)t»>iidioitld 
place too much confidence in ner.- 1 had' doubts beioreitand all 
you have told me has but helped to etflifirm them. It is Utterly 
impossible that Anne (xrcy should be what' she would re^i|||i«llt ; 
and I do not believe that Mr. Grey would ever be guilty of ^le 
faults of which she accuses him.” 

*‘She did not exactly accuse,” interposed Isabella. **Shc only 
let fall things.” 

“ It is the same thing,” said Gebir^e: “you must either have 
heard wrongly, interpreted wrongly, or she could not "have been* 
aware what she was saying; or, Isabella, I fear there is another 
alternative. Consider a little. Is it not Shther strange, that, short 
as your acquaintance with Miss Daventry has been, she should have 
already contrived to let fall so many things by accident, against the 
characters and dispo.sitiuns of those with whom she lives? That, 
with all the cleverness, the sensibility, the feeling, of which you tell 
me she is possessed, she should still have been so weak, ungiiai'do<l 
and I should say, so ungenerous, as to let out to you, in the course 
of a four days’ visit, so many circumstances to the disadvantage ot 
her nearest relatives? Would not any girl with a particle of com- 
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mon sense, or of good feeling, have contrived to keep them to her- 
self ? You say her manner, when she talked to you alone, was so 
different from her usual one, that you do not believe her to be 
childish and t 
prove? pf sh( 
excuse ? I>Os 
in this?” , , 

Isabella considered — looked doubtful, anc^atjength said, “Cer- 
tainly it is slranger it neytor strud^^|||j^^1before— rt»ut then, George, 
Oharlott^Paventry M unlike otndi^v^ople. She is* so natural! 
She do^ not consider what she is saying.” * 

“ That is a good excuse with some people,” said George, “ for 
saying every thing that is molt ill-natered, and for concealing no- 



as sb^ appears. What then does this 
sally light and thoughtless, where is her 
^nothing suspicious — nothing contradictory 


thing that, for the sake of others, ought to be concealed.” 

“ But she never profesj^^ be natural, Isabella. 

“ No, she had no occasion "t^|itrofess. left no one in doubt 

of her being what is called a ‘i^ural character.’ A natural cha- 
racter, Isabella, sometimes is but ‘^another word for an artificial 
one. I will not as yet say pos^|^ly itiii so with her. There may 
be some mistake ; but 1 have'my doubts. Her manner is very 
variable: she may be an excellent a^^ss. I sometimes almost feel 
that she is constantly acting a part.” 

“ Acting a part 1” said Isabella, looking astonished. “ Oh no ! 
that'C||||bot be!” 

** If you had seen her one morning as I did,” saief George, 
perhaps you would not be so surprised. 1 happened to come 
into the room when she and Frank were silting together. They 
did not observe me enter. li||^ manner — her look then, Isabella, 
was different to what you have* ever f een it — in short” — he paused 
a moment — “ in short, Bella, do not make a friend of Charlotte 
Daventry. I have noticed the coldness of your manner to the 
Miss Greys, and they noticed it, I am sure. I was surprised and 
sorry to perceive it. Try to think differently about them. Try 
to find out for yourself : * that is the best way after all. A character 
may generally be discovered by study. I will try too. I will not 
be blinded to^ the faults even of Anne Grey, if she has any : it has 
distressed me much to hear even an imputation cast on her, of the 
falsehood of which 1 can obtain no .immediate proof : yet I could 
almost stake my life that it is false. Let us, however, both be on 
our guard. We need not trust too implicily, nor blame too easily; 

II 
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— and now, good-night, dear Bella. " You have lorgiven mc^ T 
hope?” 

“Forgiven you! It is I who have to be forgiven;” and they 
separated with their wonted kindness and aifecUon. 

George Foley retired to rest, to think whether there could be a 
fault in Anne Grey, and to come to the happy' conclusion that there 
was not <Mie ; and Isabella retired to rest to think w hether, if Char- 
lotte Daventry had spoken untruly of all the rest of the Greys, she 
might not still have spoken the truth of William; and to convince 
herself that qII that had been uttered in his praise must be true. 
Thus did George and Isabella both fall asleep, having mentally settled 
their mutual question in the way people always settle all questions 
for or against their wishes — the way most pleasing to themselves.. 


CHAI^ER XX\ail. 

We once more return to Weston, just as the !>Iiss Greys and 
Charlotte Daventry have retired to their rooms. “ I am glad you 
are come,” said Charlotte to Anne, as she entered her room, and 
they seated themselves over the lire, “ for I have not had||p coze 
with.you for such an age! and I have a great deal I want to say to 
you. I want to speak to you of looking archly at Anne. 

“ Yes, of him — you know who ?” 

“ iVo,” said .\nne, belying her assertion by a deep blush. 

“No!” said Charlotte; “but that blush, my own Anne, says 
‘yes.’ Y'esI 1 want to talk to you about Mr. Temple.” 

“ All I ’ said Anne, not looking very much surprised notwithstand- 
ing her ‘ ao;’ “ I thought no one would have found that out!” 

“I havi only found out one thing,” said Charlotte; “ that Mr. 
Temple is in love with you: farther 1 do -not know.” 

“ Nor so far, indeed,” said Anne, looking very happy, “ for it 
is probably not the case.” 

“ Not the case!” said Charlotte, with a tone of astonishment, 
‘‘ Do you mean to be so very modest as to doubt the truth of that? 
No, .\nne, he loves you — that is certain, and what I wish (o .say is, 
hat 1 congratulate you upon your conquest! I longed to tell you 
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■v^ lial I thought of him. — I longed to tell you that you were sometimes 
so cold in your manner to him, I feared you w'ould frigl^en him 
away; and I would not have you lose him for the world! No, 
Anne, I think him sp perfect that I have set my heart on seeing you 
litai’i’icd to him. Vus, it would.so grieve me if he should go away 
mortilicd by your coldness, and perhaps marry some other person 
whose manner was less indifferent.” 

“ Charlotte,” said Anne, looking half alarmed, yet half pleased, 

“ you forget what every one says, or perhaps you have never heard 
it — that Mr. Temple is not a marrying man.” 

“ Oh ! but he is — he must be! No man, so good as he is, could 
bcliave so ill as to fall in love — ” 

“ Nay, Charlotte,” said Anne, laughing, “ you may allow a 
person to fall in love if he cannot help it?” 

“ No, f will not,” said Charlotte. “ No man like him would 
behave so ill as to let himself fall in love^ and make love to a girl, 
ami be so attentive to her, w'ithout meaning to marry. No, Mr. 
Teinjde is superior to this! I cannot think so ill of him as you 
would do, Anne.” 

“ / think ill 'of him !” exclaimed Anne : “ but, indeed,” continued 
she, after a moment’s pause ; “ I should have no reason — no parti- 
cular l eason, for blaming him if he had never mdaut any thing — 
if he married any one else to-morrow,” sighing. “ He never 
said any thing you know, Charlotte, to bind me — never asked — 
never--” 

“ Oh yes ! I know what you mean, Anne. lie never said ‘ Will 
you inari-y me ?’ no ; but he said a great deal that meant the same, 
and in slfort, Anne, I do hope you will marry him some day. Yon 
think me careless and foolish, and so I am sometimes, — I know I 
am ; but 1 can feel and think seriously, and 1 have not seen you 
and Mr. Temple together without very great interest, and when 
none of the others saw it — no, not even Sophy, for yon know she 
said once she believed Mr. Temple rather admired her — ” 

“ Did she ?” said .\une, starting. Charlotte took no notice 
and went on. 

“ When none of them saw it, I found it out ; and 1 have watched 
him, and tried to study his character, and I see that he loves you, 
— that he is worthy of you — that he could understand and appre- 
ciate you, as few others can, and my whole heart is set upon your 
marrying him. Yes ! though 1 seem such a careless, giddy girl. 
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when 1 really love people 1 can find out things that others do not 
— pcrhiJps, because they do not care so much.” 

“ Dear Charlotte,” said Anne, affectionately, hpw warm-hearted 
and kind you are ! But you think too highly of me, I fear, and 
loo much of Mr. Temple’s preference for me. Indeed, it is not likely 
to be more than merely a slight preference. He is never likely to 
think seriously of me, and instead of encouraging myself to become 
more ^attached to him, I should try all I can to resist the feeling. 
But 1 must go, Charlotte. I must not let an interesting subject make 
me keep you up all night. So good night, dear.” 

Breathes there the girl with heart so dead. 

Who never to herself hath said, 

this is the very person 1 should prefer to all others if he would 
only fall in love with me? No, no, there is not such P person,” 
said Charlotte to herself, ^ as Anne left the room; “ No — even the 
meek, retiring Anne Grey is caught ; .aye, fairly caught ! and she 
may struggle and struggle, and never will she get that little constant 
heart out of the web in which it is so nicely entangled ! Never 
whilst Charlotte Daventry lives. No, my pretty fly, let the spider 
run round and round you, and drop a sugared word — a sugared 
tone now and then to amuse you, whilst it makes each thread the 
tighter : yes — the spider shall draw it each day tighter — harder — 
and the venom meanwhile shall drop into its veins — drop by drop. 
It shall be carefully instilled, and there the poor struggling heart 
shall remain, and the spider shall entwine and triumph the pic- 
ture was too delightful. Charlotte Daventry smiled, — that peculiar 
smile gleamed through her- eyes. “ And there it shall remain,” 
she continued, “ till its struggling is over — till it is broken — till it is 
cold and still. Yes — pretty, gay and gladsome thing — flutter awhile 
— you know not what is in store for you ! What ! does she think 
that Charlotte Daventry will rejoice to see him marry her? To sec 
him love her ? No ! I can prize that love, and I claim it ! It shall 
be mine — it shall never be Anne Grey’s”. 

She clasped her hands together, as she uttered these words : 
she stood firm, erect. Proudly she drew herself up : determination, 
and fixed resolve were painted in her countenance — her very form 
— her very attitude. She stood for a moment thus, but then a 
mournful thought passed through her mind, and all was changed ; 
her figure no longer retained its firm crectness; her head was no 
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longer proudly raised in triumph ; her hands no longer clasped. 
No — one moment and all was gone. 

“ He loves her,” murmured she. He loves me not. He scorns 
me ! ” and she rested her head mournfully on her hand, whilst the 
(cars slowly and si^iratly streamed down her cheek. 

Anne had quitted her cousin that night with the thought so 
strongly impressed on her mind that if ever slie should marry, she 
would like to^ marry exactly such a person as Mr. Temple, for 
once in her life, she behaved like a heroine and dreamt of the hero. 
She dreamt she was sitting in the library at Westoij, that Edward 
Temple walked in — that he was going to put out his hand — that he 
looked delighted to sec her. She felt the glow of pleasure through 
her heai|, at his look and manner, when suddenly Cl^p’lotte Da- 
venlry appeared — she snatched away his hand just as she was ex- 
tending h*cr own : his face and manner was changed — he frowned 
on her — he looked at Charlotte with kindness — with that look with 
which he had so often regarded her : he again turned tow'ards her- 
self: it was with dislike ; Charlotte looked at her too, and her look 
was one of scorn and hatred. She was going to speak — to ask her 
why she so regarded her : she made an effort and awoke. 

“What a horrid dream!” thought Anne, and she could scarcely 
shake it from her mind : it still kept recurring, and she actually 
started when she heard Charlotte Daventry’s voice, and felt her 
hand on her shoulder. She almost' expected to behold the same 
horrid face that she had witnessed in her dream. 

And what were Edward Temple’s thoughts during this time ? 
Had he any terrible dreams? Not one; but, as he found himself 
alone that evening at Temple-court — had walked across the pil- 
lared hall, had passed through the spacious drawing-room, en- 
tered the large gallery-like library, and brought out of it the hook 
he wanted, and looked, as he returned, at the deserted drawing- 
room, observed the melancholy appearance of tlie tables without 
work, drawings, or any female occupations to give the room its air 
of comfort; returned to his own snug room, seated himself in his 
comfortable arm-chair, opened his book, stirred the lire, and settled 
himself to^the intellectual delights of solitary reading; what shall 
wc say to a sensible, clever, intellectual hero, when we know that, 
instead of going steadily with mind and eye through the lirst page 
of his book, he actually let the one wander to the lire — the other 
still farther ? 
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As he sat there in his own large splendid house, with every tluiig 
indicative of wealth about him, all to be enjoyed alone, for a mo- 
ment a vision passed across his mind; a gentle being presented 
licrself to his imagination — a gentle being with a low-toned voice, 
soft blue eyes, and graceful J^gure; hcthoughl^A light and noise- 
less tread, a joyous laugh, a ready smile, a rw^ quick intel- 
ligence, conversational powers, a cultivated mind, and elegance of 
thought ; he thought of a being to look to him with fqnd affection, 
to be ever near him, to become attentive as he spoke, to warm into 
enthusiasm she listened, to reveal to him the rich stor^^qf her 
mind — to infuse her charm, her taste, her chccM-fulness ih|§?:every 
thing around him — to give to the lonely house a look of comfort 
and of ooiupation — to sing, to laugh, to talk, to be sad with him, 
and to love him : yes — to love as she alone could love : and in re- 
turn to be prized — beloved — adored. The vision for a moment 
passed across his mind — a gentle, affectionate being — a wife. It 
was a vision of Anne Grey. Only for a moment — and then — the 
leaf of the book w'as turned — another, and another — and Edward 
Temple was once more deep in his intellectual delights. 


CHAPTEU XXIX. 


“ Who can that be, come so early ? ” said Mrs. Grey, as she heard 
the door bell ring! 

“Oh! some one on business to papa, I suppose,” said Sophy ; 
and on she' went with a difficult passage in her music, which she 
had vainly tried three times to conquer. One finger always came 
in that brilliant run where the other finger ought to have come, 
and that one little finger set all the others wrong. Might we not 
moralize on this, and say how one little fault sometimes sets a 
whole character wrong — sets all our actions wrong— causes the 
misfortunes of our future life ? One slight fault fires the train of 
our misfortunes ; and then, in quick succession, one calamity causes 
another — all from one slight error in the outset. 

But we leave the reader to moralize farther if he likes, whilst we 
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wslicr in the early visitor to Mr. Grey, and introduce him as Lord 
Slokelon. 

“ Lord Stoketoti I” exclaimed Mr. Grey. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Stokelon in a hurried, agitated manner, half 
turning his head as he received Mr. Grey’s hearty shake of 

the hand— “.i Yesj'^ou could not expect me ; 1 did not expect to 
ftiul myself here and be seated himself without seeming to know 
what he wa|i doing, illr. Grey was alarmed — he saw thak Lord 
Stoketon was in great, agitation. A tly>ught of his son rushed 
through his mind. He waited almost breathless, foi; him to speak. 

“ W^uld to God I had'^ no <^use for coming so said Lord 
Stoketon, “ for coming with such a different motive to that (o 
which I Jiad so fondly looked forward ; Mr. Grey, I am going to 
distress you. 

Mr. GTrey laid hold of a chair. He looked eagerly at Lord Stoke- 
ton ; “ Any illness?” he murmured, scarcely audible. 

“ No, no,” nothing of that kind. Good God ! what a fool 1 
have been as he saw Mr. Grey turn pale. “ No — no, no ill- 
ness — no death.” 

“ Thank God !” uttered Mr. Grey, as he looked at Lord Stoke- 
ton, and tried to smile, saying “ 1 was foolish to be so much alarmed 
— but a father — ” continued he, half smiling, “’a father always 
dreads some calamity to his children when they are not all around 
him. I thought of my boy. It was a father’s folly.” 

Lord Stoketon buried his face in his hands, and for a minute lit' 
was unable to speak. Mr. Grey,” said he at length, raising his 
iiead, “ you spoke of a father’s feelings. 1 am come to woiuul 
those feelings — and yet I have a hope — but I must not speak of 
that. I come on the part of a friend, to accuse Miss Grey of spread- 
ing malicious reports against his character, and that of those most 
dear to him — for the purpose of breaking off his union, and—” 
speaking with great effort — “ because she herself was attached to 
him. 1 come to ask you to make Miss Grey retract these unfortu- 
nate assertions” — he paused in strong emotion. “ I did think to 
come for a very different purpose,” he added mournfully — “ to ask 
your permission — but — I must not think of what I had hoped to 
come for 1 Mr. Grey, if you can say that all that is alleged is false, 
you will indeed make me happy.” 

Mr. (*rcy changed colour as Lord Stoketon spoke : when first he 
mentioned his daughter’s name he had looked jndignani, and w i' 
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inclined to interrupt him but he checked himself, and allowed 
him to continue ; but when Lord Stoketon stofiped, and appealed 
to him, he replied with evident emotion : ' 

Lord Stoketon, you have brought an accusation against my 
daughter, which, if made lightly — if made unjustly — I warn you 
candidly, it had been better you should never^^ave made. It had 
been better for any man to have deliberated before he came to ac- 
cuse a» daughter to her father,” said he, proudly. “ But I do not 
believe that you mean to ^peak unkindly- I believe that it grieves 
you to say this^to me — that you think there is reason for believing 
it. God knows how you came to believe such a thing.” Jv 

Lord Stoketon suddenly raised his head as Mr. Grey uttered 
these last words. “ Lord Stoketon,” continued he, “ h^rc is my 
hand, in token that towards you 1 feel no anger, — that my indigna- 
tion is not against you.” Ijord Stoketon took the hand, as it was 
given, with emotion. He almost sobbed as he unclasped it, turned 
away his head, and again concealed his face. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Grey, “ that I do feel indignation — the 
greatest indignation, 1 will not deny. I believe that my daughter 
is innocent of all she is accused. If there has been malice, it has 
been from some other quarter. Sophy never harboured a mali- 
cious — an ungenerous feeling in her heart. She is quite innocent 
— utterly so.” 

Lord Stoketon turned towards Mr. Grey as he spoke thus firmly 
and proudly. He looked at him for a moment, then seizing his 
hand, exclaimed “ Thank you — thank you for that. Meavcii 
bless you, Sir ! I knew it was false — I knew it must be — 1 knew 
Sophy Grey was innocent.” 

Mr. Grey was affected, and he could only thank Lord Stoketon, 
at the moment, by the cordial pressure of his hand. There was a 
pause, for both parties were affected, and for a few minutes unable 
to speak. 3Ir. Grey was the first to break the silence, and it was 
to ask liord Stoketon for further information. 

1 need not repeat all that passed ; but briefly relate the circum- 
stances which had caused this abrupt and painful interview. It may 
be remembered that a marriage was talked of between Maria Pem- 
berton and Frederick Barton. The reader may also remember 
the ill-natured remarks of Lady Dowton at which Sophy had 
laughed ; and which were afterwards repeated by Charlotte Daven- 
try with some addition concerning Lord Stoketon, just to amuse her- 
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self and Mr. Crawford, oiie morning at Lady Dowton’s expense. 
A#ttie time, Charl^te Daventry could have had little idea of the 
serious results wfitjch would arise from what she probably viewed 
as an innocent amusement. 

Frederic Barton yeas a friend of Lord Stoketon’s. He was a 
young man of good principles, with warm and steady feelings : a 
mutual attachment existed between himself and Maria Pemberton. 
JVTaria Pemb^erton was plain, but agreeable, clever, accomplished, 
and amiable, with as much good sense as^ large share of romance 
would allow. She had a mother who loved, and qlmost idolized 
her, and^Maria Pemberton loved and idolized in return. Had she 
been a beauty, every one would have raved of her enthusiasm ; 
but she yas plain, and people found out that her romance was 
rather silly. 

WhcnTrederic Barton proposed to her, she thought of her mo- 
ther : she loved him, but she could not bear to leave her fond 
mother ; and she made some excuse to delay the marriage for a 
year or two. The world meantime had nothing to do but to talk 
and w'onder, and such reasons were invented lor the delay as we 
have already heard from Lady Dowton. 

These reasons had been refuted by Sophy Grey, but again re- 
peated by Charlotte Daventry, as proceeding from Sophy, and again 
circulated by Lady Dowton, not only with the additions regarding 
Lord Stoketon, but with another, of Sophy’s supposed attachment 
to Mr. Barton. 

The calumny against her mother and herself, came to the ears 
of Maria Pemberton. She was indignant, for her mother’s sake. 
With a character such as hers, where high-wrought feeling was 
apt to take the place of sounder judgment, her course may be con- 
ceived. She concealed the truth from her mother, but immediately 
resolved to break oft’ her engagement as the surest means of con- 
tradicting these reports. To none but 3lr. Barton did she allege 
her reason. Jn vain he tidied to dissuade her from such a cruel and 
useless measure. She was determined, and the greater the sacri- 
fice, the more did she glory in it for the sake of her mother, on 
whom she thus iniUcted pain by her efforts to defend her. 

It was at this lime, and shortly after the visit to Hilton, that 
Frederic Barton had seen Lord Stoketon, and had confided to him 
the cause of his unhappiness. Lord Sloketon’s distress may be 
conceived, as he listened to the more circumsta^ntial details of the 



iinainiabic characior of the woman he Jdved ; but he imniediatt ly 
resolve*! to reslore the liappiness of his friend, thoujgh his own was 
gone. lie (old 3Ir. Barton of his intentions, received his heaiiy 
expressions of gratitude, and set off to Weston in a pitiable stale 
of agitation and distress. 

lie travelled all night, and reached Weston the next mornin-. 
Worn out with the tiimult of his feelings, he was unable to be calnj 
and composed as he had intended ; but he concealed nothing from 
Mr. Grey ; be actually se^bbed witli joy as Mr. Grey repeated his 
assurance, w'ith a manner, in which there was no deceit, that he be- 
lieved the accusation against Sophy to be altogether false. -i^But Mr. 
Grey would not allow it to rest on his conviction alone. Sophy must 
be questioned, and the origin of the report, if possible, disjcovercd. 

Lord Stoketon left Weston after a two hours’ conversation with 
Mr. Grey, and was to remain at the neighbouring town till he heard 
again from him. He wouhl not trust himself to remain in the house 
and to see IMiss Grey, till he knew on what footing he might meet 
her ; but he left Weston in a state of comparative bliss to that in 
which he had entered it. lie believed, lover-like, almost before a 
word had been said in her favour, that Sophy must be innocent, 
fie was convinced, the moment he saw Mr. Grey, and heard him 
speak of a father’s feelings. Yes, Mr. Grey could not have spoken 
so, had not his daughter been as amiable as Lord Stoketon fondly 
imagined. 

What followed his departure at Weston will be imagined. Mr. 
Grey sent for Sophy, told her all that had passed, and her unfeigned 
astonishment, no le.ss than her assurances of innocence, were suf- 
licient to convince her father, had he needed to be convinced, that 
it was as he hoped. Then followed the indignation, the sorrow, the 
dismay, and the .surmises of how' her name could have been con- 
nected W'ith these calumnies. Sophy remembered Lady Dowton’s 
story — remembered repeating it some time after to Charlotte as a 
proof of the absurd gossip of Lady Dowton. Sophy was farther 
questioned as to what she had ever said about Lord .Stoketon, and 
was no less surprised at finding how much she had been misrepre- 
sented ; earnestly aflirmed it was utterly untrue, was very un- 
happy, cried a great deal, and when her father told her she had 
brought some of this upon herself by her inclination to go.ssip, 
she cried still more, and expi osse*! her contrition —then asked 
what was to be done, looked at her lather for assistance, and with 
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lears and sobs anxiotisly inquired whether Lord Stokelon 
was really gone— gone in anger, believing her capable of such 
wickedness. 

_ Anne pitied Sophy to her heart — heard with indignation the 
charge against her — and, till she heard her father speak of his dis- 
tress, she was even indignant with F.ord Stoketon liimself for having 
believed it. 

We will tjol dwell on all that followed — suHice it to say, that, 
in a short time from his first painful visit^Tt Weston, I^ord Stoketon 
had the joy of seeing Maria Pemberton and Frcderie Barton once 
more engaged to each other, and of finding himself again on his 
l oad to Weston. 

Lord Stoketon arrived *, Sophy saw him for a moment, left her 
mother and Anne to amuse one another, and then walked out alone 
whilst he and Mr. Grey were engaged in. conversation. Perhaps 
Lord Stoketon began to grow inattentive, for Mr. Grey smiled, and 
said, “ Perhaps you will like to walk ?” 

Lord Stoketon’s answer was not quite audible ; he was out of 
the room before Mr. Grey had even time to apologize for not 
accompanying him, Mrs. Grey’s eyes wandered towards the win- 
dow, and she had the comfort of seeing that Sophy was no longer 
alone, and she looked so happy that Mr. Grey caught the infection, 
smiled most good-humouredly, gave Anne a kiss, and said, as he 
patted her cheek, “ Sad work this. Miss Anne !” and the work was 
so sad that he smiled again as he said, “ Take care of yourself, 
Anne. I cannot afford to part with you too.” 

We will leave it to the reader’s imagination to discover all that 
was said in that tete.-ii-tvte walk between Sophy and Lord Stoke- 
ton. It is sufficient to say that Lord Stoketon was proposed, and 
was accejited. 

And what had become of Sophy’s predilection for Captain Her- 
bert? Had she quile forgotten him ? It seems she had, for when 
Charlotte Daventry, after expressing over and over again her de- 
light at dear Sophy’s prospects, suddenly looked a little sad, and 
said w ith a sigh, “ poor Captain Herbert,” Sophy neither bluslied 
nor sighed, Charlotte withdrew her eyes, as she saw the smile 
brightening on Sophy’s face at the distant sound of Lord Stoketon's 
voice saw her little blush of joy as he entered, and perceived Lord 
Stoketon’s animated glance at Sophy as he opened the door. Slie 
turned away her head, and in another moment left the room. 



“Yes,” said she lo herself, as she ascended stairs, “ baffled 
for once ! Such a blundering, good-hearted fool I What other 
man would have come over post-haste to accuse his mistress to 
her father, of telling a lie of his friend and ridiculing himselfi* 
Well, I have learnt one thing, never to trust again to what a sim- 
pleton may not do !” 

“ My dear Mrs. Grey, 1 do congratulate you with all my heart,” 
said Uady Dowton, in ti»e kindest, most aifcctionatc manner, as .she 
was shown into the dra^-ing-rooin at Weston about a week after 
Lord Stoketon’s proposal. 

Mrs. Grey knew that Lady Dowton had done some mischief by 
spreading disagreeable reports of Sophy, and she had declared, in 
the virtuous indignation of the moment, that she had no patience 
with her, and she did not care if she saw’ it. l low’evcr, when I^ady 
Dowton walked into the room and congratulated so kindly, and 
looked so very much pleased (as every one was indeed) that Sophy 
was going to be married, Mrs. (ifrcy quite forgot her want of pa- 
tience — extended her hand with the most cordial, happy smile on 
her face — begged Lady Dow'ton to sit on the sofa, for she was sure 
she must be tired ; and overcame her displeasure so much^ as to 
say, “ You are very kind,” and to tell her all, from the first hour ol 
acquaintance down to that of his proposing, not forgetting the very 
doubts w’hether the wedding should be on a Monday or a Thurs • 
day. 

Lady Dowton listened as never woman listened before, W’hen the 
subject related neither to themselves nor their own concerns : and 
when she had farther ascertained that Lord Stoketon was gone 
from Weston to sec his mother and sister, and hasten the lawyers, 
and that .Sophy employed for the trousseau the same milliner she 
had always employed ; she took her leave without being much fa- 
tigued, or a ‘ sad invalid,’ for more than once during the visit. l\lrs. 
Grey said, “ After all, .she really is a good, kind creature, so very 
fond of us all, and particularly of our deai- Sophy.” 

“ iMr. George*Foley, ma’am,” said the servant, and in walk<!d 
Mr. (Jeorge Foley. He congratulated Mrs. firey, as she expected 
he would, and she smiled so much and so often that there was no 
doubt whether condolences or congratulations were due. Mr.s. 
Gi’cy then inquired after Miss Foley, and remembered that yVnm; 
had some me,ssage for her, and Anne was scut for and obliged t<> 
come. 
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“ Who could dape to say. she was unamiable?” thought George 
h’olcy, as Anne entered. He was come on a visit of discovery of 
character, and who will give much for his assurances that his love 
should not blind him, when we find that one look was sufficient to 
liiahe him say to himself, “ Sh^is little less than an angel !” 

Yes I Mr. Foley, it is an easy thing for any happy deluded lover 
to say, ‘ I will not be blind!’ But when the very thing you love 
comes before you — when the very voice \iiVL love to hear fijieaks 
in you — the very eyes you love to look oy are turned upon you— • 
ilicn it is not easy to remember such higli resolves ; gind, if George 
I'oley in that morning visit forgot every thing but that Anne (ilrcy 
was the most perfect being he had ever seen, who will blame him? 
or dare to say, that with all his good sense he was unpardonably 
weak! 

“ \ es,’‘ thought he, as he rode home from Weston, “ it would 
i'C haj)))incss indeed to win her affcctio/i!” and he spurred his 
horse in the eagerness of the thought, and the horse curveted and 
capered to remind him for a moment he w’as on horseback ; hut he 
was an excellent horseman, and he soon forgot it again, and once 
more provoked his horse to caper and plunge, as he thought, “ It 
may be won! Time and perseverance may touch the heart of 
Anne (Jrey!” and he galloped home, for he was very late. Anne 
Grey had kept him too long! 


ClIAPTEB XA\. 

“ Dm you give the note?” said Charlotte Daventry to her 
maid. 

“ 1 did, Mam’selle.” Charlotte Daventry smiled. 

At length the wedding day arrived. That day which many have 
looked for, longed for, sighed for, and repented of. All the due 
(piantity of love had hecn made by Lord Stoketon and Sophy Grey : 
the due number of lovers’ walks taken, and the due number of de- 
lays gone through, from the dilatorincss and the precision of law- 
yers; all lawyers had hecn duly sent (we will not say where, for 
it does not matter) by Lord Stoketon, and Soph^had made all the 
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proper number of excuses for The trousseau had been 

ordered, and the trousseau arrived; and there were pretty gowns, 
and pelisses, and bonnets, and canezoous sufficient to make any 
young lady, from the age of seventeien to live-and-twenty, ardently 
wish to be married, and most sincerely envy Sophy Grey I There' 
was white — bridal white — nothing so becoming! There was 
beautiful, rich black -.'elvet ! There was pretty, lively pink ; soft, 
scntiiiiental blue : vapoi .r — most becoming of all becoming colours I 
There were all these, ai^ there were more. Oh ! fiappy bride 
elect! Why ,do young ladies ever answer ‘ 2Vb,^’ 

The trousseau had been duly looked at and admired by all the 
ladies in the house, and the neighbourhood. Every ladies’ maid 
within a walk had just at that crisis been moved with the spirit of 
friendship for Mrs. Watson, or Mrs. Hickman, at W^cston; and all 
had seen the trousseau, and all had admired. ' 

The favours were ready : white and silver : pretty emblems of 
love, where love is simple, unchanging, and poor. Why are there 
not golden favours? Surely there should be this distinction made 
for the prudent, sensible marriages, which are planned on the 
wisest deliberations of chaperons — which are formed on considera- 
tions of rent-rolls, jointures, houses in town, and houses in the 
country — whicli’have nothing to do with hearts. Surely, for such 
as these, this glittering and appropriate distinction might be made. 
It would be a true emblem of the sensible and praiseworthy prin- 
ciples on which the marriage was planned. Let those who fool- 
ishly and rashly marry on love and esteem, retain the common 
badge of simple white; but let not merit go unrewarded. Let 
golden principles have golden badges. Let them gain ah possible 
advantage from their wisdom. Let their gold be displayed, for it.s 
merit is in display. It will not, like affection, make a peaceful 
home ; it was never meant to give quiet happiness ; it aspires to dis- 
tinction, and must be blazoned forth. English justice will surely 
see the propriety of granting a peculiar badge for the weddings of 
the prudent, who, with praiseworthy zeal, sacrifice every feeling on 
•the shrine of wealth. I am digressing from Sophy Grey, even 
though the wedding ring had been procured, and Lord Stoketon 
had declared that never was such a little finger in want of a wed- 
ding ring before. 

Anne had wept and smiled, with that mixture of feelings which 
al! perhaps have known on such occasions. She was very glad, 
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and very sorry, And smil^A 'and tears were the consequence : but 
smiles predominated, for Anuen^Grey was not seKisli : and slic 
bad listened to all Sophy had to say and to feel on the occasion : 
she had praised Lord Stoketon, and he had pia'sed her, and 
they had both praised Sophy; and with delight she had heard him 
say how happy he was and ought to be. Charlotte Daventry had 
been glad and sorry too. She had said ho^dear and pretty she 
thought Sophy! how charming! how mu^ in love Lord Stpketon 
was! and Lord Stoketon had thought heiVa dear, good, affectionate 
girl, who was devotedly fond of Sophy. ^ 

At length, on a fine Thursday morning the bells of the churcli at 
Weston were set merrily ringing — the clergyman was in readiness 
— the party of friends were dressed in all bridal elegance — the 
hrides-maids, simply and becomingly attired, were ready; and the 
liride appeared, lovely, as brides should appear, and the bride- 
; room, poor man! happy, awkward, am^ annoyed in his orthodox 
bine coat. 

The bride turned a little pale, and then a little Hushed, and at last, 
had just the right quantity of bright, becoming colour, and almost 
shed a tear, but not quite, for a smile came instead and chased it 
away; the bridegroom w'as warned not to forget the ring, and all 
were assembled round the altar ; ‘ I will,’ was u’ttcred in a clear, 
low voice, and the new name written, and Sophy Grey was Sophy 
(*rcy no more; and she turned her bright face to be looked on, and 
loved, and admired by the crowd of relations and friends surround- 
ing her ; and they thought that Sophy Stoketon was still dearer 
and prettief than even Sophy Grey had been — and then the car- 
riages w^re entered, and the house was reached. Sophy walked 
into her father’s house — her childhood’s home — her home no 
longer — and the bridal dress was changed, and the travelling dress 
took its place, and all crowded round her — the father, the mother, 
the sister, the brothers — all crowded round her to say good-by — 
to look and look on that dear face once more — to feel that her fate 
was sealed — to pray that it might be a happy one ; to think that she 
was going away — away from them — away from her home — away 
with a stranger ! and tears and smiles were mingled, and fond looks, 
and long embraces — and a father’s mingled tear of joy and sorrow 
was on her check, and the sister’s tear, that vainly tried to be a 
smile, and the mother’s sobs ; and Sophy Grey left her father’s house 
— left it with the bright beam of joy and hope upon her brow — and 
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another moment, the carriage dol9i*p|i»' cloisimf the last good-by 
uttered — and Sophy was gone. 

Oil ! how melanclioly ! how lonely does the house appear, where 
but a moment before all had been interest and hurry. . Who has 
not experienced the deserted sensation, when those whom we have 
been accustomed to sec arc gone — when the agitation, the interest 
of parting is over, 'rhe forlorn empty look of the room — the still- 
ness — »thc work-box, thV drawing materials, the music, all gone; or 
perhaps one single thing '^^ft to remind us how all was — a flower, 
perhaps, 4.hat ,had been gathered and cast aside — the cover of a 
letter which had been scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 
happy conversation. 

Yes! that was a melancholy, happy day for those who remained 
at Weston. To none, perhaps, so melancholy as to Anne. She 
had lost more than any. To all but her, Sophy Stoketon Vvould be 
much the same as Sophy Grey had been, whenever she was again 
amongst them ; but to Anne it was not so. There is a degree of 
intimacy and communion of ihouglit and feeling existing between 
sisters that cannot remain unbroken after marriage. Pure and 
beautiful as is the tie of sisterhood, it is not right that it should con- 
tinue in all its strictness and exclusiveness when marriage has di- 
vided them ; for the husband has still stronger claims upon his wife, 
and it is impossible this can exist uninjured if the tic of sisterhood 
is retained in all Us former power. 

Anne Grey felt all this as she returned to the deserted room at 
W^eston ; — her’s and Sophy’s joint room, w'here Sophy had so lately 
been, and had kissed her, and asked her so often to write, and said 
that she felt as if Weston would always be her home — ^as if slui 
should always love that room. Anne returned to it. How melan- 
choly it looked! How dilfcrent! how changed her whole life w'ould 
be now. How changed Sophy’s would be — perhaps not changed 
for greater happiness ; could it indeed be changed for greater? ]\o, 
Anne’s long suppressed tears might now be allowed to flow, as she 
thought with fond regret of the days gone by — the happy childish 
days with Sophy ever near her — Sophy’s ready laugh — her joyous 
voice — Anne Grey w'ept, nor could she compose herself till a gentle 
knock at the door announced the entrance of Charlotte Daventry, 
and recalled her to the necessity of self-controul. 

The sight of Charlotte checked her tears, she scarce knew why ; 
but she bad been dwelling fondly upon days of happy childhood, of 
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from her pleasing^yet mourniTul vision by the sight of Charlotte. 

“ Dear Anne,” said Charlotte, “ I thought how it would be. Biii 
you must not. cry. Yet I kn<W it is difilcult to prevent it. Even 
•I — I, who have so much less cause, am almost as foolish. But then 
you should think pf Sophy’s happiness — we all should. We should 
try to follow her example ; she behaved so 1 You see she did 
not cry — not even when she wished us all j^od-by.” 

Anne dried her tears. “ No,” said she 'fadly, “ I ought not to cry; 
blit we will go down, Charlotte. Wc must be in gtiod spirits this 
evening, and all our party will wonder if we arc not — so let us go 
down.” 

“ Never w'as a prettier bridesmaid to a prettier bride,” said 
Charlotte, smiling at Anne, as they descended the stairs arin-iii-- 
arm. Sf> thought George Foley, who was at the wedding. So 
‘bought Bobert Dodson, who was also thpfe. 

Poor Robert Dodson ! • How did he bear the loss of his cousin 
Sophy? — Remarkably well, and Mrs. Dodson only looked grave 
and cross for one minute, when she heard that Sophy was going 
to marry Lord Stoketon. 

“ Anne will do just as well, and belter indeed,” said she to her- 
self, “ and I have always thought that Bob rather* preferred her : 
‘l\Iy wife’s sister, ‘Lady Stoketon 1’ ‘ Viscountess Stoketon!’ sounds 
very well. Yes. I really am heartily glad;” and Mrs. Dodson 
went over to W'eston to tell ]Mrs. Grey how heartily glad she was; 
to give Mr. Grey a hearty shake of the hand, and wish Anne, with 
alf her heart, as good a husband in a little lime. 

IMrs. Dodson told Bob, when she went home, that she thought 
Anne Grey grew prettier every time she saw her, and Bob looked 
so happy, and coloured so deeply, as she said so, that Mrs. Dodson 
was quite satisfied, and thought the Greys were really excellent 
people — as nice a family as she knew any where — and as highly 
thought of in the world — Mrs. Dodson’s world of fashion ! 

“ Yes, 1 have failed,” said CMiarlotte to herself that night as she 
retired to bed. “Yet, how could it be otherwise? no eyes, no 
cars, no attention for any other being. Fond, devoted simpleton ! 
it was impossible. But still” — she paused an instant — “ still, father, 
do not blame me yet. Do not say that I am guilty — that I am care- 
less. Is there not married felicity? Y^cs, father, you know it : 
there is married felicity. A vain conceited coxcomb still lives, 



and a vain (unn'oited ^ii'l still lives, nd| the less that she is man icd. 
Yes, (here is inarriod felicity, heavenly boon ! Father, wait awhile, 
for (here is inai-ried bliss.” (’harlotte Daventry smiled. 


^[llAPTl:H \\\l. 

Anm'. was no lon.qer the one of (wo iMiss Greys; she wrote iMiss 
(irey on her mother’s cards, and siglnnl as she did so; and when 
Henry, who came home on (he happy occasion, and had declared 
he thought a wedding a monstrous dull thing, — not half the (im he 
had expected — said “ Well, Anne, so yon are Miss tirey now 
Only think of that — Miss Grey:” as if he imagined the height ol 
power and felicity lay in those words; she only gave a sigh, and 
looked towards the empty table where .Sophy's drawing-hook was 
W’ont to lie. 

For the first lew days and weeks, lime passed heavily with her 
She tried to say ‘ how selfish,’ ‘how wrong it was to regret her 
loss so much.’ Hut how' very easy it is to say how selllsh w'e are, 
and to feel cpiile sure we will be so no more; and yet how very 
easv it is to go on being (pjitc as seitish as ever. When wa; are 
crying and sighing over the absence of a friend w ho has gone away 
to be ten times as happy as if (hey were enjoying our .society, it is 
so easy to say that ‘we ought to be glad’ ; that ‘ we are very wrong 
not to rejoice’ : yet still, as with other things that are the easiest in 
the wwld to say, it is the most dilficidt to practise. 

There stands the empty chair; (hei’C stands the round table, wi- 
/tils the ligure of our pleasant companion; there is the long gravel 
walk which we pace up and down, without our friend to pace up 
and down with ns, and hegnile the tedium of wholesome exercise. 
.Still worse docs it seem if our friend has been a iisi’J'iil friend — a 
sort of domestic toady! there lies our hook on the -table at the other 
end of the room ; we would give all we po.ssess to have it in our 
hands ; hnt where is the usefid friend to give it ns ? There is otir 
work! we would give a good deal to go on with it, having no other 
em[)loyment; hut we got into a scrape in tlie morning : two im- 
mense knots, h«id, involved, (igltl, and iirm, as Gordian knots. 
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vnust be unpicked before we can go on; an<l \vliere is Uie useful 
friend to unpick them? Wc sigh bitterly — perhaps we groan in 
the anguish ol ourlicarts; we know that our good, dear, useful 
li iend and toady is exceedingly happy all this time — much liappier 
‘than ever she dreamt of being when wi(h ns. Ilow easy it is to 
say in such a case, that wc oiiglit to be ver^ ghul ?” Yet who 
cMi help regretting ? who ever thouglit of being scHish ? who 
would not resolve, even at that very monv/nt, lUivcr, if possMde, to 
let our iisefid friend leave us again? 

Anne (Jrey said how wrong it was to regret Sophy's loss; but 
still she could not help regretting; and when Sophy, in about a 
month after her marriage, returned to W eston for a week, sIjc found 
liiat wce]v the shortest that ever was spent. Oh ! it was delightful 
to see flear So[diy so happy! to have her once more amongst them : 
>lie almost felt that she never had loved hei: so much before. Anne 
o it tlio quick ami easy flight of time. the happy indeed, it Hies 
>\virter than the swallow; hnt not so to tlie listless ennnye : time 
lo the enmiye is like the high and insurmoimtahle wall up which 
the snail lingers and dawdles in his toilsome progress; and should 
beget to the lop! what then ! why he must toil down again; ami 
away he goes, creeping, slipping, sliding, slowly as ever; till some 
misihauce befalls him! — he looses his hold and down he falls, to 
the river lliat flows dark, cold, and deep below . Snail and cn- 
nu\e! — they both get their falls— the one in ilje Vvaler--thc other 
111 the grave, la vain they turn with regret, tlie one to his wall, — 
the other to his time, des})ised, mis-spent and lost ! 

Anne (irey had experienced the quick ami the slow’ progress of 
lime. \Vlien Sophy was absent it had passed heavily; but Sophy 
was come, and never did a week fly so rapidly. She and her hiis^ 
hand dejiarted, and Anne was left again to muse on time past and 
present, and to feel more lonely than ever, nfft >? ihe short, happy 
week spent in their society. 

A little vexation occurred to vary the monolons of existence, and 
if, as a wise man avers, the greatest pleasure in life consists in 
being beloved,” how supremely happy might she have been. 

One morning, Mr. Ilobert Dodson walked into the drawing-room 
at Weston : iMrs. (^rey not being there, he proceeded to his cousin’s 
morning-room; the comfortable busy looking room wliore Anne 
and Sophy sat iu the morning, working, drawing, pla\iug, or read- 
mg; — where stood Anne’s harp — wdiere stood khe small piio»''- 
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forte, Mr. (o ey’s pi’eseiil to tlicm one happy new-year’s-day (when 
the renis had paid well), for their own private room and morning 
practice : and llicre stood tlie table, covered with pretty and useful 
things— there stood the drawing-table with the half-finished draw- 
ing, and the open port-folio leaning against the light chair by its 
side : there stood, on another table, the lhn\cr rising from the moss 
in a pyramid of rN;y blossoms; and on the ground w'as set the 
baskal filled with gamw coloured worsteds : there, drawn to the 
lire, stood the comfortamc arm-chair, and still more the comfortalde 
one with long back and no arms; there the small, neat book-case, 
filled with books both useful and oruamontal ; against the walls 
hung the framed drawings; tlie chef-d’muvi’cs of .\nnc and Sophy. 
There too huug the likengsses of all the family of Greys in small gold 
frames, which half concealed the miniatures they were meant to 
adorn. There from that comfortable busy room the sun was vi- 
sible, gaily streaming qver the smooth short grass, the bright 
clumps of flowers, the sloping lawn, the graceful trees, the verdant 
shrubs, the distant hills, and the l iver which roamed through the 
farther valley. 

It was into this happy looking room thatMr. Dodson was ushered, 
lie was infected v\ ith the matrimonial contagion. He saw Soph\ 
Grey turned into a happy wife, lie saw Lord Stoketon looking 
happier than any one ever looked before ; and il Robert Dodson 
was not a sensible man, he at least felt and behaved like one at 
present, for he thought such happiness was not to be despised. As 
he entered, he found not his cousin Anne, but Gharlotte Daventry. 

“ 1 thought Anne had been here,” said he, after greeting her. 

“No,^ said Charlotte; “here am f in solitary bles.sedncss! but 
Anne is only gone to look for a book, and she will be here again ia 
a moment. Yes!” said she, smiling archly at him, “and perhaps 
she would come dii’cclly, even without her book, if she knew who 
was here. Poor .\nne !” and (JIharlotte smiled again, and looked 
significant. Robert Dodson smiled, coloured, sat down- got up 
again, and said, “Do you think she would 1’ I don't know — I wish 
1 knew—” And again he seatet^himself. 

“ ‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ ” said Charlotte Daventry, 
in a quiet, half laughing, little voice. “ Rut, 1 will go and look for 
her.” 

“Miss Daventry!” said he, getting up and trying to call her liack 
— “Miss Davenjlry!” but Charlotte was gone— and in a few mi 
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miles Anne amj Charlotte entered. Anne had no book in her hand ; 
slie looked pleased, and said she was glad to see her cousin, and 
dioii sat down to her drawing. In a few- ininulos Cliarlotte said she 
must search for a letter she had to answer, and giving a little comic 
Took at Mr. Ilohert Dodson, left the room. 

In a few minutes more, Mr. Koliert Dodson was just peering over 
Anne’s drawing — then he .seated himself in eliaii* close to her’s, 
and said he wi.shed he had one of her di axV.ngs — was very rgadily 
]»romisc<l one when it was linishcd — “I’liis very one, if he liked.” 
lie should like that — any thing of hers; and turned j^way his head 
— coloured— got up — went and looked out of t)ie w indow — came 
ami .sat down again, and said, “ How pretty Sophy looked when she 
was married 1” 

ft 

Considering tliat Sophy had heeri married more than two months, 
ind tliat He had s<^cn Armc several times since, that was rather a 
.lale remark. Anne smiled a little, said ^\hc certainly did look very 
pretty, and very composedly went on with her drawing; but as 
nothing Jollowed the remark, she looked up at ]Mr. liohert Dodson 
in some tittle surprise, and still more was she sur prised to see him 
looking (onliiscd, and at length, saying, ‘‘Yes, she looked very 
pretty, and \ery happy, / tlioiiglit/’ 

^ es,” said Anne, suspecting her good cousin* IJoh must have 
lost his intellects. *■'' es, that she certainly was.'' 

"‘And, 1 dare say, she n*/7/be very happy/’ said he, again looking 
wistlully at Anne’s drawing, or at the liltle while hand employed 
upon it. I dare say people are very happy when they marry,'’ 
saiil he, raising his ejes to her face, and as rpiickly withdrawing 
them agajn, as Aime turned to see what he could he meaning. 

^ Ch," said Anne, “some people, 1 should hope, arc very happy 
when they marry ; and Sophy, 1 trust,” added she laughing, “will 
he one of these happy ones. 1 should think that she and Lord 
Sloketoii had an excellent chance.” 

“ Lord Stoketon is a hapj>y man!” sai«l Hohert Dodson, not look- 
ing at Anne, and heaving a deep sigh. “What,” thought Anne, 
beginning at last to fancy siie understood him: “is cousin Bob going 
to he scmtiinentar:' Is he actually wearing the willow for Sophy”” 
Thert‘ was something so nearly ludicrous in (he idea of Bod Dod- 
son^ being sentimental, that Aiiiic fouiul itditlicult not to laugh, — 
Ibis ilifTiculty made her blush. “ (^an it be,'’ thought she, “-that he 
was in love w ith her ? But 1 ought not to langli -for I pity liim if 
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it was so. Siill I (ic is not goii^w make me his confidante;” 
and slie ooiitiniu^d Iter drawing, feeling a little embarrassed; and 
tried to turn tlio conversation awas.,|rom Sophy, and Lord Stokc- 
ton, and the wiliowed heart. 

Ihil he was bent on proceeding. He looked up and saw her' 
J)lnsh--it gave him courage. “ Ijord Stoketon is a happy man !’’ 
and he sighed agailhs: “ I' envied him at the wedding. 1 thought 
the br’ple very pretty— ^'^ry lovely indeed,” added he with a sigh, 
“and so they all said; out do you know,” and he looked on the 
ground fora n^iinute, “ do ‘you know, Anne, what 1 thought?” 

Anne’s face grew still hotter ; she thought it was really coming, 
and she should have to listen to a conl'cssion of love for a married 


woman from Hobert Dodson. 

“ Do you know,” said he, looking up at her with a very tender ev- 
pression, “7 thought somebody else much prettier.” •" 

“Did you ?” said Anne, raising her head, pleased to lind h^'i-sclf 
out of the expected scrape. “Did you?” said she, looking at him 
and half laughing ; but quite astonished when she saw his look ol 
confusion — his delight as she turned towards him. 

“Why, what can it be?” thought she. “Oh, perhaps another 
confidence : perhaps,” and she wondered she never had thought ot 
it before, “ perhaps he is in love with Charlotte.” She had not 
long to wait. 

“ f thought some one much prettier — much prettier than every 
body else, indeed; and I always do, at all times. Yes, I see you 
understand what I mean. I thought you were ten times prettier 
than Sophy, and I wished that you were going to be married too,” 
he continued with increasing courage, and not to be mistuken em- 
})rcssement of manner and look, as Anne turned away and bluslied 
deeply in utter dismay and ve.xation as that ‘ ?/o«’ revealed the se - 
cret. She was vexed, thoroughly mortified, and deceived. 

“Yes,” said he looking at her, “ I envied Tjord Stoketon. I 
wished that I was in his place then, and you in Sophy’s. I never 
dare tell you before — I never dare ask you,” continued he, gi ovving 
more energetic every minute as Anne’s continued silence and 
blushes seemed to assure him of her approbation. “ But you must 
have seen it long ago. You were so kind — but 1 never should 
liavc spoken liad not— — ” 

■Vime st<»ppo<( him. She ha<l at first been loo much .surprised 
and conliised to think what to say. But she now recollected her- 



.seif, and (jnietly and calmly she begged him not to proceed. .She 
said, she feared she could not misunderstand him : that she wished 
!' had not been so. Robert Dodson put in a word about his love 
-his ardent love — his hope she'would return it. 

‘ “!So, no,” said Anne, “do not say any more, cousin Robert, It 

is all a mistake. Indeed you are mistaken in thinking what you do. 
Let me liopc you do noLmean all you are ilng. Von love me, 
1 hope, as a cousin — as I have always loved you ; let us go on,loving 
one another in this way.” 

She put out her hand to him. lie hfesitated for gi moment; but 
then his better nature prevailed. He took her hand. 

“ Yes,” said she gently, and with a kind, yet Hrrn voice, “let ns 
.;o oil loving one another as cousins. I shall try to forget what you 
have said to-day, and you will forget it too — you will scon forget that 
s -H> »;ver»thought of me but as a cousin.” 

• .\o, no,” said Robert Dodson, dropping her hand. “I shall 
never forget!” and he leant his head on the table. “I am very 
wretched,” said he looking up. “1 have been a fool! but you have 
made me very miserable !—]No ! I never shall forget to love you. 
1 always shall! I always have!” 

AnncNvas very sorry — very much perplexed to know what to do, 
or say; and just then, when she despaired of making Mr. Robert 
Dodson less miserable, without giving h'ln false hopes, the door 
opened and Mrs. Orey walked in. 

“ Robert, ” said she. “ I did not know you were here. Lm very 
glad to see you.” Rut poor Robert Dodson was not in a state to 
speak, much less to be glad of any thing at that moment. 

Mrs. tTirey perceived it. “Why, Anne, is any thing'the matter i’” 
said she, looking at her inquisitively. Anne blushed ; just muttered 
in reply, “1 don’t know;” and walked out of the room. ->Irs. (irey 
began to guess : she put one or tw o apposite questions, and she 
soon obtained the truth from Robert. 

Mrs. Grey was a kind-hearted woman. She could not bear to 
sec Robei’t Dodson unhappy, and she tried to comfort him. She 
said he must not despair : it wtls only a little nonsense of .Anne’s : 
he must wait a little, and try again; — he must wait till she was a little 
older, in other w'ords w iser, and knew' her own mind better : and 
poor Robert at last went home a much less miserable man than lu* 
e.xpectcd. He still hoped that his cousin Anue would learn to like 
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liini, and that it would end happily by her becoming Mrs. Robert 
Dodson. 

Mrs. Grey and hope had whisp^j^ kind words to him, and, if 
tlicy were delusive, still they were pleasant. Let us all hope and , 
believe as llobert Dodson did. Disappointment is scarcely so bitter 
as hopelessness; anrljf our wishes should not be fullilled, after all 
liave we not gained only come at last to the melancholy 

truth \(hich we might have known long before. Wo have been 
enjoying days, or years ol'hpppincss to which we had no right. I?ut 
are they less e’narming on that account? Oh no! Let us then 
when ‘ Hope tells a Haltering tale,’ believe its enchanting whispers. 
Let us, with itobert Dodson, contentedly submit to something disa- 
greeable, because we hope for something very agreeable ; and let us 
envy him as he rode home that day from Weston, a rejeej^ed yet a 
hop'efiil lover. 

When llobert Dod.son was goi:e, Anne vvas severely lectured by 
.Mrs. drey, as if it had been her, and not llobert Dodson wJio had 
just done a fooli.slt tiling : slic wa.s asked “ Why she had bebn so 
unkind to piior llobert? by slic did not wish to marry him ?” 

Anne said how sorry she was that she could not like- him sulTi- 
cieutly; Imt tliat so it was. Mrs. (j!rey begged lier not to ])e foolish, 
and always throw away her cliauces of happiness in this way — 
hogged she would ho kind^iii her manner to poor Robert, and let 
him perceive no difference : he had promised, she said, very good-* 
naturedly, that it should make no difference in his feelings. If no 
such person as iMr. (ieorge I 'oley had existed, Mrs. Grey might have 
been slili more severe upon her; but Robert Dodson was ^certainly 
Jess desiraJ>lc for a son-in-iaw than George Foley, and ]\]rs. (h ey 
was therefore less displeased than might liave been expected, con- 
sidering the serious nature of her daughter’s offence. 

Poor Anne was much annoyed by what had passed. She was 
sorry on Robert Dodson’s account : she had always liked him as a 
good-hcarted youth, whose stupidity she could easily overlook for 
the sake of his kind disposition; and it was disagreeable to her to 
cause him pain, or to view him in any other light than as their affec- 
tionate cousin. ’ , 

Rut she was still more moi'tified by her mother's manner. She 
saw with surprise that Mrs. Grey blamed her for not accepting him, 
and that even now she had scarcely given up the idea that she cer- 
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tainly ought to marry him, and that in course of time she probably 
would. She was annoyed at it ; but Anne was never meant for a 
heroine; and instead therefore of fretting herself and the family into 
a fever by lino bursts of sentiment, indignation, and ill-humour, she 
went on contentedly and cheerfully, although she had refused a 
wealthy lover — although she feared his proposit^ a second time — 
and although she dreaded that her mother, and perhaps both her 
parents, woijld he very angry if she did not accept him. 


C HAPTEK XXXII. 

Pi.iuiAPs it will be supposed that Anne fJrey was alike insensible 
fo pleasure and to pain. That she was one ofthose excellent stupid 
people, who really are so very good, that we lind it tlui hardest 
thing in the world to love them : whom, in fact, we never do love 
with our heart, only with our reason : whom w^e even liml it the 
liardest thing not to dislike, if they are much throjvu in our way, 
(^ould we but discover some little wcaki^ss — some one little point 
w hich could make cither their eyes sparkle, their checks redden, or 
their tongues utter an involuntary exclamation — W'C could then for- 
give them all the rest — we should be saved at once from dislike, 
and, ])erhaps, might evem begin to love them. • * 

Anne (»rcy never put any one to this lest. Though she could 
ehcerfully submit to unavoidable evils, she was perfectly alive to the 
sensation of pleasure — was quite capable of uttering hasty excla- 
mations of delight — of having her he.art beat with joy, and her eyes 
sparkle with happiness. She really had emotions, in proof of which, 
she was actually iu a llutter of pleasure one morning on the arrival 
of a letter to Mr. Circy. 

This animating letter was merely from Mr. Temple, and its con- 
tents nothing more than a proposal to come to Weston, if convenient 
to Mr. and jjlrs. (Jrey. 

Xothing could be so convenient ys Mr. Temple’s coming. jMrs. 
(ircy had been longing to have the house iillcd with company; — 
there really were so many people tliey ought to ask; it w'as quite 
shameful they had not been asked long ago 1 She only wanted an 
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excuse to iiiuke tliis evident to Me. (Jrey* lor sUe was not <juite cei- 
lain that it woiiUI be so clear to him; but now Mr. Temple had in- 
vited himself, lie could not come tgjfejfaroily party. Some one must 
meet him, and she easily gainedf^^. Grey’s consent to invite as 
many of their acquaintance as the house would hold. 

Will it be believpd that Edward Temple, who could condescend 
to talk so much anci so a^eably to little simple Anne Grey, was 
really , a great personage? The world of fashion would hardly 
have denied his claim to that distinction. Naj)oleon liad been a 
greater man, certainly — Walter .Scott had, perhaps, been a greater 
man — Beau Brummel, no doubt, in his day had been by soirte con- 
sidered a greater man — but still Edward Temple was a great man, 
and Mrs. Grey was so delighted that the all-admired Mr. 'lemple 
should have proposed to come to Weston, that she ordei etl the car- 
riage, and drove over to see her dear cousin, Mrs. Dodsoit. 

Perhaps she mentioned his name iu that visit ! Be that as it may, 
Mrs. Dodson and she talked a good deal about llobert Dodson and 
Anne. They said it was a foolish affair. Mrs. Grey apologized 
for Anne — said she was young and did not know her own mind, 
blit no doubt in a little time w ould be wiser ; she was rather more 
discreet than she otherwise might have been, as she thought of Mr. 
George Foley, and of Ed^rd Temple’s visit ; but still she ventured 
to say, that she hoped pow dear Uobert would not take it much to 
heart, atid would not despair. 

• Mrs. Dodson said, that poor dear Hubert certainly did rather take 
it to heart, but she thought he woidd soon get up a better spirit, 
and she had no doubt it would all be well, and Anne would know 
her own interest better in a little time ; and Mrs. Dodson’k lorbear- 
ance and friendliness on the subject did her great credit. 

Mr. Temple came to Weston. A party was invited on the oc- 
casion. The Foleys unluckily were gone from home for a fortnight. 
It was very unfortunate. Poor Mrs. Grey had relied upon them. 
She was, to tell the truth, with all her delight, a little nervous about 
Mr. Temple’s visit. She was afraid of not having lords and ladies, 
and fashionable people enough to meet him. I am sure any good 
kind of country gentleman’s wife will sympathize with her at this 
moment.^ They all may have felt the strange mixture of pleasure au<l 
pain combating in their minds when some great manor woman of so- 
ciety — some one a little superior to themselves, has deigned to oiler 
himself as their^gucst. What good kind of woman has not felt in 



Sl fidijely and wished that the honour and the pleasure were inoi«* 
synonymous ? 

Just so felt Mrs. Grey I It w.^l^a great honour to have Mr. Tem- 
ple, but still, what were her effi^mations and remarks beginning 
widi ‘I wish,’ which means, ‘I have something to fear,’ — what 
were her remarks to Mr. on the subject? ^“iOh, Mr. Grey ! 

I wish we had got4ii*nrty to meet Mif*. Teiiiple! 1 wish, my 
dear, we had got those new chairs in the drawing-room. Jewish, 
my dear, I knew whether Mr. Temple ever eats veal, because Fow- 
ler says there is nothing to be had for tha top dish thp first day but 
veal. 1 wish, Mr. Greyi we had a man cook ! 1 wish we could 
know whom he would like to meet. 1 wish, my dear, those lamps 
would burn better in the dining-room. The last time we had com- 
pany ihey gave no light at all ; a pair of tallow candles would have 
n as much.” And many, many more, were Mrs. Grey’s wishes, 
nopes, and fears, on the subject. Mr. Grey listened to them with a 
patieui, enduring face, and whether he attended to them or not is 
a matter of no importance. 

“ I w'ish to goodness that the Foleys had con»e,'' added Mrs. 
Grey. She had thought of the Foleys directly, as suitable people 
to- meet him, and it was so unlucky that they were gone out. 
“ Really gone ! Are you quite sure, Mr. Grey, that he says not to 
be back before Wednesday ? — Yes, I see,” said she, with a heavy 
sigh, as she looked over Mr. Foley’s note, and saw that there was 
no possibility of reading it with a different meaning. 

“ Well, w'e can have' Lady Dowton, and Sir John, if he is at 
home. IVIr. Temple knows Lady Dowton, and 1 saw he talked to 
her a littlfe at Chatterton.” 

“ My dear, what does it signify,” said Mr. Grey, “ whom we 
iiave ? Mr. Temple is coming to see us — not to see people he can 
meet every day of his life if he chooses. Ask those whom it is our 
turn to ask. You told me there were several people whom we 
ought to invite, so now' is your time. As we are going to have the 
bore of company, let us get off all the civilites at once.” 

“ Well, my dear Mr. Grey, I am sure 1 am very anxious to do 
so. 1 did not think you would have been so cross about it.” 

IMr. Grey’s placid smile showed how wry cross he w'as liable 
to be. 

“ I W'ish to get a pleasant party to* meet Mr. Temple, if I can,” 
continued she. “He is used to such smart people^.” 
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“ I am afraid you will not find many in this neigliboui liood,” said 
Mr. ( Jirv. smiling. “ Hut settle it yourself. 1 leave it to you, uiy 
dear. 1 !=liall be quite satisfied, and so will Mr. Temple, I dare 
sav, with whoever you choose to ask.” 

Poor Mrs. CJrey did settle it as well as she could. The day ar- 
n\ed, and Anne '^^udered why she felt so particularly shy at the 
ihought of a party at home;- she told herself it must he because 
Sophy was not there to be ‘ Miss Grey.’ Mr. Tcmplp came, and 
she blushed so deeply when he arrived, that, as* she ascended tlie 
stairs to her own room, site said to herself “ How foolish ! how 
provoking ! What might he not have thought of it ?” She remem- 
bered what Charlotte had said concerning his preference for her, 
and her coldness of manner to him. She wished that Charlotte had 
never uttered a word on the subject, for she felt so awkward. She 
was sure he did not care for her, and if that were the case* he could 
not care how cold her manner was. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing in her mind, her toilet was 
completed, and she descended to the drawing-room with the per- 
suasion that nothing was so awful as walking into a room before 
dinner. 

As she catered, she saw Mr. Temple talking to her cousin. 
Charlotte looked better than Anne had ever seen her before. It 
was strange, but even her manner seemed improved — her com- 
plexion brightened — her eyes more beautiful. — Then her dress was 
perfect, and her figure, which was always good, but not always 
shown to the best advantage, from her negligence of dress, was now 
displayed to the greatest advantage. Anne was quite struck widi 
her appearance, and she could scarcely keep her eyes from her. 
Perhaps it was because she had no longer Sophy to compare her 
with, but Charlotte ceitaiiily looked decidedly haiuhoine. Her 
manner likewise, quiet, and lady-like, yet lilled with animation and 
grace, as she sat smiling, talking, or listening to Mr. Temple. 

Anne saw that he was struck with her. lie never mo\cd when 
she entered ; he seemed perfectly engrossed, and went on convei s- 
ing with evident interest and animation. Anne felt for a moment 
a little pang — a strange sensation — but it was soon subdued, and 
she turned away her eyes, and devoted herself to Airs. Cunning- 
ham, who, with Air. Cunniuglilim, and two out of the three ‘ very 
ilill'crcnt,’ or as some one saiS, ‘ very /wdilferent Aliss Cunning 
hams, were staying in the house. It was unlucky that Anno asked 
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Miss Cunningham after Uerself, and talked to Miss Mary Cunning- 
ham about her younger sisters : it was a strange mistake, as they 
were so ‘ very different,’ 

Dinner over, the ladies quitted the dining-room, and in about 
•half an hour after, the approach of the gentlemen was heard. 

Anne wondered win thcr Mr. Temple would ,come and talk to 
her, or whether he would again devote himself to Charlotte. She 
tried, as the door opened at the other end of the room, to talk to 
Miss Mary yjunningliain, and not to care whether M. Temyde spoke 
to her or not. She sat with her hack to the door, so ^hat she could 
see no one as they entered, and there was a long room to he crossed 
before the procession of gentlemen could reach her, if any were 
even so inclined. Charlotte Daventry sat behind her, more in the 
middle ol’ the room. Anne tried not to listen to Mr. Temple’s 
voice, arjd to talk very steadily to Miss Mary Cunningham. She 
was kept some time in suspense. She heard some one ask Char- 
lotte what her work was, and wonder how ladies could work! 
That was not Mr. Temple. Then she heard the beginnings of 
various talkings. ' Heard an arm-chair wheeled a little nearer 
to the lire, of, to the table, or to some one’s seat- “ That is 
Mr. Temple,” thought she; and she asked 3Iiss Mary Cunning- 
ham, for the second time that evening, whether ’she had ridden 
much lately. 

Yes — Anne gave it up! 11c would not talk to her, it seemed. 
That had evidently been his arm-chair, perhaps drawn comfortably 
tow.ards the lire, with the intention of remaining there for the even- 
ing, in'a silent mood — a practice, she had heard, was not very un- 
common Vith him when not well pleased with the company. She 
began to think how foolish she had been to believe a word that 
f’harlotte had said; when Miss Mary Cunningham, whose head 
was turned towards the door, began to bridle up. Anne read in 
that movement that some one was coming. Yes, a chair was 
drawn near her own. 

“ You have forgotten your promise. Miss Grey,” was said in a 
voice she did not mistake. She turned her head. It was Mr. Tem- 
yde. “ You have forgotten your promise, Miss Grey.” 

“ What promise?” said Anne, bending over her work. 

“ I had hoped,” said he, “ you would not have required to be 
reminded of it. No,” he continued, “ I cannot tell you. I have 
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no l ight to l omind you. I only can see andyhe/,” he added, lov ci 
iiig liis ‘‘ you have forgotten it,” 

TJie colour rushed to Anne’s face. ns he said tliis. She rcuit lu- 
licrcd the promise; at least, she remembered his asking her to pro- 
mise never to meet him again as if he were a mere acquaintance - 
to meet him in folnre as.a friend. In a moment slic forgot Cli n'- 
lotte Davenlry. 

Hefwent. on; but, who would suppose that he would not g(» on 
— that he would ^ otherwise than draw his chair towards mcc 
with the intefttion of conversing? 

I am not going to repeat a word more of his conversation, though 
it lasted s,ome time. Charlotte Daventry looked at them once oi 
twice during its continuance. Once there was a peculiar ex|)r('s 
sion on her countenance as she looked. Could that be a fcow a 
from dear good Charlotte Daventry ? Oh, no ! it could not ha\ e 
been ; for Anne mO'Ved from her seat to sing, and Air. Tem- 
ple, after sitting some time listening to Anne’s singing, seated him- 
self by her side, she showed how difiicult it would be for her to 
frown. She sat in smiling, quiet gracefulness, as she spoke and list- 
ened. There was a gentleness, mingled with animation, about her 
inanner that had nev'er before been discernible. Anne's thoughts 
were not intent on her as they had been at first that evening, and, 
when at length her attention was attracted, she only felt pleasure 
at seeing her cousin, apparently liked by one whose judgment she 
valued. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“ Gratitude is an overpowering feeling,” said Charlotte Daven- 
try, in continuation of a conversation with Mr. Temple, during one 
of the Miss Cunningham’s performance on the piano-forte. “ Gra- 
titude is an overpowering feeling. It must either exist intensely, or 
not at ail. It must engross all other feelings or it cannot exist.” ’ 

“ Do you think then,” said he, “ that gratitude would render us 
bliud to the faults of those towards whom it is due ?” 
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( -liai“lo(t<?liesitaled — ai length she said, with some emotion, “NN e 
must wish it should; yes. I should say it ought tO do SO. Al’C WO 
not guilty ol a crhne?" slie said, eagerly looking at him, as ifanxious, 
nr If anxious for his opii-ion. “ Are we not guilty of a crime even, 
it we do not blind ourscl* es to the faults of those who have a claim 
oil oiir gratitude ?” 

“ I cannot think so,” s lid he, regarding her calmly, perhaps witli 
M-ruliny. « . . * 

“ ^ on think not,” said she, eagerly, as^she actually bent forward 
lo listen for his answer. “ You think not!” Her eyes expressed 
pleasure, but that expression soon faded. 

“ IVo! but it cannot be so. You liave never considered the sub- 
|ci-t seriotsiy, anxiously. You never have had occasion to con- 
^ider it — as — ” she checked herself — “ as some may have had,” 
>he added, “ I was mistaken in thinking” — she stopped herself 
again. “ Yes,” said she, “ J know it is fight to feel gratitude so 
stroiiglv as to preclude the exercise of every other feeling. It is a 
cciiuc’^^and she put her hand before her eyes, as she uttered this 
w ord, and a slight shudder was just perceptible. “ It is a crime not 
to be blind to every failing in those who have a right to expect our 
gratitude. ” She paused for a moment, as if occupied with painful 
emotions, and then continued, “ Oh! it is easy for those who have 
never lain under a sense of obligation to speak lightly of it — to say 
it is not a duty! But it is an overpowering duty. Easy, perhaps, 
to those who begin by love — who can esteem — admire — who are 
not reminded” — she stopped and then said in a lighter tone, “ It 
must, I should think, be easy in such cases to be grateful. It cannot 
be such an overpowering feeling as I should suppose it to be in 
others,” she added, laying a stress on the word ‘ suppose,’ and just 
glancing at Mr. Temple, as if she were anxious he should perceive 
she only spoke of an imaginary case — “ and yet,” continued she, 
as she saw his face betokened no signs of applying what she had 
said, as she feared it might be applied, “ and yet the duty is as great 
in one case as in the other. The faults, numerous tliough they 
may be, should not be discovered — even though the favour was 
bestowed grudgingly, unwillingly — though it is continued from ne- 
cessity alone — still the obligation for gratitude is the same. Wliat 
I sin it is ! how terribly self-upbraiding must that person’s feelings 
l)c who could not blind herself to the faults and failings of those 
who bestow the favoui- !” 
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She slopped — emotion betrayed itself as she finished, and fo' a 
while she seemed completely occupied and abstracted liy i In- 
thoughts she liad conjured up. She put her hand before her eye.- 
flioii slightly starling, as if recollecting herself, she looked up, li (-<1 
lu laugh, said something about the way in which a subject carnt-'d 
lier on, saw Edward Temple look at her rather inquisitively, ami 
blushed deeply.* 

“ You will think,” said she, trying to be gay, “ that I have some 
person in my head — but you know, it is easy to conjure up imagi- 
nary cases, k is very ca^. I am, I believe, given to do so. J often 
conjure up cases, and on this very subject — it was odd that we 
should have been speaking '0|^ this subject.” 

Perhaps not,” said Edward Temple, as you say it js one you 
often think of, and you began it yourself.” Charlotte coloured still 
more violently, and turned away her head, as she saw him look at 
her with an intelligent smite on his face. 

Perhaps she w’as hurt by his manner. She might have thought 
him wanting in consideration for her evident confusion; foi^pfecdless 
of her embarrassment, he continued for a few minutes regarding 
her attentively ; and he added, as he withdrew his gaze, “^ cs, 1 
think it vvas a subject you yourself began. It is one indeed that I 
have little reason to think or talk about,” said he carelessly, “ for 1 
have no one to be grateful to, thank goodness! — Except,” he added, 
turning with an air of gallantry towards her, “it is to Miss Da\en- 
try at this moment for allowing me the pleasure of talking to her.” 

“ That is a pleasure,” said Charlotte Daventry, w'ithoul the 
slightest coquetry of manner, “ that is a pleasure which it seems I 
have bestowed so willingly that it lays claim to no gratitude. So 
Mr. Temple,” said she, smiling, “ according to your own confession, 
you are relieved from the necessity of gratitude to any one.” 

“ And you would regard that, Miss Daventry, as a hap[»y exemp- 
tion?” said he, smiling and looking inquisitively at her. 

A flush passed across Charlotte’s face, as he spoke and looked at 
her with a kind of privileged scrutinizing ease. Her answer was 
made quietly, and, though free from anger, w'as such as seemed to 
rebuke the freedom, if not hcartlessncss of the question. “ Few 
people,” said she, lowering her voice, and averting licr eyes as 
she spoke, “ few people would have asked such a question of me.” 

Edward Temple felt it — he was struck for an instant with the 
consciousness of Viaving been unjust. He was grieved, to liave 
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asked the pool- depcndciu. orphan whether she tliought the exemp- 
tion from gratitude a happiness! It was indeed cruel, if unde- 
r?orved; and, dcservctl or not, he saw that it was felt. It had been 
rebuked calmly, pointciily, and with dignity— some proof that it 
had not been deserved. 

I'idward Temple was staggered in his preconceived opinion, and 
his.voicc and manner showed Ills consciousness tliat he had been 
unkind : when next he spoke, it was with something almpst of 
kindness in liis voice. Charlotte Daventry looked up, and at that 
moment, if not before, Edward Temple must have feV.his injustice, 
for he saw the tear standing in her eye, as she thanked him by her 
look for the change of his manner. 

But the wound had been given — the feelings had been hurt. And 
in vain diS Mr, Temple exert his powers of conversation. In vain 
did he try»by his lively endeavours to amuse, to dispel the recollec- 
tion of his unkindness. She was apparently making an effort to 
seem attentive, and to conceal the depression of spirits which those 
few words of his had caused, but evidently unable to overcome the 
})ainful recollections they had recalled. She remained serious and 
almost silent. Edward Temple saw that she wished to be left — 
that she wished at least that he should not continue to talk to her ; 
and he left lier, with a .strong feeling of self-upbraiding, which was 
not a little inci-cased by perceiving shortly after that she had quitted 
the room. 

“ How unaccountable!” thought he, “ and yet even now may it 
not all be deceit? A mere fini.shcd piece of acting! No,” thought 
he, as he looked at Anne Orcy’s calm and lovely countenance, as 
.she sat listening to 31iss Cunningham’s bad playing, without one 
gesture of impatience, or one look of ridicule to account for her 
|)atient attention, “ there cannot be falsehood there. Truth and 
kindness ai’C too plainly written ! 1 have been duped,” he conti- 
niie<l, after a minute’s thought, whilst intently studying the counte- 
naiure of Anne ; “ I have been completely duped ! after all my cau- 
tion!” He half smiled. “ Duped by a finished piece of acting! ” 
and the next moment he was by the side of Anne (j!rey. 

“ Your cousin has left us, ” said he; “ Miss Daventry has disap- 
peared.” * 

“ Disappeared!” said Anne, looking round, 

“ Yes,” replied he, “ I heard her say ‘ Good night.’ She was 
(ired, or not well, oi- something, I believe.” Anne’s face of con- 
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rern was just wluit Kdwaril Temple expected, and, ho it knowiii, 
wliat he w isheil to ^ ee. 

“ I liopc she is not ill,” ssiid Annc^ and she left the piano-hsete, 

I he >Iiss (Aiiinins?:hams — and Mr. Temple — 'looked the fear she felt, 
that ('’liarlotte Diivcntry was ill, and left the room. 

“ I knew it!” thought Edward Temple, and he seated hiinscli 
with his back to Miss Cunningham, not the least aware that she 
was iipi the llnale of her llrst-rate song. 

“ I knew how it would he! There was prool in that kind, 
pitying look; «md 1 have •done well, if she has any feeling — aii\ 
touch of remorse; I have sent the best tormentor to her.” 

“ Mr. Temple,” said Mrs, Crey, “1 beg your pardon — hut ! 
think ]Miss Cunningham is looking for the book yon have there. ” 

Mr. Temple started at the sound of .'Mrs. Crey’s civil apologelie. 
voice. He got up and gave the hook to Miss Cunningiiam, and 
then remembered to turn his face towards the instrument and the 

r 

performer. 

Anne returned in about a quarter of an hour. He looked at her 
as she entered. She was grave, and there was something of sorrow 
and of pity in her look. 

“ 1 hope Miss Daventry is not ill?” said he, as she returned to 
the music party, 

“ No, she is not ill, thank you,” said Anne, “ but she was a lit- 
tle overcome. Charlotte, though she appears so lively and thought- 
less,” said she, after a few minutes’ pause, “ has a great dca.l of 
feeling. Unhappily, perhaps, for her, little things afToct her at 
times — one scarcely knows why — except, indeed,” added she, “that 
it is easy to believe under such a melancholy situation as her’s liou 
readily every little thing may affect her.” 

“ I who am so haj)py,” she continued, half smiling through the 
s.addcr c.xpression w Inch re-sted on her countenance, “ have so little 
rca.son to understand her feelings that 1 am often fearful of wound- 
ing them from ignorance or inadvertence- -not that 1 e.innot sym- 
pathize with hci‘, for my own happiness makc.snie more alive to the 
sense of what it must be to be deprived of it. It appeared, from 
what she let fall, that something had occurred to agitate hei- this 
evening. — Poor thing!” said she, with a c;otnpassionatc voice : 
“ she is indeed to l)e pitied! No affection, no care, no kimlness 
<-,an supply the place of that she is thqn ived of.” 

“ J believe yon did not know' her father?” said Edward Ternph 
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1 sec you think,’' said \nnc, looking at him as hc spoke, that 
5 ny cousin is not to bo pibod for the loss of such a father, lint he 
was devotedly fond o( hci\ and she w^as probably blind to bis faults. 
She had no occasion 0 know them; for they were not faults 
.iigaiiist her. She, I knov , was attached to him with no common 
tlevolion. She bad only S im to love, tor she lost her mother wdien 
almost an infant. A child s indeed to be pitied who has no parent.’^ 
She sighed, and was sileui for a moment. Edward Temples read 
witli deligh#*!!! h(*r expae -.ive countenance tlie feelings which had 
ma<Ie hei p;ujs<‘, ami of w!iich he had ji?st before h«en almost de- 
i'civcil into helieving her incapable. 

.’Miss ( 'unuingham’s pcj [bniiance was at an end; and Anne was to 
say sonu'ih ag civil, to ask for another song, and to hc refused with 
hc<‘OJuiiig ihilidence ; and thus c!os(‘cl the scene. 

And iiuw what shall wo say, wlicii we licar that Anne actually re* 
mained awake that night, to ask lierself,^what we all know by this 
time, ‘ w hetlier slie was in love with Mr, Temple?’ ‘Whether, if 
she were in love with him, it was wrong in her to be so?’ and 
lastly, ‘whether, after all, Edward Temple w^as a marrying man?’ 
If Edward Temple had been asked that question, what would he 
have answered? “Let me wait,” he would perhaps have said, 
“ till I am safe away from Weston, and then I wilftcll you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV . 

CHAKLorn: Daventry’s manner, the next morning, showed no 
traces ol the agitation which Anne had witnessed with sorrow^ oil 
the preceding evening. When slic had then gone up to her room, 
she Inul found her in evident emotion, and as Anne kindly quos- 
tioru d her as to the cause, she let fall some allusions to her de- 
solate situation iii the loss of her father, which revealed at once 
what had atfcclcd her. 

Anne hatf often witnessed such emotion before, caused, as she 
belicviul, by some slight allusion to her situation, something w hich 
ha<l touched on the chord of feeling — unconsciously perhaps to all 
hut herself. 
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Charlotte kissed her cousin, and the tears, which had probably 
been suppressed before, began to flow as she leant on her neck, 
and thanked her over and over again for her kindness; and then, 
witli considerate eagerness, begged her not to remain with her. 

“ Do not I know,” said she, “ that he is here,” smiling through • 
her tears. “Yes, yes, Anne, you must go, and leave me:” and as 
she was beginning to refuse^ “ yes, you mws# go. I had rather be 
left — ipdeed I had — it is better for me and she urged her so 
much to return to the drawing-room, that Anne saw It was better 
lo comply. , 

If Anne had been a real hcrome, she would have been delighted 
to have her duty and her pleasure so little at variande. She wouhl 
as she entered the drawing-room, and saw the hero’s eyes still 
fondly resting on the door, the very door where last he had caught 
a glimpse of her receding figure ; — she w’ould, as she j«jw those 
eyes flash with animated joy on her return — as he advanced in 
eager delight one step to meet her; — she w’ould, ns she saw all 
this, have completely forgotten every thing but the delight — the 
mpture of again beholding him — she would have completely for- 
gotten that she left a poor unhappy cousin w'ceping up stairs. 

But, though Anne, as she entered, saw ]\Ir. Temple turn anxiously 
round, and thoitgh he spoke to her the moment she drew near, 
and had evidently been watching for her return — yet she did not, 
on this account, forget her sorrow for Charlotte Daventry, nor did 
she feel the true heroine-delight as she descended the stairs, but 
wished most sincerely that she might have been allowed to remain 
to comfort Charlotte, instead of .returning lo the drawing-room, 
even though Edward Temple was there. 

However, on the morrow, Charlotte appeared with her usual 
cheerful, lively manner, and Mr. Temple hardly refrained from 
asking her whether the weight of gratitude was become more bur- 
densome since the preceding evening ? but he did refrain, and 
turned to talk to Anne. 

During the day. Lady Dow'ton was happy enough to engage his 
attention. The Greys and Charlotte Daventry were all out of the 
room, and Mr. Temple actually sat down by her, to the amazement 
of Mrs. Cunningham and the two Miss Cunninghams, who all 
three would have given the world to have been even spoken to by 
him. Edwai-d Temple and Lady Dowton had a long conversation, 
and in such a low confidential tone of voice, that it was some- 
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times almost hushed into a whisper. What could it have been 
about ? Neither more nor less than Charlotte Daventry and the 
(Jreys. 

“ She plays most beautifully, 1 can assure you — but poor thing, 
'she never plays here. — No — -that would not be quite allowed. It 
would interfere, you know. The Greys — I really am very fond of 
them.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Mr. Temple. 

“ Rut you know they have their little failings,” continued Lady 
Dowton, “who has not? and perhaps, with regard to this poor 
H'irl — who is undoubtedly attached to them from gratitude — there 
(s evidently a little jealousy.” 

“ Mr. Grey, I suppose ?” said Mr. Temple. “ He and Miss Da- 
ventry would certainly clash.” 

“ Yes, exactly,” said Lady Dowton, not understanding,' but going 
on. “ There is a little jealousy, and ChaYlotle Daventry is not al- 
lowed by any of the family to do any thing well. Her music — they 
all say, as you know, that she cannot play at all, and docs not like 
it ; but the poor girl is passionately fond of it, and really plays 
beautifully.” 

“ You have heard her?” said Mr. Temple. 

“ No, not exactly, but Miss I'^oley — ” 

“ Miss Foley!” said he, in a ditferent manner, and with a little 
start. 

“ Yes, Miss Foley was very sorry for her.” — 

“ And she heard her play. Lady Dowton ?” 

“ Yes, often at my house,” was the reply. “Often — and she i.> 
very fond of the poor girl, and very sorry foj* her. These little 
jealousies are very disagreeable in a family, Mr. Temple. You 
would scarcely suspect Anne Grey of such a thing — but a little 
sulkiness of temper, and this jealousy of others’ accomplishments go 
together in her — -and she looks so quiet, and is so kind in her 
manner — such a very gentle manner — and I dare say she /««// feel 
a little, — but still fora poor thing in Charlotte Daventry’s situation, 
it is hard to bear.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Temple. “Miss Grey certainly has all the ap- 
pearance of a person with whom it would be diilicult to live.” 

“ exactly,” said Lady Dowton, thinking Mr. Temple, who was 
such a superior-minded person, must be right; “ Exactly.” 
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“ You Fiave often seen her sulky, I suppose, Lady Dowton, as 
you live so near, and have known her from a child?” said Edward 
Temple. 

“i\o, indeed,” said Lady Dowton; “but my delicate health you 
know—-” and she was sinking back in interesting languor. Mr. 
Temple saw it. 

“ Perhaps you have heard. Lady Dowton — ” 

La(Jy Dowton was roused, ‘you have heard, perhaps^’ bclokemHl 
something to be heard. 

“ Perhaps ;^ou have heard the story about Mr. Grey and the 
poodle dog?” 

“No, indeed! never!” said Lady Dowton, in an animated voice. 
“No, indeed.” 

“ Ah, well I thought you had known it. It is highly to Mr. 
Grey’s credit, I assure you, and to Miss Grey’s loo. It proves most 
completely that the Greys'are every thing most kind and attentive to 
Miss Daventry, and that Miss .\nne Grey has not the smallest parti- 
cle of sulkiness or jealousy. I cannot tell you the story. 1 thought, as 
a friend of the iamily, you might have known it, otherwise 1 would 
not have named it. It was told me in conlidcnce, and I must ask 
Lady Dowton, as a favour, that you do not mention the poodle dog 
— that is the particular thing which must not be named — besides 
which, you perceive that to those who do not know the whole story, 
it would sound ridiculous. Of course the fact may be mentioned, 
that there are well-grounded proofs that the Greys are free from 
all jealousy and want ol kindness to Miss Daventry : and that JMiss 
Anne Grey is not sulky — but has the sw'cetest temper inChi;islendom. 
This you must be at liberty to repeat, and there can be no harm in 
adding the very strong grounds of your own personal experience 
of her disposition. In short, these reports are stale now. This of 
the poodle dog is the new version. I wish I was at liberty to re- 
late the whole to you. But the inference is sufficient.” 

“ Well, indeed,” said Lady Dowton, “ I always said and thought 
it must be so. I felt so sure Anne Grey was the sweetest tempered 
being in the world. I never had seen the slightest symptom of 
sulkiness or jealousy in her, though I have known her all my life ; 
and towards Charlotte Daventry in particular, I have always seen 
every mark of consideration.” 

on must take care to let the world know this, Lady Dowton,^ 
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for I can assure you, you have hceii named as circulating a story 
that was not quite correct. People were rather amused — excuse 
iriy saying so — you know what 1 mean.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said her ladyship, colouring and hiting her lip. 

“People were rather amused,” he continued, “at your having 
been duped hy such a story. With all your opportunities of judg- 
ing for yourself, that you should have been so completely deceived.” 

“Ah! thank you, Mr, Temple, you are very kind. Indeed, 4 hated 
to think such a thing was true. Indeed I never believed it, and it 
was rather unjust to suppose I did.” 

“Very unjust, indeed,” rejoined he. “But the world you know, 
I.ady Dowtoii — the world is so scandalous ! and you must take (.‘are 
to refutc,all that it believed you to have said. But I <piite forgot 
that I was to walk with Mr. ()lrey,”said he, jumping up. “I have 
been so agreeably led into forgetfulness,” - bowing to Lady Dowton, 
■uid Lady Dowton never felt (piite so happy before as at such a coin- 
plimciit from Mr. Temple; and he left the room. 

“’\es! bravo, Mr. Temple,” said he to himself. “You area 
clever follow, let the w’orld say what it will. But I must know 
more! If iMiss Loley said (rue, and she never would .say what was 
not true! But Lady L>owtou repeated it. Pshaw! why believe it f(n 
.1 moment? but it shall be proved, now or |)rcsently.” 

“ Mr. («rey,” said he, approaching ^Ir. (Irey, “I have been look- 
ing every wlicrc for you. Lady Dowton’s agreeablencss,” — he 
smiled, and Mr. (jlrey smiled, — “liUdy Dowton’s agi’ceablencs.s 
must be my excuse.” 

“A very lame one, I fear,” said i^Ir. <«rey. 

“Ah! well, never mind. Lxeuses are always good for nothing 
— never supposed to be worth any thing. There W'ould be no such 
word in our language if they were.” 

That evening Edward Temple devoted himself to Charlotte 
Daventry. He showed less atjlentioii than usual to her cousin. 
Yes, he was very attentive to (-harlotte, and Anne thought there 
was something very eui/n'esse in his manner to her. Charlotte 
never looked so well, so nearly beautiful. INay, .'Vnne though 
there was something so much superior even to beauty in her ap- 
pearance. 

“Can it lie?” thought she. “He spoke very strangely about 
her; he (expresses such interest, and - ” she thought fora moment 
— “and yet at times, he speaks almost slightingly of her. Perhaps 
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he wishes to blind me by his manner." She felt a little twinge, and 
tried, as she had done the iirst evening of his arrival at Weston, 
not to care about it, and not to look at Charlotte and him. 

It was true that his manner was peculiarly attentive to Charlotte 
Daventry. A vain girl might even have read something more in 
it ; but Charlotte Daventry we know was not vain. She believed 
he loved her cousin, and this must have saved her from any flatter- 
ing allasions ; though she might well have been justiflcd for enter- 
taining such. Yes — we grieve to say it ! Edward Temple, by his 
manner that evening, laid himself open to the charge of fickleness. 
But do not let us censure him too hastily. \\^e will not blame him 
yet; we are only sorry that Anne Crey should have felt that it was 
so necessary for her peace of mind not to look that way ofloner than 
she could avoid. 

“He is gained !” said Charlotte Daventry to herself in her own 
room, as her eyes sparkled with triumph and delight. “ He is 
gained! — that tear — that meek, touching rebuke! — that little self- 
denying retirement, have efi'ected w'hat there was cause to despair 
of! — Yes — it was but a chance! It rc(iuircd the nicest exercise of 
skill — but it has succeeded. Anne Crey, — sigh, blush, and pine!” 
She smiled proudly, and then she sighed again with a softer 
emotion. 

“ What a charm there is in music !” said Edward Temple to 
Charlotte Daventry, the next morning alter listening to a song 
of Anne’s. 

Charlotte looked at him, and saw the enthusiasm of his admi- 
ration beaming in his countenance. Was it the song or the singer, 
music or the performer which called forth that enthusiasm i* the 
next minute was calculated to satisfy any one that although it was 
the song, and not the singer — music, and not the performer, which 
caused the enthusiasm, it would be easy for the song and the music 
to transfer the enthusiasm to the finger and the performer. 

“ Music is quite a passion with me,” said he. “ I could love 
anyone let them be old and ugly and disagreeable as — what shall 
1 say. Miss Daventry ? — the oldest and the ugliest and most dis- 
agreeable person you know — I could love them w'ilh all my heart 
if they played and sung well. My first question would be, if I were 
thinking of inquiring for a wife — is she a good musician ? and 
that (question satisfactorily answered, all the others would follow 
of course. She might have beauty, agrccablcncss — all those 
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tliousand and one charms every unmarried woman is possessed of 
as a matter of course. They would be pl^^ant additions, certainly; 
but I should care very little about them. Do not you agree with 
me ? Do not you feel that you never could fall in love with a wo- 
'man who could not charm you by her voice or fingers? Ah ! I for- 
got, you cannot fancy yourself in love with a w»'man at all — and 
a man! me only listen to music. Wc seldom pve proof of our 
talent and spuls for music but in listening — I am sure yoft play 
and sing to perfection, Miss Daventry,” added he. 

“ What shall I say after hearing such Sn opinion oil the subject,” 
said Charlotte, looking archly at him. “ I will neither say yes, nor 
no,” continued she, after pretending to think for a moment. I iZore 
not say np, and 1 must not say yes.” 

“ The only thing left for you then,” said he, “ is to allow me to 
decide for myself — but, meantime, 1 will venture to say ‘Yes’ for 
yni without any proof.” • 

“ Thank you,” said Charlotte, laughing, 

“ You consent then,” said he. “ You will let me hear you P” 

“ No — not now— perhaps some time : not now.” 

►She looked at Anno and Mrs. Grey, who were in the room ; and 
said, with some confusion, and rather eagerly,^ “ This is all 
nonsense. You know it was all nonsense, I was only in joke about 
my playing. You know, my aunt and cousin will tell you 1 cannot 
play at all. Yes, indeed, Mr. Temple,” getting anxious , as she 
saw him look incredulous — “ Yes, indeed, if you will ask they will 
tell you— but 1 had rather you should not say any thing about it.” 

“ Your cousin and Mrs. (»rcy will say,” said he, “ but will you 
let me ask yourself ? I know you cannot say what is not true ?’’ 

“ Oh well, never mind,” said Charlotte, hurriedly, and seeming 
i-eally alarmed. “Never mind asking anyone. You shall hear 
me some time — only not now. 1 never play,” she added quickly, 

“before my cousin, or , it is so dilTicnlt — so foolish for that” 

— ■ she seemed confused — got up, — and, as if vexed and annoyed 
at herself, walked away to another part of the room, took up a 
book, and, seating herself on a sofa, began to read very intently, 
whilst concealing her face with the book. Cdward Temple smiled. 
“ Pretty piece of acting! She will uot play.” 

“ How delightful it is,” said he, turning to a clever, entertaining 
■Mrs. Puller, who was of the parly at Weston. “ How delightful it 
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do not deny that 3Ir. Temple has certainly shown me great atten- 
tion — his manner has at times — but still,” said she, after a slight 
pause, “ he may not mean any thing. He is a man of the world. I 
am so unused to the manners of the world, that I may be deceived 
by a manner which would be looked on as meaning nothing to 
those who are accustomed to it.” 

“ Nay, Anne, excuse me for laughing at such a serious, pretty, 
modest speech,” said Charlotte, gaily; “but I must liope that Mr. 
Temple docs riot actiustom many of the young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance to such a manner and such attentions, as those he bestows on 
you. No, no ! I am no judge of the manners of the world, but 
even 1 can judge so far as this — that no man q/‘the world, or not 
of the world can pay such attentions to any woman, as Mr. Tem- 
ple docs to you, without meaning something, or its being evident 
he onijhl to mean something by them.” 

“ You arc a good comforter and llaltercr,” said Anne. “Hut 
there is Watson come to put a stop to the chance of my being 
laughed at or llattcred any more;” and Anne tuiaied with a sigh to 
the contemplation of the gow n in Watson’s hand, and the duties 
of the toilette, and her sigh might be supposed to arise from a re- 
llection on the vanities of life. No one could tell whether she 
sighed because she saw an image of vanity in a pretty gown, and 
a smart lady’s-maid, or because she did not sec very clearly whe- 
ther the attentions of a man of the world meant the same tiling as 
those of other men. 

Mr. Temple’s visit at Weston was at length at an end, and if 
Anne ever asked hei'self that question, she could never satisfac- 
torily reply to it. Mr. Temple left Weston; and if he had not 
been a man of the world, Anne would have said he left it w'ith 
a heart not untouched : he left Weston with evident regret, and 
even Anne (ilrey, diffident as she was, would have been forced to 
believe, had he not been a man of the w'orld, that that regret was 
caused by bidding her adieu. 

She found the first days after his departure hang very heavy. 
She had to scold herself, to be really very angry with herself, to 
form many very good resolutions, more excellent eafh time they 
were broken. She firmly resolved never to think of Mr. Temple; 
steadily determined not to let him engross too much of her thoughts; 
but Anne felt guilty of being in love. She ow'iied to herself that 
she liked Mr. Temple, — that the fact of his liking her or not was 
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uo longer one of indirfcrcncc to her. She certainly might, with 
very little vanity, heiieve that he liked her. lie had shown every 
symptom of it. He had said every thing to make her suppose so. 
Tlie only reason for doubting it was the very simple and self-evident 
fact of his being Edward Temple ! It seems strange that this, of 
which no one could be ignorant, sliould be a reason for doubting — 
yet so it was! ‘ Edward Temple,'' stood in Anne''s mind for some- 
thing so superior to all others, that her diflldcnce took alarm ^vhen 
she thought \hat it was he whom she believed capable of enter- 
taining a preference for her. His manner to her,, said love 
you, Anne Grey-,’ but his name, his reputation in the world, — in 
Anne’s own estimation, — his talents, — all that was expressed and 
understood by those words, ‘ Edward Temple’ said, you must be 
llattcring yourself with false and presumptuous hopes. 

ft was Uius the matter stood in Anne’s hearl, and she felt guilty 
oi being in love — positively //?////#/, for Anne Grey was not con- 
ceited; so s-lie determined to think of him only as a motive to im- 
provement. Improvement I for the sake of rendering herself 
worthy to be loved by birn! Amiable deceit! Aiinc (Jrey, you are 
a heroine after all! Eorget Edward Temple when yon are more 
than perfect, f'orgel him wdieu you think yourself perfeed? and 
Hieii, Mr. Temple, do not fear that yon will ever bfc forgotten! . 


GHAHTEK WAV. 

|jF/r any one, who can, detude wiietlicr it is more a proof of 
being amiable to love or to be loved? We all have said of many 
of our acquaintance, they must be amiable for they arc so much 
loved; and we all have said of many others, they must be amiable 
for they love so warmly. Tn both there seems^ proof of meri(, 
blit who shall decide which is the greater? Still more, who can 
decide which is most agreeable ? 

Perhaps they are closely united; for to be loved and .not to 
love! where is the charm of that? and to love and not to be loved I 
— Oil, who may not guess or know that misery ? To love, with 
fho fond clinging love of a child, and to meet a parent’s cold and 
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careless eye! To love with the warmth and sympathy of a sister, 
and to meet no tenderness, no confidence in return! To love with 
a parent’s watchful, anxious, undying love, and to meet ingratitude, 
carelessness, contempt! To love with a woman’s fond, devoted, 
trembling, constant love, and to read in the look and tone of him 
beloved, that w'orse than serpent’s sting — indifference ! To love and 
to be loved, are indeed intimately blended; the pleasure of one 
cousins in the pleasure of the other ; but not so tlie merit. The 
merit of the one consists |)erhaps in the absence of the other. It 
is easy to love when we aw^ loved; but where there is coldness and 
indifference to meet our affection — then to love is indeed a merit. 

Anne’s affection foi‘ (lharlotle had very much increased of late. 
Slie had always pitied aud wished to love lici* ; but muv she had 
no longer occasion to think of doing so as a duty. She really re- 
garded her with sincere alfeetion. She saw witli plcasu.'c the gra- 
dual improvement in hcr^miiid and manners. She was no longer 
the awkward, Ignorani, wondering girl, whose w'arm affcMitions and 
lively intellectual powers had lain half dormant lor want of cul- 
ture. She had learnt to think as well as to feci. She had learnt, 
or rather she was beginning to learn, to sometimes deliherale be- 
fore ^le acted or spoke. She could not always (pute controul her 
lively imagination, her warm impetuous feelings ; hut still there 
was some controul ; before, there bad been none. 

Anne saw how much she must have been neglected from the rapid 
improvement she made. She was astonished at the pow’crs of her 
mind as they were gradually developed, and still more charmed 
with the simplicity, the modesty, the naivete, and ingenuousness of 
feeling, manner, and sentiment allied to sucli powers. Charlotte 
Davenfry was the most teachable person that ever existed. She 
was both eager and able to learn. .She felt her own ignorance, 
and she seemed grateful to any who would give her instruction. 
She was only too desponding and dillidcnt of her own abilities. She 
looked up to her cousins as immeasurably superior to herself, and 
if Anne had been yain, she might easily have been llaftercd by Cliar- 
lottc Daventry’s admiration of her talents and attainments. As it 
was, she only thought that Charlotte’s warm affection made her 
considerably overrate her ineriLs, and whilst her vanity w'as unflat- 
tered, her heart was touched, and she loved Chai'lottc the better, 
for the warmth of attachment which her flattering view of her cha- 
racter displayed. 
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She was indeed an object of tlic most heartfiil interest to Anne; 
and her pity, her interest and affection were daily increased as she 
saw what Charlotte might have been, but for the mismanagement 
an<l neglect of a fond, but scHish and unamlablc father. Since 
Sophy's marriage she had become more intimate with her real 
character than before, when Charlotte, with characteristic amia- 
bility, had hesitated to advance her claims on the regard and affec- 
tion of either. Whilst the two sisters remained together, they ^vere 
all-sufficient t& each otlier. With tlie sensitive intelligence of a 
generous mind, she probably feared to uiipair that ivtlimate com- 
munion of thought and feeling which existed between them, and 
which the interference of a third person could not fail to inter- 
rnpt. 

Anne s?iw that C/barlotfe was still reserved and diffident about 
herself, ami that, excepting to those she really l(»vcd, and whom 
-he felt really loved her, she had the same light, careless manner 
as heretofore, lint to Anne she revealed hcj* feelings ; and, per- 
haps, ithont being aware that she had any stores of mind to nn- 
fohi, she id gra<J[iiali\ r.iifoid them to Anne. Yet tliere was some- 
*!)ir!g that Anne could scai-cely riidersland in ?ier characler. She 
was st’ll wild aiul foolish at times, displaying strange bursts of emo- 
tion, a:itl then a most heai-tlcss levity. She was iflways right and 
sensible wlicn sh(5 Jiad time to consider; but it seemed that, from 
the long want of controul, her impulses wane often too strong for 
her re 'son : her mind, too nncultivated, at times ran riot, and she 
indulged in folly, for which lier more sober judgment must after- 
wards have reproved lier. She was at one time like a child — at 
another like a woman of sense and judgment. 

Anne watched her with almost painful interest : her character 
seemed like a difficult enigma. Somctiiiics slie hclieved that she 
had read it ; that she thoroughly nndorstood it : and then some 
tilling eircurnstance oceurretl, and she was llirown completely 
w rong once more. Tlic enigma was more dark than cvei\ 

Anne felt that Charlollc confided every thought and feeling to 
her, and she gave her, in return, sincere confiding affection. No 
wonder (lhailoUc Daventry improved! none but Anne Grey could 
be ignorant why she should be likely to do so. None but her could 
think so lightly of that sense and judgment wliicb w ere given for 
her use ; given as the w riter of valuable books gives bis wisdom 
- and his knowledge to the world : a free gift, to be used by all, and 
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profited by — neither forced, nor bestowed against the will ; but 
freely and unreservedly : to be looked to and consulted when in- 
clination prompts, or necessity calls for their assistance ; laying 
none under a sense of obligation ; but writing, as he could not but 
write, what was wisdom and knowledeg. It was thus with the 
sense, the judgment, and good principles of Anne Grey. They lay 
in the book of her heart and mind ; and those who chose to read 
that book might read instruction there. 

And did Charlotte Daventry I'cad that book ? Did she turn the 
pages, and w'ith anxious ^arc search for profit, and instruction, and 
riches to be found in them? Yes, she did look into that book! 
She searched with eager, watchful scrutiny. She read each page 
— pondered — read and read again. She knew that unpretending 
open book ; each line, and word, and letter; it was simple — easy 
to be read. Was it so easy to profit by it ? to apply the lessons 
inculcated there ? or was it more easy to turn those lessons to evil? 
to turn them to their own and others’ destruction ? The improve- 
ment in Charlotte Daventry, which Anne watched with delight and 
interest, would have seemed to prove that she at least had read 
them aright, and (hat she had profiteil by her intimate knowledge 
of the heart and feelings and sentiments of Anne Grey. 

Soon after the period of Mr. Temple’s first visit to W^eston, 
William Grey, who had been absent for about a fortnight, returned 
home. 

William Grey was not apt to make confidences. He was not 
perhaps reserved in disposition. lie did not keep facts and feel- 
ings to himself, because he thought it good policy to do so, but he 
seldom mentioned any thing about his own feelings or affairs, be- 
cause it was a trouble to do so, aud ho did not consider any one 
much worth taking the trouble for. 

According to this sensible view of the use and advantages of un- 
reserve, ^Yilliam Grey never told any of his family (hat he had 
been in 'love with Jane Graham, and that he had been vexed at 
hearing from Lady Dowton that she was going to be married. 
This ho^wevcT was veaVVy the case, hut what could he have gaiued 

had he mentioned it ‘i' Only the hore of hearing them say how 
sorry,” or “ how g/ad” they wore. They would not have prevent- 
ed .fane Graham from fading in love with any other person, or have 
made her fall in love with him : so he said nothing about it, and 
(his wise reserve obliges ns to recapitulate for him all that other- 
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wise might have been learned in the more agreeable mode of con- 
versation. 

The fact was, he had met IVIiss Jane Graham in Cheshire about 
two years before, during a visit to some of his friends in that 
county. He admired her, and I suppose 1 may say she admired 
him — that is, by mutual consent they sat together, talked together, 
walked together, rode together, and made love together : in short, 
it was a llirtation. When William Grey was safely out t)r the 
house, he said to himself, “ What a pretty girl Jane Graham is! 
and when Jane Graham began to flirt With the ncjft admirer that 
fell in her way, she said, “ He is not so agreeable as Mr. William 
Grey.” 

William (ilrcy just thought enough of JaneGraham to make him 
consider Chc.shire a very pleasant county, and he resolved to visit 
d again the next year, having seen her in town during the spring, 
lane Graham was still unmarried — still jirctly, still agreeable, and 
still ready to flirt with William Grey ; and at last, by dint of re- 
maining several days in the same house together in the morning, 
and sitting together in the evening ; by dint of William’s listening 
to Jane’s singing, and Jane’s ILstening to the hints of her female 
friends, that “Mr. Grey was certainly a groat admirer of her’s;” it 
so happened that William Grey and Jane Graham did fall in love 
with one another. She was a pi'etty, lively, and accomplished girl, 
one of the acknowledged bcllc.'’t of the county, good-tempered, well- 
disposed, and, in the language of some of her admirers, had “ plenty 
of spirit and no nonsense about her I” would have no idea of not 
taking her own part, yet not in the least masculine, and, though 
she bcliev’ed that no ghd could possibly be so foolish as to fall in 
love with any man who w'as not twice as much in love with her, 
still slic thought it very possible to be in love, supposing the person 
for whom site was to entertain ‘lahelle passion’ was snfliciently 
enamoured and agreeable, had a good fortune, niul was approved 
oC.hy all the county, as well as her father and mother. 

William Grey left Cheshire all hiU the acknowledged lover of 

.lawc Graham, and wWh a VolevaWy pos\\\\'e assvtraRce on her pari 

that whatever love he chose to Viesiow was reciprocated in the 
jtroper degree by her. 

The next thing Williain heard of her was from fiad^ Howtoa — 
that she was going to be married. His indignation at such a report 
'for some time kept liim vert/ from maiciiig any clforl to 
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ascertain its (riitli. The papers were silent on the subject, and at 
last he felt a curiosity to visit <‘heshire once more, lie went; the 
story of .lane (jii’aham was untrue — he proposed — -was accepted-- 
iiieant to wri(e and tell his father every day, hut every day delayed 
doiui:!; so — fortunately, as it happened, for it would have been a 
j^reat deal of trouble for nothing. 

I’or .some days after his proposal, William thought himself very 
liappy. lJut William was accustomed to consider self as the lirst 
object, and he could not exactly understand why a woman \v ho was 
in love with him sbonld eJtpect to be more considered and attended 
to than him. He was careless — slu^ was angry — a fpiarrcl ensue*!. 
It was made up once, and -William, who really loved her, thought 
he bad been to blame, and tried to be more attentive and tbinlv 
less of, self. 

Ihif though Jane loved William, as .slie was a girl of .‘tpirit, sin; 
felt persuaded fro»n his fo<'mer curcle.ssuess that she ought to keep 
him in order, ami make him |)i'op<n‘iy attentive to her; consecpicntly 
she hecame very c.r/V/cow/c and Very tiresome — was ready to quar 
rel at the smallest appearance of negligence or indilferenee, though 
she might have known, hy this lime, that it was in appearance oiilv. 
She tried William 1 j)o much ; lie could not completely overcome 
his usual character ; he thought she could not really love him, or 
slie wmuld not be so punctilious about trilles — he was hurt ami 
olTeuded: she thought it right to show her dignity and be offended 
too. A more serious quarrel than llic last ensued. To assert Ikm- 
independence she began to flirt with an old admirer. William’s 
indignation knew no bounds. Ilis feelings were wounded, lie 
declared that she could never have loved liiin, to be thus guilty of 
(lirting with another person. All his good and bad feelings were 
roused. He really loved her, and she really loved him, but neilliec 
could give way — neither could confess that they were in the 
wrong; and- they parted, proudly intimating to one another that the 
engagement must be consi<lerc«! at an end, and William Oi'ey re- 
turned liorne, for the first time in bis life, fairly out of spirits. 

Anne quickly perceived it, and Cbarlotlc Daventry, kind-bcarteil 
girl, no le.ss quickly. 

“ Poor William is sailly out of spirits,” .saiil she to' Anno. “ lie 
is so cross, which is a .sure sign.” 

“ lie is certainly out of spirits,” said Anne. 

” Me ir> more sarcastic tlian usual in his invective against oni 
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sex,” rejoined Oharlotte. “ lie never llionglit us such a set of sim- 
pletons before,” continued she. 

“ [ do not think William is a likely person to be in love,” said 
\nno doubtfully. 

' “ Nous verrons!” thought Charlotte Daventry, and she said, 

“ Oh, no!” Anne was silent, and Charlotte Daventry formed a re- 
•solulion and adhered to it. 

In a few d^ys W illiam Grey entrusted his griefs to her. Char- 
lotte’s kind, considerate manner, and unobtrusive attention, won 
coiilideucc even from him. Charlotte saved him tkc trouble of 
any effort to tell what he felt. It all came naturally, lie reallv 
iMUild not help telling her. In short he never before had had the 
same ocr^ision to make a confidante : he never had suffered so 
oioeli bch'i'e. William Grey had a warm heart — he had strong 
h'reiious,*an<l if self had not interfered, he would have been a par- 
firiiiarly amia!)!;; person ; had it not beeij for .self, he would have 
bcoi the kii!de.st, warmest, most affectionate fricml — the most 
constant and devoted lover. I’or a lime, he snlfered a great deal 
from ,lanc Graham’s condiud towards him, hat he found so much 
comfort in talking to (MiarloUe Daventry about the affair, that lie 
almost began to forget why lie wanted comforting. .At length the 
papers reminded liim. 

One morning Mrs. (h ey having duly looked at the newspaper, 
fiegan, hy way of amusement to herself and others, a doubtful one, 
perhaps, to read apart of it aloud. The lady of the llev. James Ui- 
chards of a son.” “ At the llectory, Westwood, the lady of the 
llev. I’imolhy Hopkins, of twins, a son and a daughter.” 

“ IJIcss*me ! how' people do go on ! ” interlarded i\lrs. Grey. 

“ 'I’he lady of Josiah Parkins, of .a daughter still-born.” “ By the 
llev. Joseph Wood, Mark AntIumy, eldest son of Mark Anthony 
Peter Giles, Esq., of Bray wood, Co. Kent, to Sarah Amelia Jane, 
eldest daughter of John Jones, Es<j., of Bose-bow'Cr Cottage, near 
Bristol.” 

“ (.)h, yes ! marriages, I see,” observed Mrs. (ircy again. “ On 
Wednesday last at St. (George’s, Hanover Square, Frederic John 
Goldby, Fsq., eldest son of Sir Frederic John (ioldby, Bart., to 
Jane (’arolinc, second daughter of Arthur Graham. Esq.” William 
smldcnly got up and left tlie room. 

“ Is any thing the matter w'ilh William ? ’ said IMr. (»rcy. 

“ I don’t know,” said Mrs. (irey. 

It ' 
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“ Oh ! deal-, no,” said (Jliarlolle, “ I dare say not. I know he 
was going to look at a dog that was coming lor him this morning, 
and I daresay, he only just remembered it.” Mr. (irey re.sumcd 
his hook. Anne was not in the room. Mrs. Grey finished the list 
of marriages and hurried through the deaths. These she read to 
herself, except wlien she came to that of a very old friend, and 
then, in an animated voice, as if cheered and excited by the intelli- 
gence she read it aloud for the benefit of Mr. Grey. 

“ Ah ! only think ! J have known him as long as I liavc known 
any thing; but I have not %een him these twenty years. Well, my 
dear, perhaps you will like to look at the paper,” laying i< rear 
Mr. (jrrey. “ Thai’s a very amusing paper, ^Ir. Grey — always full 
of news:” and Mrs. (jlrey settled herself, more eomfortibly than 
usual, to her work. 

( ■harlotte shortly after left the room. .‘**he found William in his 
study. He was pacin:; haekwards and forwards. He stoppcrl as 
she entered — he expectctl to sec her. 

“ Did you hear it?” said he. “ Oh, I am a miserable fcliow ! It 
w.as too bad — too cold — too heartless! — so soon!” aud William 
leaned again.sl the mantel-piece and shaded his .’.•.i-e iw conceal his 
emotion. “ Well, it is all over now'!” sai<l he, iv.iising himself 
after some miiniles’ silence. “ It can’t lie helj)cd, and 1 ha\'C had 
a good escape: — but .lane (iraham! Can it be — so heartless — ^o 
deceitful ! — i did not think it! Aye, yon pity me, Charloile,” said 
he, looking at her whilst the tear glistened in his eye. “ Yon are 
very kind to me, (.’harlot te. I knew yon woidd feel for me;” and 
Charlotte show'cd by her kind, compassionate voice and manner, 
that she did so. 

“ I was obliged to I'un away, to prevent their seeing my dis("«:;'S,” 
continued William, “ when my mother read out that odious para.- 
graph, spelling it word by w'ord; and 1 knew' tlie next thing would 
be, “ You know Mis.s (Jraliam, do not you, William?” so I got 
aw'ay before it came to that ! Hut they did not perceive, I hopc^ — 
tliey did not remark any thing ?” looking at f,’harlo(te. 

“ Oh ! my uncle said something, hut f soon turned it ofl' — I said, 
I thought you were gone to look at a dog, aud he was satisfied.” 

“ Aye, thank you — you are a good soul, Charlotte : you never 
tattle. 1 would not liavc all the world knowing this — and all ofthem 
coming and plaguing one to death w'ith their pity, or their ill-natured 
remarks. ISo. not even one of my own family. It is ten to one if 
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they did not run daggers througli one every day by their biunderiiig 
eornpassion. From Anne, to be sure, there is little danger of that ; 
she is tlic least of a blunderer 1 ever saw. Hut one is enough — 
.fon know all — 1 would have told her, as I have told you, but she 
'never asked me, and it is all as well I You know how to do one 
gt)()d, but I never should have told you if you had not half found it 
out yourself, and saved me the trouble. You are a good girl, Char- 
loltc — and Cod knows!” said he, remembering himself and* Jane 
Craham ‘•that was' again; “ God knows, i want comfort now!” and 
(,/hailotto ^ministered the comfort so \’?ell, that in a’shorl time he 
was again in danger of forgetting why he wanted comforting. 

In shoi't, W illiam was not a sort of man to fret very^ong over 
fhe loss »f a mist I’ess whom he had loved ever so much. Had if, 
.n(et !Vi ed with his every-day ooinfort — had her being married to 
Oi!)iiu'r involved the loss of his breakfast, dinner, or sup])er — the lo.ss 

hi,s anu-ehair, or l!>e absence of the hook he wanted to read; had 
it )nado any one almnt him disobliging, or too .silent, ortoo talkative, 
s.r too grave. or to<j gay — then W illiam would never Iiave recovered 
Ins di.sa(>[7ointnieui — lie would have worn the w iiiow to tliis day, 
and migiit have gom' into an atrophy, or a decline, or a nciwons 
feser on the strength of it; hut as J;me (;sriihatirs niaiTiagc «lid not 
iiatci iidly intei lere with the eontinnaneeofall his personal eomforls, 
‘.is health was nnimpaired. Had the allliction under wiiieh he suf- 
h*red heofi a seohling, di.sagreeahle wife, iiisfead of the loss of a 
wile, he would never have got over it. That would have spoken 
joi'eildy to his feelings every day of his life. It woidd have beeii 
(forc :m<l W illiaiu hi>te<l to he bored; but the loss ol 

the alfeetions of ;i girl with whom he was in love was a ver\ 
dilVoreul thing, and lie soon forgot to care much whetln'r Jasic 
(/Iraham wei'c unirried or single*. 

However, he did not so easily forget <.'harlotlo Daventry’s kind 
ness. She had begun l»y eomforling hiiti when he was unhappy 
He now found that she was jus.1 a.-, c.ssential to his comfort wdien ii-- 
was happy. 

He liked her, and not unlVcipiently said to Anne, “ What a nice 
girl i harlottc was,” and “ liow amazingly she was improved.” He 
often asked Anne whether she did not IhinkCharlolto looked exceed- 
ingly handsome. He ijomctiincs asked her whether sin; had c\ei' 
made a simpleton ai herscll and been in love. He olleti said to 
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Anne, “ You don’t do that half so well as Charlotte does,” when 
others might have seen but little dilfcrence, and that little in Anne’s 
favour. 

In sliort ( is any one prepared for what is to follow P ) W illiain 
Grey at the end of a few weeks after Jane Graham’s marriage found 
himself in the pleasant, or unpleasant, condition of falling in love, and 
with np other than his good cousin Charlotte Davcntry. Every one 
will sny “Nothing more natural! more common-placcl” for love, or 
hate, is a necessary consequence of that blessed tie of cousinhood, 
where from childhood we Have not been brought up togetj|cr ; cutting 
teeth, holiday visits, aud school-boy jokes, may prove unl’ailhig safe- 
guards ;bt!lt William Grey had none of these, and he chose, or rather he 
did not choose, for he could not help it, he vhanred to lix u pon love. 

He became seriously in love with (.'harlottc Daveutry. Anne 
saw the rise of the passion. She saw (’harlotle totally unconscious 
of it — feeling and spcakii>g of William with fond affection, but with 
a sister’s love. 

No! (’harlotte Davcntry was certainly not in love, nor the least 
aware that William (irey was in love with her. There was no one 
she was so fond of as W illiam,no one for whom she had such rea<ly 
smiles, but alas! she had always smiles — she had no frowns — acme 
of a lover’s wishes — frowns! She had no grave looks, half avertecl 
eyes, no blushes. No! William Grey, unhappy man! could not 
call a single frown his owm, and he was in despair. He was despe- 
rately in love : Charlotte Davcntry bad a yiowcr over his heart that 
no other woman had ever yet attained. Anne saw with sorrow 
the real state of the case, but was unwilling to reveal to Charlotte, 
who remained in happy ignorance, the real nature of William’s 
feelings towards her. Anne loved her the better for it : still, it was 
very vexations, for (’harlottc unconsciously did all she could to 
increase his passion, f ’^itronsrioifs/if, for it was merely by her 
show of fondness, of sisterly affection and attention to William, and 
the unreserved display of all the graces and charms of her mind and 
heart. 

Oh, it was a sad thing! a’provoking thing! It would have given 
her such real pleasure, such delight, to have Williani'and <’har- 
lotte so fond of one another, if there had not been love in the case, 
but she knew that love could not be a happy one-, she thought it 
unlikely that Charioltc should ridurn his nassiou, and it w'ould 



ucvcr he approved by her parents. It was very annoying: Anne 
siglied over it very olten, when she saw poor VVilliani looking so 
miserable, and jealous, and so niiicli in love; and (MiarloKe look- 
ing so innocent, and fascinating, and smiling. 

* What was to be done ? Anne did not know. She was very 
sorry, but, indeed, it could not be lumped. 

// could not he helped! Comfortable \\ ords !T1 h: Italian ‘‘dolce far 
hiente” expresses but tbc eounterpari of the eondbrtable quies^:erice 
roriveyed in those l^nglish words ‘‘It eau’t be helped.” How many 
idh^ hearts have bcjen lulled info repos(f, after a gentle shove from 
the sjhrit of activity and tronhle.^ by those soothing words It can’t 
he: helped !”llow many a twinging conscience touched by thetroiilile- 
>ome spis^it of remorse, as it view s tlie poor victim hiirrjing on to the 
destruction that might have been avm*ted,is sootiied by tliat quieting 
'rutenee It rant be lieljied !” JIow many an awkward footman wlio 
do ows the coulenls of the soup-]>late on tlie silky coal of (he favou - 
rite lap-dog, consoles birnself with those words, ‘‘ It can’t be help 
ed !” Ilow many a pretty co<juette, w hose bright eyes have caused 
a duel and loss of limb to some unfortuuato hero, consoles herself 
witli those cheering woi-ds It eau’t he helped!” How many- but 
wlio does not know bow many- — who has not sai<l to birnself in an 
indolent, a self-eoiisoling, or a self-upbraiding mooVl, witli a com- 
Ibrtable slirug, a conscieiicc-ijuieting pull of the chair to the cheer- 
ing vicinity of the lire — -who has not said to himself at such mo- 
ments It can’t he hel[»od?’ 

What sensible imin, or woman, will frcL about that which cannot 
be helped? Whether it might have been helped is not the cpies- 
tion. It cannot, or we wisli to believe it cannot be helped now, 
and W'C bless our fuiglisli ingenuity for devising such a bairn to 
wounded consciences or hearts as those few, simple, inelegant 
words. So Anne (ires tried to lomibrt herself, as all the world 
have comforted Ihcniselvcs before her, by saying “ It eau’t be 
helped !” 



CHAPTEII XXXVI. 


Ai.fc Ihe party from Weston were invited to Chatterton, and 
Anne thought with pleasure of the visit. It is dilficuit to say what 
pleasure means. l*leasuic bears a different sense to every dif- 
ferent person. Pleasure to a country Miss just ‘ come out,’ means 
‘ a race ball, and so many partners that she is danced till she can 
hardly stand.’ Pleasure to an aspirant after /ashion iracans ‘ a 

card for Devonshire House, or a nod from Lady .’ Pleasure 

to a school-boy means ‘ tying a string to his school-fellow’s toe 
when he is asleep, and pitting it till he awakes him.’ Pleasure to 
a man of an cnfpiiring mind means ‘ .a toad inside a stone, or a 
beetle running with its head off’ Pleasure to a man of taste 
means ‘ a first rate (trfJs/c, and a good dinner.’ Pleasure to a 
labouring man means * doing nothing.’ Pleasure to a line lady 
means ‘ having something to do to drive away the time.’ i'leasure 
to an antiquarian means ‘ an illegible inscription.’ Pleasure to a 
connoisseur means ‘ a dark, invisible, very lino picture.’ Pleasure 
to a philosopher, a modern piiilosopher, a yomlg philo.sophei-, 
means, ‘ liking nothing, despising every thing, and proving every 
one a simpleton except himself.’ Pleasure to a beggar means ‘ a 
sovereign by mistake, instead of a shilling.’ Pleasure to a .sailor 
‘ a fresh breeze and a sight of land.’ Pleasure to the afllicted ‘ e 
tear.’ Pleasure to the sweetest of all tempers ‘ the last word in ai> 
argument.’ Pleasure to the social, ‘ the human -face diviuc.’ Plea- 
sure to the morose, ‘ I shan’t see a soul for the next six iuonths.’ 
Pleasure to an author ‘ the last page of his manuscript — bliss inex- 
pressible — Finis.’ Pleasure to all, to every oij||rin their own way, 
and that way a different one. 

Uow then dcline pleasure ? It is iudelinablo ! Who can say 
where it is? what it is? A whole college of wise men will not 
deline it. They all may say,’ ‘I am pleased, ‘ I have been pica.s 
ed;’ but alas! their pleasure is nut the same as others’ pleasuie. 
“ Is that pleasure ?” the nincty-aiid-ninc say to the one exception, 
“ That is not pleasure and the niucly-atid-nine all say whai 
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pleasure is ; and llic ninety-and-nine all hold up iheir hands in 
astonishment at the pleasure of the other ninety-and-eight. In 
(lie multitude ol hearts, and souls, and feelings, in the world 
there are not two hearts, and souls, and feelings, whicli will confess 
pleasure to be one and the same thing. There may be broad 
resemblances, but there arc shades of ditVorence in all. 

What then was Anne Grey’s pleasure? How dare we speak of 
it ! write of iJL ! It is a dangerous word. If it even coasted, 
how momentary ! how passing ! before it is yet well written — 
before the ink is dry — it is vanished ! .ike the lightning’s Hash, 
or the lainbow’s tints, or the April show er, or the infant’s tear, or 
the meteor in the sky, or the bubble in the stream — it is gone ! 
What thoti were the ingredients of pleasure held out to Anne 
(jlrey in a visit to (/hatterton ? She did not dislike jMrs. Folcy^ 
was anxious to he liked by Miss Foley, and she already liked 
Mr. George Foley; and more than all ihc^se, she was not sorry to 
h;ave home on account of William and Cljai lotte, as she hoped 
some little change might be of advantage to them. These were 
her prospects of pleasure in a visit to Ghatterton. Pcidiaps they 
implied rather more negative, than positive enjoyment; ami this 
alas! is loo often the meaning of the term. It isj^lcasiiro to es- 
iaj)e from pain. 

Anne then looked forward with pleasure to the visit to Chat- 
terton, for she iiad not great faith in William’s constancy, when 
loss boldly defended by circumstances than in the present instance, 
t/iicnmslances now had befriended it' : like the wann and delicate 
bed of coUon w ool, guarding the brittle trinket w liicdi safely travels 
through the jars and tumults of tljc road, enveIoj>ed in its nurturing 
and concealing folds, circumstances had guarded William Grey’s 
constancy from the chance of injury. 

Anne hoped the visit to Chattertoii might give the w ished-for coF 
lision. Some very pretty face, she liopeJ, might t!icre be seen, oi‘ 
some more laiiguishing softness than (.^harlottc’s — but no! that 
would not do for William. It must he some pretty, lively, clever 
person. Anne had her exactly in her mind. Isabella Foley was 
too quiet, and a little too scutimcnlal. William certainly liked lier 
— he eifilfunl her, and never h*ft his comfortable chair when slu^ 
went near. Still Anne feared she would not do, atul she au\ious!\ 
looked round the drawing-kooui at Ghattei’ton, the (irst CNening, io 
''CO if there wasauv oiu’ who kui^ht do heller. 



^’es, exactly; llic \ery beau ideal of Aniic’s iinagiiialion vVa.s 
iJiorc. A 3Iis.s Fcrrars, who was pretty, lively and sensible. A 
f^irl whom every one knew, and William had heard of, but never 
before seen; he had once said, ‘ I should like to know that girl ^ I 
am sure I should like her.’ Anne's eyes brightened as she ])er ’ 
ccived her. She glanced at William as 31 iss Ferrar’s name was 
mentioned, within his hearing. Hut no : William w’as eagerly 
wateViing (Uiarlotte Daventry. « 

Charlotte was seated at a tabic; Frank (hviwford, who had r<r 
turned to C-hSitterton that hiorning, was standing by her, half lean 
ing over her chair; and (’harlolte was half smiling; one momeni 
throwing up lier large expressive eyes at him, lilled with inUdligeuce 
and animation, (lieu Idling them fall again, as the hliisdi slightly 
lingvd her /iice. It was radiant animation -it was j)rdl\. ' iicbiag 
conliisioii. \\ illiam (»rey nnf/li! hear 33iss i'’<*rrai‘s’ t!am<? : be 
niiff/il be aware that slio was in the room, hut .Anne saw it was ol 
no importance to him if ho did. She turned away with a sigii. 
She feared that the visit to (diatterton from which she liopcal s<) 
much would he worse than useless; for there was Charlotte Da- 
ventry with a lover, (o e.xeite William’s jealousy, and thus keep up 
his passion for lier. 

Anne wondered, witli even a little vexation, what could have 
made Frank (h-aw l’ord come to (’haUerlon so vei y soon again, d'o 
be sure it was tolcraldy evident why be bad. His ndmiralioii for 
Charlotte could scarcely bo unobserved. Charlotte herself was 
partly aware of it. She had mentioned it to Anne — said bo was 
agreeable, but a sui t of person Jio woman would ever think of 
mari'ying, should he even he inclined to put her thoughts in llia^ 
way to the te.st; she liked talking to him, and she should go on 
talking to him. 

Anne said, “ For shame, Cliarlotte ! Don’t you know you are 
encouraging him hy tlial; that you ai'c indulging a little spirit ol 
llirtation?” 

“Oh, no indeed!” said Cliaiiotte: “ it would seem absurd llial 
] should give up talking to liiiu, it you knew how’ very little Ihcic is 
ill it! ' It would be giving him em-omagemcnl, to change my 
manner. Hut 1 will try not to talk i fi tf luiicii to him. \ on shall 
sec, when we go to Obattcrloii, Auiu'. Hut someliow, I do iiof 
know bow — I always <lo vvliat is (i.itmal. If I mu inclined to talk 
to any one, [ u(‘v,‘'r lljink about it. 1 canijel feel all (hose r(‘sci ves. 
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I know I siionlcl be looking awkward, and constrained all day, if I 
(bought about my manner.” 

“Well ibeii,” said Anne, “ do not think about it, Charlotte dear. 

1 believe you are I'ight, and never was there a girl wHb less of the 
spirit of coquetry than you.” 

“ V'ery well, then I will not think about Mr. Frank Crawford,” 
si.id Charlotte. “ I will just tialkjto him if he talks to me, or if I 
happen to sit near him, or if I happen to think of any thing I wished 
to say to him. I am glad you say it does not signify, because I 
know 1 should have felt so awkward wlicn he spokft to me, if I 
had fancied 1 ought not to talk to him.” 

“ ^ <'s, that would never liavc done,” said Anne, “ so do not 
^ fash’ yoiM'self about iMr. l'’rank (Jrawford,” added .she laughing. 
“ l.ef liifu take his chance, he is pretty well able to take care ol 
!iin> ■ il. ’ 

“ Yes, indeed!” said (diarlotte, joining in her laugh; and she 
• larted out of (he room humming the air of a song. 

“Happy girl!” thought Anne. “ I never saw any one so free 
from non.scnse and atfectation. I do not wonder at William’s lik- 
ing her!” 

In vain was .^liss f’errags every thing that was agreeable during 
that visit. William would not see or feel it. He .said she was — 
he believed, he knew that she was ‘a very nice girl’ — ‘very agree- 
able’ — but it was evident that he knew nothing about it. He was 
intent on (’harlotte Daventry. He was very low — very jealous of 
Frank (Crawford. “ He hated the fellow’!” and he said so once be- 
fore Charlotte. 

“ Hate Mr. ('raw ford !” said she, with a look of surprise. “ My 
dear WHliam !” 

William coloured Up. There was a mixture of feelings about 
the “ Hate Frank Crawford,” and the “ My dear William;” but the 
“ Hate l^’raiik Crawford,” predominated. 

“ IVay, you need not t(d! me ?/•'■?< do not hate him,” said he pet- 
tishly, and he got up and w’alkcd out of the room. 

Cdiarlotte Daventry was seated with her back tow’ards Anne, and 
her eyes followed William. She smiled as (Vie door closed — it w’as 
a bright triumphant smile, but she turned to Anne with a vexed, 
sorrowful look. 

“What is tlu; matter with William, Ar.uc?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Six i/.’d know,, amt p<:rliaps she 
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should not have said she did not; but ‘I don’t know’ is easily said, 
and means iiolhing. 

“ Well, nor 1,” said Charlotte, “ nor why he hates Mr. Craw- 
ford.” 

“ Oh ! J)ut I do,” said she, after a pause. 

Anne started. 

“ Out 1 do. Mr. Folev, said Frank Crawford, had killed more 
birds'on the moors last year than William. He said he was a bet- 
ter shot. 1 don’t understand these things, but I remember Wil- 
liam looked dngry at the time, and that’s it! so it is!” and Char- 
lotte, with a satisHed, merry air, ran olT to look for a book of 
drawings that Mrs. Foley wanted to see, leaving Anne to be an- 
noyed and to think by herself. i 

“Jealous of Frank Crawford’s address! of I'rank (h'awford’s 
success! A cs, indeed,” sard Charlotte Daventi y to herself, with a 
bright smile, as she found the book she wanted. “ Jealous of his 
success in something more important than the dcatii of a bird. 
Not less light and airy, and difliciilt to attain — not less ready to lly 
away than tlie poor little downy bird, is the possession of which he 
is jealous. No! light, deluding, lluttering thing! ’Tis this you are 
jealous of. The pretty pliaatom — the pretty nothing, a woman’s 
love. It may be yours — theirs — any one’s. It is worih hav- 
ing.” 

Charlotte Daventry walked o.ff with her book, with .a light and 
bounding step : she went to look for Ms-s. k'oley in her morning 
sitting-room. 

“ All gone but you, Mr. (’rawford !” said she, as she entererl 
the room, and saw no one but Fi*ank Craw ford sitting there. “ All 
gone but you !” as sbe shut the door and sealed herself OB the low 
chair by the lirc-side. 

“ A^es, and if you had known it, I suppose, I should not have 
been honoured by your company,” said Frank (.'rawford, in a slight 
tone of pique, getting up and placing himself neai‘ her. 

“ That is a very pretty indignant tone,. 31r. (’law'ford. It is .t 
pity you do not reserve it for Miss I'crrai’s, or your cousin,” said 
she, with an arch smile. 

“ 1 wish to heaven !” — began Frank (irawford with vehemence. 

“ Do not wish any thing to heaven, Air. Crawford, in so lomi a 
voice,” said Charlotte interrupting him. “ Moreover, do not wish 
any thing to heaven, till you know what you have to wish foi'. " 



She paused — her eyes were turned half-reproachfully, half-sadly, 
tewards liiui for an instant, then cast on the ground. Frank (Iraw- 
lord started up, and came and leant over the back of her chair. 

(■liarlotte looked at him, — one short look; then averting her 
fcice to conceal the blush which was stealing over it, she half co- 
vered it with one hand, and extended the other to\.ards him. 

Crawford seized the hand, and she allow'ed it to be retained for 
a lew minutes ; but then, as ho fondly urged its detention^ she. 
With more lirnme.ss, drew it away, and said, in a gentle voice, 
“ This is folly, i^lr. ('rawford — but I w*ill excuse it.* I have but 
too much need !” and her eyes wore once more averted ; slie 
sighed, and added in a scarce audible voice, “ but too much need, 
u lie re thckfolly is mutual.” 

l/ow as that voice was, Frank Cr.a\vford licard its gentlest tones. 

iiatenetf with rapture. 

“• You say it is mutual,” .said he, cagcidy. “ Now', have 1 any 
ihing to fear — any thing to wi.sh, but for onr thing 1’” and he in- 
tently gazed on her face. “ Let me hope that I may claim this 
hand,” and he once more seized her hand ; “ let me hope I may 
claim it as my own. You have said, once at least, that the love 
was mutual.” 

riiarlottc Daventry looked proudly towards him for a moment, 
and snatched away her hand. 

“ Do not torture me thus. Miss Davcniry ! Is there to be no 
end to this suspense ? Will you never let me hope ? Let me hut 
look forward to the day when I may call you mine ! Dispose of 
me as you will ; but say that you will acknowledge me as your 
lover !” — 

“ Ml’. Crawford,” said Charlotte, interrupting him, “ you will 
make me afraid of eVCr being kind to you in future. You forget 
to whom you arc speaking. Do you think that Cdiarlotte Daventry 
is a woman to acknowledge any man for her lover ! To be bound 
to any man, for a day — or for life !” She looked coldly towards 
him. 

“ No, no ! I will not be bound ; jiot even by the silken tic of 
pvhlif- engagement — not even by the more airy bond ol pi'hutfe 
engagement. * I will not be bound to any man ; and if i w'ere, do 
you think it would be on so short a trial 1' Do you think, because, 
for these few short months, you have seemed, what it is so easy for 
any one to seem — that your reward is so soon to bg gained ? 1 will 



not ))ul you tlespaii', iVlr. Crawford ■” she turned her eyes' foi’ 

a moment with all their touching tenderness towards him — 

“ No ! time, perseverance — I will own that I may he won in 
lime; hut do not thinlc that it may he the easy work of a day. 
That a few sighs, a few tender words, can so easily work t!>e effec'. 
they do on most women. No, Mr. Crawford, you have^deccived 
yourself. 1 am not one of the herd of credulous, simple girls to 
whom you have heeii accustomed. An easy dupe ti? fond words, 
and sighs, and lovers"' follies. I am not so easily won. I love my 
liberty. I afn young. Yes, Mr. Crawford, I am young — some 
think I have attractions, though heaven knows what they are; and 
I am not going to throw away such advantages, real or imaginary, 
before the teens arc,;|;eU passed, in making the good, ncglecte*!, 
patient wile : — No ! time and perseverance maij work wonders. 
Acs, even on Charlotte Daventry, where” — she pauseo for a mo- 
ment, “ where there is< already,” she turned with soft expressive 
eyes once more towards him, “ where there is already much,” she 
paused again — “to encourage hope, 1 would say. Hut — ” and 
the low deep tenderness of her voice was changed — she resumed 
.iier lively lone, her lively look : — “ Good by, Mr. (^rawd'ord,” said 
she, and quickly rising, walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

f)oi'.s love — does constancy exist among men 1* Any young lady 
may ask that question, and every young lady may aliswer it in 
her own way— -we will not promise that it will he the right one. 
If she has beauty, she w'ill answer, “ Certainly! Ilow could any 
one doubt it i*” If she has no beauty, she will say, “ I have heard 
it does. 1 have read of it; bull do not believe it.” Mamas and 
papas say it is all nonsense > there is no such thing. They arc 
older and wiser — they ought to know ; moreover they have had 
experience. 

He that as it may, (ieorge Eolcy’s love for Anne (ilrey cer^inly 
increased each time he saw her. Perliaps he w'as singular in not 
growing tii e<l (d.,a pretty face by seeing it ofien. He certainly was 



\cry singular lor loving one aiul the same for more than a monlli 
(ogctlier: more especially when that one neither frowned, qiiar- 
I riled, nor eoqnelted with him, to keep alive his interest; seemed 
in like liiin just as well one minute as another; and, wonderful to 
-uy, iii^vei* changed from a smile to a frown in the space of a 
wlioie second; hut was always ready to talk, and to accost him 
w itli a clieerfid air of welcome when they met. She never amused 
iiim witii varieties of manner, and stiil (ileoi’gc I'oley contnuied 
to love the sig^it of y\nne Grey, and her (piict happy smile, hotter 
liian any other sight in the world. 

Strangii anomaly! Wcu’e I not writing of common-place, good 
kind of people, everyone would say, How utjnatural !” Hut so 
it was, and he felt more and more convinced that all accusations 
a-am>t licr were; totally mifounded, Ikyery conversatioii he held 
h('r (Ksplayeii sonic nevv'^ proof of amiable j’eciing, ju.vtness 
ni thought and opinion, Iriicgrity and l andonr, united to the most 
I ngaging !*clinemmit of mind. 

W 0 ar e all, more or less, tlie dupes of appearances. TSone 
more so tlian (liose who profess never to he so duped. Those who, 
once deceived, resolve with surly disgust iiev or again to he taken 
in, and wisely detenuine to helicYC the very contrary of what 
ili(;y behold, are no loss egregiously <lnped th^n *arc we ; but it 
i> hy tlicmselves. it is true tliey gain one advantage; they behold 
hcanties of mind and heart in tliose in whom no one ever holield 
beauties before, and who, truth to say, never possessed any. All 
Iheir Hints are diamonds — hut then, all tlieir diamonds arc Hints; 
they are dupes — so jierliaps are we; but trr sometimes stumble 
i>n the triitfi //;e// neviM' do. 

Appearances might have duped (ileorge 5"oIcy ; but be ti iisted 
to them, and, as it chanced, he was not diiceivcd. lie looked at 
Anne, and he believed that she was fanUlcss. II a sensible man 
is led away by bis feelings, wo are always glad when we find tliat 
they liappened to lead him right; that, though lie blimdcrcil 
lorwavd with a blind guide, chance befriended him; and he and his 
blind guide did not stumble over any stones in the way. 

(jleorge entrusted his opinions to Isabella, and Isabella, 

wJio (*oid<l nof help being captivated by the sw eetness of Anne’s 
manner, and whose feelings in all instances were apt to i*im away 
with her judgment, was now inclined to agree with him, audio 
icadilv allow there must he some mistake. Anne and (Uiarlotti* 



not bid you despair, Mr. Crawford ” she tunnel her eyes' for 

a moinnnJ with all their toiiohing tenderness lowartls him — 

“ ]\o ! time, perseveif|^nce — I will owm that 1 may be won in 
time ; but do not think that it may be the easy work of a day. 
Tliat a few sighs, a few tender words, ean so easily work the elfcet. 
they do on most women. No, Mr. Crawford, yon have'^tleceived 
yourself. I am not one of the herd of eredidoiis, simple girls to 
whom you have been accustomed. An easy dupe to fond words, 
and sighs, and lovers’ follies. I am not so easily won. 1 love my 
liberty. I afn young. Yes, Mr. Crawl'ord, I am young — .some 
think I have attractions, though boa' en knows what they are ; and 
T am not going to throw away sue), advaritagc.s, real or imaginary, 
before the teens arc.^cll passed, in making tlie good, .neglected, 
patient wife : — No ! tunc and perseverance vnr.j work wonders. 
\ es, even on Charlotte Daventry, where” — .she paused for a mo- 
ment, “ where there i.s. already,” she turned with soft expressive 
eyes once more towards him, “ w here there is already much, ' slie 
paused again — “ to encourage hope, 1 would say. Ihil — ” and 
the low deep tenderness of her xoiro was changed — she resinned 
iier livelv tone, her lively look : — “ (Jood hv, Mr. Crawford,” said 
'nIic, and (juickly rising, \valk<*d on( ot‘ (ho room. 


( H VPTKK AXXVlf 

Dors love — docs constancy exist among rnon i' Any young lady 
may ask that ((uestion, and C3vcry joiiiig lady may aliswor it in 
her own way- -we will not promise tliat it will ho the right ono. 
If she has beauty, slie will answer, ('c?*taiiily ! Ilow could any 
one doubt it If she has no beauty, 5=110 will say, “ I have lieard 
it does. 1 have read of it ; hut I do not believe it.” iMarnas and 
{)apas say it is all nonsense ^ tlicre is no sueli thing. They are 
older and wiser — they ought to know; moreover the^ have had 
experience. 

He that as it may, (ieorge Foh^y’s love for Anne (iroy certainly 
increased each lime he saw her. i^erlnaps he was singular in not 
growing tired <»ha pretty face by seeing it offoii. He ctn lainly was 



^ <!i y singular lor loving one and the same fbr more than a montli 
logetln*!-: more csimeially when that one neither frowned, quar- 
relled, nor eoqnetled with him, to keep aliyc his interest; seemed 
Id liki! Iiim just as well one minute as another; and, wonderful to 
say, never changed Irom a smile to a frown in the space of a 
whole second; but was always ready to talk, and to accost him 
w llh a cheerful air of welcome when they met. She never amused 
iiiiii \\ ith varieties of manner, and sliil (jeorge k’oley continued 
(d love tlie sight of Anno (rrey, and her quiet happy smile, better 
liiau aii\ o(!i«*r sight in the w'orld. 

•o M.-c anomaly! Were I not writing of coimnon-plajije, good 
, ,i;;o|»h’, every one would say, “ How unnatural!” Hut so 

;u!cl iic fell nioio and more t'onvinced that all accusations 

« 

lirr woro tolally iiiirounileJ. lv>'ory coavcrsalioa lit? hold 
'\illi hi r cHsplaycul jsoiuo now |)roof of amiiihh', foi‘iin!<, ]uj?tiiess 
thoiigid and opinion, inlcgrily and oaudons*, iiniLod to l io niosl 
t iiiMgiiig rolincmoiit of mind. 

W'o are all, more or h^ss, the dupes of appearaucc’s. None 
moro, so than ihosti who profess never to he so du])od. Tiioso w ho, 
timro drreivod, rosolvo wi()i sm ly disgust never again to bo talvOii 
iu, and wisely delorniimj to bolieve the very conlrai y of wJjat 
(Jn V heliold, are no loss egregioiisly <lupod ih^iii arc \vo; but it 
is by (licmsolvcs. It is trmj they gain one advantage?; they behold 
hoaulios ol mind and heart in thoao in whom no one ever heheld 
In aiuies iiefore, and who, trntli to say, never poss(*ssed any. .\!l 
ilu ir ilinls ai'c diamoiids — hut then, all their diamonds are ilints; 
lln^y are dupcs — so perhajis an; we; hut nv sometimes slumble 
on the Inilfi — neV4‘r <lo. 

Appr*aranc(‘s might have dnped (ieorge r\jley ; hut In* trusted 
to tliem, and, as it ehanecd, he was not <leeeiveih lie looked at 
Anne, and he helievcd that she was Ihiiltloss. If a sensif>le man 
ih !4'<1 away hy his feelings, we arc always glad when we lind that 
liiey h;ij)peuod to lead liini right; that, (hough lie blundered 
forwani with a blind guide, ehance hcfrieiidcd him; and he and his 
blind guide did not stuiuhle over any stones in the way. 

(ieorge Toley entriisled his opinions to Isabella, and Isabella, 
wiio eonld nof lielp being eaptivated hy the sweetness of Anne’s 
manner, and whose feelings in all instances were apt to run away 
Aiih her judgment, was now iiieliacd to agree with him, audio 
rrailily allow there must he some mistake. Anne and ("harlotli* 



must both ho in the rtght. Both must be amiable. She could not 
allow cither to be in (he wrong; and when her brother saw the 
atl'cctionate manner of Charlotte Daveutry to Anne, and heard 
Annc’.s warm praises of her, he forgot much of what he had 
ihoiiglit before, especially as there was no repetition of the caiist;. 
He was too busily engaged in loving Anne (Jrey to have much 
time to bestow in a scrutiny of anotlier’s character, and lie was 
miw'illing to believe any ill of so near a relation of the person he 
loved. So he tacitly chimed in with Isabella’s view of (he case. 
There mustihave been seme mistake; both were certainly amiable 
— both \yere delightful, and charming, and almost perfect. The 
‘ (flmost' in his mind belonged to (.'harlotte Daventry. The ‘ yiei - 
Ject' stood alone for Anne (ircy- 

Anne, meantime, gave. a tacit encouragement to his love, hy 
her unconsciousness of its existence. Slie liked hii.i — thought 
very highly of him — found him agreeable and seiisil>le ; she telt 
a great regard and esteem for him : was perfectly at ease W'itli 
him — considered him in the light of a sincere friend, and one to 
whom slio hived to talk }»etter tliaa to most other people. There 
was in all this imicii that approached to love — and, if her afl’ections 
had not been pre-engaged, wlio knows how’ it might have been 

(jtcorge Foloj', encouraged by the frank cordiality of her man- 
ner, by the pleasure so unreservedly displayed in conversing with 
him, began to hope that his alfection w'as returned. He was not 
aware of Air. Temple’s visit to Weston. He had heard and seen 
nothing of him lately ; and he forgot his fears about him — forgot 
his prudence — his promised self-contronl ; — what man in love 
ever remembered any thing he ought to have donci* — and in a 
short time from Anne’s visit to (’hatterton, he proposed. As 
might be expected, he was rejected — firmly and decidedly, but 
with much to soften the disappointment of such a refusal, in the 
manner by which it w'as conveyed, in the expressions of friend- 
ship and interest, w'liich were mingled with Anne’s firm rejection 
of his addresses. 

George Foley was ready enough, now' it was too late, to sec 
and bewail his own folly and rashness, and to wonder at his pre- 
sumptuous hope. He saw that Anne had never thought of him as 
a lover, and he eoidd scarcely credit his own blindness in fancy- 
ing that she had — in mistaking mere friendly liking for a warmer 
passion — in lorgetling his prc-conceived opinion, w'ith regaid 
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♦o her preference for Edward Temple. He would not ask Anne 
for a reason for her reiiisal — a reason which could be of no other 
use than to soothe his wounded vanity. He did not ask her, as 
inuriy inquisitive lovers would have done, whether her alFections 
}vere pre-engaged ? for he felt he had no right to do so. Yet he 
would have given much to know whether her preference for 
K<lward Temple was the real cause of her indifference towards 
iiiiuself. 

Anne promised him her friendship^ and she did it, not as the 
mere matter of course promise which ^ming ladies* think (it to 
make by way of bon-hon, 1o sugar over the mortification of a 
rejection, hut with undoubted sincerity and Initii. Anne could 
not disseipblc; hut fortunately, in her lieart, and feeling, and 
mind tliere existed such goodness, and candour, and benevolence 
lhat none (?onld feel the want of dissembling. Who would not have 
preferred truths from Anne Grey to IWtcring falsehoods fioni 
others ? There was a charm in Anne’s manner, which oven if it 
could have existed uiiinnucnced by feeling, would have been de- 
lightful in itself; but, (lowing as it did from warmth and sensibility 
of heart, what could equal its fascination ? George Foley felt its iii- 
(1 lienee, and he cpiitted Weston less unhappy than he had believed it 
possible be could have been under the disappointment of all his 
fondest hopes, and his admiralion for Anne (jlrey still increased by 
tlui calm and digniiied, yet modest gentleness of her manner to- 
wards him. 

And his love! — where was that? Alas, love was not so easily 
turned into friendship ! George Foley had good sense, and he did 
not fancy fliat it could. He never hoped that a few words and a 
few assurances that friendship was the preferable sentiment of the 
two, could immediately change its nature. He felt that his love for 
Anne, Grey would remain unchanged, and he would not wish it 
otherwise till all hope was extinguished by her marriage to ano- 
ther. Then, duly, principle, every thing would leach him to ex- 
t:hangc it for friendship ; but now, George Foley, with the per- 
versity of a sensible, serious, steady-minded man in love, w ould 
not rclinquisli his passion — would not relinquish hoping almost 
against hope ;* and he fondly hoped llial Time — Time the de- 
stroyer, the preserver, the friend, the enemy, would befriend him 
— that Time would bring him, in the affection of Anne Grey, his 
drearest reward. And with this hope George Fol^y left England, 

ir> 
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an<l sought amongst tlie ruins of Home, lessons on the transform - 
ing powers of Time. 

When Anne Grey told her mother that she had refused Mr. 
(I'eorge Foley, nothing could exceed Mrs. Grey’s astonishment, in- 
dignation, and dismay. Anne had never seen her so really angry 
before. She asked what she could be thinking of, in thus throwing 
away her happiness ? she told her that she never w'ould be happy, 
and nearly said she hoped .she never would. She could scarcely 
believe that Anne was not in jest; and was inclined to send a ser- 
vant after Mr*. George Folby, (o tell him it was all a mistake. 

Anne was very sorry — but what could be clone? She could no 
say that she repented. 

Mrs. Grey told IMr. Grey, and Anne had to listen to hi^^ cpicsfions 
as to her reason for refusing Mr. George Foley, and to answer, as 
she felt, w. itli very little appearance of wisdom. She could not say 
that she did not like him. She thought him superior to almost 
any other person she knew— -very agrecal)le — ^peculiarly amiable ; 
and this, poor Anne with a sinking heart, and a feeling of conscious 
folly, candidly confessed in answer to her father’s questions. She 
began to think, as he looked more and more grave, and put ques- 
tions to her which candour and justice obliged her to answer s<» 
much in favour of tiie man she had rejected, that she must have l>e 
baved very foolishly ; and yet something at her heart told her i! 
was impossible she Could have done otherwise. She stood before 
her father sclf-convictcd of nothing more sensible to urge in 1;<M’ 
defence than that unansw'crable rhyme used against the unhappy 
Dr. Fell : 

•' 1 (I<t not like >oti, Dr. Kell. 

The re.isoii why I cannot tell. 

Bui llii.s 1 know full well, 

1 <lo not like you, l>r. Kell.' 

Mr. Grey wa.s displeased with Anno : he told her that he had ex- 
pected to meet with better sense from her; and that she had disap- 
pointed him, for ho thought very highly of <«corge Foley, and had 
looked with pleasure to their probable union. Perbap.s, Mr. Grey 
W'as a little unreasonable, but he was not often so, and in this in- 
stance many will acquit him, as he left poor Anne to cry and to feci 
unhappy; to feel guilty aovtothinff ; she was sure she must ho 
guilty, or her dear, kind, indulgent father would never have been 
angry with her ; yet she could not discover of what she was guilty. 
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and her earnest hope was that Mr. George Foley might be so tho- 
roughly disgusted with her conduct that he would never again wish 
to ascertain the state of her feelings towards him. She felt very 
mij^crable as she saw !her mother’s reproachful looks, heard the 
sharp, angry tone of her voice, and felt the absence of her father’s 
kind, approving smile. lie soon however seemed to relent, as he 
saw how patiently and meekly she bore her mother’s sharp re- 
proofs, and he kissed her with a greater degree of adection f^s she 
wished him good-night; and the next morning, as he saw the traces 
of tears on her face, he patted her chcok with his iit^ual affection, 
and said— (bltJssed words lo Anne!) Well, never mind, Anne ! 

It cannot be helped now — so do not fret any more about it and 
Anne w as obliged to leave the room to conceal the tears wliicli dc- 
light had called lorth at such a return of kindness. 

Alter the lirst unhappy day was over, she heard but little more 
on the subject from Mr. Grey, and she hoped that he had nearly 
forgotten his displeasure ; but when the intelligence reached Wes- 
ton that Mr. George Foley liad quitted Chatterton, and was gone 
abroad, Anne had to endure one more reproving look from him, 
and a renewal of more open and violent upbraidings from her 
mollier. 

Onc trouble often chases away anotlier! So itliappencd at this 
hme. Hobert Dodson, who, since his ill-fated proposal to Anne, 
liad been absent from boino, returned into the neighbourhood, and 
returned, as it seemed, w ilh revived hopes. His was* the very 
ever-green of love, and he became very assiduous in his visits to 
Weston. 

Mrs. (trey was a cheerful-minde*l woman. She never fretted 
long about what could not he helped; if (which was not always 
easy), that conviction would ever force itself upon her mind. 3Ir- 
Kohert Dodson’s renewed attentions, in the present instance, helped 
to convince her; and she began again to feel in good humour with 
Anne : slic d( 5 licately hinted lo her that the best way of repairing 
an error in one instance was by beliaving w ell in another ; in short, 
that llohert Dodson would do almost as well as (George Foley, 
Anne understood the hints ; understood them too well for her com- 
fort— saw iMv. llohert Doilsoii’s almost daily entrance into the sit- 
ting-room at Weston, and felt all her vexation return, as she saw 
that her father and mother smiled in kind welcome on liis appear- 
•ance, and asked him each time on liis departure to come again. 

IS’* 
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Robert Dodson did come again, and Anne tried to be kind and to 
beliave as usual to him, and yet every time she had succeeded, she 
feared that she had perhaps succeeded only to do the very thing 
which would ensure her own unhappiness. 


CHAPTER XXXVIH. 

Tiikrf. arc moments when we feel the want of a comforter — ol 
some one to whom we can confide our feelings, our sorrows, 
our hopes. Yesi our Jutpos ! for hope will intrude even in 
the midst of sorrow. It is scarcely in human nature to despair. 
We cling to life even wh^n misery is darkly spread around; when 
it hangs like a gloomy cloud over the past, the present, and the 
future. Yet we cling to life, for one ray of sun-shine pierces 
through the cloud : that ray is hope ! and when hope thus whispers, 
we seek for a comforter to turn those scarcely audible whispers into 
the louder, clearer voice of certainty. 

A nattering comforter! Oh, dangerous, delusive, and therefore, 
earthly bliss ! lJut who has not gladly submitted to be deceived, 
where the deception is of so delightful a nature ? We all love to 
be comforted, whether it be by cold realities, or by warmer and 
more enchanting fictions. All who have griefs need comfort : 
and what happy being is there in this world of sin and trouble who 
has never known that hour which made it welcome;’’ Who is 
there, amongst us all, young or old, from the child who sobs be- 
cause it cannot spell the ditlicult word of three letters, to the mature 
baby who frets over nobler trifles, and grieves because the fruits of 
to-day do not repay the cares of yesteialay, who has never stood in 
need of comfort; and never gladly received the blessed gift, let it 
be the mere gilded bauble, bright anc\ beautiful to the eye, or the 
pure and refined gold whose w'orth and beauty is intrinsic? 

At this time .\mie Grey, harassed, grieved, and annoyed, stood 
in need of a comforter — and she found one. Was it a false, a 
flattering, a deceitful one? Nay, never mind. What does that 
signify? Have I not said how little it matters, so that comfort be 
administered, whether it is false or real. 
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In Charlotte Daventry she found one, the most considerate and 
the most flattering. Charlotte applauded her conduct, and advised 
her to pursue her course, though indeed she foresaw many diffi- 
culties in it. She foresaw thait her mother would not easily relin- 
quish the idea of her marrying some one, if not Uobert Dodson. It 
would require great lirmncss on Anne’s part to elude this evil — 
this almost sin. Yes; Charlotte Daventry placed before her the 
sin of marrj^iug one person, with heart and affections engaged to 
another. She painted, in glowing colours, the deficiencies of Ho- 
bert Dodson, — ihc^haiice of happiness* for one lik» Anne, united 
to such a husband. Anne recoiled from the idea. Cut Charlotte 
then slvctched a more charming picture. A union with one such as 
Iiidward temple — with every thought in unison w'ith hers — with 
.s(!ntin»eiils, knowledge, tastes, pursuils, such as she could respect, 
admire, ai^d love. She painted a fascinating picture of felicity in 
such a union. , 

Anne’s cheek glow^ed ; the tear and the smile trembled to- 
gether in her downcast eye. Was not happiness like this worth a 
struggle? 

“It is well,” thought Charlotte, as she looked on her. “ It is 
well. She loves — she shall, love, and she .shall have her reward.” 
and then again she spoke, and with tearful eyes, and burning 
cheeks, Anne listened to her llattei^'ing woi'ds. 

But there w^erc times in which she examined livrse.lj'. In sober 
moods she reflected on the course to be pursued. Charlotte had 
opened her eyes to the .sirenglli of her attachment to Edward 
Temple, .and, as .she anxiously <piestioned herself wliether she were 
indeed acting right, whether she, perhaps, ought not to sacrifice 
her own fancied happiness to the wishes of her parents, she could 
only answer, as perhaps a secret hope might make her desire to 
answer; she could only agree with Charlotte in believing her line of 
conduct the proper one. 

To less sensitive minds than Anne’s there would have been little 
cause of distress; bill it w'.as not so with her. She saw' no way of 
getting out of her distresses. fShe was most unhappy in the idea of 
displeasing her parents; and yet, by nothing but her patient aud 
gentle submission to every unkind look and word that fell from her 
father or her mother on the subject, could she hope to mitigate their 
displeasure. Another cause for distress existed in William’s in- 
•creasing love for Charlotte, and on this subject again she felt some 







difilculty in knowing what course to pursue ; and this added to her 
own cause of uneasiness, gave her a greater feeling of depression 
and nuliappiness than she had ever yet experienced. 

She really stood in need of a comforter, and nothing could equal 
the attention, the consideration, the afl'cctionatc sympathy which, 
was bestowed on, her by ("harlotte : forgetting self, she seemed to 
think only of her. 

The gratitude and love winch conduct like this called forth may 
be imagined, and all the affection, the warmth of gratitude that a 
heart such as Anne ( irey’s ^t'as capable of giving, Avere bestowed and 
lavished on Charlotte Oavciitry. 

Yes, they were bestowed, and Charlotte Daventry smiled as she 
saw their bestowal. W^asitthe happy smile of self-approvit?g virtue? 
The smile of conscious bcae\olen<'e ? Oh, yes! if we had listened 
to Anne Crey — “ Oh, yes! if Charlotte Daventry smiled it might 
well he such a smile as this ! Well may she smile if the well-earned 
love of grateful hearts ean inake her smile !” Yes! AnneCrcy! 
Such would have hcen your auNwer. 

There are few [teople, ccy?/ few, I should hope, who arc so 
thoroughly unhappy as to have no one ray of comfort to which to 
turn — no one bright spark to sliinc out amidst tlie darkness — 
no one happy tiiought amidst a crowd of iin-happy ones. 

Anne Grey was not without a happy thought to turn to, and 
this one was of her sister, of her dear sister Sophy ! Sophy Iiad 
now been married some time, and the accounts from her had al- 
ways been most pleasing In all her letters, from the period of 
her marriage till the present time, she spoke warmly of her hap- 
piness — of the devotedness of Jicr husband — of her increasing lo\e 
for him — her grateful sense of the blessing of such a husband’s 
ardent affection. 

Sophy Stoketori was right itt considering it such. Let all who 
have experienced that blessing, or who have more sadly learnt its 
value by its reverse, say whether indeed tl»e devoted, constaul love 
of a husband is not a blessing worlliy to be prized and cherished. 
All who have known this happiness w'ill agree with me; but still 
more will liicy, tlic forlorn, the wretched, the broken-hcarte<l I 
Yvho pine alone -who sit and weep over lime.s gone by : — wlion 
the cold, m'glectful busband, hreatlic*! to them of nought hut love 
and constancy : when he, who once watched lier every look and 
motion, i\n<l listeiied to each word in eager fondness, now leaves 
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her, lonely, deserted, — weeping, perhaps <o cast his eyes of lo\c 
on others, — when he now leaves the once adored and happy wife. 
As the tears fall silently down her care-worn face, does she not 
think with bitter envy 61 the lost possession of that treasure — 
.the devoted love of a husband ? Yes, yes ! it once was her’s, and 
she repaid it, by the full gift of all the strength, the depth of wo- 
man’s calm, unchanging love ! Sl»c gave her heart — her affections 
— her whole, soul — ah ! too much perhaps, forgetful of hei*God! 
and that gift which had been sought for and won, where is it now ? 
It is despised — neglected — cast aside !* She tries id smile against 
hope ; she tries to hide a bursting heart under a placid brow •, to 
seem happy, that thus she may chance to win back that wavering 
heart, (jut no ! He comes — he spe;iks in careless displeasure — 
in cutting sarcasm, or perhaps, still worse to bear, he scarcely 
speaks — lie scarcely heeds her I It is too much ! He sees herw'eep 
— he has seen her smile ; in angry iinpatittnee be turns away mut- 
tering ‘ what folly !’ and again she is left to vveep alone in the 
bitter earnestness of a bursting l>carl ! Yes, let those w’ho have 
known the bright reverse be thankful. Let them acknowledge their 
blessedness. Let them cherish and guard the precious possession, 
so soon, so easily lost. 

Ihit why have I digressed so long from Sophy and her happiness ? 
She spoke with delight ol Alliu'd Abbey, Lord Stoketon’s place ; 
her new home. It was the most charming place that ever was seen. 
She was very impatient that they all sliould see it, and so was 
her dear (icoi-ge. 

.She was charmed with Lord Stoketon’s mother and sisters- 
iNothiiig could be so kind and delightful as they were ; so amiable, 
;iiid so fond of hijn ! They had been staying at Alford, and now 
she and Lord Stoketon w ere going to see them at Lady Stoketon’s 
pretty house. In short, Sophy was perfectly happy. 

liy the by,” she added in one of her letters, “ f forgot to tell 
you that I had met an old llame of mine here. Captain Herbert. 
It is odd enough lliat he should happen to live in this neighbour- 
hood;” and .she added in her letter to Amie, “ 1 wonder, Anne, how 
I could ever have had any penchant for liim. — So inferior to my 
own dear husband ! Hut you know' 1 never did lliink much about 
him. What a dilfcrcat fate mine would have been, had I been 
foolish enough to have preferred him ! George is so inlinilciv 
Superior, so inUuilcly better calculated to make me happy.” 
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In aiioOier part of the letter she again mentioned C’aptain ller- 
berf, “ He i> ei'rlainly good-looking and agreeable, and lias rather 
a tailing iiiaiiner. I cannot help thinking how fortunate I was to 
escape being captivated by him. I never was so happy, dearest 
Anne, as 1 am now. Depend upon it there is no happiness like a. 
married life. How I wish you were married : give niy love to 
(.’harlolte and tell her she must make haste and inarrv too, and let 
me kiM)\v the names of all your admirers/’ , 

Then for the postcripl, in the same lellcr there was this, whicli 
1 insert as a Ifint to tlmse \vlio are married, or who are not mar - 
ried; and for the amusement of all tliosc of the opposite se\ who 
love to talk and think of woman’s folly. 

“ 1 have just got a crimson velvet gow n from London, g 1 hclie\e 
I look very w ell in it. You cannot think how many compliments I 
get on my beauty from all the gootl people hereabouts. Vhat is all 
owing to being a marrie/1 woman. J never had half so many 
l)efore. George says he likes to see me well dressed, so I am veu y 
particular.” 

‘‘Kortimo, I thank you !” said (’harlotte to herself as she linisiied 
reading this letter, ‘‘rortune! I thank )Ou that there arcGaptaiu 
Herberts and velvet gowns in the world !” 

‘‘Sophy writes in excellent spirits,” said Anne. 

“ V es, excellent. She is very happy. How 1 long to see her,” 
said (’harlotle ; and the oontcniplalion of Sophy’s happiness, aiul 
the hope of seeing her before long, was a comforting subject to 
which Anne could turn from her own troubles and annoyances. 

As the length and strength of her mother’s lectures increased as 
to the propriety of girls marrying when they were asked’so to do, 
their wickedness in refusing good o/Fers — the heinous sin of ingra 
titude it involved — the wisdom of trusting to the judgment of their 
parents in all jiiatters, but especially in the choice of the partner 
whom they, not their parents, were to live with, and love all tlie 
rest of their lives — as Hohert Dodson’s visits incr eased in duration 
and frequency, Anne found it very essential to have one pleasing 
thought to which she could turn, and she tlionglit willi pleasure <j 1 
the promised visit to Sophy, which would at once remove her so 
many inihts from Mr. Ilohert Dodson and lier troubles at home. 

Anne fell lhat the eares of the world had wonderfully increased 
within the last few months. She felt, as many have felt before hm, 
that tile was trul\^ not the splendid, hapjiy thing she had imaginc<l' 
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it as a child. H each year troubles were to increase as tlicy liad 
tionc in the last — if the prophecy of kind old gouty friends, great 
aunts ajid uncles, grandmothers, and grandfatheis, were realized, 
(hat promised her every year with considcrnle kindness, “that she 
.would never be so happy again” — “that she must never expect to 
he so happy as she was now;” Ainie felt that m life tlierc was much 
to siilfer, much to make her turn away from its troubles and vex- 
ations witli ap aching heart and tearfid eyes. , • 

“ Yes,” she thought, “ life at last is revealed to me in its real co- 
lours. I was unwilling to believe what fwas told, but it is too ti ne! 
'riicie is indeed no happine.ss in the world! I saw and felt as a 
child. 1 now can see anti feel as a woman. If this life wtne all, " 
thought Anne, and the tears started to her eyes, “it would indeed 
little worth desiring.” 

'^riic tea’I s rolled down hertdiccks: they fell fast fora while: it 
was the thorough awakening from the childisii dream of hope and 
joy — of hope and joy on eartli. It was this which eans.ed them to , 
Ilow . 


TIm' i', Viinishftl, aikI rf luriis iittt! 

Co/crtdfjc. 

Ihit her teats were checked. A brighter hope soon cliasetl them 
away. A siibtlued, yet radiant smile took their place. The dream 
was gone! but she woke to a brighter reality! Hope and joy wort; 
not extinct! their nature alone was changed. They rested on cer- 
tain, not on transitory things! 


0}i ! ihtiu who drv'st Iho niournci's trar, 
II ^^\\ (lark this world would l)o, 
li‘, w licii drreived and woiiiided lirro, 
\Vr rouUI not fly to Thee! 


\V hon joy no loiij^cr soothes, or rlicers. 
And (nen llir liopi- that thrinv 
A iiituiicnl’s sparkle o’er our tears, 

Ts (liuiined and vanislied too I 

Oh, wht> would hear lile's slormy doom. 
Did not ihy w iu^ of lo\c 
tAiuu^ hri^lill.v walling tliroiii;)i llie f;Ioonj, 
jx'ace hraufli IVoiu aliovr ! 
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Then sorrow toiu lii**! hy Tliee grows !)nglu 
With more tliaii rapture’s ray; 

As clarlviiess shows us worUls of liglit 
\Ve lU’vci' saw hy day. 


XXXIX. 

Wn.i. it be supposed tliat Aiiiic (Prey's view of life was alwaj> 
gloomy ? Will it not be supposed that, though there wai^ truth in 
her feelings, there was likewise some exaggeration ? 

The young are apt to exaggerate : they run into lliosti exiremes 
either of misery, or of lK>^)piiiess, from which calmer and more ex- 
perienced miuds ai’c frt'e. Having ou(‘e felt disa})iK>intmcn(, they 
expe<‘t alwa\s to let‘l it ; baviiig onc<‘ experienced soriow, tlieyev 
peet always to e\|)fM‘i(aice it. Wliil.^t tlicir hearts are bleeding 
under ihv hitter woinul, the\ 4‘aunol look forward ; they have not 
learnt to rai>e (heir hearts iu^youd the storm ; liiey catinot lift their 
eyes to a farther prospi ct, or siihmit in quiet, elioerrulness. Hut 
anothei* moment- — joy l‘e(urn^ ! um^xpecltal wc^h^ome jo> ! and 
w here is the gloom ? 1/ike (luj morning mist which lades awa\ 
under the hriglit, dispersing rays of the sun, all is vanislied. All 
now is joy there is no unha])[>iness in the world. It was a faii- 
tom — all is, all must he snuNuiue ; aud so youlli feels, despairs, and 
trusts again ; by turns ail joV' — all misei’y — all lio[)e. 

And yet theie /.van awakening to life, from the bright idiildlike 
dream ol‘ bliss. "Inhere is— there must he! for lile is not that en- 
chanting tiling that in eliiidhood we lieileve it to lie •, (liat life ol 
summer sunshine and song which we behold in youth. We know 
it is a life oi‘ struggles, of tears, of endless toils. Vet let the young 
awake from their dream and look with stea<ly ey(?s ii|>on reality, 
fale js Iheie belong tliem ! It has its hiltcr griefs; hut, shrink not 
— it has more ! it has its calm content, its hope beyond this life — 
its heavenly liojie. All is not wo ! and, w ith a heavenly hope 
before us, \vc still may tuiai with thankfulness to earth, and say 
with gratitude, that tlieia; is happiness even here. 

Shall we then jieliove tliat Anne (irey's vi<wv of life always re * 
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luained tlic same as at that moment, when care and trouble seemed 
to surround her; when for the first time the world in its sad reality 
hurst upon her heart — or shall we wish that it should ? Must we 
not wisli that much wdiieh then she felt should remain ; but that 
still whilst the heavenly view is fixed, the earthly one should be 
soltened from the cold loneliness w liich thru she depicted it ? 
There was exaggeration in her view ; and Anne soon perceived 
there was. ^Iie acknowledged that life was not so eatircly a scene 
of sulfering ; that the duty of cheerfulness w ould not be always a 
<ask. 

And what, it will he asked, opened her eyes to the conviction of 
her exuggoralion ? 1/ike other things of greater import it was 
<*ileeied •W a trillo ! ^Ir. (h ey returned from a ride to Chatterton, 
uid oil his enfiance into the room where Mrs. th*ey and Anne were 
scaled, lie’said, \ (o’ind .Mr. Temple just ai rivcd at tlic Toleys’ : 
ilu^y have a few frieinis eomi'ig (o- morrow;, and they wish us all to 
go and meet them. What do you say, my dear 1' 1 gave no posi- 

tive answer.” 

Oh, certainly we will go,” was j>Irs. (irev’s answer. 

Anne went out of the room as soon as s!ie was satistied that l!ic 
mvilatiou would he accepted, to conceal a litlle HuUor of pleasure. 

The party went to ( hatterlon. Anne was met hy Mr. Temple 
with uiuioubted [deasure. lie shook hands most cordially with her 
fallier ; lie was \ei\ gracious to her mother, and listened patiently 
U) her j emarlvs of how glad she was to ha\c the pleasure of seeing 
him,” how' much she had fcareil it w’ouhHiave rained in the 
moi niiig,” and “ how’ much pleasanter a drive w as w ithout rain.” 

He (hen turned to Anne— the Inippy smile: on his lace seemed (o 
say lor liis lacvvard. ?s<'verliad his uiamier ex])rt'ssed so liilly that 
slie could rewaril him, and Anne forgot her melancholy view of 
life, as she listiUK^tl that eveniiig tg his convei’saliou, w hich was ad- 
dri^sscd almost exclusively to herself. She thought he had never 
hecii so agreeable ; some of the party that he had never been less 
so. 

VN illiam Grey niighl safely have accepted (lie Foleys' invitation 
to < diatterlon, lor l^'rauk ( 'raw ford w as not there. W illiam had not 
known this ; and as he listened to Gharlotte Daventry’s animated 
<\\pressioiis of pleasure at the prospect of the visit, he suddenly 
remembered he couhl not he of the ])arl\ ; as he owed a visit to an 
tfltl taillege IViend wdio lunl alwa\s been pressing him to come and 
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see bis parsoiuii^e. He refused ibc offer of Cburlotle’s band as slu* 
said 'good-by,’ in gefling into (be carriage ; walked iii(o (be 
lioiise ; — .scolded the servant for not bringing bis gig (o (be door an 
hour sooner than be bad ordered it ; — declared tbo horse iook(*d 
as rougb as il it bad been out at grass all winter ; and drove nearly 
at a gallop the whole way to bis friend’s new }>ai*sonage. 

\Mien there, he iboiighi be in'vcr had seen a more ugly, un- 
coinfirtable place in bis life, or ever known so ra{)id change, as 
that in bis old friend, fioni an iigreeable companion to one of (he 
greatest bore4 on earth. * 

The next day be tbougbt the bouse and bis friend more bearable ; 
and on the next be beard (ha( Trank Crawford was not at ('!ial- 
lerton ; be thought be never had seen a more charming picture of 
a parsonage, and of clerical comfort; or ever known a more sen- 
sible agreeable companion than in his old friend. He irottod his 
horse steadily hut briskU home on the third day, and as his fatliei* 
and mother, Anne and ( diarloite drove up to the door’, he was 
walking before the bouse ready to welcome them. He let bis mo- 
ther nearly 1‘all, by taking away bis band just as she was depending 
on its assistance up the steps, to help Charlotte Daventry to de- 
scend from the carriage. He forgot to saj ' how do you do ’ to Anne, 
till he liad followed (diarlutte into the house; earr\ing her shawl 
for her, wdiich (diarlotte had throw n over his arm, w ith laughing 
familiarity, and a playful command to he nsi^ful. It seenuul that 
the shawl must he very useful to \A illiam, for be was not inclined 
to return it. (Jbarlottc had to ask twice for il, and lo lake it her- 
self from bis arm, before it w as restored, 

" Well, Anne,” said William at last to her, "yon look betler 
again, i am glad (o be able to compliment you on your a{)]>earance. 
You looked wretchedly before you left home. Chatterlon air, (ib ! 
Anne! (^ome, we’ll have you a good girl after all;” ami Anne was 
in danger of relapsing into her wretched looks again, if this was to 
be tbe subject to greet her at borne. 

She looked imploringly at W illiam, and began endeavouring to 
open tbe newspaper wiiicli lay untouche<l on the labl(?, I)ijt w^ith- 
out success. 

"Yon have learnt one precious artsinc<j you hltbonn^ Anne,” 
saul W illiam, after looking at her for a few minutes. " Y<ni liave 
learnt ibe least easy way of opening a paper. Come, try again! or 
shall I help you 
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Aiuie said, ‘‘William!” in an implorinjj tone, and William 
laughed and said “ Well, it is too bad, and \vc will wish them all a 
sale journey to lioine, an<l may they never come back again ! There 
is a toast Tor you, Anne.” 

‘•Tliaiik you,’’ said slie, hiding her fac^e behind the newspaper 
wliieh at length was opened, and glcUieing apprehensively towards 
lier lather to s(je il* he were listening. It was a satisfaetory glance. 
>Ir. (iiey waj^ deep in a business leltci*. Anno ha(\elianged her 
mind about the iiewsj)aper; after all her tronhle, she thought it 
not wortli looking at, and laid it (piietly ftn the table. ' 

1 am chai ined with .^liss Foley, William,'’ said she, to her hro- 
I her. “Slui improves so mneli on a(‘<piainlancc.” 

\ es, J told yon lhat, long ago,” said William; before I bad 
vvAi lier three times I told yon she improved on acquaintance. 
That is a Iforrowed opinion of yours, Anne. Try again.” 

“ Well, then, 3Iiss Fcley is \cry imalfet'led, and has a great deal 
of information. W ill that do, William ? ” said Anne, langliing. 

••‘If you mean it as something new, certainly not. l>ut never 
mind, there is nothing new under tlie siin.” 

W illiaiti saw (.'liai loUe Daveniry out o( doors, amusing licrself 
with tlio gaiuhois of a lavourite spaniel ; lie left the room, and was 
presently thinking nothing so interesting as the exuherant joy of a 
hlack and white spaniel. 

'Phe next day Aiinc was .silting with her mother in the drawing- 
romn, when the door opened, and Mr. I'oley anil Mr. Temple were 
announced. 

.Anne's lihish of pleasure could not he concealed : .Mr. Temple 
pcrha[»s tlTouglit it much to be preferred that it should not. She had 
just hoped that no visitor.s would conic that morning, and .Mr.s. (.ircy 
liad jii-st agreed to the hope: but 31 r. Temple was very agreeable, 
and Anne might be excused for changing her o|)inion. 

Soon after their arrival .^Ir. Grey came in. lie invited .Mr. 
'Pcmple to \\ cslon for a few days, he left C'haltcrlon, and Anne 
thought at the moment that no virtue Avas eomparahle to that of 
hospitality. Soon afterwards ^1. Temple turned to her. 

“ I am so determined,” said he, ‘‘to see how' yon will get out of 
the diiricully oT washing over tliat old woman’s w hite rap in your 
drawing, Aliss (irey, that I am coming here next week — thanks to 
31r. («rcy’s kindness. IN ay, do not (ell me,” added ho, seating hini- 
sVdf once more by Ina-, as .Anne was beginning to exculpate herself 
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and licr old woman. “ Do not pretend to say that you are not in a 
ditlkiilh. At any rate, do not tell me. Let me have the pleasure 
of uneertaiuly — at least when it is upon nothing more than an old 
woman’s eap. I nccrtainty,” continued he, after a slight pause and 
looking at Aniie, “I'nrertainty is not so pleasant, or endurable in all 
things.” 

Anne smiled, but felt a little confused bs Mi’. Temple’s look ami 
mauver, as hp uttered the last words. She said something about 
the charms of uncertainty, which she certainly did not feel. Some- 
thing, no doubt, very new and ,ei y .sensi!)le, only unluckily it was 
not quite intelligible. I neertainty had insinuated ilsi lf into her 
meaning. 

“ I cannot feel the pleasure of uncertainty, ’ said Mr. Temple, 
in reply to her confused eloge on its idianus, “ in any thing more 
.serious than the fate of a ilr.'iw ing. lint if eertaintv is «'enicd me, 
do not deny me tlie p)oasurc of anticl]»aliou. Let me at least 
anticipate a friendly welcome, Miss Grey,” he coiitimied, lowering 
his voice, and eagerly looking at her as be spoke. 

Anne’s blusli A\as lier only, perliajis Ikm’ best, reply; Mr. f'oley 
was faking lea\e, and .Mr. Temple was obliged to take leave also, not 
without showing that he did it with regret ; ainl Anne was lell to the 
pleasures of antieipation. Ilow often does tlu* pleasiireol antieipalioii 
exceed the delights ol reality! How often do we turn form (he loiig- 
cxpectcd event, which in anticipation has lillcd our hearts with 
gladness, and ^ay, Is this then all'.’ Was this worth the llutteriiig 
hope which made us neglect pre.scnt ha]>piness 1’ The childish 
visions of pleasure to come which have caused the cheek to Hush, 
the eyes to sparkle, and the heart to heat (umiiltoiisiy — we all 
know, we all prophecy with demure wisdom to be vain and certain 
of disappointment. Wc (;an see for othn s, but we choose to shut 
our eyes for ow/%sv'//v.v, NA hy is the present always the thing least 
charming, least enviable in life? Why, tliat wbieb is, so inferior 
to that which is /o Ac Is it not because wc are but travellers 
through life? The pilgrim looks forward in the land tbroiigb 
which he is pa.s:?ing • his looks cannot rest on the road, w liieh is 
hut the passage to his home: the present is not for him, nor is it 
with us. We look onward — wo anticipate. It is a feeling implanted 
in our nature. Tor ever disajipuintcd, yet still untaught, we again 
look onward. And let us do so — let us not dwell in stupi<l indo- 
lence on the present. We may cast our hopes forward, for true 
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it is tliat our home is not here — that we have no abiding place on 
earth that vve are passing lorward to a land of promise — to the 
iiome »)(’ l^lernity. 


( llAin iJi \i.. 


; I the expi'etcd time "^ir. 'iVmple eamc to V\ er>U)n, and satisfied 
rJjont (he (n'd wainaiTs eaj); atid in; adnni'ed the rap, and 
‘ <'!d v.oniau so nnit-li, that he h)nged to call them his own. 
\nss(ii(*y eonld not r(‘rnse to give him a drax^ng about which 
had (eh* sindi a Ii\(‘ly interest!” 

!>nt Amn^ did refuse;, and the drawing l»ceame xery \ahiable to 
her; [irohahly as a ineniento of her lirinness, because she had re- 
(iised to part willi it; Ibi* it liad no particular value to her helore. 

i!o\\\’Ner h'lat might lx;, it was eaiadhlly preservetl; and when, 
-'Ome time alterwards, Mrs. iA)ley selec ted it, as the very drawing 
ii) Mui !u;r Aihum, Anne blushed very deeply; said somc'thing about 
hcc’ping; it to <‘opy. and Mjhslltuted another in its plarc'. 

Aime (bund (hat each d«;y spent in the society of Fidward Temple 
increascMl th(; danger of h>\ ing him too much. vShe found that 
his agrccaldcncss was iii;f of a kind tc> cfeereasc on more intimate 
ac<|uaiu(ancc; ; that liis powers of conversation only seemed to 
incr ease;, as time gave greatei* opportunity of judging of them. Ills 
sentiments reinaiin;d (he same. t were steady as tlu;y should 
he : hut thcrc^ was a eontinnccl c liana of novelty in his manner of 
e\|ux;ssing them. 

lie talked much to Anne; and she lelt, that to hear him eon- 
verse, was the most delightful thing that imagination could picture, 
ilc instiiietcd — lie amused; he was gay or grave, lively or serious; 
yet never was either at the wrong moment. To the world he was 
the el(;ver and fastidious iMr. Temple; but to Anne be revealed 
liimself in a snpei ior character; as tlie man whose feelings, tastes 
and principles would ensure the happiness and form the charm of 
domestic; life. Edward Temple, dropping the light tone of the mere 
conversation of society, had often talked to her of feelings, and 
Opinions ; and Anne felt, as she listened to him, t\ial she needed no 
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excuse lor having' beslowcd her aflections on an ol)jcct so worthy 
She felt no Ioniser any shame in owning to liersoU' tliat she loved 
Iiiia; yet it seemed to her modest, unpresuniing nature loo pre- 
sumptuous to helievc that she could really have gained the alFec- 
tions of one so perfect as Edward Temple. 

There is a shrinking modesty in some minds which will scarcely 
allow them to believe what vanity long before, in most, wr)uld have 
magttilied int 9 certainty. Had Anne (ilrey })ossessed any of that 
little, flattering, \\omanly cpialily, she would haw. been certain, 
long ago, that fMward Temple loved her. But now, though word 
and look, and manntu' t<dd that tale, because she waiiled fliat self- 
consoling gilt, slic doubted : though at last even she could doubt 
no more. 

Ah, Anne(Jr0y ! why believe what he wishes you to believe '.' 
Had it been soothed and flattered vanity alone that w<4S touidied 
and conllded ; then it would have little sigriilled ; llien voii might 
safely have believed, and you would have escaped uuliurl. But it 
was not vanity, ft was your heart that was touched ! and where 
conliding vanity is safe, the conlidiiig heart escapes not so un- 
scathed. 

Mv. Tomple was now often at Weston. He always met Amn; 
with an appearance of pleasure which she could uotheliev(i to he 
feigned. He entered with interest into every thing which appeared 
to interest her. He took evident delight in her pursuits, and loved 
to talk with her of the hooks she was reading, and to mark the im- 
pression which they made on her mind. Ho was sidicitous to hear 
her opinions, and to (ind that they coincided with his own. in her 
music, and drawing, there might he a scllish pleasure mifigicd with 
his interest ; for he was passionately fond of both ; hut still it was 
not on that account the less delightful to Anne. He had so much 
to say and to remark on them, that she felt that tliore were new and 
hidden subjects of pleasure, belonging to both, which she had nevei- 
before imagined. He had alwaiys something new aud entertaining 
to say on every subject. Anne, whose quick pereeptions, ainl re- 
fined and intelligent mind, had long been without any om^ to cr.il 
forth its powers and sensibilities, experienoe«l the full delight arising 
from the society and convensalion of sneh a persem. ISot only her 
heait, hut her understanding, vvas captivated ; and when (he (iiiuf 
«hc\v near for her to leave the neighbourhood, and she Knew tliat 
sliO cfmld not tlien see Hdw'ard Temple again for sonu; length of 
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>i!i! was lorcoti to allow that she felt .sorrow even in the pros- 

i of a \ 'si( to her sisler. 

hi ills last partiiij:; witli lior, there had been so much beyond mere 
■ rirMidfv r ';;rct in his manner ol alhidini^ to the longer separation 
, viii ■!. was to fake place, that Anne m-ght well flatter herself 

Miat it co-aid only proceed fi om a still w-ariner feelnig than that of 
li icndship. Still he h ft her witliout any explan.ation, and perhaps 
•ioste was inli*ud<‘d heldre her departure. He had, *it is true* half 
iski'J her not to forg'-t him. He had ,iaid,or rather be had insinu- 
ated, that, liowewr a lew months might ehaiigp (nr feelings, /t/.i 

iild til^'er 1 -haiige - (he absence ol years, or of mouths, could alike 
< il'e.-l no chrmge in liim. He had spoken of his fears — .Vnne’s 
.:;<(t V, l.'i^gcn-d that he might have spoken of his hopes; but she 
oly h'lisoi d and turned away her head as lie spoke, or looked at 
her. 

I'idwanl l’(’ni|)le liad said imieh that *Anne could not I’orget: 
much to remember, and ihiiik of, and treasure up in her heart 
during (lie separation lioin him; much to make her hope that on 
his last visit to W eston, hcl’ore her departure, all might be ex- 
plained. 

He came at the appoint! <1 (inn-. There was a .parly staying in 
the house, consisting ef llie Foleys, Lord and Lady Hadley, Lady 
l-anilv llarviile, Sii Henry ihiynton, .Vnne’s still constant friend and 
.idmirer, and ;i few other g -nllcnicn. 

Anne ili.i not see Mr. 'I’emide on his first arrival, for he had been 
late. She had vainly lingered in the drawing-room till the 
ilressing l)i !i had rung Itio long to aliuw her any more excuse either 
of work, diawing, mnsic, or hook, to engross her attention or to be 
put away, to delay her toilet. She had hut just got to the top of 
the stairs, when she iseard the door bell ring, and Mr. Temple was 
ei-rlainly come. 

“ How provoking i” thought Anne. “ If f had only^ stayed a 
iiKMiient !o»ig;cr ! ’ and tlien, as she opened her door she blushed at 
her hdly ; and In-r iicarl licat rather qniekly, as the task of dress- 
ing pi occ! dn-d. I'ilic Ihongiit no hall’-honr was ever before so long 
--no o]i<'iat;pn so Icdions as that (d‘ adorning hei- person ! .Vnd 
y«-l,wli<‘n it was time for In-r to go down — when she was dressed 
the last enr! arranged, liie last pin placed, (he rings, the bracelets 
(mt on, the giovcs in tlic baud iben \nne fell that a little more 
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lime \voiil<J not have been im«acceptable to gain eonipof^iire before 
jshe went <fo\vn and met Edward Temple. 

<'oiirago, however, never came with passively wailing for it! and 
so Anne pereeived, and slie walked down, and entered the^lraw-^ 
ing-room, not looking the less lovely for the delicate colour of agi-^ 
(ation which liuged her cheek. 

Mr. Temple was in the room. lie had been talking to Mr. 
h\)ley, and was telling a good story for the entertaimnent of him, 
of Lady .Hadley, and of Lady Emily Ilarville, who were all three 
listening, and evidently with great amusement. 

As Anne opened the door, she saw his quick glance to||ppertain 
who entered ; she saw his smile of pleasure — she heard him say in 
a hasty manner to I jady Hadley, as they were aill eagerly listening 
for the linale of his story, “ J^ady Hadley, I am sorry to disappoint 
you ! Ihit I make a point never to linish a story. It would he 
doing the greatest irijiisdoc to the imagination of my auditors, to 
suppose they could not rniish it themselves ami then turning 
away from iJic exclamations of ‘‘I’ray go on !’’ How provoking !” 
fi-om all three, lie was in a moment at Anne’s side, and having 
shaken hands with her, and seen her half bashful, half delighted 
look, as he addi;essed her, lie seattal himself by her. 

Anno was separaltal from ^Ir. Temple at dinner, and could onls 
see, from tlie op[>osite side of (lie taJiIe, that Lady Emily Ilarville 
made many aUempls to call forth his agreeahlcness, and failed. 
Edward Temple chose rather to watcli Anne (hey, who, coiiscions 
«>1 being obseiwod, could seldom withdraw iier attention from Sir 
Henry EoyiUon, who sat by her. He never l>erore had so fully 
possessed her apparent attention to his interesting stories ; and 
iievci' possessed no little of it in reality. But a suspicion of the 
truth sometimes Hashed, even across the ratlier obtuse mind of Sir 
Henry, when a ‘ yes’ instead of a ‘ no’ fell from the pretty lips of his 
sweet ‘ Miss Anne (hey,’ and a bright smile lighted up her eyes, 
when, I'lavi ng reached the climax of misfortune, lie almost hope«l 
lhal a sympathetic tear might have been Irmubling tliere. 

fn tlie <‘V4Uiiiig, h^dward Temph; dirvoted liimseh to Anne ; and 
whilst listening t<» Ids entertaining conv^orsation when others were 
near, his nK)re serious, expressive tone when apart with her, tliat 
evening glided (piickly and happily away. He had all hut confessed 
his io\e. He had all hut asked her for a return ! and Anne was I(d( 
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in the delightful conviction, that the looked for avowal must shortly 
follow. 

Fate, or llobcrt Dodson, the next morning seemed perverse. 
Soon alter breakfast llobcrt Dodson arrived. He was merely come 
ioi* a morning visit, but Ilohert Dodson carried his ideas of a morn- 
ing visit to the full extent of the term, and generally remained the 
whole morning, linfortiiiiately a chair happened to be vacant at 
the side of Arvne. There he seated himself, and \va» so persever- 
ing in his qivility, that Anne could only think with a sigh of the 
dilferent manner in which that morning fiiight have been passed, as 
she r^j(||gned herself to her I’ate, and tried not to think of Mr, 
Temple 

3Ir. Temple was not so forbearing as Anne. lie evidently con- 
sidered Hobert Dodson a boi*e, and that it required a larger sliare of 
self-comniaud not to be out of temper with him. 

Ilow impossible it is always to be in a good humour!” said 
lalvwU'd Tem{)!e, to l^ady Emily Harville, as he threw himself into 
a chair with something like a groan, as, in despair, he relinquished 
Vinie to the surveillance of Hobert Dodson. 

(diarlotlc Davcnti y was st‘ated near, and had been talking to, 
Lady Emily. 31i’. Temple had seldom spoken much to her of late. 
tW. might, perhaps, he too much engrossed with Anne! She looked 
at him for a moment as ho spoke. She had been watching with 
anxiety as In? talked to Amie,and now as he addressed Lady Emily 
slie gazed upon him intently foi* an instant, whilst a bright Hush 
passed ac!*oss her brow’^ : a heavy sigh burst from her lips, and she 
bent over her woi k the instant after, as if she strove to conceal some 
‘.tiaifge and painful emotion. 

Hut Ihlward '^rciuple did not observe it. lie seemed more occu- 
pied with liis own thoughts, and with watching Anno (h’cy, as she 
lisLomal to Sir Henry Poynton’s never-ending adventures. At 
leiiglh he seemed to I'onse himself, and began to talk to Lady Emily 
H.irvilhx (diarlotto Da\ entry once nmre raised her head from 
licr woi k, and fixed Inu' cjyes upon his countenance. It seemed as 
I hough she w ere endeavouring to read liis thoughts. What wxas 
there in lier gaze? It was singular. There was a mournful ten- 
derness, an intensity of interest expressed in her large dark eyes 
that any who forgot her affection for Aiiiie might have l^itcrpretcd 
into a dilferent feeling than Uiat of friendly inteiest. Surely love 
dwelt in that gaze! EdwartmTemple chanced to turn towards her * 
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their eyes luet : hr looked lor an inslasil : -the h»<^k thal met Ins 
was no< <o l»r mi^^laken : hr trruecl away with a hall st'oriifnl, con- 
IrfiipUions, and dis^iisled air. I'harloUe Davenlry ahruptly rose ^ 
the ci)loiir moimle<l to her (ace — to her temples: she rose and 
ijuitted tlic i‘oom. 

There was something in Edward Temple’s manner to (’harlotte, 
at various times, wliicli surprised and puz::led Anne. Slie could 
not Vmderslaml it, and, at Iasi, she had ecased lo try. We know 
that once his attentions lo (’harlotle had caused a little feeling o) 
jealousy. At other times nis inattention, his almost rudeness, his 
nnkindness of manner had vexed lier in a dilVereni. way : on one or 
two occasions he liad begun to speak to her of (’harlotte, had 
seemed as if anxious to warn her of something — Ann-^ scarcely 
knew wliat! he had almost insinuated that she ought iiol to (rust 
her — to love her so caiilidingly and unreseivcdly. Charlotte 
seemed perfectly unconsiaous of any thing. She praised 31r. IVnr 
pie warmly, and appeared to feel all, if not more than all, the na- 
tural interest in him, as one helovcd by her <jonsin. 

Anne could not latijom (he kind of mystor‘y that scerne*! lo imng 
over Mr. Te mple’s conduct with respect to her. She felt at times in 
dined lo accuse liim of caprice and of nnkindness — hut then it \\;r 
Edward Temple! He could not be capricious or unkind ! 

The evening passed. There were no opportunities of private 
conversation, and Anne retired to rest without any explanalioji 
having ensued, but comforted by llie feeling tliat it had probaI)ly hetUi 
desired. She had now only one morning more. However aiixiou< 
Edward Temple might have been to prolong his stay at Weston, 
Anne knew that he was obliged to leave on the morrow. He was 
summoned to Paris on hu.siness jelaling to a friend, whiedj adniiltcNl 
of no delay, and w hich, he had told her, w ouhl keep him absent 
for a month and pi obably even for a still longer period. He meant 
to stay till after luncheon, and Anne could not conceal a little smih' 
of pleasure as she heard him asking Imr mother’s permission, at 
breakfast, ‘Mo annoy Ijcr so long.’’ 

Anne had just wished good-by to liie Hadleys, and t(» l^ady 
fanily Harvilic wdio liad come with them; slie had seated lierscll 
to a table in the drawing-roorii lo finish some music she had been 
copying, and she had left Sir Hiuiry Povijt<m busily mciipied in a 
conversation widi Cliarlotte Haventr^ wijich sin* felt muc wonl<l 
last till huichcomtiiiur Edward Teu^le conh] ixO le-ist the at 
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followrtl lilM srJiUul hy Iv c \n". :u\ fu sjx'ak oil illdilVcMonl 

bul)jrrt>, bjii stxiri nUiii nod to oiio nuo ir inU'rOntini* ; he began lo 
-.peak of love — of liOjie- al fear. Vsiiie's iumvI heal quick, hhc 
!»airav<o‘?e;l liec head io coureal her confusion and ha ppincss, bill 
.nIk; was saved — Sir Henry Hoyiilon, provoking Sir Henry 

Poyn/oii actually had tln^ harharily to leave (diailoUe Daveiitry, 
and lo come And inlerrupl the conversalion. 

He came with his nsual pei*severance, drew a (diair close to 

* # • 

Anne, ami, looking at .Hr. 'remple, begged lo know what In* was 
talking of. I';dwai*d Temple left it to Ann<‘ to aiisw ei*. With an 
dl eomaailed an of mortilication he turneil away, look up a hook, 
atid pieteiided lo l>e engaged m rt^ading. 

time l^ieul lo rcplj, lo ondersland Sn Henry Hoynion’s (pies- 
ions, hut slie completely failed ! She had not tin' slightest idea of 
he meaning of any tiling h(^ uttered ;at Ifnigth she got up, said sh(^ 
ihoughl of w alking : Sir Henry offered to accompany her — siie 
thonglit she w^-nild not, and then, a«i she saw Kdvvai'd Ttmiple 
looking anviously at hm-, hhisluH] <!eej)ly at her seeming (ic^kle- 
ness. 

Howevi'i we all know ih.ii ‘second ilnmghts luo best,’ and sa 
adlnneil to her resohilton ed not walking, and met witli her ro- 
waid. Sir Ihnn v Ht)>nLOii soon hdt her to speak to Mr. Foley in 
iIk^ adjoining i\)oiii, and she was om e more, left alone with Fdward 
!'(nnple. 

The hook was droppiul. His eyes w(3re turned towards lier. He 
.'•poke, huW it was in a hiirrict! iiianiier, lor it seemed that Sir Heni'y 
was about to lc\ive Mr. Foley and join them again 

Miss («!r(‘), ' said he, in a low agitated voice. '‘J have imieh I 
would say to you, bill thert* is no time. I lind I am scarcely to be 
allowi-da moim nt 1 cannot say wh.it 1 wish — 1 cannot explain 
my feelings. Ihit I must not speak oi* it now -it is loo late — 1 am 
again to he iiUerrupUul.- lint you understand me ? Yon will for- 
give mo my abruptness ? One word to tell me I need not despair 
that when 1 meet you again I may he allowed to (Explain! I ask 
hilt one word.,” he continued in increasing earnestness and leuJer- 
iiess of tone and manner, wliilst Anne, too inueh agitated to speak, 
continued silent. “One look, one word! il you will not hid me 
despair! Dearest >Fiss Orey, will you refuse me all hopir?” 
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“ No, no,” said Anne, in a low and hurried voice, as for an in- 
stant she turned towards him. 

Her Jiaud was taken; silently pressed in his. There was time 
for no more — Sir Henry Poynton had uttered his last words to 
Mr. Foley, and was close to them. Hut Edward Temple vas satis-* 
lied : the wor^P^-the look of Anne as she turned was sunicient. 

And Anne likewise, she felt that she had indeed heard enough to 
ensufe her hsfppiness. She felt that she stood engagbd to Temple ; 
that he had ^engaged hiinsclf to her almost as certainly as il a 
longer explanation had tal^en place. There had been time for no 
mure than those few M ords, but those were sufficient ; ,\nnc was 
assured of his love : she. could not doubt it; and he was assured 
of hers. 

As Edward Temple took leave, he pressed her hand, and said in 
a low voice, as he earnestly looked at her, “ I have dared to hope. 
You will not forget me tlien, iMiss Grey i'” 

Anne’s look was the rejily — the promise that he should not he 
forgotten. It was read — fondly watched, and ardently returned. 
But the hand was obliged to be relinquished. He could linger no 
longer ; and in n few minutes more Edward Temple was gone. 

In the first moments after his departure, Anne was too much 
agitated with delightful recollection to allow even sorrow' for his 
departure to find a place in her uiiiul. There was a confusion in 
her happiness which rendered her for a time incapable of thinking 
and feeling any thing, but that one delightful conviction that he loved 
her. 


CHAPTEH XLI. 

“ Whi.iic is t'harlotte?” said Mrs. Grey, when the door was 
closed after j>lr. Temple’s departure. “ Where is Charlotte ? She 
w'as not in the room when Mr. Temple went, I think. 'What can 
have become of her ?” 

“ I will go and look for her,” said Anne, who was not sorry to 
leave the room, at a moment when her thoughts and feelings were 
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^>i> overpoweriiigly occupied ; moreover she longed to confide to 
< 'harlolte the happiness which was swelling in her breast, ('hai*- 
loltc had been her confidante throughout, and had appeared to sym - 
pathise warmly in her feelings. 

, Anne w'cnt to her room. She knocked. at tin: door; but no one 
answered, and .she went in to see if Charlotte were there ; and as 
she entered she saw her standing at the opposite window. Char- 
lotte was routed on hearing the door open, and hastily turned i^otind. 

As she saw Anne, she looked wildly at her; lifted her band and 
tulvanced a stop with an attiliHlc ol deliance, whilst her eyes Hashed, 
and slic liair screamed out ‘‘ Musi I hear this — this too! [ cannot 
will not! — -\ on are conic to see — to look-— to hnt she suddenly 

stojipcd :• hooked on the ground, and then again at Anno; hut it was 
w’l tb an ajtciaul expiession to that which had the moment helore 
sirnck wilh surprise and liorror upon tlie lieart of Anno; it liad 
*a<iod, and slic looked up with a smile onlier lace. 

ell, Anne,’’ said she gaily, "‘’What do yin think of uiy U\i ol 
actingl' \ou must have thought,” ainl she took iij) a hotth* whlcli 
was on the table hy which she stood — it was a thick glass bottle 
which liad contained some porriimc- Von must have thouglit that 
I had been indulging in some private potations (Win such as lliis!’ 
holding up the bottle and iaughiug. 

She had s(%ar(Mdy uttered the words when the bottle which she 
held broke in her hand. The c'oloiir lied Irom her cheeks : Anne 
hastened towards Inn*, to ask whether she had hurt herself, was 
assured she had not, and llicii stooped to pick up llic scattereil 
pieces oF^^lass, whilst Charlotte, pale as deatli, muttereil to hciscll 
in a low deep voice, inaudible to Anne; ‘‘That was a rude grasp- 
it was a rude grasp !” ami she gave a convulsive shiiddei* as sin* 
twice repeated the w ord: , whilstlier e\es were steadily, y(^t vacantly, 
lixed on the ground. 

Anne looked up as sin? saw’ the shudder. I am sure yon m e 
hurt,” said she in alarm to (/harlotte. “ Dear ("harlotte, yon look 
pale,” added she, with increasing alarm, as she saw (liarloKe’s 
lace pale as death. It must have hurl you.” 

“No, indeed,” said Charlotte, “only a scratch. There is no 
blood she said, as she seated herscll on the loot ol the hod, 

whilst Anne went to a table for water. 

“ A scratch, indeed! The wound lies deeper — deeper tliaii this! ' 
and tlic convnlsivc tremor again sliook \i£,v whole* Irame. 
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“ Yes,' .'’aid sIjc aloud io Aiiiic. “I lind I aia a iittii ..art 
little sciatcli! Hut I would not allow it at first, lor iVar oi aiano 
iiig you. There, it bleeds iiow', you see: ’ and there was ;i v.a.’ijiid i- 
the inside of the hand, which began to bleed, as Ch.;! laUe slretchet 
it out to Anne. (Charlotte shuddered again as .she saw tiie blood. 

“ i am a fool about blood, Anne!— look, it did not bleed till \oi 
rarae near. I shall say, Anne, ’ ti'ying to oxercoine her fright, aio 
srnilit^ gaily, t 1 shall say that \ou are my imirderess, as tie 
blood.only flows on your approach! ^ ou know the old superslitien: 
test of a murderer? If tGc real .murderer was brought into tiu 
presence of his victim, the dead body paid him the compliment o! 
bleeding. Now' you see, Anne, the blood has flowed only ou your 
approach. How will you be punisiied ? decapitated! or hanged! 
or — shall f stab you to the heart?” 

Charlotte did not look at Anne as she finished her sentence. 
She was stooping to look at the hand which Anne was btilliing. 
The last words were uttered after a moment’s pause, in a lower 
voice, and Anne feared she must be sufleriug, li-om the marked 
dilTorence of her (one, and the expression of pain, and almost 
anguish, with uhich they were half iuaudibly muttered. 

“ 1 will bear to. he decapitated, hanged, or .stabiicd to the heart - ‘ 
“ Will you?” said Cliarlottc, raising her head (juickly, and look- 
ing at Anne who was still speaking, — 

“ Or stabbed to the heart by i/ou, (,'liai lotte,” eonlinucd Anne, 
hall gaily, “ if you will only confess how much you are hurt, and let 
me have Hickman to doctor your wound.” 

“ ConJ^ess /” said (’harlotte, looking up w'ildly : but as Anne 
mentioned Hickman she smiled. “Ah, very well! If you like. 
Hut really I have no great hurt to eonfess; only I told you I was 
foolish about blood.” 

Anne rung the bell. “ It w'as extraordinary,” said she, “ how 
it could have happened. It must have beeu a very brittle bottle. ’ 
“ My piece of acting has ended ill,” observed Charlotte, “ for it 
has Irigiitcned you, and friglitencd me too. Hut I sliall .soon be 
better, and ready to hear — all about it — about him !” She slightly 
shuddered as she uKcred the last W'ords. “ .\h ! a twiuf’C again,-- - 
this provoking hand!” and she started up and ahiio.st stamjied upon 
the ground, as if overcome with pain into all loss of patience. 

Anne, what a child I am ! am not I ?” she said, as .she again 
quietly seated hei^ell. “ Was that colour hvougJu by me or by him 
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Aiiiie ? ’ at !iei ‘ Ah I 1 •* ! \\ e must talk 

that by ami by.’' 

“ No, no, (’barlotto, ’ i!/;i Auuc, coioiiri^.i^; iooao. “ Novo.* 

mind that! J can only th \\k of yon now; and her lace r*nd manner 
expressed as mneli as she said. 

(diarlolt(j looketl at le r lor a moment ; and admuaAion or some 
other powerful (onotion, was stronaly cx-aessed in lior counte- 
nance. 

At this mornent tlie honseketiper entered. Tim hand eras looked 
at, properly pitied, wondered over, danVuired, and earelully hound 
np by Mrs. Iliekman. 

Then Cbarlotte turned gaily to her cousin, and said, 1 am 
belter and braver now, Anne, 1 was a sad simpleton, to make so 
much fuss about a scrateli. [ was quith upset by it; but I believe 1 
was not very \\ ell before. And now Anne, go down again, and I 
will come presently. You may say I hurt my band a^ little, which 
detained you so long. liut’’ she added “ do not say a word of bow 
impatient! have been! Do not expose my want ofcom\age. IVo, do 
not stay,” continued she, as Anne seemed unwilling to leave her, 
‘‘ I really am quite well, and will come down presently myself.” 
\nne left the room, and returned (o the di*awing.-j’Oom. 

Sliortly after, (diarlolte entered; looking rather pale and her 
band lied np. Mrs. (hey and the Foleys were tlieie, and expressed 
a gii^al <leal of eoneern at the accident. She only laughed, and 
said it was a mere trille. liei* iihiial colour shortly returned; she 
seemed in ex(mllent spirits, and was soon amusing the party by her 
lively account of her own cowardice and Anne’s alarm in seeing it. 
Anne felt satisfied, and she bad time to think once more of herself 
and — ^of Edwai d Temple. 

The Foleys left Weston the next day. Anne was glad of the 
relief of being alone again. lier thoughts, as may be imagined, 
were deeply occupied iu the consideration of the events of the last 
few days. She fell tliat her future happiness was dependent upon 
what had just occurred, and yet, that happiness was perhaps dc- 
pemling on a chance. She had parted from Edward Temple — liow 
could she say^that she should ever meet him again, or il slie did, 
that it might be with unchanged feelings ? 

Love will always doubt and he fearful, even when reason speaks 
most decide<lly against ils doubts and fears; and Anne was not free 
lioiu the usual failings and weakness of tln^ passion. She, with 
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others, allowed the sway of fear and doubt to trouble the ealm 
serenit\ of her love; but reason and hei‘ ealiner judf^iiient al\\a\s 
reproved her. Tlicy told her that her fears of Edwar<l Temple's 
intentions and constancy were needless; and, whilst reason held its 
inihicncc,sbe trusted in iindoubliiig confidence to bis return to (daini 
her for his bride. 

Still be was absent : and bow could she help feeling inelancholv 
and tftnid about th6 future? She ihouglit that many evils might arise 
beyond the power of any human being to foresee or avert, ft was 
not necessary to tax Edward T<ynple with inconstancy to find a 
reason for never seeing him again — ^or never seeing liim again in 
happiness. What mortal can ever say that when we part, in fond, 
and almost certain anticipation of a happy re-union, that that meet- 
ing will ever again take place ; or if it should, that it will be in 
happiness? W liat need have we to look around for causes of fcai ! 
Is there not pne ever ncifv us? Is not ])cat}i ever Ix’side ns-- ev('r 
ready to set at once its cold chill hand on onr fondest, \varin< >t 
hopes : to say ‘ you meet not again — the farewell has beenulterc<l 
but the meeting none shall ever w itness more.’ 

\ct Anne had other causes for fear; Ihoiigli they sliould cscapi' 
the grasping hand of death; tliough they should meet again, yet it 
was not certain how they sliould meet. In her moiher’s solieitiule 
for her speedy marriage, she saw^ i-casoii for alarm. Slie was ikU 
aware of the motives which actuated liei‘ mother’s conduct. If sh<^ 
had, perhaps she might not Inive hesitated to declare her love for 
Edward Temple. She would not then have feared that any oIIum 
pretensions would have interfered with his claims : for he was l icli 
as Uobert Dodson or George Foley. lie was .still mon^-rhe was 
fashionable, and distinguished. 

lJut Anne, in the innocence of Ihm* lieait, never viewed her 
mother’s projects in this light — never thouglit of lier lovei* as the 
^ bon parti.’ She only thought of him as the Edw ard Temple whom 
she loved, and wdio had bestowed his love on her. 

Perhaps, could she have entered into the probable cfTect ol lier 
communication on her mother, she might still have been almost 
equally unwilling, from a diflerent iriotive, to have (*qnfided to hm*, 
her feelings and hopes. Edward Temple liad not yet decidedly 
proposed : had she known ^Irs. (irev’s views on the subject, sin* 
would have leared tliat there wamhl liave been sin h ovc*rpow eving 
eivility and empresscmcnl m her mother's manner f(uvar <ls him, as 
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delicacy would have shuddered to think of. Should he return when 
she was once more settled at home, and declare himself openly, it 
would (hen be necessary to make the avowal to both her parents, 
and she must endeavour to obtain their consent to what she almost 
.feared they might not approve. 

But the time was not yet come which required the avowal. Alas! 
was it certain ever to come? and yet why did Anne entertain a 
doubt? llovfr could she do so consistently with hei* good opinion 
of her lover’s character? She repelled the idea. Ye.s, the time 
must come, if unhappy and unavoidable circumstances did not in- 
terpose. But should Eilward Temple remain abroad, should George 
Foley return to England, should either his or Bobert Dodson’s 
acceptan<ih again be urged by her fathS|||||pd mother, how could she 
resist? She had once before felt th^misery of disobliging them, 
and .she could scarcely bear the idea of subjecting herself to their 
displeasure a second time. * 

\\ ith such thoughts and fears she vainly tried to struggle, as day 
after day Bobert Dodson appeared at Weston ; whilst Edward 
Temple was still absent, w'ith the certainty of not seeing him again 
for the space of tw'o months at least. 


t llAPTEB \UI. 

;\t thil? time, and for some months past, .Vnue’s thoughts had 
been more and more engaged on a subject of great and painlul 
interest. She hail occasionally observed in Charlotte Daventry a 
strangeness of manner : for a while it r(;curre<l but seldom, and w'as 
therefore, at lirst, soon forgotten; it was not till it gained strength 
and certainty by repetition, that Anne allowed herself to think so 
seriously of it as to believe it a matter for anxiety. 

It has been said how much .\nnc’s aflection lor (charlotte had 
increased, and that she lo;;^cd her with all the warmth of her af- 
fectionate heart. Any one n||y imagine the horror of that moment 
in which a suspicion fust Hashes across the mind of Ihe existence 
of mental derangement in those we love! .\ny one may imagine 
the adilcd horror of finding the suspicion gradually gaining ground, 
and at length assuming (he appearance ol certainty. Vnne (Jrey 
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exptMieucii! iKis lunii)!’ \\?4i‘n, !oj- tlio Sii^l j i.iu , j<ui 
itsell uj)on her uiiiicl with ie;^arcl to ;).iVeaii r-ihr woeui 

^eai’relv a!u>\v hersoll (o hdievc it O.w. ; it \\;v* 

tou hoi i ihlc- — it could noi hel aiu! lor a liiuo she was saiis(i( ch 

During a pcritjcl (^liai'lollo l)r(»\p, cd no sviuptoius of insani{\. 
She was the same aflectioiirUe, ehota iul, and iiito!li£j;eii( ^irl as rver 
AiiJie loi yoi her fears. Taei e iiad been uioiueitis of straiii^em ss, 
perhaps a waAal, A look ; lail, vvl.»y shouhi this ^Iwe!! on her mind ? 

Then came a recurrence, raid witli ii Amie\s ft'ars l etiirned ; and 
a^’ain, and a^ain, within tSiC la.ht two inoniljs, this straji^cness liad 
happened, ft liad escaped the oh>ervrnii>ii ofhci* faiiiily, ami Anne 
tried to believe dial it must ia' her o w n inne^ination. Site felt 
that it would he kiiidei- nu ntloa her suspicious t«> any omr 

whilst she herseif waicliedi^futrioile wiiii lin^ most painful intercsl. 

VS iHiam’s love for ( iiarlollc still con{i;med a source of an- 
noyance to Anne, (iharlolte letamed her unconscious manmn-, 
and her l<.)tal ignorance iiflhe nature of his feehugs, ‘‘ She is (piit<j 
blinded hy the sistcu ly cliaiacter of her own alleclion tor him,' 
thought Anne. 

\ et a little circumstance occiirreil about this time, which, for a 
while, created doubts on ibis subject. One day she went to W il- 
liam^s sitting-room iu quest ol somethijig she vvaiitcul. She o|)emMl 
the door rather gently, foi- she was tliinkmg. Does anyone know 
the ditVerence between the brisk, iatthng, noisy way oi doing things, 
when we are not tliinking; and lire (pTu^t way ot perToi ining all 
such things as moving a cbaii‘, poking a lii'e, opening or sbnlling ii 
door, when we are busily engaged in tbonglit l' Anne tiiey was 
deep in llioiiglit when she opened the door of William’s room, and 
she opened it so gently tiial tliose within were not aware of her 
approach. She stood lor an instant, thtni quietly shut the door 
and withdimv. 

lint what, or who, had she seen to make her abandon her wish 
for what she souglit ? Merely her brother, and her cousin ? 

The room was a long one, opening at the farlUost end into a 
larger part wlicic the fire was placed; and at this end, standing 
over the fire, were her brother Wil^lii and Charlotte Daventry. 
The instant Anne saw tlicni, she said to herself, William lias 
proposed, and been accepted : she quickly withdrew, and closed 
the door with e ven less noise than she had opcncil it. 

She expected. Vis a matter of coui st*, that when alone with (‘frar 
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slio isliouUl {u ri'ccivii an avi>\\al oi llu^ niiUnai lovr 

hv‘l\vrcn William am] ina\s(*li. UiU no snrli avowal vnsueil. C>har- 
loUr trn! not sconi uisj>osotl to uuikt* aiiv flisclosiiia', nor did it ap- 
peal* dial slie liad any to make. 

Anne was sui prised. V\ hy should ("liarlottc conceal the truth 
IVoin her? She could not have heen deceived in what she saw. 
('iiarlotte and \\ illiann were standing as loveis together. It was 
strange tlien Miat she sliould not (ell her of Willianrs*proposat, and 
ol her acceptance of him; hut as no intelligence was likely to be 
gained in a direct way, she <lelermine(f to lead to tlie siihjcct .by 
talking of William. 

The next moi-ning, as they sat alone together, she begun rather 
aln iiptlv ft) speak of her brother. 

I wish William would mai*i‘y,” said Do you think it 

is likely ?” Siie turned to ('harlolte, and examined her coiinte- 
nanet>* as she spoke; but tliere was no ccmfnsioii; nothing indica- 
tl\e of consciousness : (juite the reverse. 

“ I do not know indeed,” s!ie replied with much more careless- 
ness than Anne, ami as if she were scarcely thinking of what she 
said. ‘‘ I sup})ose he will — all men db : ” and then after a slight 
pause, as if arousing herself to attend, she added^.^ but as to Wil- 
liam, I really think that he loves y¥)u and me so well that he is in 
no want ol‘ a wife to niakt^ him happy! Ihit, perhaps, the day will 
come when he will think dilferenlly, and I lio[)e it will — he ought 
to niarry.” 

This was decisive. Anne saw there innst be some mistake : it 
was evidept that Charlotte was ignorant of William’s love for her, 
anti still farther from returning the loeling. 

Itiil a few more days wore to elapse before Anne quilted Wes- 
ton for licr visit to luu* sister and Lord Stokelon at Alford; but 
these few days wci c not sulTei*ed to pass w itiiont distress once more 
in the iinromantic slirqx? of Mv, Iloherl Dodson. 

('ei tainly some good kind of stupid people do contrive to cause 
just as much and more uneasiness lliauif they were very clever and 
intcUcctual. Kobert Dodson had proposed to Anne once. That^ 
surely, was ii^fiking his powders of annoyance snfticiently important, 
lie had heen a constant source of alarm and uneasiness to her ever 
since. Surely this might have been snllicieiit for any good sort 
o( inan. Ihit, no! lie put forth greater claims to distinction. Hr 
proposed a siM*ond tunc! only the day before her departure for AT 
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foril ; and this time he was prudent, lie spoke not to Anne hcrsell, 
hut to Mrs. («’rey for her. 

:>Irs. Grey gave him very kind encouragement; she said, she 
was coi tain that Anne must be touched with such a proof of con- 
stancy, gave him her best wishes, and sent him home with the 
happy expectation of receiving a favourable reception and a fa- 
vourable answer from Anne on tlie morrow. 

The morroiv came, and Mr. Hobert Dodson came '.vith the mor- 
row,* but alas, he came only to be disappointed. 

Mrs. Grey met him witlf the very kindest, and the very longest, 
face that it was possible to conceive. Slic was full of affectionate 
pity, condolences, and hopes. lint she grieved to say it, y\nne was 
obstinate. In sliort, she would not accept his very obliging offer 
of presenting her wUli^is name, w ealth, and heart. 

Stilt Mrs. (Jrey advised him not to be distressed, for Anne w^as 
sure to change her mind in a lit tie time; slu^ was sure to sec her 
error: Mv. Ilobert Dodson had only to persevere, and to do him 
er(*dit, he thought Anne (ircys love was wortli perseverance; so 
he took Mrs. (aicv’s adviee, and rode quietly home to sit quietly 
nnising over tlie fii’c at honicf that evening. 

Hut not so qui|!tly was Anno allowed to enjoy her liomc lirc-sidc. 
The liohert Dodson matrimony, and George Foley question, was 
duly discussed, and Anne was ag*aiii doomed to a repetition of all 
the indignation, reproaches, and wonderings of her mother, and 
tlie grave looks and serious (piestions of her lathci'. 

She was again and again assured hy her motlier that she must 
inevitahly be an old maid ( whether there w^as any tiling very friglit- 
fnl and alarming in that assurance I cannot say); slie was reminded 
of her mother’s kindness and generosity in saying that ifsiie had ac- 
cepted George Foley she never would have said a word more about 
Hobert Dodson, and there were many more nnanswcrahle reasons 
urged over and over again. 

Hut Anne felt that she had now a reason ti) give for her rel'iisal, 
though she hardly knew' whether it would be acknow ledged as such. 
How’ever, in a private conference with her father, she ventured to 
confess her attachment to Fdward Temple, and to relate all that had 
passed belweeu them during his last 'visit at Weston. She spoke 
with trembling limbs, burning checks, and faltering longue; hut she 
was fully rewarded for all it had cost her to make the confession, 
as she saw’ her father’s delighted look, and heaiul his candid ac- 
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kiiowle«lgment, that nothing had ever before given him so mucii 
pleasure. 

“Well, .\nnc,” said he, “ yon need not fear ever to have Kobcrt 
Denison’s claims urged again. From what has passed, I should 
look upon you as engaged to Mr. Temple, and quite unauthorised, 
had you even a rrrj/ decided inclination” smiling and patting Anne’s 
« heek, “ to engage yourself to any other person — to your cousin, 
for instance,” •added he. “With Mr. Temple’s consent, Aitne, 1 
dare say you might be allowed; but 1 am sorry to say that without 
it, it would bo quite impossible that I cofild give you mine.” 

Atme smiled, and kissed her father with delight and gratitude, as 
he playfully watched her blu.shing face ; and then Mr. (h ey continued 
more .s<u‘iiuisly to speak of ]\Ir. Temple, and to speak of liiin in the 
highest terms — to speak with satisfaction at the prospect of having 
■niich a son-iu-law, to speak with certainty of his intentions. The 
proposal was only delayed, but he could jmt <louht that It would be 
made when she again saw him. It would be absurd to suppose 
otherwise. Anno listened with delight to what her lather said — to 
hear his approval — to hear his praises of Edward Temple — to hear 
him assure her that there could be no cause for doubt, was indeed 
«lclightfid to her. 

“ \ ou are a most reasonable girl, .\mie,” .^aid Mr. (hey, as he 
kissed her once more; “but 1 don’t know what 1 should have said of 
you, if you had not been satislled with one such lover as Edward 
l\auple.” 

Aune could laugh, and blush, and In^ very well pleased to be 
called reasonable in the way most agreeable to her^wn leeliugs. 

Mr. Grey i‘C|)roached himself, in good earnest, for having dis- 
tressed his good little Anne, but he playfully scolded her for keeping 
him in ignorance of what had given him so much j)lcasure. 

“ If you wish to prove your forgiveness, .\uuc, you jiiiist ask me 
to Tcmplc-court. I hear it is a beautiful place, and I shall be satis- 
lied with forgiveness in that way.” 

Another kiss, and an “ Oh, papa !” was lier answ'cr, as she half 
concealed her face by laying it against that of her father. 

“ Well, then, I may look forward to a visit to Temple-court?” 
said Mr. (hey, as she shortly after quitted the rootu with a light- 
ened lu'art, and prepared for her journey to Alford the next day 
w ith that very comfortable assurance of happiness to come, which in 
real life, as well as in novels, is the almost certain fqrcrunner of evils! 
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Anxk, perlftips, had suHiciont presrail iroiihle to dVert (lie cala - 
mities promised to lier liy her comforlahlc, yet dangerous, conli- 
dence in happiness to come; for her carriage neither broke down 
with her on (he road, nor, o.i her arrival at Alford that night, did 
she find her sister Sophy, as might have been expected, calling in 
agony on sister Anne, whilst her hlne-beard of a hn<>1)and was 
threatening her life or her furniture in one of his eustomary pa- 
roxysms of rage. ISor, less hninediately appalling, did she find 
Sophy with altered looks and forited gaiety; Lord Stoketon in 
gloomy silence; both starting as the clock struck twelve in a pecu- 
liarly deep and solemn manner. Sophy hurrying Anne in breath- 
less speed to liei- apartment, locking her in, and telling her not to he 
frightened if she heard sounds during the night. Anne seeing her 
shudder and pah; with haste and fright as she left the room; then 
dropping asleep for a few inimitcs, awake again with the sound of 
incessant groans and heavy steps pacing backwards and forwards in 
a room above, bciow', or on one side of iier ! 

ISo ! Anne had none of tiiese evils to hefal her, but, on her safe 
arrival, was^iily met in (lie hall by her dear sister Sophy, more 
blooming, pretty and lively than ever, who ran out with eager joy to 
welcome her to her nesv home ; and Lord Stoketon, walh a face of 
pleasure, w’atching the meeting and putting in a word when 
Sophy could give him time, or Anne attend or think of any thtng 
hut dear Sophy, and her blooming joyous looks. 

Oh! it was a hajipy moment for Anno! She forgot all her 
anxieties, even all her joys; and love, and Edward Temple was 
forgotten in the new delight of seeing Sophy once more, and seeing 
lier so happy! 

“What do you think of us, Anne?” sai<l Sophy, as tliey seated 
themselves in the drawing-room. “Don’t yiiu think tliat (Jeorge is 
looking better than ever he did before?” 

“ Yes, iude(;d,” said Anne. “ and you too, Sophy. I never saw 
\o»i both lookii'g ‘u w‘*!l.’' 



“And happy as the day is long, dearest Anne!” said Sophy, 
giving her a kiss that betokened happiness ; and then, looking at 
Iicr linsbiind and putting her hand on his arm, “ I can assure you, 
Anne, that he is the very best husband in the world ; T hate praising 
iiirn to his face, but it is so true that I cannot he!,) it! And now, 
tlieorge, you must know what I am bound to expect in return!” 

“ I suppose I must tell Anne that you ard the best wife in the 
world, and make me happier than ever husband was made before !” 
said Lord Stoketon, giving her a delighted and affectionate look 
ihat told its own story, and vouched fdr the truth of the words. 
“ IJiit what will Anne say to us, if she thinks that love-making is 
begun again ! I am sure, Anne, you thought wc had enough of it 
before, ami you hated me w'ith all your heart for taking up Sophy’s 
time. Now, did not you ? You have never forgiven me, I fear !” 

“ If I lia*d not before,” said Anne smiling, whilst her hand lay 
l uutentedly in that of her sister, “ I should begin to do so now. 
liOve-niaking after marriage is the best way of reconciling me to 
love-making before.” 

“ Well, then,” said Lord Stoketon, looking again at his pretty, 
blooming wife, “we have plenty of that, have not w'C, Sophy 1’” 

“ Nay, George!” said Sophy. “Do not expose jOur folly to Anne, 
already. I intended to have passed myself off for a dignified, de- 
mure, married woman: a sort of mixture of lady nountiful, house- 
kccpei', and good wife, liut you have just destroyed my plan, 
George ; a lady Bountiful, or a good wife, never allowed any child 
ish love-making in her life.” 

“ Do not fancy you would have succeeded, Sophy,” said Anne, “ if 
Lord Stoketon had not told tales of you. You must have hid your 
face, put on a huge cap, and a great-grandmother’s hoop and stifl 
gown, or some very excellent disguise, or you would never have 
succeeded.” 

“ W^ell, then, George shall be saved the scolding I intended for 
him ! But, Anne, you have never admired my house.” 

Anne admired it to the full extent of Sophy’s and Lord Stoke • 
ton’s wishes. Alford Abbey was a beautiful place ; the house was 
large, the rooms handsomely furnished, and laying well together, 
and it had a thoroughly inhabited look. No one ever felt a lurk- 
ing idea, as they sat in the spacious rooms at Alford, that their size 
was not quite concomitant with comfort. 

The next morning showed /Vnne how well (hp beauty outside 
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the house agreed with the favourable impression of the preceding 
evening’s view of the interior. A handsome conservatory was at- 
tached to it. The grounds were very pretty, A flower-garden , 
filled with the gayest flowers, interspersed witli vases and statues, 
spread its beauty before the windows, extending to a length of 
shrubbery walks and lawns, and forming, from the windows, a 
foreground to the flniS park beyond ; the park adorned with clumps 
of beedh, and Soak, on rising hills, or sheltered dingles, whilst the 
blue hills peeped forth still farther in the view, bounding the hori- 
zon with their undulating line. It was a delightful place, and Anne 
could praise as much as she wished, without any dereliction from 
truth. 

It was such a happy visit to Anne, the two months fl(?w quickly 
by. She had told Sophy every thing about herself, and Edward 
Temple, and George Foley, and Robert Dodson. Every thing but 
what concerned Charlotte and her brother William ; and that, she 
thought it more advisable to conceal. 

She was listened to by Sophy with twice as much interest as she 
would have been before her marriage, Sophy was certainly im- 
proved. Happiness — the devotion of her husband, and her love 
for him, had certainly improved and softened her. We may talk 
of the softener of adversity, but domestic happiness is still more 
efficacious. 

As Anne saw the improvement, she discovered that Sophy had 
perhaps needed it. She never would have thought of it before, or 
rather, she would never have allowed it till the improvement had 
actually taken place. 

Sophy listened with attention to Anne’s relation about Edward 
Temple. She thought that nothing would be so charming as her 
marrying him, and was perfectly convinced that he would come to 
Weston, and make a decided proposal, the moment she returned. 
She was certain it would all end well, and as a proof, she reminded 
Anne how well her own affair had ended with Lord Stoketon. 

Sophy’s powers of reasoning might not be very good, or her 
reason a very wise one, but she was not the less conforting on that 
account. She went so far as to advise her to pcrsii^jde her father 
lo have the marriage in town, instead of at Weston : no wonder 
that Anne laughed, and smiled, and blushed, and felt a great deal 
of delight in Sophy’s society : no wonder that she should feel a 
great deal of regret in leaving her, as the last weeks, the last days, 
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the last minutes, and at length the last seconds, flew away and 
were gone, which remained to her of the visit to Alford. 

She quitted it thinking of the mutual happiness of Sophy and 
lier husband ; inclined to look with a favourable view on the advan- 
tages of married life, and to wonder whether Temple-court were 
at all like Alford Abbey, and whether Edward Temple might, or 
might not, make as good a husband as Lord Stoketon. 

As Anne had William for a companion, she had* less tirnb for 
these reflections. He had come to Alford to lake her back, and 
had been a week with them there. Shfe had much to say and to 
hear, and a journey alone with him gave her opportunities of 
talking and listening which were not to be found at Alford, when 
she was enjoying to the full, the last moments of Sophy’s society. 

During Anne’s absence a cause for distress had occurred in the 
fainily, of which her mother and Charlotte had given some ac- 
count, and of which she now received forther particulars from 
William. 

This was the death of Cluirlotte’s maid, who after a very short 
illness had expired in the house. She was a foreigner and a Ca- 
tholic — consequently not a favourite with the other servants : but 
she had lived w'ith Charlotte for many years; almost from a child, 
.and was much attached to her mistress. 

Charlotte felt her death severely, and its suddenness increased 
the shock to her feelings. She felt her loss more deeply perhaps 
than she might otherwise have done ; for she was the lask link 
which remained to her of her father’s home — the only being whom 
she had known in childhood, and who had recollections in common 
with herself, of her father and her home. 

But there was besides an added circumstance which increased 
her distress. The poor woman had eagerly desired that a Catho- 
lic priest should be sent for. Her wish was readily and most will- 
ingly complied with, (’harlotte, in her anxiety, had herself given 
the orders to the servant. Unluckily she or the servant made some 
mistake in these orders, and the message never reached the priest 
till too late. He came, but all was over, and the poor woman had 
died without the consolation she so ardently desired. 

Charlotte fcitterly blamed herself for having caused the delay ; 
and it was time alone which could restore her spirits. 

William had much to say upon this subject ; his thpughts were 
evidently full of Charlotte; and, in the long day’s, journey with 



Anne, the /orecd tiHc-a-leto was so templing to confidence, that 
William found it almost irresistible, and nearly confessed his love. 
Very nearly, but not quite ! A sudden jolt in the carriage — chang- 
ing horses — or a drunken post-boy — something checked him, and 
Vnne expected in vain. 

He had begun — he had dropped a few expressions — something 
which she interpreted as implying his love, and a consciousness of 
its being retpr^icd; but then he stopped — his intention, was changed, 
and he either relapsed into silence, spoke on inditferent matters, 
or returned to the subject of Sophy and her happiness. 

Anne expected, on her return, to hear an avowal from Char 
lotte ; but none was made. . Anno saw with sorrow that she looked 
ill, and that her spirits seemed depressed. When alono-with her, 
she spoke with emotion of the death of her maid, with a feeling that 
in losing her she had lost the last tic that bound her to her happy 
childhood — to her fathev’s memory. Anne saw it was that tie 
which affected her so strongly. W'heii we have once known real 
affliction, the mind becomes sensitive to the touch of every minor 
sorrow. Widows and orphans have tears to shed, where the 
happy can sec but little cause for grief. The rain-drop, ti^uching 
the colourless pebble brings forth the form and colours which had 
lain hidden in the sunshine : even so, .a trifling sorrow recals the 
memory of grief lying dormant, but not extinct, in the heart : it bids 
the forms and itnag^ of affliction rise again in all their fi'esh rea- 
lity. Had Charlotte Daventry never experienced grief, she perhaps 
would have been less deeply alToclcd at present : but Anne saw lliat 
the feelings of tho orjihan had been touched and revived. 

Anne was formed to bestow comfort. She could rejoice with 
those who rejoiced — no smile so bright — no sympathy so true as 
hers ; but she could weep with those who wept : none knew so well 
how to soothe. 

No wonder then, that after her return to Weston, when all her 
fondest care and attention were bestowed in affording comfort to 
Charlotte Daventry, Charlotte should rapidly recover her spirits, 
and become ere long gay and animated as ever. It was a pleasant 
sight to Anne to see her returning to her former cheerful looks, and 
a pleasant sound to hear her lively, laughing voice once more. 
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'I’hk fumiliefj at Weston and at Cliattcrton often Inel, amt Isa 
f>ella Foley and Anne Grey at length became friends. 

It has been said that we arc ai>t to hate those whom we have in- 
jured. With the unamiablc this is true, but with the amiable to 
injure is to love. Such was the case with Isabella : she felt that 
she had Ifccn unjust to Anne, and by way of reparation she began 
to love her with all her heart. Anne was not a person coldly to 
receive such a gift, and she loved Isabella in return. 

Whether people choose to love or hat*e one another in a coun- 
try neighbourhood, or at a watering place, it is equally sure to call 
forth remark, and to give rise to a whole army of ideas, and wliis 
pers, and conjectures, and certainties. We shall see that Miss 
Foley and Miss Grey could not be friends with impunity. 

“ Ah! iny dear,” said Lady Dowton to Anne, <me morning; “ i» 
is quite charming to sec you with that sweet girl, l»al»e1la Foley 
t^uite like sisters! nothing can be .so fortunate! She i.s ;i very nic;.* 
girl, and I am so delighted to see it so. Quite like sis!<‘r-< ! that 
is a pretty little blush, my <lear Anne! and when does h<; com-' 
home 1'” 

“ Wh(i?” said .\unc, with an innocent tone of niipiiry. 

“ Ah! very well. I sec you must not undei’stund; but when doe- 
Mr. George Foley come homei’” 

“ I don't know,” said Anne, really blushing a little. 

“ Oh! you arc discreet, 1 see !” said Lady Dowtou ; “ well, it i.i 
all very pretty, and very proper ; but, my dear love, I am so tired ! 

I am almost afraid that I never can support the fatigue of this visit 
to the Dashw'oods’. 1 have been sadly sulfering this morning, 
sadly indeed! and so he is. not coming back at present? Well, I 
had hoped — Ij^ut 1 must not talk.” 

'\nnc looked imcommuuicative ; Lady Dowton saw it, and be- 
came so tired and languid that .\nne thought it time to take leave. 

Cpon her departure, Lady Dowton sat down to write to her dcai 
friend iMiss Lightfoot, and to inform her that .Mim' (hey’s marriage 



to George Foley was to be delayed still longer : probably to an in- 
delinite period, owing to Mr. Foley’s objection to bis son’s marry- 
ing so early ; that it was a profound secret, and that George Foley 
remained abroad on this account. 

The next day’s post cotj^i^ed this very correct and interesting^ 
intelligence to Miss Lightfbot, and the next day it was commu- 
nicated more agreeably perhaps, viva voce, to Mrs. and Miss Dash- 
woodis by Lady Dowton herself. '' 

Robert Dodson, indefatigable man, still continued his visits to 
Weston. Twice refused, hnd still persevering ! Ye bashful, de- 
spairing swains, take courage from the example of Mr. Robert Dod- 
son! persevere as he did, and perhapsi: — nay no doubt — you will 
be rewarded as he was. If the lady of your affections hJfs a sister, 
a cousin, or a friend : lively, good huinoui-ed, and unmarried — do 
not despair! Persevere! and, with Robert Dodson, you will be 
rewarded at last by iinding that your love is transferred from one 
object to another. 

Yes ! Robert Dodson had slipped, slidcd, or stumbled out of love 
with Anne Grey, and into love with Charlotte Daventry. Charlotte 
had been so kind to him — had pitied him so much — was always so 
good-humoured /so was Anne, but not so lively in her good -hu- 
mour) that Robert Dodson found it the easiest thing in the world 
to be in love with bei . 

Whether either Anne or Charlotte were aware of it, it was im- 
possible to say. Mrs. Grey certainly was not : William Grey cer- 
tainly was ; but then had Robert Dodson not been in love with 
Charlotte, William would have been just as certain that he was, for 
he thought every one must be in love with her : but he said nothing, 
and for a lime, at least, Robert Dodson’s transferred affection re- 
mained a secret at Weston. It was neither whispered nor uttered, 
nor were its accents caught as they fell, unless Robert Dodson’s 
impressive “ Good morning. Miss Daventry. 1 hope 1 shall see you 
again before long,” as he quitted the room at Weston each day, or 
each alternate day, might be taken as an indication. 

“ Lovers’ hearts, what pretty things.!” said Charlotte Daventry 
to herself one morning, as she sat alone in the small sitting-room at 
Weston Mrs. Grey and Anne were out; Mr. Grey at a parish 
meeting, or something equally delightful ; and Charlotte Daventry 
was left alone. 

“ Pretty baubU;s,” said Charlotte Daventry, smiling to herself, 
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“ to be played with — trilled with — sought — won — and thrown 
aside!” She paused. ““Yes, these gay balls,” playfully holding 
up some balls of coloured worsted which lay by her; ** yes, these 
shall be my lovers’ hearts — appropriate emblems!” smiling as she 
looked at them: “ soft, warm— there the comparison holds! and 
here this fiery red one ! this shall personify the flaming fiery lover : 
this is Frank Crawford. Here this purple; this, the more sober, 
more. controlftible, yet ardent lover! my good cousin! roy cllmost 
hrother ’^ — she laughed, “ my very dear cousin, ^illiam Grey. 
And here, this dull, unlively brown! *what can this be but my 
honest, stupid lover, Robert Dodson! And this bright blue — " she 
sighed — “ yes! this bright blue, emblem of constancy! would 1 
could say*that this was claimed — that this was an emblem of his 
love! BuJ; no — rather let it be an emblem of mine !” — she paused 
<01(1 sighed ; the tear was in her eye : but it was but for a moment, 
and, starting from her reverie, she smiled once more. “What! 
my lovers’ hearts, dangling forgotten ! here whilst they hang at the 
bar, waiting for a decision! Here, Frank Crawford, what is your 
plea? A ready wit — a cunning heart — a handsome face-^a de- 
ceiving tongue, that utters bitter things, and merry things, and wise 
things: a fund of knowledge, sense, and talent-*-aU, alas! a little 
misapplied! a love of self pride, strong passions, ardent love. 
And this! Is this all, Mr. Crawford? All you have to say? Come, 
my pretty, brilliant ball! speak once more : or shall I tell you what to 
say? shall I speak for you ? You will have a title, fortune, influence, 
and a name. These are your claims; and I, your judge, will not 
slight them- No! they shall be attended to. And you, more sober 
lover! what are your claims? Shall 1 speak for you, and tell you 
what you have? You have a fortune — a devoted heart, but that 
is nothing, and, — you are a cousin! There arc your claims, and I 
— I will not say they shall not he attended to! And you, good, dull, 
and heavy brown, what say you ? Not a word ? No, nothing. But I 
will speak one word for you in pity! You are rich ! riches may be 
useful : even your claims shall not be entirely despised. You 
shall be played with and amused — No more! He comes! Lip still, 
these smiles— lie still, my pretty hearts,” and W^illiam Grey entered 
the room and found Charlotte Daventry apparently busily engaged 
with her worsted work. 



chaptek xlv. 


Sm’HY Stok^ton was not a true prophetess ! Edward Temple did 
not come an^ propose to Anne as soon as she returned to Weston. 

Apne might, and did feel both disappointment and uneasiness, 
and yet she could hardly allow herself to acknowledge that she felt 
either; she knew that ^cumstances alone could keep him away. 
She could not doubt his constancy! A woman wherC'^she truly 
loves ^bnlldes implicitly in the object of her love; and there is a 
beauty in the undoubting, unsuspecting purity of her affection ; a 
beauty that we would not wish away, even though it exists only to 
be trampled on, and betrayed. 

Anne Grey thus loved ! and she would not doubt! but timidity 
bade her fear, and she anxiously watched each daV for tj||^i^ ol 
^ her lover. 8he anxiously expected the ^arrival of a to 

announce his coming; but, alas! none appeared! and when Sophy 
and her husband arrived at Weston, about a month after Anne 
had quiled Alford, she had neither seen nor heard any thing about 
him. * 

Yes! 1 forgot — she had indeed seen one thing. She had seen 
his name in the paper! .\moDgst the list of di.stinguished visitors 

staying at the Duke of ’s, , enumerated iu the iMoriiing Post, 

and Court Journal, stood one name — one name that she had a strange 
facility of descrying amongst a hundred others. 

“What a pretty blush, my dear Anne!” said Charlotte l)av«uitry 
to her, after watching her a few minutes in her agreeable task of 
reading the newspajier. “That ju'ctty blush announces something. 
1 suppose he is dead or married? No — not quite unhappy enough 
for that; but still not quite pleased! ‘A proposed matrimonial al- 
liance, between the daughter of a noble Earl, and the wealthy and 
fashionable Mr. Temple!’ What not that, Anne?” a« Anne blushed 
still more deeply, and shook her head. “Well, what is it?” said 
Charlotte, getting up and looking over her shoulder. 

Anne laughed, tried to push Chailottc [)layfully away, and pu( 
licr hand over the tell-tale paragraph 
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“All! thank you, Anne, doai*! you have just shown me the place, 
and now” — hiking' hold of her hand, and peeping under it, “let 
me see what it is! Ah, ha! exactly,” said she, with playful cxul- 
laliun, giving Anne a kiss. 

“Exactly as I thought!” ‘ Mr. Ternplie I’ ‘Distinguished party ol 
fashionables!' Well, I hope he enjoys his distinguished party oi 
fashionables, and 1 hope he will come soon, and try what a distin- 
guished party of ?i«-fashionables will say to him I * “ Ah, Xnne ! 
never think to deceive me !” said Charlotte, half seriously, “ 1 read 
Edward Temple in that face as plain as I could read any thing. 
Hut, Anne, why did you look so grave? ^ Why did the sight oThis 
name in that paper make feel sad ? *'^Do not deny that this is a 
weakness* Anne ! Why should he not be gay ? why should he not 
enter intev society, and enjoy society — be agreeable and liVely as 
ever? If he believes that you love him, this should only ad4 to 
his power of enjoyment. You perhaps feel differently. You feel 
that ifou cohld not enjoy any thing so much when he is absent. 
Hut,. Anne, you must remember that this is a woman's feeling. 
.Men;?TO not r^lemble us in the steadiness — the absorbing nature of 
our Ifi^e. Love is merely a plaything to them! it is put off and on^ 
and does not atlect their whole thoughts and feelings and conduct 
and happiness, US' it does with us. We cannot smile and be gay, and 
seek admiration whilst we are doubtful of the affections of those we 
love : whilst we are in ignorance whether they arc in health and 
happiness — whether they arc not suffering in mind and body ; 
suffering perhaps from doubts of our constancy ! Hut, Anne, it is 
different with men. It is no proof that 31r. Temple is not attached 
to you because he can be entering into gaiety ; whilst he is uncertain 
of your constancy, your health, happiness, existence even (for he 
may not be quite sure of that certainly) — of which he might assure 
himself immediately by coming to see you ! Hut this is no proof 
that he does not love you, Anne, as much as ever ! No proof that 
he will not come in due course of time and make his proposals — 
just as he should do ” said she, playfully turning to her. “ Nay, 
Anne, grave still! Still graver than when I first saw you ponder- 
ing and blushing over that name. Foolish child !” 

“Yes, it is foolish, Charlotte,” said Anne, “ but 1 cannot help itV’ 
and she turned away her head to hide the tears that filled hei* eyes. 
. ('harlotte perceived it, and said, with a softened kindness in her 
\oiee and manucr, “3Iy poor .Vnne! I did not Vxpect this!” am! 
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Anne turned towards her again, and made an efFort to overcome 
the weakness of which she was ashamed. 

“It is foolish indeed, Charlotte,” said she, trying to smile : “but 
it is over now. There, you see, I can smile,” as she wiped her 
tears away. “ And now Siwill say one word, Charlotte, whilst we, 
arc on the subject, and then, no more to-day — no more till — •Well, 
never mind that!” she said, slightly smiling. ‘^But, Charlotte, I 
inust*do him the justice to say that, whatever a momentary weak- 
ness may cat^e me to feel, or /ooA- (as you read my looks), I have 
not in my heart the least doubt of Air. Temple's constancy, and af- 
fection for me. I feel certain that he will return to make me the 
offer of his hand, whenever circumstances will allow him to do so. 
If I were not — if 1 believed that he had forgotten to love me, or had 
never really loved me, his character would be very diffecent to that 
I imagine it to be — very different to that which I love and 
esteem. I should feel that I had been mistaken in loving him, 
and that he was unworthy of my affection. But 1 do not ima- 
gine such a thing I cannot! 1 think too highly of him, not to 
trust implicitly in his constancy and affection. Now, Chai^lotte, I 
have told you w'hat I really think on the subject ; so do not watch my 
looks again. They are nothing! They are, it seems, very silly 
things! But I believe,” she added, smiling, “that love, even a 
woman’s love, Charlotte,’ is never very wise. There is always a 
touch of folly about it.” 

“Well, Anne, your love,” said Charloltej affectionately, “ 1 think 
is as free from folly as most women’s, and I admire your senti- 
ments with regard to Mr. Temple : and now I will not s&y a word 
more, for 1 see that you had rather that I should not : and here is 
‘ Alama Grey !’ ‘ Alama !’ — Ah ! Anne! If you knew the feeling those 
words convey to me, when I say them in fun, and feel not in fun, 
that they are not real !— that -they do not belong to me — that I have 
no one to call Alama! No mother, no father, no brother, no sister! 
Yes, Anne, 1 can envy you! even if he deserts and deceives you! 
£vea then, Anne, I could envy you !” and her voice faltered with 
emotion as she spoke. 

“ Dearest Charlotte 1” said Anne with emotion, laying her hand 
on her’s. And now Airs. Grey was within speaking distance of the 
cousins, and no more was said either by Anne or Charlotte. They both 
tried to rouse themselves, and to throw off the feeling of melancholy 
which had been tinconsciously called forth by their conversation. 
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Sophy and Lord Stoketon came to Weston. Henry was at home, 
and the whole family were once more collected together. It was a 
happy reunion. Still it was not perfect happiness ! Where, in- 
deed, is this to be found on earth ? 

If we could look into the hearts of evetyt apparently happy circle 
of smiling faces, we should, perhaps, be surprised to find in all some 
secret grief! To find that, beneath the smiling oxterlor, there lay 
concealed in sdl some sorrows, or cares, which mingled with nheir 
happiness and prevented it from being, what to the superficial ob- 
server it appeared, what it never is on e&rth — perfect ! There are 
smiling faces, and beaming looks, and glad-toned voices ; and there 
is indeed much of happiness, but it cannot be perfect ! 

In lookkig into the hearts of the members of one family, now 
assembled round the winter’s hearth, or now watching the summer 
sunset, another cause for wonder strikes us. We believe that, 
having unveiled the secrets of one, jieed look no farther: that 
the heart of each will probably be alike. Hut no ! we look again ! 
DiUcrent woes and cares dwell in each ! Even in one small family 
circle each member, so apparently alike, is yet so different. Though 
the same griefs are affecting all, they are felt differently, they touch 
on different chords. The human heart, we say, and we know, is 
the same. If we read of sentiments, joys or woes described, we 
own alike their truth. They are our feelings, joys, or woes : yet, 
aimongst the multitude of hearts that are beating in the world — that 
are throbbing with pain, or fluttering with joy, there are not, per- 
haps, two that are beating alike — whose joys and woes affect them 
in the sanje manner. The variations are numberless. Perhaps no 
two, at any given moment, will beat in every respect to the same 
emotions : there are likenesses — but this is all ! there are always 
some slight exceptions — some differences! Even with sisters, of 
almost the same age, where circumstances, education, and situation 
arc alike to each ; yet, look into the hearts of both, and even there 
we shall sec that, however great the similitude of face, manner, and 
tone, yet in that busy world of feeling lie things unknown and 
strange to each ; and this, perhaps, without either perceiving that 
they have a thought or feeling in variance. Yet, so it is ! and no 
less true it is that there pver lurks in human nature some secret 
woe, some secret alloy. We can never be perfectly happy, though, 
in those hours of domestic peace, in those family reunions, in those 
quiet homes of England, we may more nearly approach the per- 



fection of earthly bliss than elsewhere. Yel, even here earth has 
Us sway. Earth breathes on the hearts of all with her cold chill 
breath, and the summer i1owei*s of joy that would have gladly 
bloomed, are touched and withered ; their beauty is impaired even 
ill those calm and peacefij^^glish homes. 

HI list, then, the family ctt^le, now again united at Weston, form 
an exception to this general rule ? Oh, no ! Mr. and Mrs. Grey, 
and their famHy, were by far too common-place to be diilerent to 
the rest of the world. Even at Weston there was no perfect hap- 
piness. All, perhaps, had*cares and troubles of their own. Anne 
Grey was not exempt. The continued absence of Edward Temple 
was no slight cause of ufieasinc^s to her ; and her avowal of per- 
fect confidence in his constancy was fully put to the tcsi, as week 
after week he remained absent, and she heard no tidipgs of him 
but those the papers brought, where his name was seen amongst 
the lists of the gay and' th^fashionable assembled together, ‘ to 
partake,’ as they said, ‘ of the hospitalities of some noble duke,’ 
‘ distinguished marquis,’ or ‘ hospitable earl!’ This, at least, sceinetl 
to prove that he was well and happy. She would scarcely’ Allow 
herself to fancy many evils, or to fear more than once or t^iice in 
every day that she would never see him again ! 

Anne Grey was sensible and calm, but still she could not l>ui 
fed the absence of her lover for so long a time ! He who had left 
her with the avowal of love but half uttered, with her consent Iml 
half accorded. He who had quitted her with the anxiety for uKJct 
ing again, the pain at parting so visibly expressed in his counte 
nance and manner. He who had asked her to allow him to hope, 
to allow him to explain w'hen next they met. Gould he willingly 
remain in uncertainty for the sake of enjoying the society of stran 
gers, mere acquaintances, perhaps ? What lover would so Unger i’ 
What lover would not lly to obtain an assurance so dear to his 
wishes, to explain what want of time and opportunity before had 
left, unexplained and unexpressed, within his heart ? Oh, no ! It 
could not be ! There was some cause to keep him away — some 
thing to which he unwillingly and impatiently submitted — he must 
— he would cornel the moment he was at lilierty to do so. Aum 
would not allow herself to doubt : his absence should only cast a 
slight shade' upon her happiness. So she wislio<l ! so she resolved ! 
Yet the shade' was there, and who can say that whilst it liiigered.'l 
should not darken into a deeper gloom i’ 



William’s love for Charlotte continued, and so did Charlotte’s 
unconscious encouragement. Anne sighed over it, but ‘ it could 
not be helped !’ words on the value of which we have elsewhere 
remarked. 

Another cause of uneasiness which ^ji^jted for Anne will require 
•i little explanation. It will be asked,"^^s Sophy Stoketon’s va- 
lily, her sellishness, her love of gaiety, extinct ? Did Sophy Stoke- 
>on retain no resemblance to Sophy Grey? When Appe saw Irer at 
Alford in the quiet of home, loving and beloved by her husband, 
she thought that any little faults she hcftl ever possessed had been 
? - nounced at the altar where she had sworn to love, honour, and 
obey ; or, if they still existed, it was in ^ch an amiable form as 
scarcely l« be reprehensible. Her vanity, if there at all, was only 
because her husband liked to see her admired ; she liked society 
bcfjj.isc (jcorgc liked it, and appeared in it to such advantage. He 
A as such a general favourite ! and it was delightful going out with 
him, as she saw that he enjoyed it ! 

I’his Anne saw at Alford ; but at Weston a little snup^on of 
Sophy’s’ less permissible vanity and selfishness threw an addi- 
tional shade over the happiness of the family reunion. She ob- 
served symptoms of uneasiness in Lord Stoketon, ^slight, certainly, 
but still they existed, as Sophy displayed her love of gaiety, her 
fondness for admiration. ‘ To what will this lead in time?’ ‘ Will 
it lead to domestic happiness and contentment ?’ were questions 
quite involuntary, and which Lord Stoketon scarcely allowed him- 
self to ask ; but yet they were sometimes asked, and were never 
satisfactorily answered. Anne asked herself the same questions. 
She had more time to reply, but she hoped instead of replying ! 
There was yet another and a deeper cause of uneasiness to mar 
tlie happiness of that happy month of domestic reunion. This was 
the renewed doubt about Charlotte Daventry. Insanity — mental 
derangement — madness ! these were words which at times rang in 
Anne’s ears, which seemed to haunt her. She could not shake 
them off — she could not dispcl them! but she strove once more to 
hope. 

Hope ! blessed boon ! gracious gift to the meek and humble 
mind, to the sa’d and sinking spirit. Hope whispers, and the sinking 
heart is glad once more, the sad and tearlul eyes again are raised 
with bright intelligence. I lope whispers ! 13ut is that whisper ol 
<rarth ? Is that bright beam of earth or heaven ? ph ! if of earth. 



how vain and Heeting : why do we listen to his words? who that 
has read these beautiful lines of Bishop Heber’s has not felt a wish 
in his heart that the hope which whispers to himself may be of 
heaven and not of earth ! 


\'V 

Reflected oh the Lake, I love 
To mark the star of evening glow. 

So tr<*inquil in the Heaven above. 

So restless in the wave below. 

Thus, Heavenly hope is all serene, 

But earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 

Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 

As false ^Sfid fleeting as ’tis fair. 

IIebrr. 


CHAPTER XLVl. 

When Lord and Lady Stoketon returned to Alford, they took 
Charlotte Daventry with them. After the happiness of a month 
passed in their society, it was melancholy for Anne to be left with- 
out either them or her usual companion, Charlotte. However, 
Henry, her dear boy Henry, was at home ; moreover she thought 
that Edward Temple would not always be amongst distinguished 
parties at dukes' houses, and that he might at last come seek the 
heartfelt welcome of a simple, yet affectionate being at Weston. 
This was only expectation 1 and, after all, expectation is a poor thing 
to make oneself happy upon : it was lucky Anne had something 
better to drive away the sadness of a separation. She had Henry’s 
animated face, his boyish glee, and comfortable chats to cheer 
her. 

She loved Henry with all her heart : she loved him as he loved 
her, and that was in no trifling, careless way. He was devotedly 
fond of Anne, and he thought her perfection. She was his own 
darling Anne, to whom he told every secret, and who was always 
ready to listen to him, and to feel for him, and who had, as he said, 
“ such right notions,” and “ was always so sensible !” Sometimes 
he thought for n moment that she was wrong — for a day, or a 
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mouth, perhaps, when her opinion went against his wishes ; but it 
alwajs ended in his Hnding she was right. 

One day when he and Anne were sitting alone together, Henry 
pul on a very grave face ; “ Anne, I have something to tell you,” 
s«^ he very seriously. “ Something I want to talk to you about.” 
jWne was almost frightened ; she expected to hear that he had got 
into some difiiculty, in which he required her assistance; but she 
W’as soon relieved as he proceeded very gravely ; ‘t You kitbw, 
Ai:ne, that I have often talked to you about your marrying, but f 
always said that I could not find any o^ic good enough for' you. 
However, at last I have found a person who, T think, is exactly 
suited to you. He would be just good enough, and would make you 
really hap|^, and I meant to tell you as soon as they were all gone 
out of the house, and you had time to think about it, that you may 
consider whether it would not do very well.” 

Anne smiled, and was going to say something rather in jest, but 
Henry looked grave ; she saw she must be serious ; so she tried to 
compose her features and listened. 

“ You know, Anne, I have been always looking out for a hus- 
band for you: and at last I have found the very person F wanted. I 
have not seen him myself ; but I am told that he is a j/ery fine, hand- 
some-looking fellow : moreover I asked particularly, because I know 
what you think about that, whether he was very quiet and gentle- 
manlike in his manners and appearance, and he is remarkably so ; 
and very clever, agreeable, and rich. But after all, that is not the 
thing. I know better of him than all this : I know a really good 
trait of hitq : 1 know that he is one of the finest, most generous, 
noble-hcarled fellows in all England.” 

Henry’s face glowed with the enthusiasm of his admiration as he 
spoke. Anne was pleased with the sentiment, and touched by it ; 
but still she had some difiiculty to refrain from smiling. However 
Henry did not pei'ccivc it, but went on, whilst Anne was still left in 
ignorance of the name of his hero — her future husband. 

He went on, and with an animated countenance related some 
circumstances respecting a steward, and a poor man — a farmer on 
the estate, who^might have been ruined by the roguery of this stew- 
ard, had not Anne’s destined husband interfered, and by his active 
exertions, his generous interference (and all against bis'^own in- 
terest), saved the poor man. He had done it all in such a noble. 



ycl sensible and jndicious, way. The whole school had rung wiih 
his praises. Henry had listened, he said— had asked “ Is he mar 
ried and received a satisfactory reply — “ i\o ! he was unmarried : 
and tJien he settled at once to himself, “ This is the very person for 
Anne.” it was not a single instance of his generosity and good 
sense ; some of the boys af his school lived near his place, and IicotII 
him praised, and knew that he was so much beloved and respected. 

Henry stopped, and then, looking at Anne, when he had related 
all these circumstances, said to her, “ Well, Anne, is not he a line 
fellow?” 

“ Yes, indeed,”«said Anne, “ he seems to be a very perfect cha- 
racter;” and she was in truth only saying what she thought. . 

“ Aye, Anne, 1 knew you would say so ?” 

“ And now, Henry, I want to know his name ?” 

“ Oh! his name! yes, I forgot — but Anne, do not you think it 
will do? *He comes into this neighbourhood, I hear, sometimes, so 
you will be able to see liirn. Perhaps you hnvr seen him, by the 
way? His name is Temple — Kdward Temple, of Temple-court.” 

“ .^Ir. Temple!” said Anne, starting, and turning away hc^r lace 
to conceal the pleasure which she guessed was too cvidentlyl^intcd 
there. It was sp singular, so delightful to have heard such a trail, 
such praises of him — to iliscover, when she only expected to he 
amu.scd by Henry’s boyish scheme, that tlic hero of Ijis imagination' 
was the very person whom she loved. 

She tried to compose her I’eaturcs to a proper degree of pleasure, 
and then said “ 1 know Mr. Temple, Henry !” . ■ 

“ You know him !” said Henry, with a joyful look. “ You know 
him ! "VVell, and Anne ?” in a tone of animated inquiry , expecting 
Anne to tell him that she should be delighted to marry him!. 

“ Well, Henry,” said Anne, blushing and looking down to conceal 
her. blush. “ I think you have done him justice : that, is, .1 think— 

I should think he was equal to the opinion you have formed 
of him.” 

“ You should think! you think ! but Anne, are you not sure t’ 
said Henry, eagerly taking hold of her hand, and looking her full 
in the face. Anne could not stand the inquiring scrutiny of this 
look, for she knew that there was a certain couscioiisness depicted 
m her face ; she dctcrmincil to attempt no farther concealment, 
and she made Henry — her ow'n dear boy Henry quite happy — 



in tli'liBl’-tj wilh- telling him lluit she lovo<l ICdward 

‘rein))le, and (Initslie belic\ed Kd’ward Temple loved lier. She 
ended by begging him to he d.isereet. 

“I)is(;reel! Aye, Anne,” said Henry, proudly, “When did you 
ever know me fail in discretion ? 1 ana to be trusted, Anne. You 
may tell me every secret of yonr heart, and you need not (tear that 
I shall blab^” and Henry then returned to liM delight, his surprise, 
and his wondw when 3Ir.’ Temple would come; ami why hh did 
not come ; and to ask Anne over and over again for^a dcsci-iption 
of him — his looks — his conversation— whether , ho rode well — 
whether he had ever called her ‘Anne’ by mistake, instead of 
'■Al iss(h-ey ?’ and Henry looked a little disappointed, and doubl- 
fnl for a .sujinent, \yhen he found he never had. Hut it did not 
nialtei-! It was cej’tain he was a fine fellow, and very fond of 
Anne, and that she was vei-y tolerably fond of him, and hov he 
should* like him for a brother! Henry had also more serious feel- 
ings to express. There was mingled so much right-mindedness and 
goodness of heart with his boyish view of things, that Anne xvas 
delighted with him. • 

His impatieiu'e was the only thing with which she had to find 
fault. His excessive impatience lor Ihlward Tample’s proposal 
nia<le Aniu! find that her own impatience could not be kept in such 
steady discipline, whilst she had to cai l> that of Henry ; nor to help 
being vexed that he did not come, when she heard Henry’s wonder 
and vexation expressed most aiolenlly every day. Still, it was very 
agieeable to iiavc to talk to him on the subject, and llie three 
weeks of ( liarlolte Daveiilry’s ahsenee passed less slowly than they 
would otherw ise have done. 

(’barlolle letiuncd; and how had the time pjissed.with her? "Of 
course just as all time spent from home sounds in relation, when 
it becomes a tiling of the past. 

“Oh it had been so happy!” w'as ('harlotte’s answer. “ If you 
had only been there, Anne ! f wanted you every day. We had 
a great «leal of gaiety and visiting.”* 

“And Sopliy?” — 

“She is so^ well and in such spirits and she is so much ad- 
mired,” added ( 'harlotte, ill l ather a difi'ereiit tone, hut it was soon 
excliaiiged again for one more animated. “ She is the reigning 
belle of the county, and receives her homage very prettily.” 

“ And Lord Stoketon ?" 



“ oil, Lord Stokelon, he is so much beloved — Yes, that is 
the woi’d for him. Kvery one loves him. I low happy Sophy 
ought to be !” 

“ Yes, she is happy, indeed !” said Anne with some little emo- 
tion and a sigh. 

“ Sho is very fond of gaiety,” said Charlotte. Amie looked* 
inquiringly at her, but there was nothing in her manner that 
betol«med any pfeculiar meaning. Anne was satislied. 


( IIAPTKPP XfA ll. 

Man is notoriously a social animal : as if to jirove it, we*spend 
the greater part of our lives in seeing one another, hating om* 
another, envying one another. If this is not the proof, it is at 
least the consequence of ijnr sociability. 

There was a great deal of visiting, receiving of visitors, and 
what is politely styleil gaiety, going on whilst (’harlolte remained 
with the Stoketon.s. Sophy Stokelon, with (he rest of (he witi hi, 
enjoyed gaiety (commonly so called) with all her heart. She en- 
joyed and sought it perhaps a little too much ; for it w as more than 
her husband wished. 

Hut. then, as ('harlotle Ifaveiitry said to her as (hey sat workiiii; 
together in the morning, “ my dear Sophy, you are so pretty and 
.so nice, and Lord Stokelon loves so much to see you admired, that 
you ought not to be shut up at home with no one but ■■ Airs. (Jibson, 
ma’am i” or ‘ Air. Larkin, me Lady to see you ; ’’and (Jliarlotic 
gave anadmirable imitation of the said Airs, (obsonand Air. Larkin , 
which makes Sopliy laugh. 

“ If you had not been such ii good mimic, I w'ould not Iiom; 
agreed with you,” said she. W ill you do it once more: or 
k^p it for George this evening ?” 

“ With all my heart, if he will not wish to give you a full dose 
of A1p.s. Gibson profirr. If he will be satislied with Alr.s. (iibson 
sham, I will do any thing in the world for him. Hut serioiiMy, 
Sophv, I could not like him if hj? were the sort of husb.and to 
keep you aUvays ut home. .A domestic -felicity man, who never 
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enjoyed any domestic felicity in his life ! or if he did, singly, for 1> 
am sure he never would allow any one else to enjoy it !” 

• Sophy laughed and Sophy sighed. 

Cieorgo likes me to go into society,” she said in a gentle voice. 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, “Oh yes 1” after a little pause as if she 
a’euiemhered that her y/e,v had not been sufficiently assenting. 
•‘ Oh yes, Sophy.” 

“ I5y the siic in a different lone, and i^lter a few mi- 

nn.es’ pause, “ liowoddit was wlien^ou spoke of Captain Herbert 
belore you married, that you never told me that Fic was^^good- 
looking/’ ^ 

(Jood -Looking ! did not 1 ?” said Sophy, *''■ but I am not sure 

Sophy!’’ interposed Cliarlottc. lie is one of the hand- 
[)eo*ple I ever saw : but then I have an interest in him, poor 

iMi, ' 

' S’oor man said Sophy, and why poor man ? ’ 

’"For sljame, Sopliy ! how cruel to ask; — but I forgot ; you 
probably tlo not see wlial I cannot help perceiving. With all iiis 
gaiety and assume<l i\irelessuess, is there not a sigh for a lady he 
once loved / Is tlien^ not a hidden pang for a lc%dy he once loved 
and y S’or a lady wlio laughs and jorr/r^s- y SopJiy, wlmt 
do you say to that said CdiarloUe, half seriously, half jestingly, 
-ui iiing her eves full on Hopliy with a look of inquiry. 

M r d'*i=t rhai!ot(t%” .*>aid S()j>hy, averting hei* face, hut just 
laughin.v et i/ilo., how citu you laiicy any thing so rthsurd 

Al)::»urJ said (’harlotle. Vvell I suppose it is right for you 
10 think s >, " Tlwy laugh who win.,’ buL you iniir^t allow me to 

diink for* myso!.!:. / may bve sorry; J hfns/ indeed, when I look at 

my J.a<ly StokeU.ni here,” turning and playfully fixing her eyes iqipii 
Sophy, Let joe look ; Is liiis a form to be forgotten ? Is this 
a face to be hulked al with inipiinily ? to be loved once aikd then — 
nay, nay, my dear Lady Stoketoii, do not veil your beauties from 
my sight — do not hide the idol from its worsliippor, before your 
graces arc half told.” ("harlotte laughingly continued, as Sophy 
interrupted her by plaeiiig^icr bands bclos'c her eyes. I should 
liave raised you to the skies if you had not closed my vision at once, 
Sophy, you tyrant. But as you will not let mo iinish apostrophis- 
ii^, we will leave it to Captain Herbert to do the rest '; and he w ill do 
?t from his heart; and you — One thing ho\vevt?r, Sophy,” said 

J8 ♦ 



Charlotle, dropping hcl* mock heroic lone, and speaking seriously, 
almost 'Aitli emotion — “ You are perfect, — Yoii have not an atom 
of vanity, or you would be Haltered by having inspired such a senti' 
uicnt in the heart of a man like Captain Herbert.” 

Sophy did not speak : there was a moment’s silence, and then 
Charlotte, with a lively air as if she had forgotten the subject on* 
which tj^ had been talking, or wished to have no ||aore of it, walked 
awaye ahdi 0 |^eniDg the window' whicl^cd into the garden, was 
soon amongst the flowers, losing Sophy to reflect alone. 

Wljipther tier reflections were pleasing or not, I cannot say. 
i^Whetber they called forth a smile, or a sigh ? but (’harlotte Da- 
ventry, as she stooped oyer a cluster of blooming flow'ers, had a 
smile of triumph in her eyes. , 

“ My lady b^ght!” fell softly from her lips. “ As lovely and as 
frail as these. Your fates are alike!- But a light wind blows, you 
are bowed to the carlbi apd your sweetness and beauty are then but 
a dream. Frail flower! frail lady! Flutter and dance alike in the 
breeze, and the sun, and the .summei' air! (iay flowers! gay lady, 
bloom awhile!” 

“ How pretty my cousin. Lady Stoketon, is!” said Charlotte Da- 
ventry to Captain Herbert, as she was dancing with him at a race 
ball. “ Certainly she is vecy lovely!” exclaimed she, as she looked 
towards the place where Sophy was sitting. “ Hat I suppose,” 
she added, laughing, “ it is against etiquette to praise one’s 
cousin.” 

“ Oh no ! 1 think not,” said Captain Herbert. “ Or, at any rate, 
31iss Daventry may do what she pleases ; only you' must allow me 
to say ill return, How lovely Lady .Stoketon’s cousin is* ’ slightly 
bow'ing to her with an air as mitcli as to Sciy, You ought to be flat- 
tered at receiving even such a compliment from me. 

‘^You have not yet found out that I liate^compliaienls,” said 
Charlotte, laughing, “and you have not yet answered my question, 
or rather my remark. I said, how lovely Lady Stoketon is!” 

“ How shall 1 excuse myself,” said Captain Herbert carelessly, 

“ both for paying a compliment, and not paying one ? IJut I forgot. 
Lady Stoketon is very pretty and Capain Herbert said so as if 
he thought that even this was the praise which civinty demanded. 

“ I thought you had been a great friend, consequently a great 
admirer, of my cousin ?” said Charlotte, inquiringly, and with a 
little surprise. “ Sophy so often speaks of you !” 
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Captain Hcrb(^t gave a little start; whaf man would not have 
been flattered ? 

“ I am flattered I” said he, but he said so, as if he wished to 
imply that he did not care whether Lady Stoketon, beautiful, cap- 
tivating, and agreeable as she was, thought or s]p)ke about him or 
Yiot, “ I am flattered,” said he, and he glanced at himself in a 
mirror, probably for the pleasure of convincing himself t^C it was 
easier for the attention o^fnan like him to flatter, tjiau to be flat- 
tered by the thoughts or admiration of any man or woman in the 
world. * 

“ She said the other day she thought you had foi;gotten her,” 
s^id Charlotte, “ and that you must have mii||[aken her for some 
other pereon.” 

“ Did she ? . said Captain Herbert, whilsf a smile curled on his 
lip that seemed to betoken that he was not quite indiflerent to the 
interest felt for him by a very pretty woman. “ 1 am quite shocked 
— quite grieved! 1 must have becnunpardonably rude, I am afraid,” 
and his eye glanced towards the place where Sophy was sitting, 
smiling, laughing, and talking to a circle of men surrounding her, 
who were too idle, or too well occupied, to dance. Charlotte saw 
his glance.” 

“ Do look at my cousin now,” said she. “ how very pretty she 
looks at this moment!” 

“ She is very lovely!” said Captain llerberL 

“ She is such a dear creature!” continued Charlotte, who seemed 
fully bent on praising her cousin that evening. “ How young she 
looks to Ije a chaperon !” 

“ She is very young and very beautiful,” said Captain Herbert, 
and he sighed. > 

“ And it is that which makes you speak so gravely, 1 suppose 
said Charlotte, laughing. “ Arc you envious of her gaiety, beauty,, 
or happiness, Captain Herbert?” 

“ Of all three, if they take away so much of your attention whilst 
1 am dancing with you,” was his reply. “ You do not allow mo 
the privilege of being serious, then. Miss Daventry p” added he, 
shortly after. 

“ Certainly not, when you are speaking of the perfections of my 
cousin.” 

“ At other times, then ?” said he. 

/'l 

i“ II you please,” said Charlotte, “ you may sigh all day — groan 
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— shed tears if you will — look grave and inorali;^ — only not when 
you are dancing with me, or speaking of Sojlhy Stoketon. Nhe 
said of you, by the by, that she did not suppose you w'ere troubled 
with much sensibility. I remember her saying it, so do not ex- 
claim against it. Jt was Sophy told me so, and I must believe that 
she knows your diaracter. She said, moreover, that she thoughi 
you co.^^,SOon forget old friends — that you loved variety. There; 
you see that ypur real character has be^(|l displayed ta me, and that 
I am at liberty to quarrel with your being serious because 1 know 
that it is not natural to you.” 

Captain Herbert ought .to have been flattered still more with 
Sophy than witli (^larlolte Daventry at that moment, and his cyi^s 
certainly did wander|||^o the corner of the room where she was 
seated. 

The music ceased. Chailottc w’as taken to her chaperon. That 
chaperon was Lady Stoketon. Captain Herbert lingered for a little 
time near her, a.s .Sophy w;js busy talking. .She was loo much 
occupied to look towards Charlotte and her partner, and he with- 
drew with a slight accession of pride apparent in his parting bow., 
as he relinquished (’harlotte to ifie care of the young and lovely 
Lady Stoketon, \yho could not find time even to remark Ins pre- 
sence. 

• “ A little pique,” thought Charlotte, as -she seated herself; ‘‘ u 
little flattered vanity! ‘IMy gallant (Captain and my pretty bride, 
bevyarc! Take good care of yourselves! — Take care, if you can!" 


CHAPTKH ALVIlf. 

Charlotte had the art of winning conlidenee, and .she had mor* 
secrets confided to Imr than were ever before conlided to any liv- 
ing being. 

Will it be wondered then, that Lord .Stoketon should make a. 
confidante of her, even though he had not the slightest idea, for 
some time, that lie had any confidcuocs to make ? yet, sti-angc tt> 
say, he had once dropped a hint to ('harlolte that he wished .Sophy 
was not quite so fond of gaiety : he never thought of making a con- 
fidence when he .said so, and yet it ended in nothing less, and he 



•spoke to i’lmrlotte of his fc:jirs that Sophy was too fond of society 
and aduiiralioii. Till he began to talk of it, he was not qiiilc cer- 
lain whether he wished otherwise; but when lie had opened his 
heart to her, nothing was so certain as tliat lie felt a great deal of 
uneasiness, and that lie had very great cause to. do so; that, in 
•short, he hsjtd not felt half so much as he might have done, and 
that it was not easy to be sufficiently unhappy on the occasion. 
was fortunate^ he though|^-that he had such a sensible, kind-hearted 
girl, as Charlotte, to advise with. What will be said, when we 
venture to disagree with Lord Stoketon — when w'e v^enture to say,, 
that it had been fortunate for him, had he been deprived of such 
a kind and judicious counsellor? 

(^diarlotte Daventry left Alford in three weeks from her first ar- 
rival there. A shade had passed over the imalloyed happiness 
\nnc had*looked on with delight but a few months back. Did 
time dispel the shade? . No, it deepened, — it was settled there! 

Clfarlotte Daventry ^■etiirned to Weston. She had found hap 
piness : she left a blight ; and she returned to Weston, gay and 
smiling as ever, and was warmly, fondly welcomed by Anno Grey. 

“ How pretty this bright sun makes every thing look !” said Anne 
(o (.’harlotte, one day as the sun shone in gaily at the drawing-room 
window at Weston, lighting up the landscape without, and ani- 
mating with its cheerful gleams the room within. 

“ After all, Charlotte! there is nothing like home, 'rhere is no 
happiness -no perfect happiness like that which home gives!” 

.Vnne’s countenance . relleclcd he^ expression. There was a 
contented smile on her lips; a bright yet ipiiet gladness in her ejes 
as shte spoke. 

“ And after all what ?” said Charlotte, smiling. “ I must know' ■. 
of what that eloge on home -is apropos ?” 

“ Apropos then,” said Anne, “ to our going to Dashwood nej^t 
week, I had my own way, I never would stir from home aj^ain ; * 
— provided I could keep you all happy and contented around me,” 
added she. “ Who would ever Icave^he enjoyment of home ? live 
quiet peaceful feel — the happiness of retiring to bed each night, 
trusting that one has passed the day innocently and profitably ! the 
happiness of’waking each morning to a sense of duties, easy and 
pleasant to be performed, where one is sure of affection to reward , 
and look kindly on every slight failing in their performance! To 
kilow that one can add cheerfulness and comfort to those one love‘ ! 



Oh ! surely, home is a happy place ! who would ever wish to'^leave 
it ?” and Anne turned her eyes, beaming with grateful happiness, 
to I lie placid scene from the window brightly touched with the 
rays of the setting sun. 

Charlotte was silent for a few minutes. She was stooping over 
her embroidery frame, and her face was concealed as she bent 
over it. 

“ Yei,*’ she said at length, “ you are i^n enthusiast,, we all know, 
about home, * I really arn very fond of it, but 1 cannot say that 1 
dislike a sight of the bcau-ipondc too!” 

In the evening the family were all assembled; some working, 
some drawing, some reading; Henry making a fishing net, with 
Anne’s assistance out of hard-knof-difliciilties, and long ■rtitches. 

There had been a little music; harp, piano, and singing— the 
merry catch of “ three blind mice,” in which William and Henry 
both joined. Then a new book had just arrived, and Mr. Crey 
was as^cd to read some of it aloud, and, lilS; a good father, he con- 
sented ; and how delightfully the work and drawing proceeded a.s 
he read ! 

Could any one have looked in on that happy family party, they 
might have said, No wonder that such a w'ord as ‘ comfortable’ 
was needed and invented by the English ! What but ‘confortablc’ 
could express what is here before us ? With no excitement ! no 
alfuring gaiety! no ‘ spectacle!’ no vanity lo be llattered ! no well- 
studied graces to be displayed! It is peace and liappiness, serene, 
and still as the fair unclouded brow of that gentle being, Anne 
Grey ! She, who made the charm of home — who was formed to 
, smile away displeasure — to boar reproof, (o bear it herself instead 
of others — to be unrepining, to chase away care by cheerful looks, 
and cheerful words, to bo pleased when others were, to laugh 
when others laughed — to weep when others wept ! 

“ Well, Charlotte,” said .Anne, as with a happy kiss she wished 
her good-night; “ do not you think with me, that there is ‘ no plat:e 
like home!’ asthchand orgajjshave assured us forafew years past?” 

“ Yes, I do, and good-night, viia varlna /” 

“ Happy ! yes,” said Charlotte Daventry, as she stood musing in 
her room after .Anne had closed the door. “ Yes, she has griefs 
and cares, yet she is contented and iinrcpining! she is happy in 
conscious goodn^s — unspotted — sinless in thought. Ha|)py, happy, 
being! And I,” she e.\claimcd with vehemence, “ I, what aiiijl? 
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wbat have happiness and Charlotte' Daventfy to do with one ano- 
ther? Oh! father! father!” and she threw herself upon the bed in 
lucntal agony; “ why leave this bitter curse upon your child? Why 
glare upon me thus? — always there! Oh, leave me — leave me!” 
she writhed in anguish — “leave me but one moment's peace! I 
•would have wept upon her neck ! J would have iurned — fallen at her 
feet — said, Spurn, despise, contemn me — I would have crouched 
and sued for jvty — for fo^iveness — all — all, to have deserve^ one 
heart-felt smile like hers ! That smile! did it not pierce my heart? 
Oh, (iod ! 1 renounce it all ! I will no mpre ; I will tui*n, and repent, 
aud renounce the task — the odious toil! 

“ lint, ah! Oh, God! Hide me — hide me!” She started wildly 
forward,, stared in horror for a moment, then, covering her face 
willi both her hands, she exclaimed with frantic energy, half 
sereaming*in her agony : “ Oh, God ! t’was, he ! That face — father, 
had 1 forgotten ? had 1 renounced? Oh, no, no!” she added with 
increasing vehemence. “ Oh, no ! Forgive ! forgive !” She started 
forwarti, threw her arms on high, stood erect and firm : her eyes 
Hashing with energetic resolve, looking fixedly on vacancy as if she 
beheld there a being she would address. “Father!” she nllcred, 
whilst still she stood her head bent forw’ani and her arms extended, 
“ Father!” do not glare on me thus! 1 swear to persevere — to. finish 
the work! I swear that lave, nor pity, nor womanly fear, nor ico- 
iHfinhf /ore”— there was a thrilling energy as she pronounced those 
words — “ nor remor.se, shall turn me from my path. Father, 1 
swear, your child ha^bnt for a moment forgotten !” and her alti- 
tude of determination and of energy was gone : the wild Hashing 
of her eyes was over, her hands were folded gently on hcrdiosora. 

“ Yes, but for one moment. What ?” she smiled (oh, the hor- 
ror of such a sfriilc!) “ What, did Charlotte Daventry think she 
had to do with happiness, with innocence ? what strange mistake 1” 
she smiled more bitterly again. “ No, it was a momentary delu- 
sion. It is gone. Dear, happy home ! Yes, that is for her, //ta/ 
was never meant for me. No, mine is hate, revenge, triumph, — 
^ind” — she shuddered, — “ drspair /” 



CHAPTER \M\. 


“ Wish FoiIky has been here, Anue,” said Mrs. Grey, one morn 
ing, “ and thfey want iis all to go to < "lialterton. They have some 
friends coming to them.” ' 

“ IMr. Temple,” perhaps, thought yVnne. She actually laid down 
her work to listen. ^ 

“ A very pleasant party it seems,” said Mrs. Grey. “ There ar<' 
to be — — - but, alasl,^lie interrupted herself. What cati 1 liave 
dune with my scissors ? Anne, arc you sure you have not got them, 
by mistake? 1 am sure 1 had them a moment ago and ’Vlrs. («i-e\ 
got up — looked on the lloor — turned over all the work on tli<i 
tabic, and all (he books, and all the things where they were least 
likely, and to tell the truth, impossible to be; would not listen to 
Anne’s delicate liint that they might be in her work-bag. 

“ Impossible.” 

Anne looked, and looked, and to do her justice, partly for llu- 
sake ol her mother’s work, as well as for her own unsatisfied cii 
riosity as to the irho were to be met at Challcrton. 

“Why, I declare, how very strange,”^xclaimcd Mrs. Grey, 
after the animated seaivh on tables, chairs, solas, and lloor, am! 
under ^Afnne's work, and under her drawing, had lasted for some 
time, Anne’s curiosity increasing every moment to know whether 
Mr. Temple might not, very probably, be named ^longst Chattel' 

. fon guesls.' • 

“ Why, I declare, how strange,” said i>Irs. Grey, “ here they 
arc at last!” and the scissors, true enough, were found in the na- 
tural place — in the work-bag, after all the ingenuity expended by 
Mrs. Grey in supposing them possibly in imjwssible places. 

And then when she was seated again, scissors in hand, she ha<t 
time to think of what she had been saying. 

“ What was it I was talking of, Anne? Cet me see, what was it 1 
was saying? #h! 1 remember, about our going to Chatterton. 
Well, my dear, ypui- father says we must certainly go. The 



leys are to be there, and the Astons— only think, Anne, the Astons! 
Never seen them lor six — no for seven — let me see ! I don’t 
know whether it is not eight years — eight years next March ! Oh ! 
and Mr. Temple is to be. there.” ^ 

Anne’s heart beat twice as quick as usual, her eyes sparkled. 

“ What’s in a name ?” people say. 1 say, a great deal ! Anne 
could have given her mother a kiss cat that moment for^ nothing 
more or less than a naimfl ^ » 

She contented herself with a joyous bound out of the room, 
saying, “ I must go and tell Charlotte!’* * 

IMrs. Grey looked after her for a moment in surprise : ' work 
and 4ong-lost scissors actually fell from her liands as she closed 
the doorS 

“ VN hy, wiiat’s the matter?” thoujjjlit she. “ If it had been Chcar- 
lotte or So|)hy! Well! 1 am ^ad she is^aruiug to enjoy it so 
much!” and .^Irs. (irey settled more comfioWably than ever to lier 
tent-stiloh. 4 

“ l^harlotte! he is to be there! we are to meet him!” said Anne* 
half out of breath, as she shut the door of the room in which Char- 
lotte was occupied in writing. 

“lie is to be there! and wc^arc to meet him! Well, yVnne,” 
said t] larlottc smiling, “ that is clear and comprehensive! 1 wish 
you joy, my dear little, (piict, composed, Anne. If that had been 
me, what a wise reproving look 1 might liave earned !” 

“Charlotte!” said Anne, in a deprecating tone, laughing and 
Itlushing. 

“.\nd^Anue!” rejoined Charlotte, “come! do not let us play, 
at cross questions, or sing different words to the same tune. Let 
us both exclaim iu grand chorus, ‘Mr. Temple!’ Yes! I know! 
bjjLt now for a little clearer view of the case. You said ‘ He is. to 
be there!’ the ke w'ants no explanation, for he read Mr. Temple.-< 
In the lingua, Anne Grey, we turn the pages of the dictionary 
‘ Letter H. lie,’ meaning ‘ l^dward Temple.’ That is clear enough. 
Hut there ! that is doubtful! so I must say, ‘Where?’” 

Anne explained. 

“ Now, Anne, though I kmgh at you a little,” said Charlotte, 

“ you see I can laugh with you too, and I never was so pleased 
with any news in my life, because 1 am sure to what it will lead 
directly : a pleasing event ! .Am I to be brulesmaid?” 
y l‘’or shame, Charlotte!” but Anne was so hpppy, that she «li<l 



noi much mind being laughed at. bore it like a stoic, but she 

was grave for a moment. 

‘ “ Suppose, after all, that he sh.ould not care about me? suppose 

that he should be changed ?” w«5 the cause, or the result of the 
moment's gravity, and she stopped and looked serious. 

‘‘ Suppose, my dear Anne,” said Charlotte, in an equally grave 
voice, •^whilst Anne looked anxiously at her, “ suppose that this 
hous^ iftndt Weston after all!” 

“Charlotte!” said Anne, smiling once more. 

“‘What! are we to begin our duet again ?” said Charlotte, and 
she l^ghed. “ Come, Anne, you must not be foolish and fanciful ! 
You see it will nofc do. Go and be happy as you ought, a#d do 
not mar your happiness by ddhibts, and fears, and nonsense. Even 
I am forded to lecture you. ^Charlotte Daventry lecturing Anne 
Grey!” 

“ 1 wish you were noi> going away to-morrow,” said Anne, per- 
haps because she wished to be lectured, wh^ch was certainly very 
amiable. 

However our wishes, amiable though they may be, or appear 
to be, arc not always gratified ; and on the next day Charlotte Da- 
ventry, went for, a few. days on a\isit to some connexions of her 
father’s, Lady Harriet and Mr. Hinglcy. 

Charlotte had lived in such strict seclusion with her father that, 

. at the lime she came to Weston, there was hardly a person whom 
she knew; and the Bingleys had been almost entire strangers to her. 
They had however met her lately, and claijned the connexion and 
acquaintance. She was now going to visit them for a fcjvv days at 
>,their place, about twenty miles troiii Weston, and it was this en- 
gagement which interfered with Anne Grey’s wish for daily con- 
versation with her, on the subject of a visit to Chmterton. 

. . Charlotte went, and whether Anne shed tears or not at her de- 
parture 1 cannot say ! All who think that she ought to have done so 
.may suppose that she did; all who tiiink that tears were not called 
for, may believe (hat with stoical indifference she uttered ‘ Good 
by,’ with no more sorrow in the tone than Ungers around the 
school boy’s farewell to his school -master, when holiday time re- 
leases school-boy and sehool-inaslcr, alike, from the burthen of each 
other’s society ! 

Soon after Charlotte’s departure,, Isabella Foley called, and her 
opinion on the su|)jccl was audibly expressed in her entering speech : 



“ I thought you would be so lonely v^thout Miss Daventry, that I 
came to see you.” 

Even the- fragments of a broken vase arc sometimes worth pre- 
serving, and even so may the fragments of a conversation be some- 
times wortl» recording. 

. “ I forgot to tell you,” said Isabella, “ what, after all, my heai't is 
full of^ my brother is coming home in abput a week ! Do not you 
congratulate me 1’” said she^#er eyes sparkling with pjieasure. 

Yes, indeed!” said Anne, feeling at the same time a little un- 
pleasant sensation, which she thought, it quite unftecessary to, -• 
show. ’ 

“ Oh! how I wish. Miss Grey,” said Isabella; but she checked 
bci-self, auil only cast an appealing look at Anne. 

\nnc could not misinterpret the look, and the words. 

“ I know* what you wish, I believe,” said Anne, blushing; “but it 
cannot be,” she added more lirmly. , 

“ Arc you so very sure, dear Miss Greyl”’ said Isabella. “ Will 
not time — may it not? — ^Oh ! how happiy dear George ihiglit be, 
and how happy it would make me if you could only — ” 

“ No, no,” said Anne, interrupting her. You know how much 
I esteem your brother : liow much gratitude 1 feel for his favour- 
able opinion — but it never can b(? any other feeling, dear Miss 
tirey; ami indeed,” she added, smiling, “ you are supposing what 
may not be the case. Absence may have altered his feelings, dlid 
I cannot help hoping that it has. lie may no longer desire that 
which he did when he left England.” 

“ No, that is ^ot the case,”. said Isabella, rather sorrowfully. 

“ He mentions you always ! and in this last letter he tells me he is i 
not changed.” 

Anne blushed} Sighed, and looked sorry. It was an unfeigned 
sorrow — an uncoquettish blush and sigh. She wished for George,/ 
Foley’s friendship, but she did not wish_for his love, for she could 
not return it. Though there is. something flattering and soothing 
to the feelings of most young ladies; in the idea of having a poor 
lover constantly sighing and sorrowing, for the sake of their ‘ beaux 
yeux,’ Anne Grey was insensible endugh not to experience this 
pleasure. 

The next day and again the next were spent by Anne in happy 
anticipation of what the following week would bring. She should 
ceijtainly sec Edward Temple : of that there could ^be no doubt, and 



changed! — oh no! he could*not be changed ! What a weak con- 
tcmplildc character that would ^suppose him to be ; it was most 
uncharitable ! Anne Grey’s benevolent heart could noUallow it. It 
was doing him the greatest injustice to entertain a doubt ! he cer- 
tainly would be same ! and perhaps — her heart beat quick at 
(he thoughl, “ perhaps in a few more days” — the barking of Ghar- 
lotfe’s lavontite spaniel j^jat that Ibonient interrupted her trpin ol’ 
Ihoughfi 

It is ..a sad thing, what trifles can dispel the brightest visions — 

‘ demolish the most beautiful castles in the air. But for this little 
spah^l— Sir Isaac Newton’s was nothing to it — Anne might in a 
few more minutes have placed herself in the presence of Mr. Tem- 
ple, have listened W’ith glowing happiness to the avowal oj his love. 

But Fido dispelled the pleasing vision, and she rctuiaied to the 
house watching its gambols, and thinking whether a nlack or a 
brown -dog were the preltiest; or an Italian greyhound much to be 
preferred to a spaniel. Certainly for placing in a sketch! 

“ IjCttCrs! any for me, mama ?” said Anne, 

“ Yes, one, my dear, from Charli^te, I think.” 

“ 1 am glad of that !” and Anne took thc^elter to her room. “ She 
is a dear girl to have written !” thought she. 


CHAPTKB L. 

When Anne had taken off her bonnet and sha^lj she opened 
.letter with a comfortable feeling of pleasure, which tho^c imt arcus 
tomed to the receipt of letters on business may perhaps understand. 

She broke the seal — glanced down the page — turned to the he - 
ginning, whilst her colour miglit have been observed to moiitU to 
her cheeks, and even spread trfher temples. 

“ I am going to give yoii pain, dearest Anne,” were (he first 
words, 

Anne had already seen Mr. Temple’s name in thn^ long and 
closely written letter. She saw that Charlotte had met him. ller 
hand shook so violently, she could scarcely hold the letter, and 'lor 



;v time her eagerness to know what Charlotte had to eoininiinicate 
w as useless. Her eyes swam so that, she oould not read jv,. syllable- 
A few minutes brought some degree of composure. She- sat 
.town and began to read 

“ I am going to give you pain, dearest Anne,”^j|it ^aid : “ and 1 
“.need not speak of my own distress in being obliged to do so. It 
“ is my duty. It would be of no tile, and I feel it would be wrong 
“ to conceal fro^n you the triSth, painful as it must ly. I trusUto 
“ your iirmness — your goood sense, my poor dear Anne, to support 
“ you. You will exert your fortitude and energy of character no\v 
^ that I fear, alas! i laiow that they will be needed. You require 
“ no assurances of sympathy and alTcction from me. You know 
“ that they.are yours, nor will y#u doubt that at this moment I am 
“ longing to be with you. Yet, it is better that 1 should relate by 
‘ letter wdia’t I would sooner have pierced myself to the heart than 
“ have to tell.” 

But we will give in our ^wn wor«ls the purport of Charlotte Da- 
vent ry’s letter. The intelligence, which at one hasty glance, Anne 
saw that it contained, was this^Kdward Templfe had deceived her 
— I'alward Temple was unw'orthy of ^r. 

This was tlu; purport of the letter, and the facts ijpoke too clearly 
lo admit a doubt of its truth. .Ifc was sftiying at the Hinglcys’. 
They knew him well. They had seen much of him both in town 
and in the country, and were better able to judge of his character 
than those who had seen him iu the country, and in one particular 
circle alone, where he might, for his own purposes, and in the ah- 
.sence of temptation, play the amiable, quiet, Yight-miiided man. 

(’harlottc had talked a good deal to the IMiss Binglejs about him. 
She had been anxious for information on Anne’s account : what 
she..had heard, however distressing to learn, she was still thankful 
idiliave become acejuuinted with now', rather than later; for the 
sooner Anne’s delusion was dispelled the better for her peace, her 
happiness, her prospects in life ! When Chai’lottc found that the 
Bingleys knew Mr. Temple well (w'hich she would certainly hardly 
have supposed from their manner towards him), she felt anxious 
to hear their opinion of his character, and, without exciting sus- 
picion, she sought for information regarding him ; the result'‘w r.s 
us follows tv, (’harlottc had begun, as was most naj^ral, by praising 
hinj — his agreeablcness, his cleverness w’cre disciissj|fl, and they 
nei fectly agreed. So unlike other men of the wepdd, who arc ajii 
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to be spoilt — to become cold, seliisli, and heartless, was next ven- 
tured on. by Charlotte. Hut here the Miss Bingleys did not so per- 
fectly agree with her. Yes, certainly — men of the world were apt 
to he so: yes, Mr. Temple >vas a man of the world. They al- 
lowed this ven^ {nudity, but they seemed unconscious of his claims 
to the flattering distinction between him and otliers. 

in shprt^by following upHhc'Honversation, Charlotte extracted 
a great cfeftl pf iaformation, which was most painful and distress- 
ing to her to hear. Edward Temple was not a marryintg man (//iftf 
Anne had once heard befoirc from Lady Hadley. Oh! would she 
had remembered it better! would she had never allowed herself to 
be blinded !) 

“ Mr. Temph^ is certainly not s^mau ever to think of inarryiug,” 
said Miss Hinglcy, “ and that I suppose is the palliation he makes 
to himself for txinduct which would otherwise he so inexcusable. 
Jle believes, perhaps, or alTects to believe, that all liie world are 
acquainted with this fact.” ^ 

“ He has behaved so ill in one or loo instances,” said .lane Hing- 
ley, “ that in charity we must suppd^ he makes some excuse to 
himself. VVe happen to Imow a great deal about him — unhap- 
pily,” eontiniied,sho, “ for one of those to wliom ho devoted him- 
self was a relation of odrs. Hers was a melancholy history,” slie 
added, “ and I fear but a common <inc, if there arc really many 
such characters as ^Ir. Temple in the w orld. He met lier in the 
country -, paid her every altention ; was always coming into the 
uciglihourliood where her father resided ; and assumed (he most 
amiable feelings, to win the heart of this pretty, uusonhislicated 
girl. He succeeded. He won her a{l‘e<;tious, and never soiiglit to 
meet her again. All invitations into the neighbourhood, before so 
eagerly sought, now' were useless. Her happiness was gone :.^ul 
that did not signify ! his vanity was salislled, and he thought no 
more of her. Poor girl!” said Jane Hinglcy, with a sigh. “ She 
was an amiable creature; gentle, affectionate, and good! Her 
heart was broken. A year after his desertion, she died !” 

Jane Bingley paused in emotion. The recollection of her cousin 
affected her strongly oven at this distance of time. 

“"It is now Iw'O years since her death,” she continued, “ and we 
have seen but little of Mr. Temple since : we see but 

lilllo, biit has just kept up the forms of civili^y. Tbjs is 

almost the first |irne he has been in the house since then ; hnt^ve 
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li.ive often heard of him, and seen him, as we could not fail of 
doinsj in London, when we met at the same parties, night after 
nigtit : we saw him, this very Spring, devoting himself as wc had 
seen him before. It was to a young, inexperienced girl; fresh from 
the school-room : pretty, difiident, and retiring, ftliss Greville was 
exactly the person for his attentions, and he paid them assiduously : 
sometimes, as I was seated near them at a party, and I could not 
avoid overhea^ing some of his conversation, 1 longed to give Ler a 
warning. 4 saw that her licart was won — her tone, her look, her 
confusion all told that tale. I thought* of my poor cousin, and it 
made me sigh for this poor girl. Before the season was over, he 
was attracted by some new face, and he descried her. Kvery one 
remarked*!iow ill iMiss (ireville looked. 1 heard her friends were 
uneasy abryit her — they thought that hot rooms and late hours had 
been loo much for her, and she was taken away to try the effect of 
country aii" — little use for a broken heart T She left London, how 
changed to what she had been — to what she had entered it but a 
few weeks before! I cannot forget her colourless face, and mourn- 
ful cojmtenarjce, as I watched her sometimes when she had seen 
him devoting himseU to her rival. No,” she added, after a pause, 
“ Mr. Temple is a man whom, admired, ilaltcrcd,l[^urted as he i.s, 

I could never look on but with abhorrence. He may be envied, 
and he is; but, with all his advantages, 1 could never envy a man 
whose real character every amiable and sensible person must de- 
spise in their hearts.” 

This conversation Charlotte repeated, and more still w'as related 
to pierce *\nne to the heart. She told her that Mr. Temple had 
asked after her with something like an assumption of interest, but 
with evident unconcern. She said that she believed her indignation 
wfis betrayed in her countenance at the moment, and she fancied he 
perceived it, for he immediately exerted himself to amuse her. He 
studiously pul forth all his powers of conversation with the inten- 
tion, no doubt, of fascinating her imagination against her better 
judgment. 

“ But my eyes were opened,” continued Charlotte. “ Would to 
heaven, dearost Anne, that you had been warned before ! I can 
hardly bear to think of your feelings. I long to be with you, to 
try to comfort you! and yet, perhaps, for a little time to be alone 
wiff be best for you. It is with this idea 1 w'rite; but, the morn- 
ing after you receive this letter I shall be at*We.ston. I can 
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seamily <*udure (he sight of tliis man — this |)(M'son whom i a<f- 
miml so much — l)eare.st Anne ! how I reproach myself for hav- 
ing encouraged your love for him! >Iay lieaven help, snppoH, 
and comforl you, iny poor Anne.” 

The letter was i-ead Ihrougli. Iwcry word was read. Anne 
.slied no tear. She had never moved during the time she perused 
it. Mer eagerness to know the whole kept all emotion still: hid, 
when the laslcword had been read — when she had no more lo 
know, no mope to hope — no mitigation to receive, (he 4kusc of her 
calmness w'as removed. Her emotions overpowered iier. Her 
licad fell forwards ; all power, feeling, sense were gone, and she 
laiided. 

If any have swooned under the shock of a sudden afld painful 
cornmunication, they will understand the misery which altend.s the 
return to feeling and memory. .\nne Grey returned to conscious- 
ness. Something dreadful had happened : she jmt her hand to her 
forehead, “ Yes! or it is a dream? I (hought” — and her eyes fell 
on the letter which had dropped lo the ground, and then all re- 
turned. She knew it was no dream. 

Her senses nearly forsook her a second time as the truth again 
rushed upon hc|^uind. “ J know it now,” she said. “ (^h ! whv 
have I no tears; it cannot be true, or I should have wept — surelv 
I should have wept!” but the recollection of the reality forced itself 
fully upon her mind, and, after awhile, Anne leant her head on the 
table, and sobbed without controul. 

She was roused by hearing Henry’s step along the passage. In 
a few minutes he gave his usual brisk and noisy knock at, the door, 
and in his lively joyous tone called out “Anne! Anne, may I 
come in ? ” 

Anne started, and as she rai.sed her head she shuddered. It 
w IS happiness and misery that came in contact ; they clashed, and 
she shuddered. 

“ 1 cannot see you now,” said she. — “ Presently!” — 

“ Oh! very well,” replied Henry. “ I was coming for a eomfor- 
tahle coze, but I will linish my book, and cornc again,” and he 
walked off, whistling with light-hearted gaiety as he went. 

Anne listened to the sound of his retreating steps. “ He is 
gone,” said she ; “ but an hour before I was gay and happy as he ! 
poor boy, it will be a blow lo him too.” v 

She look up her letter, went to the door, opeiieil it, and with 
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hlow steps, descended the stairs to her father’s sitting-room. She 
went in and found him there, lie looked up : — 

“Any news in your letter ?” said he. 

Anne mournfully shook her head. “ 1 w’ant you to read it,” said 
she, giving him Charlotte Daventry’s letter as she seated herself. 

!\Ir. Grey did not perceive her emotion : he took the letter and 
began to read. He read the lirst line, gave a little start, and a 
quick glance jrt. Anne. He went on, and as he came to«Jane liin'feley’s 
narration, ^hc blood rushed to his face; he laid his hand on that of 
Anne’s, and warmly grasped it in his own. 

As he proceeded, “ iiasc, cowardly villain,” he rniittercd; “ My 
poor child !” and again the hand he held in his was warmly press- 
ed. Anfte writhed under the words which fell from her father’s 
lips against (he person whom she had loved ; alas ! whom still she 
loved! 

The letter at length was linished, and Mr. Grey, turning his face 
full of pity and sorrow towards her, affectionately placed his arm 
round her. Anne’s calmness was at an end. She threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, and burst into an agony of tears. 

“The villain ! treacherous villain! ” muttered Mr. Grey, in uncon- 
trolled indignation. “My sweet innocent childj’,’ as he warmly 
pressed her to his heart. “What? could he not spare you! must 
he lix on you too! my child! my darling Anne!” and as he leant his 
head against her check — felt the tears trickling down — heard the 
half-suppressed sobs- — he could contain himself no longer, and his 
tears mingled with those of liis child. 

For a \jme neither of them spoke. Anne sobbed quietly and unin- 
terruptedly, as she lay in her father’s arms. There is something 
soothing in sympathising pity, and she became more composed; and 
when her father spoke she raised her head, and looked at him with 
almost a smile on her face, as she thanked him for his love. 

“It is very hard to bear!” said she, after another silence, and 
pressing her hand to her heart, whilst the tears again burst forth. 

“It is a sad blow to you, iny child,” said Mr. Grey, “and it must 
be felt. But you have sense — you have firmness of mind — firmness 
of principle. You have more — you have religion.” 

Anne’s gentle pressure of her father’s hand showed that she felt 
and acknowledged its value; that she owned its iniluencc. 

,>* Dearest Anne !” said Mr. Grey, warmly, as he affectionately 
pressed her to his heart. “ If my pity — my affection — a father s 
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truest pity, affectionate care,” — his voice faltercil, and he paused 
for a inoincnt, whilst Anne's teal's fell silently on his hand. “If a 
fatlier’s warmest love can give any consolation, you know how 
fully it is yours!” Anne could only thank him by her looks and the 
pressure of his hand. Her tears choaked her utterance. 

It will not be necessary to relate all that passed between the 
father an4 child. Anne, with forgiving gentleness, half tried to ex- 
culpate Mr. Temple, as het- father expressed his indig.iation against 
his character,, by taking blame to herself. 

“1 feel that 1 have to acctise my own vanity in fancying he could 
love me,” said she. 

But Mr. Grey could not allow this excuse — strange indeed if he 
had ! 

But whilst indignant with Edward Temple, he also bitterly accused 
himself of indolence and negligence, in allowing the attentions of 
such a person, without obtaining more information concerning his 
character, even though the voice of the W’orld had at once cast a 
suspicion upon it, by pronouncing him to be one of themselves — a 
man of the world i 

Anne would not allow that the slightest blame was attached to hej* 
father, as he alluded to his feelings on this subject. 

“No, no!” said she eagerly, almost forgeting her own sorrow in 
anxiety to exculpate him. “Do not say that. It was my fault — 
only mine ; you allowed me to hope : but it was only from what I 
myself told you — from what perhaps my vanity had made me misin- 
terpret. Dearest papa, do not speak of blaming yourself — that 
grieves me more than any thing. Y es, almost more thsyi Zr/.v,” — 
her lip quivered — “ than /tin unkindness.” 

“ Dearest Anne !” and Mr. Grey kissed her with warmth. lie 
was obliged to turn away his face to hide his emotion. 

“You shall see,” continued she, wiping the tears from her eyes, 
and proudly raising her head, “you shall see that 1 am worthy of 
your kindness, if my earnest endeavours to be so are successful; 
great as the blow has been to me” — and her quivering lip and the 
death -like paleness of her face, succeeding the bright Hush called 
up by a moment of enthusiasm, showed how great, it had been — 
“you shall see that I can struggle against my feelings, when I know 
that it is iny duty to do so. I can be cheerful, if you will only con- 
tinue to smile on me w-ith approbation, to say that you are plea; cd 
with your poor little Anne,” and she laid her head half smilingly on 



his arm, “t feel that 1 can be cheerful and happy.” — There was 
something in tlie word ‘happy,’ that caused her to pause — some- 
thing that too strongly belied her feelings at the moment; but she 
seemed to overcome her momentary weakness, and said with firm- 
ness, “ Yes, happy, for all who strenuously endeavour to fulfil their 
duties must be happy : is it not so, p^a?” 

“ Yes, yes, my darling Anne,” said Mr, Grey, with emotion, as he 
pressed her in his arms. “You will — you deseivo to be; ‘never 
before did I know how much I had to be proud of, in my child ; 
never bel'ore did I love you as 1 do at fliis moment!” and he kissed 
her again and again. 

Before Anne quitted her father, she asked that he would tell hei 
mother all that had passed. 

“ 1 cannot speak of it calmly myself, I fear,” said she ; “and mama 
will hear it better from you. I have still another favour to ask,” 
she added. “ It would be very painful tb me to have the subject 
discussed ; indeed I feel as if I could scarcely bear it. Will you then 
say that I wish — that it would be a comfort to me if 1 felt sure that 
no allusion would be made to it? 1 feel it is better it should not be 
named again : my mind having once been relieved by the expres- 
sion of my feelings, it wilt perhaps be better forme to let it be eo- 
(ircly dropped for the future.” 

Anne returned to her own room: how changed in feeling ! — how 
dill'ercnt to what she had been but a few short horn's before, when 
.she had walked out in rapturous delight at the thoughts of meeting 
b'dward Temple once more. 

The iftccting so fondly anticipated must now be shunned; her 
only chance of happiness must be in avoiding all future otfes, and in 
forgetting the past. She must learn to forget him — to forget all that 
had made her happiness for so long a period — all that bad been 
blended in her mind with every thought, and pleasure, and circum- 
stance. She found that it had been long indeed since she iirst 
began to unite him in her thoughts with all that occurred to her. 
Pursuits, improvement, pleasures, duties, every thing had been con- 
nected with him — had been for his sake, with a view to his appro^ 
bation, or to render herself worthy to be loved by him. She must 
now eradicate the feelings and associations which had entwined 
themselves with every action ol her life, and had seemed to form 
the chann of her existence. 

\nno returned to her room ; the rush ol thought and rccollcc- 



tion crowded upon her, and threatened once more to overwhelm 
her. She threw herself upon her knees, and humbly and ear- 
nestly prayed for that help which is never asked in vain. She 
prayed for assistance to enable her to bear vvith resignation the 
sorrow that had befallen her. To bear without a murmur the 
blighting of her happiness life. She prayed not in vain : she 
rose from her knees with a feeling of serene and almost cheerful 
hope! 


( HAPTKK LI. 

Thk next day (.'harlotte Daventry returned. 

The meeting between her and Anne was painful. There was a 
violent burst of grief on Anne’s part. She was completely over- 
powered for a time, by the agony of feeling called forth upon the 
first sight of Charlotte, but she struggled to be calm, and she suc- 
ceeded ; and that- evening she sat occupying herself, as usual, in 
the family circle, calm, and to an unobserving spectator she might, 
perhaps, have borne the appearance of cheerfulness. 

Mr. Grey had taken care that nothing should occur to agitate 
her. No allusion was made to the subject of her distress. Mi-s. 
Grey only called her ‘ dear Anne,’ every word she said to her — 
looked very sorry, and spoke in a gentle, subdued voice. » 

And Charlotte Daventry ! how did she watch the poor gentle 
Anne! How did she watch with eager interest the care-worn face 
— the faint sniiles — the slight tremor in the lips — the languid form ! 
How did she listen to the heart-rending misery of those tones, that 
voice, whose gentle gaiety had ever possessed such a gladdening, 
soothing charm ! now, alas, gone ! whilst the effort to ke cheerful 
only spoke more utter desolation and wretchedness. How did she 
watch the picture of patient suffering, of unrepining misery, of 
blighted happiness in one so lovely, young, and gentle. 

Charlotte Daventry w'atched intently ! Anne knew at times that 
she was watching her, and she thanked her in her heart, and 
tried to hide her secret agony in the smile — the cheerful tone. '' 
(’harlotte Daventry watched, and she stooped at times over her 
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work to conceal iier emotion. IN’ay, blic did not smile ; it conld 
not be. Anne (jrey smiled, tlie sufferer smiled, but ('barlotto 
Daventry could not. 

And what were the (eelin^s of, the affectionate warm-hearted 
boy, Henry, when (old what had passed ? What were his feermjt;s 
'when he sat watching his dear sistee Anne, his own darling Anne, 
(hat evening? 

His indignation and his wretchedness luul been* extreme*; and 
now, as he saw her patiently smiling, whilst her face. was pale, V»cr 
eyes dim, and her lip, at times, quivering with repressed feeling, 
he could uot conceal his , emotion. He was obliged to quit the 
room to hide his tears, and compose himself to return again ; and 
then, as he looked at her, he was once more overcome. He 
(houglit i'twas not manly to cry, but he could not help it : “who 
could help crying for her?” and he sobbed with bitterness as he 
thought of her distress. 

“ How he wished the cowardly villain w'erc (here that he might 
be punished by the sight, as even he must be if he could .see her; 
he wished he could know how they all despised him. How' he 
wished he were old enough to light him. He would (aunt him, 
challenge him, shoot him to the heart, and pi-ocltiim him to all the 
world, a traitor and a coward !” 

These were boyish feelings, and mixed with boyish error and 
romance, and yet, with Henry, w'ho would not w'ish that the secret 
briiiger of misery, the treacherous blighter of happiness to the 
young, the light heai’tcd, the conllding, could, if it were possible, be 
held up to shame ? 

“My dear boy,” said his father to Henry, “you must learn to re- 
strain your feelings. Hy allowing them to appear, you are adding 
unhappiness to your sister.” 

“Am 1, am 1?” cried Henry vehemently, “then nothing shall 
make me show what i am feeling I but, really, 1 cannot bear to see 
her!” and he turned his face away from his father. 

Mr. Grey took his hand. “ I do not blame you lor your leeling.s, 
my dear boy, and 1 know it is a difficult (ask to restrain them. But 
we must think of Anne. Think how she restrains her feelings for 
our sake. Her’s are more dillicult to rcprc.ss than ours, Henry 
and yet, you see, she does repress them.” 

*“ Yes, yes! I know it,” said Henry. “What a brute 1 must be 
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t(» hav<^ holped to give her paid I but it is seeing her so patient, 
tlicre is something in that, that I cannot bear. Mow t wish,'’ he 
added vehemently, after a pause; “ that the fellow were here, that 
be might be cut to the heart wi^ the sight !” 

Anne’s feelings were indeed difiicult to restrain. She was pos- 
sessed of a strong and well ji^igpilated mind; her temper was com- 
posed and serene; but these qualities were united to ardent affec- 
tions, and an acute sensitiveness of feeling. Gentle as she was, she 
had not too readily bestowed her heart, but, when once it had been 
given, it was truly, and for ever. She loved with all the tenderness 
of her nature, and terrible was the blqw when she found her af- 
fections misplaced. She had trusted fondly and confidingly, and 
she felt herself deceived. 

She had to e.\ert every power of endurance and resignation to 
support her from sinking under the bitter consciousness of affec- 
tions wounded, trampled' on, and disregarded. Her parents and 
family were relieved by witnessing her seeming cheerfulness, and 
began to hope that she felt less what she endured so patiently ; 
but, alas! she had exerted too much. In rather less than a week 
aftei' she had received Charlotte Daventry’s letter, as she sat at work 
in the evening, Mr. Grey was startled by an exclamation from Char- 
lotte. Anne had fallen back in her chair. She was senseless. 

She was carried to her room, the usual restoratives were applied, 
and, after a time, her senses returned ; but it was in vain she 
struggled to support herself- — all power of exertion was gone — she 
lay still and half fainting on the bed. 

Alcdical assistance was called in. The family apothecary, a cle- 
ver man, though a strange eccentric character, arrived. He was 
eagerly questioned by Mr. Grey, as soon as he quitted his patient’s 
apartment. He declared that Miss Grey was evidently suffering 
under the effects of mental distress, some sudden and severe blow, 
which had been too much for her delicate frame. 

“ I always speak the truth. Sir,” said he to the anxious father. 
“ Your daughter is very ill, and will be very ill. I see she has had 
something on her mind. You should not have allowed it. Sir. 
It shall not be a brain fever — we shall save her from that. Some- 
tViing near it. But don’t be alarmed,” as he saw Mr. Grey’s agi- 
tated face. “ Come, all will be well ! only I will not give false 
hopes. She will not be well yet. She’ll have an illness, but she’ll 
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come out of it,” and he quitted the room, leaving Mr. Grey in an 
alarming state of anxiety, although still relying on the words of the 
apothecary, which promised him th,at Anne should recover. 

His reliance was severely put to the test. For days and nights 
did she lie scarcely seeming to live ; her face pale as death, her 
‘eyes half closed ; at other times her . pallid cheeks Hushing with 
fever, her eyes sparkling with unnatural brilliancy, and wildly talk- 
ing in her delirium. 

Her parents watched over her anxiously and fearfully. There 
was hope, the physician said, w'ho had* been called in as her illness 
increased. “ She may recover.” 

“ She may !" Oh, what fearful w'ords to a parent’s heart ! 
Their child — their sweet child. Her life then hung upon a thread. 
" She may recover.’ There was then merely a chance ! there was 
hope indeed, but how much of fear ! 

Silently they sat by the bed of sickness* and there lay the patient, 
gentle Anne, pale — wasted — suffering — unconscious. She moved 
at times, whilst her half closed eyes vacantly and heavily gazed 
upon the anxious watchers round. 

“ There is hope ! Oh, God I there is hope, and may it be i’ 
Oh, may she live ! Oh, (fod ! grant that she may live I and yet 
so pure, so gentle, and so perfect ! is she not for Thee, is she not 
Thine ? is it not a sellish prayer ? and, yet, my own sweet child I 
light, and peace, and joy of my home ! Oh I not yet — take her 
not yet !” 

Such was the father’s mental prayer. His eyes were turned eager- 
ly and intently on her face. She moved, unclosed her eyes. He 
sought to read the physician’s countenance. He was watching too, 
and his face was anxious, but there was pleasure in his look as he 
saw the slight movement, and the half unclosing of her heavy eye- 
lids. He looked up ; he caught the father’s eye. 

“ All will be well,” was gently whispered. “ I hope, that all will 
be well.” 

“ Thank God !” was the father’s inward ejaculation ; but he did 
not speak : he buried Ms face in his hands ; the thanksgiving was 
mentally utle?ed, and then his eyes were once more on his child. 

The tear stood there as he looked again on her pallid form, but 
it was no longer the tear of anguish. It was one of gratitude ; it 
arose from a thankful heart. 

The crisis was over. Tlie hours of agcmiziitg doubt and fear 



were at an end ! yet there were many sorrowful and anxious days 
to come. The poor sufferer still lay weak, and helpless, and oh ! 
the anguish in that care-worn face ! did it not speak of a broken 
heart ! 

“ Ought I not to be thankful, dearest Charlotte ?” wliispei‘e<l 
she, to her cousin, one d^ as she sat watching by her bed. 

“ Ought 1 not to be thankful tliat I am saved ? for I might have 
died I’’ and she stopped in strong emotion. 

“ I have been very ill,” she sai4 agjiin, “ and yet, though 1 am 
saved, 1 cannot be thankful as‘ I ought. It is sad, so sad !” and she 
pressed her hand to her heart as the tears rolled fast and silently 
down her checks, while Charlotte sat bending over her too miicli 
affected to speak. 

Hut Anne recovered — it was slowly, very slowly, ,and«it was sad 
indeed to sec her as she rose from her bed : to sec her pale face 
and w'asted form. Sickness and sorrow had, indeed, been busy 
there ! Sometimes the painful thought came across her as she lay 
weak and suffering on her bed, ‘ how was it s/te should have thus 
suffered, whilst /ir, the cause of all, was gay and happy ?’ When 
insensibility and delirium had passed away, her mind was once 
more capable of exercising its powers. It awoke to memory. It 
was hard, at such a time, to be thankful. Illness had not altered 
the cause for sorrow : that was as poignant as ever, but it renderc<l 
the frame more delicate which must now struggle with grief. For 
many days she had retained only a confuse<l recollection of some- 
thing painful, but of the existence of which she was uncertain ; but 
with the return of consciousness, memory brought back Ihc truth 
in all its vivid reality. 

“ It is not a dream, and I am unhappy !” 

Some may have known the wretchedness of that conviction as it 
forces itself first upon the mind after insensibility, illnc.s.s, or sleep, 
.had lulled them into moments, or hours, of forgetfulness. Some 
may have known it, but happy those who have been spared ! 

Anne Orey felt the bitteimess of that return to consciousness. 
She awoke from her delirium, and .she knew that .she was unhappy. 

“ Yes, he is gay and careless, thought she. “ lie is in the midst 
of pleasure ! whilst I am lying here suffering, broken-hearted ! 
Yes, whilst I was lying on the point of death, whilst thei-e was but 
.» thread between life and <leatli, he was, perhaps, at that very nib- 
rnent laughing and talking, careless (hat I was in clangor! 0!i (oul ! 
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support i/ie. It is a bitter thought !” aad she tried to forget : but 
how useless the attempt where the whole mind is imbued with one 
painful subject forcing away all others. 

“ Charlotte, said she, gently, to her cousin who sat by her bed, 
“ what day is this ?” 

Charlotte named the day : Anne|^rned round with a groan. 
It was the very day that she was to have met Edward Temple at 
< 'hatterton ! 

“ He is there, then,” thought ahe. “ He is there .close to me. 
He hears, he must hear of my illness — my danger. But will it make * 
any difference? No, he will he as gay as ever: he, who once in that 
house e.xpressed such interest: who — but I must not think of 
that,” and she turned towards Charlotte and tried to talk to her. 

Edw'ard* Temple was not at Chatter ton as . Anne supposed. His 
excuse had been sent at the time of Charlotte Daventry’s return to 
Weston from her visit to the Bingleys’, and he was, probably, thus 
left in ignorance of her stale. 


CHAPTER LIl. 

An'nk had time to reflect on her own conduct with regard to 
Edward Temple. As yet, she could not bear to believe him wholly 
to blame? Had the sin been against herself alone, she would pro- 
bably have excused him, by at once taking all to herself. .And still ! 
might there not be some palliation ! The facts wei'C true, but there 
might be circumstances attending them that none but herself could 
know. There could not be a doubt as to his indifference tow'ards 
herself, or of the fact of his having paid attentions to others, which 
had ended in their unhappiness; but still, Anne thought there 
might be excuses. 

To believe the object of her attachment unworthy was indeed a 
most bitter feeding. She felt that even to be separated from him 
for ever, or to sec him married to another, would have been a 
comparatively trifling surrow, could' she but still have esteemed 
him. Often did she try to find every or any excuse for him. Per- 
haps, thought she. he is easily captivated by beauty, real or iina- 
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giaary : lie may be charmed for the moment and carried on 
beyond what his calmer Judgment can sanction. But, then, might 
he not have given some hint that he had loved before, that he was 
likely not to be constant ? When he saw tliat 1 loved him, had he 
been generous, he would have done this. But not a word ! He was 
anxious to deceive, that her^|iiight ensure the continuance of his 
own selfish amusement. For^this he could sacrifice me ! Oh, how 
unlike the Edward Temple that I believed him to be I “ But yet,” 
thought Anne, “ can it be ? . Pei^aps he thought that 1 ought not 
to have believed he could love me? And yet, what other could 1 
think?” His words, his looks, came full on her mind. “ His know- 
ledge that I loved him! Yes! he could not be deceived in that!” 
The faint colour rushed to her face at the idea. “ Oh ! what would 
I give that he w’ere!” 

“ How much less bitter if 1 could still respect and esteem him ? 
But, perhaps, he is still estimable ? There must be some mistake. 
It is impossible that he could thus have spoken — have assured me 
so often by look and manner that he loved me — have seemed so 
anxious for my approbation — so solicitous for my welfare — so 
fearful lest the world should spoil me — so easily wounded by any 
appearance of indifference on my part. Could he calmly and deli- 
berately have laid down a plan to deceive me ? When he saw 
that I believed in his love, could he still coldly and calculatingly 
persevere ? Oh no, it never can be true! And yet, how well he 
knew I loved him,” the colour mounted to her pale face ; “ how 
well he knows it even now! and yet he can desert, forget — he 
can — ” she shuddered, it was too much ! The thought of herself, 
and her sufferings, whilst he who had ])rctended thus to love, 
w'hom she liad loved so devotedly, remained careless that he was 
causing her misery! the thought was too bitter. She buried her 
face in her hands and burst into a violent lit of tears, sobbing with 
hysterical violence, whilst Charlotte Oavcnlry watched over with 
looks of anxious pity and commiseration. 

Blit Anne, in time, became more firm, and when she left her 
room, though pale and weakened by illness, it was with the reso- 
lution to think no more of one who was imdesorving of her 
thoughts. She tried to feel happy and resigned. She came down 
stairs cheerful and composed, as far as iicr strength permitted, 
culci'od into all her usual occupations, and listened and attended to 
the wishes, the ctircs, the trilling interests, grievances, or pleasures, 
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ol' those around her. She resolved that none should see that she 
was less happy than formerly, and her ^ol#tion was acted 
upon. 

It was in the calm routine of domestic life, in the fulfilment of her 
duties, the scrupulous attendance to the happiness of others, that 
■she endeavoured to forget an attachj^ent which she now looked 
upon as culpable. 

Yes, Anne Grey ! persevere in that calm and holy path* and 
here, even here, you will meet ^ur reward. Those Jlooks of love 
- those cheerful faces — those kind appfoving words — these all arc 
yours, and in your heart there lives the conscious sense of recti- 
tude — of firm and well-directed fortitude! Though the brightness 
lias lad ed’from your eye, though your smile has lost its gaiety and 
jour sleps^ its buoyancy, y^, even here, you have your reward; 
even here, W'c can envy you. 

Time passed away, and every thing at Weston went on once 
more as usual. The remembrance of past an.victy hiid faded from 
tlie minds of most; yet, perhaps, by all it was not yet forgotten, 
f^erhaps, on some, sorrow had left its traces — had left impressions 
never to be effaced — had left a blank not to bo filled again. 

ft will be asked, did Edward Temple know ohAnne Grey’s ill- 
ness ? Could he, if he had known of lier danger, have been care- 
less and unfeeling? 

Even so it appeared, for he wan acquainted with it. 

At the lime of her greatest danger, Edward Temple and Sir 
Henry Poynton were staying together at the house of a mutual 
friend. t)ne day, as all the party' were engaged in the interesting 
occupation of reading letters. Sir Henry suddenly exclaimed in a 
tone of horror, “ Good God ! Aime Grey is not likely to live 1 she 
is in the greatest danger. Good God 1 ” continued he, “ how 
dreadful I That sweet girl ! ” 

At that moment the door was closed. Edward Temple had left 
the foom. What, then! was he too indifferent to make him care 
to remain in the room whilst her illness was mentioned ? or was he 
unwilling to hear more on this subject? 

There was o^ie who did not seem so indifferent to the knowledge 
of Anne’s danger: this was George Foley. He had returned ta 
England, and was at Chatterton during her illness. Absence had 
nof'diminislicd his love for .'Vnne, and nothing could exceed the 
agony with which he awaited the issue of her illness, the dreadful 



suspense and anxiety of those days, during which her life w'as al- 
most despaired q|. 

Mrs. Grey, in the goodness of her heart, wished that he might 
he rewarded for all he had suffered during her illness, in the way 
most accordant with his wishes. Mr. (irrey was not quite w'ithout 
sharing this hope, for he th^^ht highly of George Foley, and be- 
lieved that no person could be more capable of rendering his 
daughter hapj^y. 

Time seenaed to give some Inundation to his hope. George 
Foley had won Anne’s esteem, aha there seemed a chance that he 
might win her heart. Anne could not admit the chance ; her affec- 
tions had once been given, and they could n(^leasily be bestowed a 
second time. A blight had been cast upon her, and she felt that 
nothing would restore to her the freshness of her former feelings. 
She was dead to the sentiment of love, but esteem and friendship 
might take its place, and might satisfy the wishes of a lover who 
knew that he could never hope for more: she even allowed, that 
should she ever be induced to marry, George Foley w'ould be the 
person on whom she would bestow her hand, provided he could 
be satisfied with so cold a return for his ardent devotion. 


CHAPTER Llll. 

I 

I REr.iKVT. that nothing is so unsatisfactory to the feelings of a 
person of sensibility as to be but half miserable. To be completely 
so is a height of enjoyment which all must envy, but to which none 
but heroes and heroines ever attain. Some little happy event will 
interfere, and rouse the despairing indolent mind to the trouble of 
smiling. Every one knows the trouble of a smile, from the*un- 
happy sentimentalist, to the sulky child who is forced into one, 
when virtue has triumphed over dignity, after a live minutes’ state 
of pouting enjoyment. , 

With a full appreciation of the delights of sorrow, I could have 
wished to have en<led my book in one unvaried strain of melan- 
choly ; hut alas ! it cannot be, for the bells at Alford tell a diffeient 
tale, and the tale "is repeated in the broad and inei‘ry smiles which 



|>lay on tlio face of Mrs. (irey. Lady Stoketon was become the mo- 
tlior of a fine boy ; the finest baby of course ihat ever was seen : 
so all the servanis in the house pronounced it to be, so Mrs. Grey 
pi'onoiinced it to be, and so every one pronounced it to be who came 
after its birth on congratulatory visits to Alford. 

W'liat a (piantity of the finest babjies- that ever were seen there 
must be in the world. 

Mrs. (h*ey was the happiest of grandmothers. She had •gone 
with never-ceasing delight throgyli the routine of gruel, month 
nurses, babies’ cries, dill water, caudle, 'tea and toast ; and if Mrs. 
(h-ey had not been happy, what grandmother on earth can ever 
expect to be so, foffikll went on well, thanks to her excellent 
nursing ! • 

Sophy cijmc down looking pretty and interesting ; baby was the 
liiiest child ever seen ; Mrs. Grey was the happiest of women : and 
she returned to Weston two months aftci* the birth of the son and 
lieir, loaded with happiness and an invaluable treasure ! a very 
small piece of something, that she assured every one was a lock of 
hair, a lock of Sojdiy’s line baby’s fine hair. It was very line ; some 
people, perhaps, might have found it difficult to sec it ; hut then it 
was enveloped in plenty of silver paper and writing paper, it was 
labelled in large letters with the day of the week, month, year, name 
of the infant, and the number of days old ; so that it was altogether 
a curious and interesting relic. 

Charlotte Daventry was left with Sophy, and she was promised a 
reward for the seclusion of the few last months by plenty of gaiety. 

It was exactly the time of year for it : it was the period when 
the woods, the fields, and the hedges were taking a long farewell 
of greenness and sunshine: and in their russet dresses stood pre- 
pared for the cold, the storm, and the snow. IVaturc gives one 
bright smile before she becomes a dead letter. Man then steps 
forth in all his glory, and puls forward his little claims to be gay 
and consequential. Nature resigns the task with a sigh and a 
smile, in pity and contempt to see the pigmy man taking her place, 
and thinking to be gay when she is sad. Kut man heeds neither 
the smile, nor Jlic sigh. He lights the fires — he calls for the can- 
dles — he ignites the gas — he writes his notes of invitation ; he has 
built a house, and he fills it ; and what docs he care for nature ? 
He Ts a pigmy, but he does not know it, and ho shoots, he hunts, 
he dances, and is gay : and nature sleeps whilst he is hard at work 
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“Oh no,” «a.s the reply. 

“ Did yon obsej'vc how well he looked the other night at the 
eontinued Charlotte, a.s if apropos of what she had last said. 
“ T'liere was a group of people standing together — a little knot of 
what may be called very good-looking people, and so they were, 
no doubt : but Captain Herbert was a little taller than the re.st, and* 
there^was something so disthu/nf- about him, that made all the rest 
look ill. Moreover it seemed that, though others were aware of it, 
he was not: 4ie was liiinking of something cl.se ; he was watching 
another person and she looked archly at Sophy as she paused. 

Sophy stooped over her work and blushed. She was at that 
niouient ashamed and mortilied at herself, for being to do so 
on (Captain Ilerhei-t’s account. ( 'harlotlc saw the blush and smiled ; 
Init she appealed unconscious, and was going to say more upon 
(Captain Herbert, and the ball, when I^ady Stnketon raised her 
head, and interrupted all further dLscussious on these subjects by 
beginning to speak of her little boy. She iroifld not hear more 
about Captain Herbert: a feeling of something wrong had struck 
her, as she felt the colour mount to her face. She would no longer 
be .so, and she spoke of her child. 

Charlotte Davchtry remained six weeks at Alford. Her going 
was delayed day after day ; neither Sophy nor Lord Stoketon could 
part with her. In short, if the truth must be spoken, they both 
felt at that time a shyness of being left to amuse one another. The 
presence of a third person was desirable ; there was that between 
them which made both afraid of the awkwardness of a t<^te-a-t6te. 
They w'er« neither of them happy. The delightful visioB, of plea- 
sure which continued gaiety was expected to realize, had disap- 
pointed in its actual presence, and though Sophy had obtained her 
wish, and indulged in one unceasing course of dissipation, she had 
been far from happy ! many who beheld her, sparkling, and ani- 
mated in society, would scarcely have believed that so it was ; and 
many more had envied her, who saw not into the heart, and read 
in that the unhappiness which was springing from a reproving 
conscience. 

Lord Stoketon felt uneasy at Sophy’s excessive love of gaiety. He 
had hinted to her, that he had rather she should remain more qhietly at 
home: she saw that he disliked her going out so much ;^he felUhat 
.she was wrong, but she would not, or could not, give up her amuse- 
ment to bis wishes, ( diarlotte seemed to think that he was unjust in 



wishing her to slay at lionic, and that in fact it was he who was lo 
hlanie, and not licrscH ; still conscience but too often whispered to 
he» heart a difTerent and a less flattering talc. Charlotte seemed 
to think that if she relinquished her auiusemenls to his caprice so 
early, it would lead her to becoming a complete slave. 

' “ And if Charlotte thinks so, I dare say she is right,” thought 

she, “ for she is so very fond of George, I must not give up to his 
whims ; Charlotte would think me very weak if 1 (^d, and it was 
but the other day she praised my , firmness. To be sure, George is 
very good-natured, and he certainly wishes that I should enter into 
society moderately, and f really have had a great deal, and perhaps 
he is right.” 

Lhiluclvily, just as Lady Stoketon had got thus far in more salu- 
tary rcflecljons, a card of Captain Herbert's was pul into her hands, 
and at the same time a note from Lady Frances Drakely, which 
conjured up a train of pleasing and flattermg images, and w'hen the 
note w^as answered, and she resumed her reflections, the tone in 
which they were pursued was different. 

“ I feel that I am quite right in going from home. What very 
young married woman, pretty, and admired as I am, as Charlotte 
says, would stay at home, even as much as I do I gave up Lon- 
don this year because he wished it. I am sure he need not be 
afraid of my allowing any one's altentions too fai-, and he ought 
to be satisfied with that.” 

Such as these were her reflections at times, and she continued her 
gaiety, while her husband watched her with painful anxiety. He 
entrusted his grievances to Charlotte. She entered fully into his 
feelings, and allowed, with a sigh, that they were not unfounded. 
If Sophy’s natural good feeling did not lead her to prefer the hap- 
piness of her husband to her own amusement, what could be done? 
Nothing, indeed. Charlotte Daventry sighed again, as she said, 
“ Nothing can be done.” 

‘‘ One should have thought,” she would add, that with such a 
husband, with that sweet infant, every thing so attractive at home, 
she might have been contented to remain in it ; she might have 
found her pleasures there rather than elsewhere.” 

LoriJ Stoketon saw with pain that she fully acknowledged his 
cause for uneasiness. Even under her ardent desire to diminish 
his distress, truth often obliged her to aggravate it. She appeared 
lo think that his only means of retaining any parUof Sophy’s affee- 



tion was by leaving her to the enjoyment of happiness in her own 
way, and tliat if any thing were likely to bring her to a sense of her 
duly (o him, it would he by his forbearing kindness and genero»ity 
now. 

'J’liings were in this stiite betw'een the linsband and wile when 
rliarlotte Daventry quitted them. <'aj)tain Herbert was become So- 
phy's almost constant attendant at all the places where they met. His 
vanity hadbeenllatteredat lirst by the idea that she, who was so pretty 
and admired., entertained a partiality for him, and had been piqued 
by his indilTerence when they met after lier marriage. Vanity had 
been the coiniuenccinent of his attentions ; stronger feelings might 
have secure<l their continuance. Sophy’s vanity had likewise lirst 
been touched by the idea of this gay, handsome, popular man 
being unhappy on her account ; it was this made her tlv*ow a little 
kindness into her manner towards him. Vanity led her to keep up 
his admiration for her ; vanity led her jxl last to think his atten- 
tions very agreeable — his ronxtunt attention.« quite indispensible, 
and vanity, at the time (’harlollc Daventry quitted Alford, was 
leading her into still farther error: she w'^as then in danger — im- 
minent danger, 

“ tiood-by, dear ('harlotte,” sobbed f^ady Stoketon, as she 
kis.sed her over and over again : “ (iood-by, dearest CJiarlotte, I 

cannot bear to part with you.” 

Sophy was »lispleascd with herself, and she was iinhap|>y. She 
could not bear to part with (Muirlotte, though she had her husbami 
left to her. 

“(Jood-by, f'harlotte,” said Lord Stoketon, “ («od Wess you,” 
and he wrung her hand as he handed her into the carriage, and 
he returned to the house to conceal his emotion — the emotion 
caused by the feeling that he was losing the atfections of his w'ife. 


t H.APTKU LW. 

“ (jlooi>-B^ ! pressure of the hand! tears! Yes! that is as it 
should be,” said (.'harlotle Daventry to herself. There were no 
tears — no hands- pressed before! .\nd now to my home! INow 



to keep the fu'c alive! (o gently hint, andboftly insinuate — to breathe 
his name ! she shall not foi-gel. No ! and yet — (Charlotte Davcnli y, 
what have you gained ? where is your reward? Itrivarfi ! that is 
not it ! Is it not to escape a father’s curse — a father’s dying looks ! 
(he death struggle— the horror — the ghastly despair ? Not to see 
•it — not to have it ever, glaring — weighing — pressing on iny heart” 
—she gasped — “ is it not reward?” 

She paused; a thrill of horror crept through her^vcins. 

“ Oh ! le( the happy guess what are (he rcwar<ls of despair! let 
(heui (urn with shud«lering from the r<»ward of successhil revenge! 
let them turn with thankfulness, and say, “ lilesscd arc they who 
escape such reward ! Have I not turned in anguish as I saw her, 
surt'eriug,* sorrowing, pitied, sorrowed over! Yes! have I not 
turned awjiy in the bitterness of my envy — in the anguish of envy' - 
iug what otliers wept to see. Theirs was blcssediujss to what I 
felt. She could he cheerful! she could smile. Ilow have 1 cursed 
that smile! it was serene and peaceful ; and ! ! I was gay — I could 
laugh ! hut the peace, the stillness of that sorrowing smile seemed 
to curse mc^ — to mock me, with the envy that it raised. Have I 
not schemed, worked, toiled — forgot all love, forgot all hope, all 
pity, all remorse ! schemed, succeeded ; yet still a serpent I'ankling 
here; that death-like body ever lying, struggling there without 
one moment free !— and yet, I laugh at all !” and Charlotte I)a- 
\ entry laughed aloud; hut none heard that laugh— the carriage 
rolled rapidly along, and she was soon smiling with affectionate 
pleasure, as she receivetl tlic hearty welcome of her aunt, and 
uncle, and cousins at Weston. 

When they retired to their chamhers, Anne was to h(;ar from 
her all she had to (ell of Sophy. She related something of her 
gaiety — something of Cord Stoketon’s unhappiness : she drew a 
melancholy jiicture of domestic discomfort at .Vlford. Anne retireil 
to rest, to feel that although her own unhappiness had been great, 
and though she still suffered more than she would own to any but 
berself, that hers was nothing in comparison to that which might 
be dreaded for Sophy. There was no self-reproach to be mingletl 
with her own.sorrow ; but, Sophy — poor Sophy ! — how would it 
be wiUif her ? 

Amic could not sleep that night . she could only think of the risk 
that her sister was running, and of what might be done to save her 
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Charlotte’s words j’ang incessantly in her ears, as she described the 
folly and vanity of Sophy : as she spoke of t)he attentions of Captain 
Herbert ; as she drew with vivid colours the distress of Lord Stokc- 
toii. Her words still rang in her ears, with all the distinctness 
with which they had first struck upon her, and filled her with 
sorrow and dismay. I,. 

Sophy was indeed in danger. The career of folly was begun, 
and Vhen on«e commenced, how seldom does it ktop but when 
checked by a strong, determined hand ! how seldom does it not rush 
onward with increasing spc6d, till, like a headlong mountain stream, 
it falls into the abyss of sin and crime below ! And so might it 
have been in the case of this young and thoughtless being : but the 
danger was averted, and she was saved, as not unfrcquently hap- 
pens, from an evil of which she had no apprehension, by, that which 
she would most have dreaded to befal her. 

Two days after Charlotte’s arrival at Weston, a letter came from 
Lord Stoketon, saying that their child had been taken alarmingly 
ill. He said that Sophy w'as in the greatest distress, and he begge<l 
that Anne might be allowed to come to her, for she was so over- 
come with anxiety and apprehension, that he feared her health 
would suffer. In such a case what could be of such service and 
comfort to her as the support of her sister’s presence, and he ear- 
nestly entreated that Anne might be permitted to come to them im- 
mediately. 

The letter was written in the greatest agitation and distress ; 
there could not be a question as to the propriety of complying with 
his request, and Anne set off directly on her journey to Afford. 

As she quitted home, she felt that even sickness and sorrow 
might be turned into blessings at times, for she saw, in Sophy’s dis- 
tress, a hope that she might be snatched from the danger that hung 
over her — that it was not yet too .late to restore her once more to 
her sense of duty, and to domestic happiness and confidence. 

When Anne reached Alford, she found her sister completely ex- 
hausted by agitation and alarm. It was evident that her conscience 
had smitten her, perhaps with many serious faults, and, amongst 
others, with neglect of her child. The distress was too poignant to 
be accounted for in any other way. ^ 

The child still lived : faint hopes were entertained of its recovery ; 
but it seemed scarcely probable they should be realized. Anne 
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tried to make Sophy take some rest, but she would not be separated 
from her baby. She remained constantly weeping over it, as itlay with 
its eyes half closed ; — pale, and w'ith life apparently all but extinct. 

Sophy would not be moved from the room. Her eyes were 
fixed on her child in speechless agony, lest it should have ceased to 
breathe without her being aware of iU Whenever she could spare 
a moment from this painful contemplation, she turned her eyes to- 
wards her htisband, whilst the tears streamed do^n her dtieeks, 
and she seemed by her looks to ask forgiveness. ^ 

It was an affecting sight, and yet Atine could find comfort in it. 
llelter that even the child should die, than that Sophy should con- 
tinue her career of folly till repentance was too late !-— Slie had 
been savbd but just in time! Anne knew not how nearly, or she 
would ha>ie thought that even the degree of sorrow evinced by her, 
as she hung over the cradle of her infant, was but ctpial to the oc- 
casion which called it forth. 

Still more affecting was it to witness Lord Stoketon’s emotion — 
his anxiety for his wife. All his devoted fondness returned, when 
he saw her. thus repentant and suffering. He forgot all her foibles 
— her errors — all but that she was the wife whom he had loved. 
She was now in distress — and he would not remember that it partly 
arose from her own misconduct. As he saw her fond, imploring, 
penitent looks at himself, saw her bending over her child in speech- 
less misery, he could scarcely conceal his agitation. He was often 
obliged to leave the room, to give vent alone to the I'eelings which 
he could not controul. 

But the penitent prayers of the mother were heard. The child, 
after lying in a state of insensibility for nearly a week, looking, 
still, calm, and motionless, like a beautiful corpse, recovered. 
Signs of consciousness returned. It seemed half cruel to wish for 
its return. It looked, at it lay on its nurse’s lap, like a being of 
another world — too calm, too lovely, and too placid for earth. It 
seemed in its sinless purity to belong to Heaven, and who would 
wish that it should return to life —to be defaced with sin — to suffer 
— to lose its heavenly beauty, and be brought once more to earth! 

Yet the mother could not feel thus. She could feel nothing but 
the ty^ess of joy, as her child was restored to her — of ecstasy so 
gre^ — so overpowering, that the sobs burst from her as she heard 
those blessed words, “ The child is out of danger !” and saw the 
little infant unclose its eyes, and heard its feeble, cry. 
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The inotliei-’s. heart at that moment was too full. Overcome 
with gralitiule, with ecstasy, she could only weep, and falling on 
her knees, lift up her soul in thankfulness to the God who had 
heard her prayers — who had relieved her from the dreadful sense 
of unavailing remorse. 

Her husband’s prayers mingled with lier.s, as he hid his face in 
Ills hands and soV)bed aloud, then clasped his wife to his bosom, 
and sorrow, all anxiety, all estrangement were forgotten at that 
moment by both, once more restored to conlidcnce and joy. 

Anne could only weep and pray with them. Her heart was full. 
She had sorrowed— she had prayed ; her gentle spirit had grieved ; 
and she had now her rewai'd. Her humble heart now swelled 
with gratitude to God, and on her knees she prayed that she might 
he grateful for the blessing of that hour ; — that her own* lot, cheer- 
less as it was — blighted as her happiness had been, might never 
raise one murmur in her breast — that, with blessings thus granted 
to her prayers, she might bear without one repining thought the 
sorrow which had cast its sadness on her own peculiar path. 

Anne returned home w ilh a peaceful and contented heart. She 
left Sophy and her husband once more happy together, and in So- 
phy’s mind an impression which she believed w'ould never be ef- 
faced, and which she trusted would have a beneficial effect on the 
whole future course of her life. She returned to Weston, and 
with joy, which she knew would be participated, she imparted to 
Charlotte the whole of what had passed. Charlotte fully sympa- 
thised in her feelings of thankfulness and delight. Nay, she even 
went beyond them in her expressions of joy. " 

No sooner had Anne related all she had to tell, than Hobert 
Dodson entered. 

“Here is .Anne come back,” said Charlotte, “and see! she is 
blooming as a rose once more ! all the lilies which have been usurp- 
ing undue power are vanishing like April showers. But alas ! I 
see,” she added, with a momentary sadness in her tone, as she 
watched the bright colour fading from Anne’s cheeks ; “ like them, 
alas! they have only vanished to return!” 

Anne smiled, but it was half mournfully. ' 

“ Still,” resumed (’harlotte in a lively tone, “ let us rejoice in the 
sun-shine whilst it lasts ! It seldom lingers long !” and she lai^'hed 
with something of discordant gaiety. “ We have excellent news 
to tell,’’ continued she to Bobert Dodson. “ The baby is quite well. 
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and Sophy happy as a queen! as we used to say, when queens were 
happy! It is all conlenr dp rose at Alford. I am so happy!” 

“ T am very glad, indeed!” said Robert Dodson; and to do him 
justice, we believe that he only said what ho felt; but whether 
some of his pleasure did not arise from Chaidofte Daventry’s very 
cordial manner, and the impression that she was ‘ so happy,’ we 
cannot proicnd to say. 

He certainly looked at her with great delight. Slie was in high 
S|)iri(s, and they seemed to rise still higher during hi« visit. They 
rose to an extraordinary pitch ; Anne was almost startled at this ex- 
oberance of glee. Robert Dodson was in rapture. He gazed upon 
(Iharlottc^as she talked and laughed, watched her fascinating smiles 
and Hashing eyes, listened to the laughter which every now and 
then biirsfr in unchecked merriment from her lips, watched the 
bright colour mantling on her cheeks — looked, listened, and thought 
ho never had seen so captivating a being. No wonder when all 
this hcauty and animation were called forth on his approach, were 
lavished on him, that the sober matter of fact Robert Dodson 
should very nearly forget the eaiitious reserve ineulcated by two 
former refusals. 

He always made some blunders. He had blundered twice in 
proposing to Anne. He was now very near bhindering into a pro- 
posal to Charlotte Daventry; from that he was saved by the pre- 
sence of Anne; bnrnot to miss his blunder altogether, he turned to 
Anne and said, “ We had a very pleasant visit to Chatlerton the 
other day. Miss Foley seems a very nice girl, and Mrs. Foley 
very amTable indeed. They were wmndering why your friend Mr. 
Temple never came to Chatterton now : they had a.sked him se- 
veral times, and he never would come. I told them he had not 
been to Weston of late, though T knew he came very often at one 
time. Have you seen him Lately?” 

This was distressing to Anne. She had ])artly schooled herself 
into hearing his name without emotion; but still there w\as no 
((uestion she could so ill bear to be asked as whether she had seen 
him lately. ^ 

Yet^he anSwered composedly, “ No, not for some time,” and 
then Jjecamc busily occupied in her drawing, whilst Robert Dod- 
son/turned to Charlotte again, and renewed his conversation with 
her. 

Robert Dodson’s remark had given rise to some painful thoughts. 
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and Anne was Jell at lull liberty to Indulge them. Here was an 
additional proof, if any were wanting, of Edward Temple’s indif- 
ference. He refused all invitations into the neighbourhood — ho 
knew sbe had been ill — he knew she had been near dying. She 
was aware of that fact, for she had since seen Sir Henry Poynton, 
and he had related the whole circumstance of his receiving the let- 
ter, and telling those present of her dangerous illness : he had enu- 
incraled with igratuitous kindness the names of all* the party as- 
sembled in the house, and that of Edward Temple, of course, was 
not omitted. He knew it then! and yet he continued to have no 
wish to sec her. 

Robert Dodson’s information discovered to Anne that she had 
indulged a hope, scarcely allowed to herself, till she experienced 
its disappointment : but here was a convincing proof of his continued 
indifference, and she saw the folly of her hope. She leant over 
her drawing, engaged iii painful reflections, angry at herself, yet 
thinking for a moment with repining discontent on her unhappy si- 
tuation. 

It was but a momentary feeling. Anne Grey was once more her- 
self. She would be content and grateful for her lot ; happy in the 
feeling that her d\ity could no less be performed — her end in life no 
less fulliilcd, though the sun-shine of existence was gone — though 
the brightness of youth and hope were extinct. 

About this period Anne W’as invited to Hadfcy. Lady Hadley’s 
affection for Vier had never diminished, and she was always anxious 
to secure her society : she had felt the greatest distress at her alarm- 
ing illness, and could not help fearing that something hiore than 
illness had effected the melancholy change she observed with so 
much sorrow. 

On Anne’s arrival at Hadley, she found that her old friend. Sir 
Henry Poynton, was there, and she met him with pleasure. Her 
fondness for Sir Henry might, perhaps, partly arise from agreeable 
ijissociations. She had first met him in company with Edward 
Temple, and it was in his company that she had lust seen him. 
Rut there was now more of pain than pleasure in the association, 
and Sn" Henry might reasonably flatter himself that it, was for his 
own sake that Anne smiled so kindly in welcome, as she c. .tended 
fier hand to him on her arrival at Hadley. 

“ You are tired, I fear?” said l,ady Hadley affectionately to her, 
a3 she observed her paleness. 



In truth, Anne was tired and overcomd. She had not been at 
Hadley since the period of her illness, and all the distress which had 
preceded it, and there were many recollections attached to the 
place, which rendered it most painful to her to visit it again. 

She allowed that she was a little fatigued. Sir Henry looked at 
'her with interest as he Said, “Take care of yourself, IVliss Anne! 
you cannot take too much care. Let me recommend a little wine 
made hot, and some sugar, and a little cinnamon in U. It is ih ex- 
cellent thing! I can assure you it always does me gc^od ! 1 always 
take it after a day’s shooting.” * 

. Anne thanked him, but refused this recommendation. 

“ We have not a very large party with us,” said Lady Hadley to 
Aimc; “ luit some, whom I think you know : the Denhams, whom I 
remember ^ou met here some time ago. Caroline Denham is still 
Caroline Denham, though it seems very doubtful how long she may 
remain so. You recollect them?” 

Yes, Anne remembered the Denhams. She remembered well 
whom she had met at Hadley at the same time. How changed in 
feeling to what she had then been! Poor Anne sighed, as Lady 
Hadley quitted the room, and she seated herself over the lire, and 
for some moments indulged in a mournful reverie. But she soon 
roused herself, recalled her thoughts to the present with all its duties 
and cares; and, her toilet finished, she descended the stairs looking 
even more lovely and interesting, in her increased pensiveness, 
than when she had formerly descended those stairs, happy and 
glowing with animation and brightness to expect the eager wel- 
come of Edward Temple. 

She descended and opened the drawing-room door, and once 
more she found herself in his presence. 


CHAPTER LV. 

A.S .inne found herself thus suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
intoAhe presence of Edward Temple, it was a strong effort of self- 
command which saved her. She felt that she must subdue her 
emotion. He was standing near the door ; he wfts not speaking to 



Never had Kdward Temple been more brilliant, more inimitable 
in his vein of light humour, or in his graver conversational powei*5. 
Aline listened, and her heart sunk within her. She reached her 
room that evening to give vent to the wretchedness of a broken 
spirit, to the depression of a heart wounded to the quick by the un- 
feeling gaiety of one who had once pretended to love her, and who 
Jiad deserted her without a pang ! 

she had often thought of the probabiliti/ of life gaiety. She 
had imagined it at times with a sensation of bitterness, but she had 
, always turned from the ideh. She wished to believe it impossible, 
but now she had witnessed it? now she had been in his p. .^sence — 
forced to endure, with a sinking spirit and broken heart, the sound 
of his voice — the sight of his gaiety— to see him laughing and 
happy, careless of her sufferings. Could he remember /ill that had 
had passed ? could he remember all that he had said ? could he, 
really, remember that 'last day P his assurances that he should 
never change P could he remember all this P No, it must be all 
forgotten, or he never would have been as he had been this day. 
lie saw that she was suffering, he must see it, for she felt that her 
wretchedness that evening could not be concealed. It had called 
forth Lady Hadley’s remarks, Sir Henry Poynton’s, — .she had been 
obliged to plead a head-ache, and retire early to her room, and 
there she wept for hours. 

All the past had rushed too forcibly on her mind, as she saw 
him again, to allow her to be calm and careless. JTe might forget 
«»r-hc evidently had forgotten, but she could npt. He had asked 
her not to forget. Oh! in what heartless cruelty had that request 
been made ! He had asked her with eager fond entreaty not to 
forget, and she had promised by her look that she would not; she 
had fulfilled her promise. It was bitterly fulfilled. It was to no 
purpose she repeated lo herself ‘ 1 ought to despise him she 
could not- succeed in forgetting that she once had loved him, and 
she thought with painful agitation of the necessity of spending tw o 
more days in his society. A night of rellection restored her self- 
command. 

The two remaining days of her visit at Hadley passed without 
any thing peculiarly agitating, and unmarked by any thi^tg, save 
the continuance of Edward Temple’s indifference, and hi^evi- 
drnt avoidance of all conversation with her. He had only once 
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spemcJ aware oflier presence, and that when Lady ffadley was 
(aking lo her one morning. 

Lady Hadley had been speaking of the Foleys. She named 
(Jeorge Foley as one of whom she had a very high opinion. Anne 
« liauced lo look up as Lady Hadley spoke, and s.!.e saw that Ed- 
ward Temple had his eyes fixed on her. 

I.ady Hadley asked her whether George Foley w'as now at home, 
and she blushed deeply as she replied. She was, hojvever, s}Rired 
from the idea that lier confusion was long remarked by him, for in 
a few minutes he left the room. • 

“ He was, perhaps, observing for the first time the change in my 
a})pe.'irance,” thought Anne, “ since last he saw me. 1 am somewhat 
paler, i! i* true ; others could remark It, and be concerned at it, 
and. jiei'haps, at last, even he has been struck by it.” 

However this might be, Edward Temple’s indifference w'as evi- 
dent, and Anne tried to feel glad in being tints thoroughly convinced 
of (iie fact. It was the best cure for any remaining w’caknc!^ in his 
favour, as it could not fail to convince her most satisfactorii|r of his 
tinworlhiness. She listened to his agrceableness, his wit, the air of 
sense, andul' good feeling he knew how to throw' over his conver- 
sation, iiui she could no longer be deceived by it. Her manner, 
after the liist few days, w'as cold and distant, as her nature per-' 
mitled. Gentle and fo[;giving as she was, she had real firmness 
and dignity of character ; and Edward Temple might have felt that 
lie had fallen in her estimation, and that she was not again to be 
(rifled w'ilh. 

The vi#it to Hadley gave Lleorge Eoley a better chance of suc- 
cess with Anne than he had heretofore possessed. She almost 
acknowledged the fact, as she drove home, depressed in spirits, 
unhappy, and forlorn. She began to blttme herself for allowing 
her attachment to Edward ‘Temple to prevent her from fulfilling 
the wishes of her parents in accepting George Eoley. He was 
thoroughly estimable : she had the highest opinion of his character, 
and of the steadiness ol his attachment : site could find no ob- 
jection to him, but that which her preference to Edw'ard Temple 
suggested, and, that ! how could she compare the two ? How 
superio/ did George Foley now appear to the person she had so 
blindly loved. The comparison was every way in his favour. 

Her judgment told her that it would be wrong any longer to reject 
his addresses, whilst by their acoep tance she might fulfil the ardent 



wishes of her parents. She returned home determined no longer 
to meet liis advances with coldness, but to endeavour, if possible, 
to learn to love George Foley. ♦ 

kShc remained firm to her resolution during the w'eek that she 
remained at home. On the next her good resolutions were to be 
put to the lest, for all the party were going to (3hattcrtou. 

The day before they went, Mr. Grey was unexpectedly called 
away by business, which he feared would detain him a day or two. 
It was arranged he should join them at Chatterton if able to return. 

The day arrived, and tli^y went ; and as if to assist Anuc in her 
endeavours to dislike Edward Temple, and to love George Foley, 
Edward Temple himself w'as there. 


C^IIAPTEIl LVl. 

Anxk did not, perhaps, feel in full force tiie advantage which the 
presence of Edwprd Temple might prove to George Foley’s claims. 
‘However, she w'as composed in her manner as she met him, and 
Charlotte Davenlry praised her very warnjly for her firmness and 
dignity. 

“ Nothing could be belter than your manner,” said she, when 
they were alone. “ Persevere, my dear, and I shall be proud of 
you.” 

Anne smiled, but it was not a happy smile, though she tried hard 
to feel so, and to smile as if she were. 

“ He met all of you as if he were glad to see you,” observed .\nne. 

“ Had he any feeling,” said C’harlottc, “ he could not have done 
so !” 

“ Very true,” sighed Anne, and she sat down forgetting she had 
to change her morning attire, till Mrs. Watson reminded her of the 
hour ; and she then started up and dressed so (juickly, that Mrs. 
W^atson wished she had been a little less hurried. 

“ 1 had not time to smooth that plait. 1 am afraid Mts. Foley 
will not praise the hair to-day. I w'ish I could heave just smoothed 
that plait again,” thought ]\lrs. Watson as Anne left the room. 

Anne found the parly assembled. Edward Temple was in the 



)‘ooin, (jlcorgc Foley, whom she had not yet seen, canic forward 
immediately to meet her, and she welcomed hiin so cordially that he 
w as happy for the remainder of the evening. 

I'alward Temple just looked at her as she entered and spoke to 
tyleorge Foloy, and this was all the attention he bestowed on her 
.during the evening. He talked to ('harlotle Da\ entry a little : and 
when Anne and .she were alone again together at night, she told 
her how mucb it had annoyed her to be obliged to talk to himrand 
how nearly she had betrayed her indignation. 

“ ^ on concealed it very well, deadest Charlotte,’' said Anne 
all'ectionately, “ and I thanked you for it from my heart. You 
know liow much I wish that your manner, and that of all my family, 
.should nol alter towards him, but should be as civil as usual.” 

“ I talked and laughed a good deal with him,’' continued Chai-- 
lott«;, “ as I would to any mere stranger. He miglit, perhaps, be 
aware that my style of conversation did not evince any gre.it friend- 
ship for him.” 

“ Did he ever mention my name?” said Anne, after a little pause. 

“ Yes, he did,” said she. “ Once, only once.” 

“ In wh.it w'ay?” asked Anne, colouring deeply. 

It will give you no pleasure to hear,” said pharlotfc kimlly, 
and it W'.is merely a trilling remark.” 

“ I wish to hear,” said Anne. “ The less llattcring the better for 
me.” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” said Charlotte, as if acquiescing in what .Anne 
said. “ There was not much in it, for it merely regarded personal 
appearaq/ce. We were speaking of the term interesting, and what 
peo]»le meant when they said a person looked interesting. I said 
that illness often gave th.it look. lie laughed at the idea, and s.iid, 
‘ No, <1 w'Ofnan should never be ill, if she can help it. An illness 
.always ruins a woman’s looks,’ and then, as if he .almost wished to 
be impertinent, he added iininedi.itely, ‘ \ our cousin has been ill, 
h.is she not?’ Anne, I did not rcjily. I could not. I turned away. 
I was too indignant.” 

Anne was silent, her heart was too full to speak. She leant her face 
upon her hands^, and said at length in a low,tremulous voice, “Thank 
you, (/harlotte, you were right to tell me. It was best 1 should know, 
and row good-night. 1 am rather overcome, and I am bettor alone 
perhaps : good-night, dearest Charlotte. Remember,” she added, 
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as t'hnrIoUo was quilling ihc room, “ I wish your manner lo con 
linin’ the same.” Ciiarlotfc noddctl assent ami quiUctl her. 

'J’lio unexpceleil presence of Edwartl Temple was a mailer (d 
^ome embarrassment to Mrs. (irey. She felt that .Mr. (irey might, 
perhaps, have thought it as well that Anne should not be thrown 
again into his society, and might, if he had been there, have ma<b; 
some excuse for quitting the hoicso; she was, indeed, herself so in 
dignhnt with him that she very inucli ilislikcd being hi his presenci’, 
but still, W'hijt was to be done? 

She did not know, so she woubl wait till Mr. tjirey arrived, it 
could only be a day or two, and meantime iMr. Temple was ver; 
quiet and civil, and he must see how' much she hated him. 

The next day Aiinc’s firmness was put to a severe trial.' vShe wa.^ 
seated in the morning at a table near which were Edwprd Temple 
and M ilhS I’oi rai’S, the yoiini^ lady whom wo have holore mentioned, 
as one whom Aiim^ ho|1cd mit»'ht distraci Wiliiaiifs attention Jrom 
i.'harlottc l)av<mti‘y. She was very intimately acquainted with 
Temple, and there was between them all tlic familiarity of friends. 

Anne had been talking to George Foicy during a great part o! 
ihe morning, lie had just left her, and she could not liclp over 
liearing (lie eonveisation between 3Iiss Ferrars and Fdward 
Temple, 

They were talking' on xiu interesting suhjeet considering those 
between whom it was discussed. It was on constancy in love, and 
ihe comparalive claims of each sex to the virtne of constam'v 
Miss I'Vrrars, ol cour.se, advocated the cause of lier own, whiSsi 
Fdward Temple Taml how rould he? Anne thiiught > wrrmly de- 
fended that of hi -. 

Miss ]"e?aai*s treated the sulqect gaily, and brought many playful, 
ingenious argurmmts in favour of her opinion. She was atiswere<t 
^\ith more than etpial wit by l<’dward Temple ; l)ut at the time that 
George I'olcy left hi^ seat by Ann**, he seemed inclined to consider 
the nialter more graveh, , 

'rhey had l>olh begun in a liv<*!v. il A'.ot it'<'.nical tojio; ba.1 by de- 
grees, as ii were, \inconseloiisl\ , be la'i am.e moi e serious -he 
spoke oi tlie si* engih, the lerNOUi . ihc ^de.vdi,l^ ^s of attacinuent in 
men, of the im[»ossibIIij v of ♦ iiaiige* wJiere once ihe ailecfi(nis were 
r(*aliv bestowed he judged, he sal«l, of wiiat his own feelings 
would he; ho liad spoken gravely, hut then, seeming to recolleel 
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SiimscH, liis maniioi’ olianj^ccl, the lono of persiHagc was renewCiS. 
m«l lio niado Miss Fi'ri'ars laugh, as he passed an Ironical cnio 
, 1 'un on the chara«‘tors ol women, those beings who have no eha- 
(•aclers at all; but again, as he proceeded, he once more became 
hcrious. He spohe of the dilference between t!;e fecliugs of men 
and those of the other sex, the frivolity of their characters — easily 
waved by the love of gaiety and admiration. 

He continueM, and as he spoke, it was less as if he *verc address- 
ing "Miss b'errars than thinking aloud. He <lescribcd jiuch a cha- 
racter as appeared gentle, affectionatc,*amiable. Ih; described, in 
short, a characUir such as Anne Grey’s. She, perhaps, was not 
•piite aw are that it was so, but still she listened cargerlyas he spoke. 
He gave a* beantilj|ll description of a woman’s character — he stop 
ped a motn^nl. • 

‘‘ This,” said ho, “ is what it sometimes appears, and yet it is 
ippoarance alone.” * 

-Vimc could scarcely breathe with anxiety to hear what he would 
say farther. 

“ It is only in appearance that it is so beautifnl — only the ap. 
((carance which makes us love it so warmly. \A'e feel that \vr 
might trust to such a character,” he continued < “ we feel that, 
from such ,a mixture of lirinness, gentleness, and sweetness, \v(‘ 
might reasonably look for consistency and constancy — that the: 
heart of such a being once touched— once, as we fondly believed, 
our own” — he paused an instant — then added — “ l‘'rom such a 
being w(^ might reasonably allow ourselves to I’ear no change : and 
yet it is* not so ! we tmist not trust even to appear.ances so lair 
IS these. W'e shall find that constancy, strength of afi’cctioii, firm- 
ness and consistency of character do not belong to women. We 
»nay hope — we may fondly tiaist — but we shall be dccadved. ’ 

His voice and manner had becenne every instant more earnest, 
ami he was silent for a moment, apparently occupied with his own 
thoughts; then suddenly recollecting himself- recollecting iMis^ 
rerrars, he turned towards her, and with a gay tone, said, “ Well. 
Miss Kerrars, what have you to say in favour of your sex i* ;< 

word, I see, by your doubtfid look.” 

“I only ask,” said .Mi.ss herrars, smiling, “ whether you speak 
from experience 1' Whether you have cvi!r known sindi a idiaratr- 
(er, and known it fail? You must answer that «juestion before I 
will s.'iv whether I agree with yon «vr not 
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Anne (i.s<eucd : she almost leant forward to listen for Kdward 
Temple’s answer. Her very life .scorned to depend on tlial an- 
swer. 

“ That is scarcely a fair question, Miss Ferrars” said he smilinff. 
“ However, to convince you, I will answer it. I do know such a 
character.” 

Anne felt llie colour rush to her face as he said so. It was an 
overpowering^sensation of delight which caused that rush. She 
had listened to all he said — she could scarcely help applying i(. 
She scarcely felt a doubt tl*at he meant it should be applied ; thal 
when he described this character: when he spoke of the disappoint 
ment, in finding change and inconsistency in such a character, hr 
spoke of himself and of her. Something in his voice, his manner, 
liis forgetfulness of Miss k'errars, seemed to carry conviction to her 
mind, fie evidently meant that she should hear what he was 
saying. 

The hope that such a conviction carried to Anne’s mind was the 
most delightful she had ever yet experienced. 

How could he have spoken thus, if he himself were cold and 
fickle ? If he were guilty of any thing of which the Miss IVmgIcys 
had accused him? It could not be. Anne abandoned herself to 
the delightful persuasion thal she had been mistaken in believing 
his unworthiness — in believing him indifferent to her. It was plain 
his absence, his carelessness of manner, had been caused by his 
belief in her inconstancy. She could not restrain the feelings of 
joy to which such an idea gave rise. She moved (pjietly from her 
seat, and quilted the room, to indulge in her own chamber in all 
the happiness which overfl<>vvcd her heart. 

Before she again quitted the room, Charlotte entered. Anne’s 
animated countenance as she approached showed that something 
pleasant had occurred, and she was soon relating to her all that 
had passed — all her joy — her hope — all the various emotions which 
were agitating her breast ! 

(charlotte seated herself at a table sis she spoke, and as she leaned 
her head on her hands, her countenance was concealed from obser- 
vation. , 

Anne finished all she had to .say, and turned her beaming face 
lowards her cousin, anxious to know' whether she encouraged her 
liopc - -whclhcr she thought it well grounded. 

As she ce:isc'l to speak, (’harlotle suddenly raised her head, 
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'larlcd a look of liorrov at her, started from her seat, uttered a 
jHia-cing scream, and the next moment fell senseless on the ground. 

Anne’s presence of mind almost forsook her, but she exerted it 
to the utmost. She rang the bell for assistance, and applied the 
only remedies in her power. Before long they proved successful ; 
•('liarlotte heaved a deep sigh, unclosed her eyes, and lay a rno- 
juent still: then, roused by the sound of Anne’s voice, she stretched 
out her arms, *and again relapsed into stupor. , 

Once more she was recovered, and this time shc^ appeared to 
liave regained her self-command. Shft looked pale, but she soon 
smiled and spoke cheerfully to Anne — said it was nothing — that it 
had been a sudden violent pain, which had caused her fainting; but 
would nol hear of having medical assistance, or even consent to 
luive her illness named to any one. She begged the maid not to 
mention it to ]\Irs. (irey, and at last seemed so perfectly recovered 
) but Anne became satisfied, and had time once more to think of 
I'Alward Temple — and happiness. 

But before she (piitlcd the room, (’liarlotte Davenlry had in 
spired her with a doubt whether she might call that happiness. She 
held her hand for a moment in hers, and alfcctionatcly jiressed it, 
whilst the maid was occupied in another pai't of the room, saying 
in a low voice ; “ Do not trust too much. 1 had not time to speak 
when I wished, because of my provoking illness. But do not trust 
loo much, Anne. You may bo deceived — you know that he can 
<leceive. llofto, but do not trust. Wc may hope that he is nol 
artful, but w'e do not know and again she said impressively and 
anxiously as the maid was returning towards them ; “ Do not 
trust.” 

As Anne left the room and once more descended the stairs, it 
was with altered feelings. Hope was gone — hope and hajipiness ! 
for he had deceived once, and why should he not deceive again i* 

Edward Temple was still in the room when she returned; but 
he was no longer talking to l^Iiss Eerrars. He was reading, and 
he looked up as she opened the door. 

“ Yes,” thought she (and perhaps her face at the moment ex- 
pressed her indignation), “ he wishes to observe whether his ar(i- 
lice has been successful !” 

Perhaps he remarked her look, for he immediately averted his 
eyes. 

Anne exerted herself to talk. »She listened to an c.xcellcnt story 
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of Mr. Foley’s, about liis friend the Duke of , with great appa- 

rent interest ; and then was able to enter into a lively conversation 
with Sir Henry Woodthorpe, a young man who was slaying in tin 
bouse ; and she felt, tliough very miserable,' well satisfied with her 
own conduct, except in one particular, (icorge Foley had seated 
himself at her side, and had tried to engage her in conversation ; 
but she could not at that moment admit of his attentions. She 
feared she ha^ at first half pettishly replied to his'rernarks, and had 
at last decidedly turned away to speak to Sir Henry Woodthorpe. 
who was on the other side.' 

George Foley had evidently been hin t by her manner. He had 
got up, remained for some time looking out of the window in ap- 
parent melancholy abstraction, and then had quitted the room as 
she continued talking to Sir Henry, with all the app/iarance of 
gaiety she could assume. 

lint for this, Anne would at least have been well satisfied with, 
her own conduct ; hut now, she was not only miserable at the dis- 
appointment of a momentary feeling of hope, but mortified that slu 
hail caused real pain to one whom she esteemed and regarded s*-. 
sincerely as George Foley. 


Cll VPTFIl lA fl. 

The first part of the evening was unmarked by any difference m 
Edward Temple’s manner, and he seemed scarcely aware of the 
presence of Anne. 

This at the moment was comfort to her. It tohl her that hei 
hope of the morning was not w'itfiout foundation, for why, if he had 
wished to deceive her into a belief of his caring for her, and of 
having been wounded by a supposed change in her sentiments, did 
he not continue that deceit by now feigning some show of interest 1* 
it was too painful not to hope, and she would not despair, though 
waimed of her danger by the friendly voice of Charlotte Daventry. 

That evening .Anne and Miss Foley wci‘c sitting at a round table, 
looking over some drawings. There were various portfolios, aiul 
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albums, and also some ol Miss Toley's sketches. Sir Henry Wood 
di(»r|>e was sealed beside Anne, l^dward Temple joined the parly ; 
bnt lie was on the other side ol Miss Foley, and Anne had no 
oecasioii to join in convcrsatioM with him. He lalked to Miss Foley, 
and Anne coidd give her attention more exeliis’wely to Sir Henrv 
AYoodthorpe, whilst they all continued looking at the draXviiigs. 

It is pleasant to look over old sketches,’’ said Isabella to Mr, 
riunple. It* recalls so much that is agreeable — many cfl’ the 
h ieutls with w horn one has witnessed the scenes befoi;c one.” 

Aline and Sir Henry had just then cOmc to a pause in tlieir eon* 

X eisation. 

"'■ I cannot think that there is much pleasure to be gained by the 
iecollcctio^i,” w^as Mr. Temple’s reply. i do not feel that I can 
iook buck Yith any thiiiiV but regret on the reiucinbrance of the last 
Jew years. If those we love, and tliose in whom we have felt an 
MiU'ivr,t, were never changed by time, it niight indeed be delightful 
:o remind oui*s>clves of past limes ; but you are to he envied, ’^lis.s 
f oley, if you can look liack w ith pleasure.” 

He stopped. Anne looked up as he linished speaking. She saw^ 
his eyes were lixed on her face. Even Anne Urey was indignant. 
The eflrontery of such language ! The evident w ish to deeolve hei* ! 
She saw that he meant that she shouhl ai)[)ly it. She could not he 
silent, and she spoke in a manner wdiieh called for attention. 

“ ft is not uneouimon,” said slie, for those who are apt them 
selves to change, to complain of change in olliers.” She stopped, 
loo liiueli agitated to proceed. She luul spoken in a low voice, and 
It had been an elTort to her to speak, but, though her voice had 
bei.'n iow, it had been llrm and ilistiiiet. Edward Temple must have 
UiMrd,f(>r .>liss Foley iiad tjccii ?>ileut meantiiue. He jirobably felt the 
leproof. He certain!^ clianged colour, and Ju*. leant oven* the sketch 
hook he held in his hand ; bat Anne was too niueh agitated lierscl) 
lo be alile to observe the cilect her words had produced. She was 
fully aware that he continued silent, and that thei'e w^as an awkward 
pause for a few seconds, which was broken by a timely remark of 
Miss Foley’s. 

Sir Henry Woodthorpe then toiind someihiiig to say to Amu?, 
hut slie was not much iiiclineil to attend to bis agi'ccablcne^s, ami 
soon got lip to join the party at the piaiio-lorte. 

She was asked to sing . ami, laiuii ogamst hci inclinatiims, slie 
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was forced to comply. She had been so much agitated by what hat! 
passed, that she felt almost unequal to the command of her voice. 

She had sung but little since her illness, and very little since she 
had strove to think ill of Edward Temple. There was an associa- 
tion in her mind with regard to music which made it generally 
painful. How much more so now, when she had just been sufler- 
ing from a proof of his ungenerous conduct ! Hut she successfully 
endeavoured to be be composed, though her choice, or rather Mr. 
Foley’s and Mr. (irey’s choice of a song foi‘ her, was unfortunate. 
It was one of those she had often sung in former happy times at 
Mr. Temple’s request. It had been a favourite of his, one exactly 
suited to her sweet plaintive voice. She sang it that evening with 
more than her usual expression. It seemed suited to her state of 
feeling, and she sung as if it were so. 

All were struck with it. Thei*e was something in her look, in 
the tones of her voice, which touched and affected many. 

Edvvard Temple seemed to feel it; for he was leaning as if un- 
conscious of the presence of all around, with his face half covered 
by his hands. His countenance was concealed, but he was evidently 
buried in thought, and that of no light or pleasurable kind. 

Anne’s song was at an end. She had hardly been aware that it 
had excited attention. She had forgotten her habitual shyness — • 
forgotten every thing in the'absorbing feeling of unhappiness created 
by one subject. She had been almost relieved by singing. The air 
and words that were chosen for her had suited her feelings, and 
had been only the natural expression of her melancholy thoughts. 
She became confused as she concluded. She got up, left the in- 
strument, and seated herself apart by a table on which books and 
drawings were scattered. 

In a few minutes Edward Temple was near her. Anne felt the 
blood rush to her face as she found that he had seated himself at 
her side ; but she did not lose her self-command. The music con- 
tinued. Miss Ferrars was singing, and there was occupation in 
listening to that. 

Edward Temple addressed her, but he was evidently agitated. 
His voice, his manner betrayed it. * 

“You have often sung that song before, Miss Grey,” said he. 

Anne made no answer. She could not if she had wished it; 
but she determined to be guarded. 
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“ He wislies to deceive,” thought she. “ I will not be deceived. 

I will not be made less miserable one moment, only to bo made 
more wretched the next.” 

Edward Temple continued, in a voice which betrayed the struggle 
to be calm. “You may suppose, though I know you will not 
'acknowledge it, that it must be painful to me to hear it again. You 
say that those who are apt to change are most ready to accuse 
others of doing so. I know therefore to what accusa4ion I lay my- 
self open were I to speak of the pain caused by the nonvidion of 
change in others. You will not believe me,” he added, with in- 
creasing agitation, “if I speak of the painful feelings that song has 
called forth. You cannot enter into them. It is the person who 
does not change,” he added, in a lower voice, and looking at Anne, 
and not th« one who has changed who is the sufferer.” 

Anne could hardly coniroul her emotion sufficiently to reply, 
but she made an effort, and said in a low voice, not looking up as 
she did so, “ There are changes which do not proceed from fickle- 
ness. We may sometimes form wrong judgments, and then it is 
our duty to change. It is painful to be obliged to do so, wdicrc wc 
have once loved,” — she corrected herself — “once esteemed — it is 
painful to find ourselves called upon to alter oiin opinion — to feel 
that it is our duty — ” 

She became painfully confused. Her emotion would not allow 
her to proceed. There was a moment’s pause. 

Edward Temple was scarcely less agitated; but he was about to 
reply, wlien ]>Ir. Foley approached. The conversation stopped, 
and Anile was scarcely sorry to escape from one of so embarrassing 
a nature. 

She was yet in doubt what to think or what to feel. She dared 
not hope, and yet her heart was in a flutter of joy. One moment 
she felt inclined to believe implicitly all that his manner implied. 
The next she remembered those words of Charlotte Daventry, 
“ He knows how to deceive — do not trust him.” 

George h^oley watched her with painful interest — watched her as 
she conversed with Edward Temple. He sighed. “She is lost to 
me !” he said to himself. “But why should I regret if she can be 
happy?” 

From that moment his manner towards Anne was changed. He 
scarcely ever allowed himself to be near her, or to talk to her. lie 
was silent, and out of spirits. He showcil neitlKjr pi(pic nor ill- 
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liiinioiir towards her! lie merely showed tliut he witlidrcw his 
elaint^ — that he reliiiqiiislied the hope which was no less dear to 
him hcrausc it had been fruitless. 

tiieorge Foley’s conduct was generous and disinterested. Anne 
mulcrstood it, and she wished it had been possible for her to have 
made him aw are how muc!i she was touched by it — how much she 
esteemed him for it, and how much she thanked him in her heart 
for the delicacy he had evinced. liut without encouraging him 
again in fals(;j hopes, slic could not do so, and by her increased 
alVection for Isabella alone, could she give any proofs of her gra- 
titude. 

The next day most of the party at Ohatterton had gone out 
either walking or driving, whilst Anne remained at home. 

\mongst the driving party were Charlotte Daventry, j^liss I'er- 
rars, and George Foley. Fdward Tciupio and 3Jr. Foley were 
walking. IVIrs. Grey and Mrs. Foley retiied successively from tin; 
drawing-room, and left Anne alone. She sat down to the iiistru* 
ment, and w^as engaged in playing when the door opened and 
Edward Temple vvalke<l in. 

Tin's was more liian Anne either expected, or quite desired at 
that moment. She wished that he sliould have an opportunity of 
speaking and of linisliiug the conversation which had been inter- 
t upted by Mr. Foley on the preceding evening ; and yet she lelt, as 
the opportunity seemed to present itself, that it was too agitating to 
be desirable. 

Anne ceased playing, and rose from the instrument as iie entered 
1 am afraid I have interrupled you,” observed Mi\ Tevnple. 
lie looked confused, as tboiigb he felt tlic awkwardness of the 
leie-?i-t^te. Anne seated herself at her work: he placed bimsell 
near her. Eaeli. seemed to be struggling for composure, and Ann#' 
felt more lenient as she observed bis agitation. 

It is very long since we have met in this house, ’ said be, “ and 
perhaps so long, that 1 have no right to look upon myself any longer 
as more than a mere acquaintance ; but still as a friend,”- — be 
hesitated — one who has the feelings of a friend towards you, 
perhaps I maybe allowed to olfer my congratulations on what I 
hopc,’^ be saiil half inaudibly, '‘‘may prove for your happiness, ’ 
Amie looked np. Slie forgot her confusion in surprise. She 
looked at him a moment, and a deliglitiul thought llaslicd acros> 
her muid. He saw her surprise. 
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“ I fear I have been indiscreet. You do not admit my eiaim to 
s[)eak of what is not yet piihlicly acknowledged, 'riiere wcik a 
lime when it would have been dilTercnt,” he added in a low tremu- 
lous voice; but he checked himself. “I have not even the claim 
of friendship,” he continued, after at .slight pause, “to excuse my 
•intrusion. I must ask your pardon.” 

.\nnc was not sure ol' his meaning. “ I am not aware to what 
you allude,” saVl she. “ I do not midersland you.” • 

“That is,” said Edward Temple, looking at her, “you think it 
right not to understand me. “I am Sorry”, ho continued, in a 
slight tone of picpie, “that 1 said any thing on the subject; but as ! 
have ventured thus far, I may as well explain. I hoped that my 
congratulations on your approaching union with .Mr. George Eoley 
might hav« been received from one, wlio had once the honour of 
your friendship.” 

.Anne looked up in a moment of astonishment, and then as 
i(uiokly averted her eyes. “ You as e mistaken,” said she. “ There 
is no engagement between Mr. Foley and myself. There never has 
been any.” 

Edward Temple started as she spoke. 

“No engagement!” — and his tone was notone of disappoint- 
ment, It was fully as happy as .Anne could have wished, but 
scarce.ly hoped it wouhl have been. 

He looked at her as she spoke with such enthusiastic delight, 
that she was obliged to hang over her work to eonceal her blushes 
and her happiness, ills tone, his manner, could not be misinter- 
preted, And he left her no longer the possibility of mistaking his 
object. He soon spoke in a way which left no doubt of his mean- 
ing, and Anne was before long satisfactorily convinced that she had 
been guilty of an er. or. She had expended very unnecessarily a 
great deal of praise- woi'thy indignation. Her indignation had been 
very good in itself, but it had been expended on the wrong j>erson. 

We may e.asily suppose that reserve and disguise once thrown 
aside, Anne Grey and Edward Temple had much to say to one an- 
other — much to explain, which, though very uninteresting to any 
other person, must certainly have been most interesting to them- 
selves, for they were still sealed at that awkward tete-a-tdtc, which 
.Anne bad so much dreaded, when the party returned unusually late 
from their .drive. The door was o|)Cuc<l l>y (ieorge h'oley, ami 
Anne blushed so deeply and said something so unintelligible about 
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a pleabaul ilrivf, and Ijcitig !a(e, as s!ic walked past liitn, that he 
stood a moment in astoiiishiueut ; then shut tlie door rather hastily; 
and at dinner that day he scarcely spoke a word, and told Mrs. 
(o-ey in the evening that he meant to leave home the next day. 


CmPTElt LVlll. 

Mr. Ouky arrived at (’hatterton that evening. It may he ima 
gined that he was far from feeling satisfaction as he beheld Falwaial 
Temple. He anxiously looked at Anne, and he could vot tell how 
to understand the appearance of happiness which he saw sparkling 
m her eyes ; still less wa's he inclined to rejoice at it, for he felt with 
bitterness that she might be a second time tlic victim of deceit. 

However, a few words from her, as she drew him aside, seemcil 
to remove his unpleasant feelings. The smile that was visible on 
her face was repeated on his own, mingled with a look of still 
deeper happiness, as he for a moment pressed her hand, and im- 
planted a kiss on her cheek. 

The few minutes ofeonversation which the presence of others alone 
permitted, seemed to have been sufficient. Mr. Grey the next in- 
stant was speaking to Kdward Temple. 

“My dear ftliss Grey,” said iMrs. Foley, affectionately to Anne; 
“ I am glad to sec you look well again. I really have been ((uite 
unhappy about you, and so f told Isabella; and we both have been 
agreeing that you could not be well. Hut you look quite yourself 
again this evening.” 

Edward Temj>le stood near. Anne’s eye glanced for a moment 
towards him. How impertinent in him to smile! what heartless 
cruelty ! yet Anne Grey smiled too, but she blushed so deeply that 
it showed how much she was hurt by his cruelty. 

“There is Isabella coming for you to sing, I sec,” said IMrs. Foley; 
aud Isabella approached, and Anne followed her to^.he instrument, 
sat down, and sung such a lively French song, with such a lively 
heart-felt gaiety, and naive expression of merriment, that all were 
infected with her gaiety. Every one encored, and Anue.suiig again ; 
and Edward Tompic was standing over her as she sung, smil- 
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i:!f' with her, and w'illi the other.s; and watching her face with 
delii^hted attention. 

.Anne looked at him sometimes with a pretty beginning of a 
smile, and then turned away a little embarrassed —probably dis- 
tressed by his effrontery, and as she left the room with the other 
ladies, he even ventured to shake hands with her. 

The whole procession of ladies at length retired to their rooms, 
and when they were all safely lodged in them, Anpe (lrey*was 
seen passing across the pas.sage to that of I’harlotlp Daventrj , 
w ho had retired rather earlier than the fest. She knocked at the 
door, entered, and closed it after her, and what was the sight which 
struck her on her entrance ! 

t’harlotfe Daventry sat pale and motionless; her eyes li.xcd on 
the ground ; as Anne entered, she uttered a violent scream. 

“ Leave me, 1 tell you — leave me,” she began with frantic 
violence ; “ I bid you leave me. What ! Imist you come here to 
taunt me with your happiness ? Do you think I do not see it — do 
not feel it? Look here, .Anne Grey” — and she laid hold of herarm, 
and grasped it with rude violence. “ Look here, Anne Grey. 
You believe I love you. You believe it faithfully, implicitly.” She 
smiled a moment, and then the smile was gone, and revenge and 
hatred were stamped upon her countenance. “ Know then, that I 
love you so well, that I w'ould give this arm,— I would myself 
hold it to be burnt to the bone — could I by that ensure misery to 
you — could my curse tell on you — could it wither your heart, and 
blacken your happiness. Aye ! 1 love you so well, so tenderly as 
this 1 1 hate you — I have ever hated you with a hate you know not 
of. Know that to me you owe your tears, your misery, your all 
but death. I saw you weep, and sob, and languish, and writhe ! 
— I did it ! Yes, Anne Grey ! believe it if you will ! You shall 
believe it ! Z did it ! lie ! — why he was never false to you ! — Ac 
never deceived any poor fond girl. Jane Bingley never spoke as I 
said, lie always loved you ! — Yes, start — turn pale. It was my 
^vork — it was only mine ! It was all false — but you believed, and 
1 was happy 1” She smiled in ghastly triumph. “ I tell you I loved 
him — I — Charlotte Daventry loved him : but she hates him now 
• —she hates you both with a deadly, bitter hate.” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, till it became almost inarticu- 
late with the intensity of the feeling it strove to express. 

Anne had sunk half-lifeless on a chair as she sppkc ; but still she 
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(lid not faint — she heard every word. She remained perfectly still . 
lookin:^ in t(n*ri(ied aslonishmcni on Charlotte, half stiipified with 
what she heard. Hut when Charlotte ceased, it recalled lier (o a 
sense of iier situation. She felt all but fainting; but she made a 
violent effort — reached the door — closed it — ran along the passage 
— gained her own room, and then sunk senseless on the floor. 

When she came to herself, and to a recollection of what liad 
passed, her first thought was to call her father, and take him to 
Charlotte’s room before help might be too late. C>harlotte’s in - 
sanity wras too evident : she had long suspected — it was now^ cer- 
tain. The horror of feeling that by her fainting she had lost time 
which might iiav(^ been fatal, almost (wercame her again ; but she 
everted herself — reached her father’s room, and in a scaVee articu- 
late voice told him to to Charlotte instantly. As he lingered for 
an instant to ask for some explanation, she half pushed him from, 
the door, telling him ‘‘ for (iod’s sake to make haste !” She tried 
to follow him, but her powms forsook her, and as lie loft the room, 
and she felt that the inmiodiatc necessity for exertion was over, slu' 
again fainted. 

On recovering lier senses, she foimd lierself lyii»g on the ))od in 
!Mrs. Orey’s rooi^i ; Mrs. Grey in violent hysterics, and Grey 
standing pale as death, seeming almost unconscious of what wa^ 
passing around him. Anne started forgetting all, in l»er dread- 
ful anxiety to hear the truth. Sue sprang from the bed, laid her 
hand on her father’s arm, as she looked eagerly in his face. Tidl 
me,” said she, what is it ?” 

Mr. Grey shuddered, and in a low^ voice as he press^id AnneV 
arm, he murmured, \ou have saved her.” 

‘‘ Thank God !” was Anne’s exclamation as she burst into tears 

Mr. Grey had reached Cliarlotte Daventry’s room, and with a 
feeling of the most dreadful alarm, he gently tried the door a*- 
though he dreaded the sight it might reveal. The door was not 
locked ; for a moment he stood gazing on the scene which presejii 
ed itself before him. In the farther recess of the large room was 
Charlotte Daventry, kneeling — her hands clasped together, her 
eyes wildly fixed, and glaring with unnatural brilliancy ; her long 
hair unloosed, fell dow n her shoulders ; a bright flush was on her 
cheek. She knelt, and did she pray ? She was too much absorbed 
to hear the entrance of 3Ii\ (irey ; he paused for an instant. 

“ She prays, he said, and her lips indeed were uttering words 
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rhey loll softly — half iiiaudibly. S!ie spoke, but i( was not \ii 
)u ayor, Father, you see me ! Father, you are by mo ! I see you, 

1 know that you smile! 1 come — I have failed -I die! INow ! 
lather, look on me ! You do ! you smile !’’ Her voice was raised. 
She half shouted again those words, “ You &mile !” she raised 
l,ierseli trom her knees ; she started up, her whole frame seeme<l 
imbued with energy; she put forth her hand to the table which 
stood near licf — a phial was there. Another moment, ami the 
deed had been done. Ihit she was arrested : Mr. (irey sprang for- 
ward — her hand w^as seized — the bottlo gained, and dashed on the 
ground. 

Slic turned round. Her eyes glared w^ith frenzy. For a mo 
ment she Jitood fixed in a deep, earnest, wondering gaze on the 
countenance of her uncle. It seemed as if she vainly endeavoured 
to understand by what means she liad been foiled, as if her ener- 
gies had been exerted for death, and rcas^^n could not say w hy, at 
that moment, she w^as not dead. Vov a few seconds she gazed, 

; oh ! the horrors of those seconds 1 ) and then w resting her arm 
li’Oin her uncle's hold she hurst into a loud and violent laugli. 

lint why dwell on scenes like this? Tliat night I'liailotte Daven 
try was conveyed from the house, and as the chaise wheeled along, 
and she sat forcibly held by ihe Iw^o attendants, who had been 
immcdialciy scut for, her screams, her laughter, and wild cxclama- 
lions might liave been beard even rising above the rattling noise oi 
the carriage. 

It is useless to speak of the horror, the distress, and confusion 
which reigned at Chaltertou on that fearful night, or to dwell on 
all that necessarily ensued. 

On looking over the papers belonging to the unhappy (Jharlotle 
Daventry, Mr. Grey found a letter addressed to him.self, wdiich had, 
apparently, been written but a few^ lioiirs previous to tiic attempted 
suicide. 1 transcribe parts of it, less incoherent than the rest, 
which seemed to be merely the ravings of insanity. It appeared 
to have been written w ilh the consciousness in her mind of wavering 
reason, a consciousness she anxiously strove to repel, and to hide 
from otliers. In parts, indeed, it w^as so clear and collected that, 
had it not been for sucli little touclics as betrayed a heated and 
bewildered imagination, few could trace in it the evidences of in- 
sanity. 

The passages I transcribe areas follow's: — 
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“ 8ome years ago, l^lr. Grey, you took me home to 
your family a poor, weeping orphan girl. You thought you 
were performing a kind, a praiseworthy action. You were righ(, 
for you gave the being who had sworn to Jrate you the opportu- 
nity she wished — the opportunity to do you harm ! If that de- 
pendant, (jratejul orphan girl had not failed in her plans, you 
had been rewarded, but it had been in a way more agreeable to me 
thaato you! But I failed! and yet — 1 liavc succeeded — succeeded 
ill part! Yes! let me think witli pride how much I have done, and 
let me alone by the step ! am. about to take that it has not been 
more! Mr. (*i“ey, when first we met, and when with horror, 
which, even through years of smiles and grateful looks, you may 
perhaps remember, 1 lirst saw you — the man to w'hosE' care and 
alfection I had been entrusted, a father’s dying w'ords had bid me 
hale you — bitterly hale you — from life to death — through kind- 
ness and benefits ; — to hate, and to make that hatred tell iu 
working evil, ruin, unhappiness, to you .and yours ! Yes! when 
you first beheld me, I had deeply sworn to let the energies of a 
life, of youth, that season of innocence .and careless joy — to 
let all these be devoted to the toil of hale — shudder as you read 
— even I can shudder as I write ! — 1 had sworn to forget .all joy, 
all love, all pity, all remorse, to work that deadly work, to pl.ant 
Avo and strife where happiness and peace had dwelt! it was 
« hlissj'nl task ! 1 smiled as I looked on that calm, holy peace. 

I saw it, and I smiled! And there was one whom I then saw: I 
had never believed before that on earth such a being could exist ! 
gentle, affectionate — gifted in mind and person ! I saw with 
ecstasy. She teas mine! She should love — trust — pity. Easily 
bruised — easily bowed down — on her my toils should be ex- 
pended 1 Yes ! . Anne Grey, I have seen you weep — I have made 
you weep. 1 have laid my hand with chilling bitterness upon 
that heart. 1 have seen you on the point of death — your pale 
face — your cheerless eye ! It was my work. Oh ! it was a noble 
work ! and my father stood by, and he smiled on me, and I fell 
that smile within my heart ! I felt it, and was not mad. 1 am not 
mad ! or I — I too should have wept — / — I should have gricveil 
— but no, 1 am not mad ! 

-A '(t -A ■¥ A V 

I wound myself silently, carefully, into the heart of that pure 
being. I wound and wound, till every sweet .affection of (hat heart 



was fasliy bound beneath my grasp. She loved. saw it. Here 
was my task, a glorious task ! She loved, and Charlotte Daventry 
ioved, and both loved the same object : but one was loved again 
— and the other was suspected and despised I Every nerve was 
strained! Yes, 1 wrote a letter framed to cut deep into her heart. 
J.ong had that letter been written ere she received it, and how did 
my bosom throb with impatience to fly and see its effect! I came 
— 1 beheld th*at effect. It was a blissful sight. The lover, foo — 
him had 1 deceived. 1 whispered in his ear Geprge Foley’s 
name. I whispered tliat Anne Grey \^as easily persuaded — soon 
touched ! He listened and believed. 

Know tliat every trouble that has befallen you or* your house 
n the few .years I have dwelt with you, were either framed, or 
fostered, or increased by me. Ever about your house, ever close 
to me was he — my father! His cold pale 'form, his still, sepulchral 
voice ! ever urging me on : yoit could not see and know ; but I ! 
he was alw^ays there : his voice — his eyes were ever with me ; 
in the darkness or the light alike — and his laugh ! he laughed and 
1 — I too ! Every thought and action has been made subservient 
to his will. At this moment there are three .devoted fools all 
bound to mdi^ as they fondly believe, by the tie of mutual affection: 
each ignorant, confiding, and deceived. These three are Frank 
Crawford, Robert Dodson, and (start if you will) your son — your 
own son William ! 

Rut it*is of no avail now to tell you all my schemes. 1 had one 
— a noble plan ; one which would have endangered your fortune, 
perhaps your character. Two skilful, but not honest, altornies 
would soon have been at work. But fate interposed. You re- 
member tlie death of that maid-servant — that French girl, over 
whose loss I mourned with such affecting tenderness ? I did grieve 
over her loss- She w'as a useful tool : she could tamper w^ith 
these men of law; but I lost my tool: 7 grieved, and yon were 
saved. Once more I proudly raise my head : let me look proudly 
on my workJ and whilst the serpent gnaw^s my heart for deeds 
undone, let me still smile and laugh for deeds that have been 
done. I have failed in part: but what have not 1, a poor unas- 
sisted girl, accomplished? I sacrificed all to this grand object. 1 
sacrificed — you know not how much! All the pride, the feelings 



of a woman. "Fo you I was the poor iinodiicatcd girl. It served 
my purpose so (o appear. You did not know that I was on 
dowed with tliosc things which captivate and charm. I was in fact 
rich in attainment, and gifted by nature with power in musics, iu 
<h-awing, in painting and poetry — practised in all — delighting in 
all : yet all I concealed and renounced to further my one grand 
aim revenge ! 

It is needless to dwell on the feelings of Mr. Grey, as he read 
the letter, of which the detaChed parts arc here given. It presented 
him with a fearful picture of guilt, of misery and of madness. What 
vigour of mind — what extraordinary resolution had been exerted 
in a work which human nature shuddered to contemplate. It ap- 
peared that the dreadful task which had been imposed upon her by 
the dying commands of her father had worked gradually but surely 
on her frame, till reasod had sunk. Insanity had been the efTcct 
of guilt working on the mind. The energies of a powerful, violent, 
and ungoverned character had been devoted to a task fearful and 
appalling iu its nature, and insanity alone could follow the ener- 
getic devotion to such a task. What talents misapplied — what 
powers turned to. evil — what a mind overthrown ! 

.\nd this had been a father’s work. Had he witnesied the event 
of that day, well might he have groaned under the punishment 
which his fearful pas.sions brought upon the only being whom he - 
ever loved. He had called for revenge, and vengeance had been 
turned upon himself. The child had fallen a victim to the father’s 
guilt. 

A fortnight had elapsed when we lind 3Ir. Grey again in the 
presence ol Charlotte Daveiitry. He had been sent for to attend, as 
it was believed, her dying bed; and who that had seen the wretched 
lunatic could do otherwise than wish that death should remove her 
from such a state of hopeless misery. 

When Mr. (irey reached the house, he was told by her attend- 
ants that the sufferer had become more calm — that the frenzy had 
ceased, and left her in a state of stupor. Her case was pronounced 
hopeless, and it could'not but be the prayer of all who knew her 
that she might speedily be released in death. 

x>lr. Grey was shown into her room. The unhappy being lay on 
tlic bed, motionless, and apparently unconscious. As Mr. Grey en- 
tered and looked /in her — kvr whom he had seen but a few short 



weeks ago, gay, blooming, and seerriingly happy; ribw worn almost 
to a skeleton with the violence of passion, one bright, hectic flush 
alone tinging the deadly paknicss of her face; his emotion could not 
be controlled. He forgot all the injury she had wrought — all the 
hatred she had sworn against him. lie knelt by the bed — he hung 
over her, and fervently ullcring a prayer to (Jod for the soul ol 
the maniac, he wept long and uncontrollably by the side of his un- 
happy niece, lie prayed for her forgiveness — he proved — ani was 
indeed his prayeft* heard, and granted? 

Charlotte lay for awhile motionless. Fler uncle’s tears fell on her 
thin attenuated hand, that seemed scarcely like that of a living 
being. The physician entered the room. “ She cannot linger 
long,” were his .words as he looked at her, and Mr. Grey felt, that, 
none could* think that wasted form could indeed long remain on 
earth. 

The bright beam of the morning surf, which at that moment 
streamed in through the window, fell on the death-like form of 
Charlotte Daventry ! She moved : she stretched out her hands : 
she unclosed her eyes. 

“ Forgive — forgive — Anne Grey,” was softly murmured. 

So gently had those words been spoken, that the ear could 
scarcely catch their tones. She raised her hand, and put it to her 
forehead, as if trying to recollect ; and for a moment her eye fell on 
her uncle. She saw his tears — his look of kindness. A sudden 
emotion seemed to seize her ; to the amazement of all around, she 
started up, she threw forward her arms — placed them round his 
neck, and in gentle, half audible accents, murmured “ Forgive — 
pray for me — ” and then again sunk back. 

They looked — they waited — they watched; and whilst her uncle’s 
tears fell fast, he looked with breathless eagcimess again to catch 
some proof of penitence. He looked in vain. No movement was 
made. All was stilF — the physician laid his hand gently on Mr, 
Grey’s arm. Charlotte Daventry was dead. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


BuV we willfleave the contemplation of sorrow, and pass on to a 
calmer and hepplcr period. Horror, pity, and gflef had in turn 
held their sway ; but they wfere now passing by, and the memory of 
Charlotte Daventry was ceasing to cast its sadness on the minds of 
those who had known and loved her. Edward Temple is esta- 
blished as the privileged guest at Weston, the acknowledged lover 
of Anne Grey ; and though we perceive that, with Iris usual deceit, 
he is trying to convince her that, however delightful he is as a lover, 
he will be still more so as a husband, yet what else can be ex- 
pected from such a character? And if we lind Anne Grey easily 
trusting and deceived again, what less can we expect I’rom one so 
affectionate and confiding? 

We must leave her to her fate ; and may it be a happy one ! and 
if trust can be placed in that bright smile, in those soft tones, in 
those gentle eyes — but once more am 1 beginning, when I had 
almost escaped all danger of romance ? Tt must not be ! I will per- 
severe to the end in the matter of fact style of my common-place 
story. 

“ How was it possible that you could have believed in my in- 
constancy?” said Edward Temple, one day to Anne, as ’ they sat 
talking together at Weston. 

“ I must answer that question by another,” said she smiling.. 
“ How was it possible you could have believed in mine ?” 

“ Confessions are not disagreeable with such a confessor,” said 
he, as he looked at her. “ But before I begin, will you not promise 
me absolution for my sins?” 

“ Yes, willingly,” said she, smiling. 

“ You do not know how many 1 have to confess, or perhaps you 
would not so readily promise,” said he. “ But, to' my task; and 
first I broke a promise made to myself; which was, never to fall 
in loye.” 

“ That was a foolish promise,” said Anne. 

“ You will forgive it, then?” said he ; “ indeed you ought,” he 



continued, “ for I Iiave a perfect excuse now before me, for even 
a greater breach of promise. But to my faults again — I fell in 
love in defiance of ray promise : but, no man on earth could have 
helped that, you must allow? Fault the second — having in the 
pride of my heart made such a promise — but then I had never 
seen you I” 

But we will give the purport only of his confession, for it would 
be endless to repeat the whole conversation. It must confessed 
that Edward Temple had some faults. He had had tqo much re- 
liance on his own firmness and discerntnent ; for his study of cha- 
racter was not always successful. It is in fact often both dangerous 
and deceitful. 

When he came to Weston, before his departure for Paris, ho 
bad determined not to propose to Anne. He wished to put her 
to the test of absence. He had studied her character, and he 
thought that if a fault was there to be fotind, it was in being too 
easily led by the opinion of others — that the amiable and depending 
nature of her disposition might render her too weak and yielding : 
he thought that perhaps she was capable of attaching herself easily, 
and of easily changing from one attachment to another. He be- 
lieved lliat she loved him ; but he fancied himself, not sulllciently 
certain that under circumstances equally favourable, she might not 
love another. He came to W’'eston, and he nearly forgot his in- 
tended prudence : but Bobert Dodson and Sir Henry Poynton saved 
him against his wishes at the moment, and he left Anne free from 
any decided engagement. 

Before "lie quitted Paris, he heard that she had accepted George 
Foley. For a time he did not believe it, and he reached England 
still determined to see her, and to declare his feelings towaVds her 
without reserve. But in England the report was repeated, and it 
seemed to come from good authority. Charlotte Daventry had 
taken care that it should. His preconceived doubts of Anne, and 
bis knowledge that George Foley had long loved her, gave addi- 
tional force' to the report. In short, so many facts concurred to 
attest its truth, that at length he could no longer doubt. He formed 
the resolution »f never niaiTying, and never believing any woman 
constant; and went into the world to be gay and careless, and, as 
he believed,. to forget Anne Grey. 

But after a time his desire to sec her again so strongly revived, 
that he accepted an invitation to Chatterton. Meantime he met 
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Charlotte Davcntry at the Hingleys,’ and she left him no longer 
in doubt as to the fact of Anne’s engagement to another. lie de- 
termined more firmly than ever to believe all women weak and 
fickle, and to think every man a fool for marrying. He heard of 
Anne’s illness, and he suffered — we need not say how much ! — hut 
still, it was for George Foley that she was to be restored. Ho 
would not sec her ; he would never again approach her. 

80 m« accidental circumstances however inspirc<l a doubt o'' 
George Folly’s good fortune, and he went to Hadley. There lu* 
met Anne, and at first, he w^avered in his opinion — but then he saw 
her blush as George Foley’s name was mentioned. Still he a^;- 
cepted an invitation to Chatterton, and there — we know what 
followed. He pi-oposed and w'as accepted, and it only remained 
for him to repent of his former folly, and to resolve in future never 
to trust presumptuously to bis own fi. mness of purpose and insight 
into character. 

My task is nearly over. Anno Grey will soon be no more, but, 
Anne Temple, may you be happy — as happy as you descr'^e, and 
can we give you a better or a kinder wish ? 

We quit our heroine, to say a few words of the other chara<;ters 
in our story. Of Lord and Lady Stoketon we have litilc to add, 
but that the favourable effect produced on Sophy’s mind by the 
alarming illness of her child, was never efl'aced by after years of 
happiness, and she remained firm to the character which she then 
determined to become — a good wife. 

The shock of Charlotte i)aventry’s death had been severe to 
William («rey, w ho was absent from home at the time.' He had 
been engaged to her, bu^Jiad been pei'suadcd by her to conceal 
the engagement, both onuic plea of its displeasing his parents, and 
her doubts of the strength of her own sentiments upon so short a 
trial. Some years spent in travelling on the Continent succeeded 
in diverting his feelings from the melancholy subject which too 
long entirely engrossed them. He returned home a sadder, but 
a wiser man, and before long Isabella Foley’s unshaken attachment 
was rewarded by becoming his wife ; and if she had some little od 
dities of temper to bear with, her own sweetness of disposition 
made her fully equal to the task. 

George Foley strove to fol’get his own rcgrels, in. the conttuu- 
plation of the happiness of the w-oman he loved, and though it was 
some time before he could recovei- the pang which her marriago 
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had caused him, lie had so much firmness of characler and good 
sense thal he at length succeeded. 

Of l‘raiih (h-awford wc must say a few words. On the very 
day ol tdiarlotte Daventry’s attempted suicide, he received a letter 
addrtjssed to himself in her hand-writing. He was sitting alone 
x\ ith his father at (lileddon, when it was put into his hands. He 
opened it — road a few words, then rushed out of the room, and, 
for many succeeding days, fi-ank (a-awford was lyiyg in a^hfarful 
state of lever and delirium. His life was for a time despaired of : 
hul he recovered, and when he rose fitom his bed of .sickness, it 
was as a dillercnt person. He was totally changed in disposition 
and mind, and when, on the death of his father, a few years after- 
wards, ho’rcturned from the Continent, he was only known to the 
world as (Ivc occcnlric and recluse Lord Gleddon ; and at the age 
ol rorty-seven, tlic dwellers in tliai same world were again re- 
minded lliat l^rank Crawford had once beOn know n amongst them, 
l>y seeing in (he papers (he announcement of his decease. 

liei^y (h ey, the warm-hearted, frank, intelligent boy, grew up 
into !lie warui-liearted, frank, intelligent man. A fortune was iin- 
(iNpeet(‘<ily left lo him by a distant relation, and having found a 
husband loi* n.s sister Anne, whom even lie allowed to be worthy 
of her, lie now sought a partner for himself, and again was success- 
ful in his search ; for Lady Emily Grey was all that coidd be de- 
sired to satisfy the alfectionatc wishes of Anne, in the wife of her 
hrother Henry. 

A few^ words of Lady Hadley will close the book. It will easily 
be believed that Ldward Temple was not a less frequent and welcome 
visitor at Hadley, as a married, than been as an unmarried 

man; and that Lady Hadley now looketl^mh heartfelt pleasure on 
the conversion of the once melancholy house at Teinplc-court, into 
(lie prized and happy home of her whom she had so, fondly loved 
as Anne (ircy. 
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PREFACE. 


The writer of this trifling Volume was suddenly sentenced, in the 
cold evening of his life, to drink the mineral waters of one of the 
bubbling springs, or brunnens, of Nassau. In his own opinion, his 
constitution was not worth so troublesome a repair; but, being out- 
voted, he bowed and departed. 

On reaching the point of his destination, he found not only 
water-bibbing — bathing — and ambulation to be the orders of the 
day, but it was moreover insisted upon, that the mind was to be 
relaxed inversely as the body was to be strengthened. During this 
severe regimen, he was driven to amuse himself in his old age by 
blowing, as he toddled about, a few literary Bubbles. His hasty 
sketches of whatever chanced for the moment to please either his 
eyes, or his mind, were only made— because he had nothing else 
in the whole world to do; and he now offers them to that vast and 
highly respectable class of people who read from exactly the self- 
same motive. 

The critic must, of course, declare this production to be vain — 

empty — light — hollow — superficial but it is the nature 

of Bubbles to be so. 

“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them.” 


Macbetii, Ant /., Snenr 3. 




BUBBLES 


THE VOYAGE. 

By the tiyitewl reached the Custom-house Stairs, the paddles of 
the Botterdam steam-boat were actually in motion, and I had 
scarcely hurried across a plank, when I hdard it fall splash into the 
muddy water which separated me farther and farther from the 
wharf. Still later than myself, passengers were now seen chasing 
the vessel in boats, and there was a confusion on deck, which I 
gladly availed myself of, by securing, close to the helmsman, a cor- 
ner, where, muffled in the ample folds of an old boat-cloak, I felt I 
might quietly enjoy an incognito ; for, as the sole object of my ex- 
pedition was to do myself as much good and as little harm as pos- 
sible, I considered it would be a pity to wear out my constitution 
by any travelling exclamations in the Thames. 

The hatches being now opened, the huge pile of trunks, black 
portmanteaus, and gaudy carpet-bags which had threatened at first 
to obstruct my prospect was rapidly stowed away ; and, as the ves- 
sel, hissing and smoking, glided, or rather scuffled, by Deptford, 
(Irecnwich, Woolwich, &.C., a very motley group of fellow-passen- 
gers were all occupied in making remarks of more or less impor- 
tance. Some justly prided themselves on being able to read aloud 
inscriptions on shore, which others had declared, from their im- 
mense distance, to be illegible *, — some, bending forward, modestly 
asked for information ; some, standing particularly upright, pom- 
pously imparted it ; at times, wondering eyes, both male and fe- 
male, were seen radiating in all directions ; then all were concen- 
trated on an approaching sister steam-boat, which, steering an 
opposite course, soon rapidly passed us;, the gilt figure at her 
head, the splashing of the paddles, and the namft written over her 
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stern, occasioning observations which burst into existence nearly 
as sirniiltaneously as the thunder and lightning of heaven 'hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, and bipeds of both sexes seemed to be de- 
lighted, save and except one mild, gloomy, in<jnisitivc little man, 
who went bleating like a lamb from one fellow-passenger to ano- 
ther, without getting even from me any answer to his harmless 
question, “whether we had or had not passed yet the men hanging 
in chsvns ?” 

As soon as we got below Gravesend, the small volume of life 
which, with feelings of good-fellowship to all men, I had thus been 
calmly reviewing, began to assume a graver tone ; and, as page 
after page presented itself to my notice, 1 observed that notes of 
interrogation and marks of admiration were types not so often to be 
met with, as the comma, the colon — and, above all-^the full stop. 

The wind, as it freshened with the sun, seemed to check all exu- 
berance of fancy; and, aa the puny river-wave rose, conversation 
around me lulled and hilled into a dead calm. A few people, par- 
ticularly some ladies, suddenly at last broke silence, giving utterance 
to a mass of heavy matter-of-fact ejaculations, directed rather to 
fishes than to men. Certain colours in the picture now began ra- 
pidly to alter — the red rose gradually looked like the lily — brown 
skin changed itself into dirty yellow’, and I observed two heavy 
cheeks of warm, comfortable, fat flesh gradually assume the ap- 
pearance of cold wrinkled tallow. Off' 3Iargatc, a sort of hole-and- 
corner system very soon began to prevail, and one human being 
after another slowly descending heels foremost, vanished from deck 
into a sub-stratum, or infernal region, where there was moaning, 
and groaning, and gnashing of teeth ; and, as head after head thus 
solemnly sunk from my view, I gi'adually threw aside the folds of 
my mgis, until finding myself alone, I hailed and inhaled with plea- 
sure the cool fresh breeze which had thus caused me to be left, as 
I Wished to be, by myself. 

The gale now delightfully increased — (ages ago I had been too 
often exposed to it to suffer from its effect) ; — and, as wave after 
wave became tipt with white, there flitted before my mind a hun- 
dred recollections chasing one another, which f never thought to 
have re-enjoyed ; occasionally they were interrupted by the salt 
spray, and as it dashed into my face, I felt my grizzled eyebrows 
curl themselves up, as if they wished me once again to view the 
world in the prisrnatic colours of “Auld Lang Syne.” Already was 
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my cure half effected ; and the soot of London being thus washed 
from rny brow, 1 felt a reanimation of mind and a vigour of frame ' 
which made me long for the moment when, like the sun bursting 
from behind a cloud, I might cast aside my shadowy mantle : how- 
ever, I never moved from my nook, until the darkness of night at 
last encouraging me, without fear of observation, to walk the deck, 

“ I paced along upon the giddy footing of the hatches,” till tired of 
these vibrations, 1 stood for a few moments at the gangway. 

There was no moon — a star only hero and there was to be seen; 
yet, as the fire-propelled vessel cut her way, the paddles, by 
shivering in succession each wave to atoms, produced a phos- 
phoric sparkling, resembling immense lanthorns at her side ; and 
while the^ beacons distinctly proclaimed where the vessel ac- 
tually iras,^a. -pale shining stream of light issued from her keel, 
which, for a ship's length or two, told fainter and fainter where 
she had heea. 

The ideas which rush into the mind, on contemplating by night, 
out of sight of land, the sea, are as dark, as mysterious, as unfathom- 
able, and as indescribable as the vast ocean itself. One sees but 
little, — yet that little, caught here and there, so much resembles 
some of the attributes of the Great Power which crpated us, that the 
mind, trembling under the immensity of the conceptions it engen- 
ders, is lost in feelings which human beings cannot impart to each 
other. In the hurricane which one meets with in southern lati- 
tudes, most of us have probably looked in vain for the waves 
which have been described to be “ mountain high but, though 
the outline has been exaggerated, is there not a terror in the filling 
in of the picture which no human artist can delineate ? and in the 
raging of the tempest — in the darkness which the lightning makes 
visible — who is there among us that has not fancied he has caught 
a shadow of the wrath, and a momentary glimmering of the 
mercy, of the Almighty? 

Impressed with there hackneyed feelings, 1 slowly returned to 
my nook, and all being obscure, except just the red, rough coun- 
tenance of the helmsman, feebly illuminated by the light in the 
binnacle, I lai<J myself down, and sometimes nodding a little and 
sometimes dozing, I enjoyed for many hours a sort of half sleep, 
of which I stood in no little need. 

As soon as we had crossed the Briell, the vessel being at once 
in smooth water, the passengers successively erperged from their 
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graves below, .until, in a couple of hours, their ghastly counte- 
» nances all were on deck. 

A bell, as if in hysterics, now rang most violently, as a signal to 
the town of Rotterdam. The word of command, “stop her!” 
was loudly vociferated by a blulT, short, Dirk Hatteraick-looking 
pilot, who had come on board off the liricll. “ Stop her!” was 
just heard faintly echoed from below, by the invisible exhausted 
sallow being who had had, during the voyage, charge of the en- 
gine. The paddles, in obedience to the mandate, ceased — then 
gave two tur\is — ceased, — turned once again — paused, — gave one 
last struggle, when, our voyage being over, the vessel’s side 
slightly bumped against the pier. 

With a noise like one of Congreve’s rockets, the now useless 
steam was immediately exploded by the pale being below, and, in 
a few seconds, half the passengers were seen on shore, liiirrying in 
different directions about ,a town full of canals and spirit shops. 

“ Compared with (jlreece and Italy — Holland is but a platter- 
laced, cold-gin-and-walcr country, after all !” said I to myself, as 
I entered the gi-cat gate of the Hotel des Pays- lias ; “ and a 
heavy, barge-built, web-footed race are its inhabitants,’’ I added, as 
I passed a huge amphibious wench on the stairs, who, with her 
stern towards me, was sluicing the windows with water : “ how- 
ever, there is fresh air, and that, with solitude, is alll here desire !” 
This frail sentimental sentence was hardly concluded, when a 
Dutch waiter (whose figure I will not misrepresent by calling him 
“garcon”) popped a long carte, or bill of fare, into my hands, 
which severely reproved me for having many other wants besides 
those so simply expressed in my soliloquy. 

As I did not feel equal to appearing in public, 1 had dinner apart 
in my own room ; and, as soon as I came to that part of the cere- 
mony called dessert, 1 gradually raised my eyes from the field of 
battle, until leaning backwards in my chair to ruminate, I could 
■ not help first admiring, for a few moments, the height and immense 
size of an apartment, in which there seemed to be elbow-room for 
a giant. 

Close before the window was the great river upon whose glassy 
surface I had often and often been a traveller ; and, flowing be- 
neath me, it occurred to me, as I sipped my wine, that in its transit, 
or course of existence, it had attained at Rotterdam, as nearly as 
possible, the same period in its life as my own. Its bii-tli, its frow’- 
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art! infancy, and its wayward youth, wore remote distances U) 
which even fancy could now scarcely re-transport us. In its full 
vigour, the Rhine had been doomed turbulently to struggle wi(li 
<lifTicultics and obstructions which had seemed almost capable of 
arresting it in its course ; and if there was now nothing left in its 
existence worth admiring — if its best scenery had vanished — if its 
boundaries had become flat, and its banks insipid, still there was 
an expansion •in its broader surface, and a deep-settled stillness in 
its course, which seemed to offer tranquillity instead of ecstasy, and 
perfect contentment instead of imperfeat joy. 1 felt tha\ in the whole 
course of the river there was no part of it I desired to exchange 
for the water flowing slowly before me ; and though it must very 
shortly, fknew, be lost in the ocean, that great emblem of eternity, 
yet in ever^ yard of its existence that fate had been foretold to it. 

Not feeling disposed again so immediately to endure the confine- 
ment of a vessel, I walked out, and succeeded in hiring a carriage, 
which, in two days, took me to Cologne, and the following morn- 
ing 1 accordingly embarked, at six o'clock, in a stcam-hoat, which 
was to reach (/oblcntz in eleven hours. 

As everybody, now-a-days, has been up the Rhine, I will only 
say, that I started in a fog, and, for a couple of hours, was very 
coolly enveloped in it. My comjnujnous de tyoyaijo were tricolored 
— Dutch, German and French; and, excepting always myself, there 
was nothing English — nothing, at least, but a board, which suffi- 
ciently explained the hungry, insatiable inquisitiveness of our tra- 
vellers. The black thing hung near the tiller, and upon it there was 
painted., in white letters, the following sentence, which ( copied 
literatim : — 

“Enferiiig any conversation with the Steersuer ainl Pilotes is desired to he Corborii.” 

On account of the fog, we could see nothing, yet, once or twice, 
we steered towards the tinkling invitation of a bell ; stopped for a 
moment — took in passengers, and proceeded. The manner in 
which these Rhine steam-vessels receive and deliver passengers, 
carriages, and horses, is most admirable : at each little village, the 
birth of a new traveller, or the death or departure of an old one, 
does not detain the vessel ten seconds : but the little ceremony 
being over, on it instantly proceeds, worming and winding its way 
towards its destination. 

Formerly, and until lately, a few barges, towed by horses, were 
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THE VOYAGE. 


occasionally seen toiling against the torrent of the Rhine, while im- 
mense rafts of timber, curiously connected together, floated indo- 
lently downward to their Inarket : in history, therefore, this uncom- 
mercial river was known principally for its violence, its diiiicultics, 
and its dangers. Excepting to the painter, its points most distin- 
guished were those where armies had succeeded in crossing, or 
where soldiers had perished in vainly attempting to do so ; but the 
power of steam) bringing its real character into existence, has lately 
developed pea'ceful properties which it was not known to have pos- 
sessed. Thb stream whicli, once relentlessly destroyed mankind, 
now gives to thousands their ■ bread ; — that which once separated 
nations, now brings them together ; — national prejudices, which, it 
was once impiously argued, this river was wisely intended to main- 
tain, are, by its waters, now softened and decomposed : in short, 
the Rhine affords another proof that there is nothing really barren 
in creation but man's conceptions, nothing defective but his own 
judgment, and that what he looked upon as a barrier in Europe, 
was created to become one of the great paves in the world. 

As the vessel proceeded towards Coblentz , it continually paused 
in its fairy course, apparently to barter and traffic in the prisoners 
it contained — sometimes stopping off one little village, it exchanged 
an infirm old mau for two country girls ; and then, as if laugh- 
ing at its bargain, gaily proceeding, it paused before another 
picturesque hamlet, to give three Prussian soldiers of the 36th 
regiment for a husband, a mother, and a child; once it delivered 
an old woman, and got nothing; — then, luckily, it received two 
carriages for a horse, and next it stopped a second to take up a 
tall, thin, itinerant poet, who, as soon as he had collected from 
every passenger a small contribution, for having recited two or 
three little pieces, was dropped at the next village, ready to board 
the steam-vessel coming down from Mainz. 

In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, we received 

on board Sir and Lady , a young fashionable English 

couple, who having had occasion, a fortnight before, to go together 
to St-George’s Church, had (like dogs suffering from hydrophobia 
or tin canisters) been running straight forwards ever since. As hard 
as they could drive, they had posted to Dover — hurried across to 
Calais — thence to Brussels — snapped a glance at the ripe corn 
waving on the field of Waterloo, — stared at the relics of that great 
Sa'ml, old Charlemagne, on the high altar of Aix-la-Chapellc, and 
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at last sought for rest aud connubial refuge at Coin; but the cele- 
brated water of that town, having in its manufacture evidently ab- 
stracted all perfume from the atmosphere, they could not endure 
the dirt and smell of the place, and, therefore, had proceeded by 
land towards Coblentz ; but, as they were changing horses at a small 
village, seeing our steam-boat in view, they ordered a party of pea- 
'sants to draw their carriage to the banks of the river, aud as soon 
as our vessel,. which came smoking alongside, began to hiss^ they, 
their rosy, fresh-coloured French maid, their darR, chocolate-co- 
loured chariot, and their brown, ill-lc;pking Italian eburier, came 
on board. 

As soon as this young London couple lightly stepped on deck, I 
saw, at one glance, that without at all priding themselves on their 
abilities, they fancied, and indeed justly fancied, that they belonged 
to that class of society which, in England, so modestly calls itself — 
ijoiuL That it was not healthy society — tlvit its victims were exposed 
to late hours, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident enough 
from the contrast which existed between their complexions, and 
that of their healthy country attendant; however, they seemed not 
only to be perfectly satisfied with themselves, and the dike which 
they had left behind them, but to have a distaste for everything else 
they saw. Towards some German ladies, who Had slightly bowed 
to them as they passed, they looked with a vacant haughty stare, 
as if they conceived there must be some mistake, and as if, at all 
events, it would be necessary to keep such people off. Yet, after 
all, there was no great harm in these two young people: that, in 
tlie countries which they were about to visit, they would be lilted 
only for each other, was sadly evident; however, on the other hand, 
it was also evidently their wish not to extend their acquaintance. 
Their heads were lanthorns, illuminated with no more brains than 
barely sufficient to light them on their way ; and so, like the babes 
in the wood, they sat together, hand-in-hand, regardless of every- 
thing in creation but themselves. 

For running their carriage down to the shore, the brown conli - 
dential courier, whose maxim was, of course, to pay little and 
charge much, olTcrcd the gang off peasants some kreutzers, which 
amounted, in English currency, to about sixpence. This they re- 
fused, and the captain of the party, while arguing with the llint- 
skinning courier, was actually carried off by our steam-boat, which, 
like time and tide, waited for no man. The poor fellow, finding 
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that the Italian was immoveable, came aft to the elegant English 
couple, who were still leaning towards each other like the Sia- 
mese boys. He pleaded his case, stated his services, declared his 
poverty, and, in a manly voice, prayed for redre^. The dandy 
listened — looked at his boots, which were evidently pinching him, 
— listened — passed four white lingers through the curls of his jet- 
black hair — showed the point of a pink tongue gently playing w'ith' 
a front tooth, and when the vulgar story was at an, end, without 
moving a musele in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he 
pronounced his verdict as follows “ JlUaif I ” 

The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat as silent and as ina- 
nimate as a corpse. However, all this time tb'j steam-boat drag- 
ging the poor peasant out of his way, he protested in a few angry 
exclamations against the injustice with v/nich he had been treated 
( a sentiment I was very sorry to hear more than once idildly whis- 
jicrcd by many a quiet-looking German), and descending the vessel’s 
side into a small boat, which had just brought us a new captive, he 
landed at a village from which he had about eight miles to walkj 
to join his comrades. 

It is with no satirical feeling that 1 have related this little occur- 
rence. To hurt the feelings of “ gay beings born to flutter but a 
day” — to break Such a pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the 
w'heel, affords me neither amusement nor delight; but the every- 
day occurrence of English travellers committing our well-earned 
national character for justice and liberality to the base, slave-driv- 
ing hand of a courier, is a practice which, as well as the bad taste 
of acting the part of a London dandy on the great theatre of Eu- 
rope, ought to be checked. 

As we proceeded up the Rhine, there issued from one of the old 
romantic castles we were passing a party of young English lads, 
whose appearance (as soon as they came on board) did ample 
justice to their country; and, comparing them while they walked 
the deck, with the rest of their fellow-prisoners, 1 could not help 
more than once fancying that I saw a determination in their step, 
a latent character in their attitudes, and a vigour in their young 
frames, which being interpreted, said — 


Wo daro do all that doth booome a man. 
lie who darcH more — is none ! 



Besides these young collegians, an English gentleman came on 
board, who appeared quite delighted to join their party. He was 
a stout man, of about fifty, tall, well-dressed, evidently wealthy, 
and as ruddy as our mild wholesome air could make him. Not 
only had he a high colour, but there was a network of red veins in 
his checks, which seemed as if not even death could drive it away : 
’his face shone from excessive cleanliness, and though his nose cer- 
tainly was noUlong, there was a sort of round bull-dog honesty in 
his face, which it was quite delightful to gaze upoif. 1 overheard 
this good man inform his countrymen, jivho had surrobnded him in 
a group, that he had never before been out of England — and that, 
to tell the truth, he never wished to quit it again! “ It’s surely 
beautiful scenery !” observed one of his auditors, pointing to the 
outline of a ruin which, with the rock upon which it stood, seemed 
Hying away behind us. “ Yes, yes!” replied the florid traveller. 
“ But, sir! it’s the dirtiness of the people I complain of. Their 
cookery is dirty — they are dirty in their persons — dirty in their 
habits — that shocking trick of smoking (pointing to a fat German 
who was enjoying this pleasure close by his side, and who I rather 
suspect perfectly understood English) is dirty — depend upon it, 
they are what we should call, sir, a very dii-ty race!” “ Do you 
speak the language?” said one of the young listeners with a smile 
which was very awkwardly repressed. “ Oh, no !” replied the 
well-fed gentleman, laughing good-naturedly i “ I know nothing ol 
their language. I pay for all I eat, and I lind, by paying, I can 
get anything I want. “ Mauf/oz! fhantfcz is quite foreign lan- 
guage epough, sir, for wjc;” and having to the first word suited his 
action, by pointing with his fore-finger to his mouth, and to explain 
the second, having rubbed his thumb against the seU’-samc linger, 
as if it were counting out money, he joined the roar of laughter 
which his two French words had caused, and then very good-na- 
turedly paced the deck by himself. 

The jagged spires of Coblentz now came in sight, and every 
Englishman walked to the head of the vessel to see them, while 
several of the inhabitants of the city, with less curiosity, occupied 
themselves in leisurely getting together their luggage. For a mo - 
ment, as we glided by the Moselle, on our right, we looked up 
the course of that lovely river, which here delivers np its waters to 
the Rhine ; in a few minutes the bell on board rang, and continued 
to ring, until we found ourselves firmly moored lo the pier of Co- 
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blentz. Most of the passengers ^nt into the town. I, however, 
crossing the bridge of boats, took up my quarters at the Cheval 
Blanc, a large hotel, standing immediately beneath that towering 
rock so magnilicently crowned by the celebrated fortress of IChren- 
breitstein. 


THE JOURNEY. 


The next day, starling from Coblentz while the morning air was 
still pure and fresh, 1 bade adieu to the picturesque river behind 
me, and travelling on a capital macadamized road which cuts 
across the duchy of Nassau from Coblentz to Mainz, I immediately 
began to ascend the mountains, which on all sides were beautifully 
covered with w'ood. In about two hours, descending into a nar- 
row valley, I passed through Rad-Ems, a small village, which, com- 
posed of hovels for its inhabitants, and, comparatively speaking, 
palaces for its guests, is pleasantly enough situated on the bank of 
a stream of water (the Lahn), imprisoned on every side by moun- 
tains which I should think very few of its visiters would be dis- 
posed to scale ; and, from the little I saw of this place, I must own 
I felt but little disposition to remain in it. Its outline, though much 
admired, gives a cramped, contracted picture of the resources and 
amusements of the place, and as 1 drove through it (my postilion, 
with huge orange-coloured worsted tassels at his back, proudly 
playing a discordant voluntary on his horn), 1 particularly re- 
marked some stiff, formal little walks, up and down which many 
well-dressed strangers were slowly promenading; but the truth is, 
that Ems is a regular, fashionable watering-place. 

Many people, I fully admit, go there to drink the waters only 
because they are salutary, but a very great many more visit it from 
far different motives ; and it is sad, as well as odd enough, that 
young ladies who are in a consumption, and old ladies who have a 
number of gaudy bonnets to display, find it equally desirable to 
come to Rad-Ems. This mixture of sickness and finery — this con- 
tusion between the hectic flush and red and while ribands — iii 
short, this dance of death, is not the particular sort of folly I am 
fond of ; .and, though I wish to. deprive no human being of his 
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hobby-horse, yet 1 must repeat^was glad enough to leave dukes 
and duchesses, princes and ambassadors (whose carriages I saw 
standing in one single narrow street), to be cooped up together in 
the hot, expensive little valley of Ems, — an existence, to my hum- 
ble taste, not altogether unlike that which the foul witch, Sycorax, 
inllicted upon Ariel, when, “ in her most unmitigable rage,” she 
‘left him hitched in a cloven pine. 

On leaving. Ems, the road passing through the old mouhlcring 
town of Nassau, and under the beautiful ruins of th^ ducal Stamm- 
Schlosz in its neighbourhood, by a ver^ steep acclivity, continues to 
ascend until it mounts at last into a sort of upper country, from 
various points of which are to be seen extensive views of the ex- 
alted duchy of Nassau, the features of which are on a very large 
scale. 

No one,*I think, can breathe this dry, fresh air for a single mo- 
ment, or gaze for an instant on the peculinr colour of the sky, with- 
out both smelling and seeing that he is in a country very consi- 
derably above the level of the sea; yet this upper story, when it be 
once attained is by no means what can be termed a mountainous 
country. On the contrary, the province is composed either of flat 
table-land abruptly intersected by valleys, or rather of an un- 
dulation of hills and dales on an immense scale. In the great 
tract thus displayed to view, scarcely a habitation is to be seen, 
and for a considerable time I could not help wondering what had 
become of the people who had sown the crops (as far I could 
see they were in solitude waving around me), and who of course 
w ere somewhere or other lurking in ambush for the harvest : how- 
ever, their humble abodes are almost all concealed in steep ra- 
vines, or water-courses, which in every direction intersect the 
whole of the region I have described. A bird’s-eye view would 
of course detect these little villages, but from any one point, as the 
eye roams over the surface, they are not to be seen. The duchy, 
which is completely unenclosed, for there is not even a fence to the 
orchards, appears like a royal park on a gigantic scale, about one- 
half being in corn-fields or uncultivated land, and the remainder 
in patches of woods and forests, which in shape and position re- 
semble artificial plantations. The province, as far as one can see, 
thus seems to declare that it has but one lord and master, and the 
various views it presents arc really very grand and imposing. A 
considerable portion of the wood grows among crags and rocks ; 
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and among the open land there illi great deal of what is evidenlfy 
a mining country, with much indicating the existence of both iron 
and silver. The crops of wheat, oats, and barley, are rather 
^ight, yet they arc very much better than one would expect from 
the ground from which ^hey grow ; but this is the effect of tlic ex- 
traordinaay heavy dews which, during the whole summer, may be 
said, otice in twenty-four hours, to irrigate the land. 

The small steep ravines I have mentioned are the most romantic 
little spots that can well be conceived. The rugged sides of the 
hills which contain them are generally clothed with oak or beech 
trees, feathering to the very bottom, where a strip of green, rich, 
grassy land full of springs, scarcely broader than, and very miicli 
resembling, the moat of an old castle, is all that divides the one 
wooded eminence Irom the other; and it is into these secluded 
gardens, these smiling happy valleys, that the inhabitants of Nassau 
have humbly crept for shelter. These valleys are often scarcely 
broad enough to contain the single street which forms the village, 
and from such little abodes, looking upwards, one would fancy 
that one were living in a mountainous country; but, climb the hill 
— break the little petty barrier that imprisons you, and from the 
height, gently undulating before you, is the vast, magnificent 
country 1 have described, in short, in the two prospects, one reads 
the old story — one sees the common picture of human life. Beneath 
lies the little contracted nook in which w'c were born, studded with 
trilling objects, each of which we once fancied to be highly im- 
portant; every little rock has its name, and every inch of ground 
belongs to one man, and therefore does not belong to anotlier ; but, 
lying prostrate before us, is a great picture of the world, and until 
he has seen if, no one born and bred below could fancy how vast 
are its dimensions, or how truly insignificant are the billows of that 
puddle in a storm from which he has somehow or other managed 
to escape. But, without metaphor, nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast which exists between the little valleys of this 
duchy, and the great country which soars above them ! 

With respect to the climate of Nassau, without presuming to 
dictate upon that subject, I will, while my postilion is jolting me 
along, request the reader to decipher for himself hieroglyphics 
which I think sufliciently explain it. In short, I beg leave to offer 
him the milk of information — warm as I suck it from the cow. 

At this moment, everything, see! is smiling; the trees are in 



lull leaf; the crops in full bear^. In no part of Devonshire or 
Herefordshire have I ever seen such rich crops of apples, the trees 
being here surrounded with a scaffolding of poles, which after all 
seem scarcely sufficient to save the boughs from breaking under 
their load ; but I ask — How comes the vine to be absent from this 
gay scene ? the low country and even the lower part of Nassau, we 
all know', teems with vineyards, and for some way have they 
crawled up th« sides of the mountain; the reason, therefore, for 
their not appearing in the high ground is surely one very legible 
character of the climate. , 

Again, at all the bendings of the valleys, why do the trees appear 
so stunted in their growth, and why are so many of them stag- 
headed? • They must surely have some sad reason for wearing 
this appearance, and any one may guess what it is that in the winter 
rushes by fliem with such violence, that, instinctively, they seem 
more anxious to grow beneath the soil than above it. Again, under 
that hot, oppressive sun which is now hurrying every crop to ma- 
turity, why do not the inhabitants look like Neapolitans and other 
indolent Lazzaroni-living people? — how comes it that their features 
are so hard? — Can the sun have beaten them into that shape? 

Why are the houses they live in huddled together in the valleys, 
instead of enjoying the magnificent prospect before me? Why do 
the wealthiest habitations look to the south, and why are the roofs 
of the houses built or pitched so perpendicularly that it seems as if 
nothing could rest upon their surface? Why are the windows so 
small and the walls so thick ? I might torment my reader with 
many other questions, such as why, in this large country, is there 
scarcely a bird to be seen ? but 1 dare say he has already deter- 
mined for himself, whether the lofty province of Nassau, during the 
winter, be hot or cold ; in short, what must be its climate at the 
moment when the llhine and the expanse of low country, lying 
about 1200 feet beneath it, is frozen and covered with snow? 

Yet whatever may be the climate of the upper country of Nassau, 
the duchy, taken altogether, may fairly be said to contribute more 
than an average share towards the luxuries and comforts of man- 
kind. Besides line timber-trees of oak, beech, birch, and lir, there 
are crops of corn of every sort, as well as potatoes which would 
not be despised in England; several of the wines (for instance, 
those on the estates of Hochheim, Eberbach, Rudesheim, and Jo- 
hannisburg) arc the finest on the Rhine, while there arc fruits, such 
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as apples, pears, cherries, apricots, strawberries, rasp|jerries (the 
two latter growing wild), &c, &c. in the greatest abundance. 

Not only are there mines of the precious metals and of iron, but 
there is also coal, which we all know will, when the gigantic 
powers of steam are developed, become the nucleus of every na- 
tion’s wealth. In addition to all this, the duchy is celebrated over 
the whole' of Germany for its mineral waters ; and certainly if they 
be at pll equal to the reputation they have acquired, Nassau may 
be said to contribute to mankind what is infinitely better than all 
wealth, namely — health, r 

From its hills burst mineral streams of various descriptions, and 
besides the Selters or Seltzer water, which is drunk as a luxury in 
every quarter of the globe, there are bright, sparkling remedies 
prescribed for almost every disorder under the sun ; — for instance, 
should the reader be consumptive, or, what is much moic pro- 
bable, be dyspeptic, let him hurry to Ems; if he wishes to instil 
iron into his jaded system, and brace up his muscles, let him go to 
Langen-Schwalbach ; if his brain should require calming, his nerves 
soothing, and his skin softening, let him glide onwards to Schlan- 
genbad — ‘the serpent’s bath; but if he should be rheumatic ‘n his 
limbs, or if mercury should be running riot in his system, let him 
hasten, “body and bones,” to Wiesbaden, where, they say, by 
being parboiled in the Kochbrunnen (boiling spring) , all his troubles 
will evaporate. 

To these different waters of Nassau flock annually thousands and 
thousands of people from all parts of Germany; and so celebrated 
are they for the cures which they have effected, that not, only do 
people also come from Russia, Poland, Denmark, &c., but ^ast 
quantity of the waters, in stone bottles, is annually sent tc ‘he o re- 
mote countries. Yet it is odd enough, that the number c iglish, 
who have visited the mineral springs of Nassau, bears no propor- 
tion to that of any other nation of Europe, although Spa, and some 
other continental watering-places, have been much deserted by 
foreigners, on account of- the quantity of the British who have 
thronged there ; but, somehow or other, our country people are 
like locusts, for they not only fly in myriads to distant countries, 
but, as they travel, they congregate in clouds, and, therefore, 
either are they found absolutely eating up a foreign country, or not 
one of them is to be seen there. How many thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of English, with their mouths, eyes, and purses wide 



upeii, havetj^Uowed each other, in mournful succession, up and 
down the Mhe ; and yet, though Nassau has stood absolutely in 
(heir path, I believe I may assert that not twenty families have taken 
up their abode at Langen-Schwalbach or Schlangenbad in the 
»;oiirsc of the last twenty years; and yet there is no country on 
jiardi that could turn out annually more consumptive, rheumatic, 
aiid dyspeptic patients than old England ! In process of time, the 
little 'duchy wilH no doubt, be as well known as Cheltenham, •Mal- 
vern, &c.; however, until fashion, that painted direction-post, 
points her finger towards it, it will contmuc (so far as we arc con- 
cerned) to exist, as it really does, in nnbilms. 

There are 56,712 human habitations in the duchy of Nassau, 
;ind 355, 8t5 human beings to live in them. Of these, 188,244 
;u‘e Protestants, 161,535 are Catholics; there are 191 Mennonitens 
or dissenters; and scattered among these bleak hills, just as their 
race is mysteriously scattered over the face of the globe, there are 
58 15 Jews. The Duke of Nassau is the cacique, king, emperor, or 
comu.auder-in-chief of the province; and people here are ever- 
lastingly talking of THK Duke, as in England they talk of f/ie sun, t/tr 
moon, or any other luminary of which there exists only one in our 
.system, lie is certainly the sovereign lord of Ihjs lofty country ; 
and travelling along, I have Just observed a certain little bough 
sticking out of every tenth sheaf of corn, the meaning of which is, 
no doubt, perfectly well understood both by him and the peasant : 
in short, in all the principal villages, there are barns built on pur- 
pose for receiving this tribute, with a ma'a, paid by the Duke, for 
collectl.,g jt. 

In approaching Langen-Schwalbach, being of course anxious, 
as eai'ly as possible, to get a glimpse of a town which I had already 
determined to inhabit for a few days, 1 did all in my power to ex- 
plain this feeling to the dull, gaudy fellow who drove me; but 
whenever I inquired for Langen-Schwalbach, so often did the 
mute creature point with a long German whip to the open country, 
as if it existed directly before him; but, no, not a human habitation 
could I discover! However, as 1 proceeded onwards, the whip, 
in reply to my repeated interrogatories to its dumb owner, began to 
show a short of magnetical dip, until, at last, it pointed almost per- 
pendicularly downwards into a ravine, which was now imme- 
diately beneath me; yet though 1 could see, as I thought, almost to 
the bottom of it, still not a vestige of a town was tp be seen. How- 
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ever, the wliip was quite right, for, in a very few soi^s, peeping 
up from the very bottom of the valley, I perceived, lil^p&plar trees, 
a couple of church steeples ; then suddenly came in sight a long 
narrow village of slated roofs, and, in a very few seconds more, I 
found my carriage rattling aqd trumpetting along a street, until it 
stopped at the Goldene Kette, or, as we should call it, the Golden 
(]hain. The master of this hotel appeared to be a most civil, 
obliging person; and though his house was nearly full, yet he 
suddenly felt so much respect either for me or for the contents of 
my wallet, which, in descending from the carriage, I had placed, for 
, a moment, in his hands, that he used many arguments to persuade 
us both to become noble appendages to his fine Golden Chain : yet 
there w'ere certain noises, uncertain smells, and a degrde of bustle 
in his house which did not at all suit me; and, therefore, at once 
mercifully annihilating his hopes by a grave bow which could not 
be misinterpreted, I slov/ly walked into the street to select for my- 
self a private lodging, and, for a considerable time, experienced 
very great difficulty. With hands clasped behind me, in vain did I 
slowly stroll about, looking out for any thing at all like a paper or a 
board in a window; and I was lieginning to fear that there w'ere no 
lodging-houses in the tow'n, when I at last found out that there 
were very few which were not. I therefore selected a clean, quiet- 
looking dwelling; and, finding the inside equal to the out, 1 at once 
engaged apartments. 

The next morning (haypag been refreshed by a good night's rest) 

1 put a small note-boofe hlto my pocket, and having learnt that in 
the whole valley there was no English blood, except the .little that 
was within my own black silk waistcoat, I felt that I might go where 
I liked, do what I liked, and sketch the outline of whatever cither 
pleased my eye, or amused my fancy. My first duty, however, 
evidently was to understand the geography of the town, or rather 
village, of Langen-Schwalbach, which 1 found to be in the shape 
of the letter Y, or (throwing, as I wish to do, literature aside) of a 
long-handled two-pronged fork. The village is 1500 paces in 
length, that is to say, the prongs are each about 500 yards, and the 
lower street, or handle of the fork, is about 1000 yards. 

On the first glimpse of the buildings from the heights, my eyes 
had been particularly attracted by high, irregular, slated roofs, 
many of which were fantastically ornamented with little s[)ires, 
about two feet high, d now appeared that the buildings them- 
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selves w^Hpastructed even more irregularly than their roois. 
The villa^Wrcomposed of houses of all sizes, shapes, and colours ; 
some, hayi^ been lately plastered^ 4nd painted yellow, white, or 
pale greehl^lfve a mp4eri|^appei|^iie, wjhile otlhers wear a dress 
about as old|^ fl^hilld '^ymch i^rl^nd them. Of these latter, 
some^are standiilg wit^ th^ir sidei^^tct'^a^^ the streets, othprs 
at you with their gables ; ^&e overhang the passenger es if they 
intendi^ to crush him*) some shrink backwards, as»if, like iflisan- 
t^rope^^ey l|^athed‘Vim, or like maid6ns,%iey feared.him ; s|iine 
leansidewa^ as if they were suffegUif^^dm a painful disorder in 
their' £ips ;"* ^liQy, apparently from curiS^ty, have advanced, whHV|j 
a few, ih"^d|^iisl, have r^|^,a step oP two. . 

All the best dwellmp^l^thh . are ‘‘ hofs,” or lodging- 

houses, jtilottsies, or Venei^ blinds, tQ;.the windows; and 

1 mu^t OH^tf 1 did. not expect to find in so remote a ifiuatioA houses 
of such large dimensions. ..f^or instance, th*e Alice Saal has nineteen 
windows* in froni; the gri^t “ Indi^qiHof” is three stories high, 
with sixteen windowk in each; the Pariscr Hof has twelj^ and se- 
veral others have eight and fen^j^l^^ S ’* * 

late years a number of the 'Hipest houses have been plas- 
tered on the outside, but the appearance of the rest is highly pic- 
turesque ..They are built of wood and unburnt bricks, but the 
iihmense quantity of timber which has been’consumed w^^d clearly;i 
indicate the vicinity of a large forest, even if one coulfllot see its 
dark foliage towering on every side abmjd^e tow'n. Wood having 
been of so little value, it has bei|n craliBS^Irinto the houses, as if 
the builder's object bad been to hide away as much of it as possible. 
The whole fabrieis a network of timbeiJ^'df all lengths, shapes, 
and sizes; and these limbs, sometimes rudely sculptured, often bent 
into every possible contortion, form a confused picture of rustic ar- 
chitecture, which.' amid such wild mountain scenery one cannot 
refuse to admire.;' The, interstices betwee%^ll Ibis woodwork are 
filled up with brown, unburnt bricks, so soft'ahd porous, that in our 
moist climate they .would^in' lone winter be decomposed, while a 
very few seasons 'would alsh rot the timbers'^hich they connect: 
bowever,'Sucli is evidently the dryness of mountoin air, that build- 
ings can exist here in this rude state, and, iudei^c^have existed; for 
several hundred years, with the woodwork unpaihted. 

In rambling about the three streets, one is surprised, at first, at 
observing that appai*ently there is scarcel#a sltop in the town ! 
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Before three or four windows- carcasses of sheep, Oi^i|H||^ing calves 
but a few days old, are seen hanging by their heels loaves of 
bread are placed for sale before a very few doors but, generally 
speaking, the dweJUogs arc ei^et; “ hofs” 4br lodgers'^r they ap- 
p^r to be a set of nondesftmpt private-hous^; nees^ertheless, by 
pSnently' probing, the little 's]hop is at last discovered. In ^ne ol 
these secluded dens one can buy coffee, sugar, butter, nails, cottons, 
chocolate, rib-^nds, brandy, &c. Still, however, there i»f)ap ex - 
tefi^l display of an such articles, for thJ'^crowd.f. of. ruia people 
who, like the swallows^ vis^^unng the summer wcekS|the sparkling 
0^4iter of Langen-Schwalbach, live at “ hofs,” wfa'Ose proprietors 
well enough know where to search fpc^^l^at they vwat. During 
so short a residence there, fashiOnim^ Visiters require no new 
clothes, nails, brini^tonc, or coarse linen. It is, therefore, useless 
for the little shopkeeper to attempt to gain their ciutom ; and as, 
during the rest of the year, the village exists in simplicity^ quietness, 
and obscurity, the inhabitants, knowing each other, require neither 
signs nor inscriptions. .Peasants come to Langen-Schwalbach 
from other villages, inquir^|g|||^|he sort of shop which will suit 
them ; or if they want (as tne^ generally do) tobacco, oil, or some 
rancid commodity, their noses arc quite intelligent enough to lead 
them to the doors they ought to enter ; indeed, I myself very soon 
found th£^^ was quite possible thus to hunt for my own game, 

1 have mready stated fhal Langen-Schw'albach is like a kitchen 
fork, the handle of wduo^fl' the lower or old part of the town : the 
prongs representing ttil^rPcts built in ravines, down each of which 
a^small stream of w^'lter descends. The Stahl hrunnen (stfjel. spring) 
is at the head of the towb, at the upper extremity pf the right prong. 
Close to the point of the other prong is the Wein brunnen ( wine 
spring ), and about 000 yards up the same valley is situated llic 
fashionable brunnen of Pauline, Between, these three points, brun 
nens, or wells, the’visijlprs at Langcn Schwalbach, with proper in- 
tervals for rest and food, are everlastingly vibrating. Backwards 
and forwards, “ down the middle and again,” the strangers are 
seen walking, or ratlierScrawling, with a constancy that is really 
quite astonishing. Among the number there may be here and there 
a Cerlebs in search'bf a wife, and a very few sets of much smaller 
feet may, ivipari passn, be occasionally seen pursuing nothing 
but their mammas ; however, generally speaking, the whole troop 
is chasing one and th^same game ; they are all searching for the 
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same ii'eaj||||||^^fr short, they arc scehiug for health : hot it is now 
iKJcessary ImK the reader should be informed by what means they 
hope to attain it. 

Jn the tiil^ of theRomana^ Schwalbach, which means literally the 
swallow’s sti^am, was a fprest contidning an immense suphureous 
founlain famed for its medidinal effects. In proportion as it i^e 
into notice, hovels, huts, and houses were erected; unIjilasmaU 
street^^,.yillage Vas thus gradually established on the i^prth and«outh 
fff the 'Iphere was httle to offer to the Sltranger buj its waters ; 

yet, health h§|ng a commodity which, pebple^ave always been will- 
ing enough to purchase, the medicine- was abundantly drunk, and>'< 
in the saiiie proportion the Uttle hamlet continued to grow, until it 
justly attained and claimedil^ itself the appell^ion of Langcn ( I ong) 

Schwalbs^lv 

About'^ty years ago the Stahl and Wein STrunbens were dis- 
covered. These springs were found to bd quite different from the 
old one, inasmuch as, instead of being only sulphureous, they were 
but strongly impregnated with iron and carbonic acid gas, .„:Jnstead, 
therefore, of merely purifying .iht^bfood, they boldly undertook to 
stren^hen the human frame ; ahij^n '''proportion as they attracted 
notice, so the old original brunnen became neglected. About three 
years ago a new spring was discovered in the valley above the Wein 
brunnen; this did not contain quite so much iron as the Stahl or.- 
Wein brunnen ; but possessing other ingredients (among'^thein that 
of novelty) which were declared to he salutary, it was patro- 
nised by Dr. Fenner, as being pri^ferabfol^lhe brimstone as well as 
other brutinens in the country. It was accoidingly called Pauline, 
after the present Duchess of Nassau, and h .now the fashionable 
brunnen or well pf Langen-Schwalbach. 

The village doctors, however, disagree on the subject; and Dr. 
Stritter, a very mild, sensible man, recommends his patients to the 
strong Stahl brunnen, almost as positively as Dr. Fenner sentences 
his victims to the Pauline. Which is right, an^ which is wrong, is one 
of the mysteries of this world ; but as the cunning Jews all go to the 
Stahl brunnen, I strongly suspeqt that they have some good reason 
for this departure from the fashion. 

As 1 observed people of ail shapes, ages, and constitutions, 
swallowing the waters of Langen-Schwalbach, I felt that, being 
absolutely on the brink of the brunnen, I might, at least as an expe- 
riment, join this awkward squad — that it won® be quite time enough 
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to desert if I should find reasoftjtodo so — in short, trying the 
waters 1 should have a surer proof wlielher they agreel^ith me or 
not, than by listening to the conflictingppinions of all the doctors in the 
universe. However, not knowinj^ exactly in what quan^ies to take 
them, — having learnt that Dr^ , Fenner himself had’ the greatest 
number of patients, and that, nii^eover being one-eyed man he 
was mucl} the easiest to be found, I walked towards the shady walk 
near tlie Allee Saal, resolving eventually to consult iiim ; however, 
in turning a sharp corner, happening almost to run a^inst.a^entleP 
man in black, cui lumpn adehipitum,” I gravely accd9|ed him, and 
as 1 did in one moOient, that 1 was right, in the middle of 
Ime^street I began to explain that he saw before him a wheel which 
wanted a new tire — a^Shoc which requijr^ a new sole — a worh-Oul 
vessel seeking the hand of the tinker; in short, that feelipg yety old, 
1 mdrely wanted ti^hecome young again. * . 

Dr. Fenner is what would be called in England “ a regular 
character,” and being a shrewd, clever fellow, he evidently linds 
it answer, and endeavours to maintain a singularity of manner, 
which with his one eye (the .Othot* being extinguished in a college 
duel) serves to bring him ^im^i^^neral notice. As soon as. my 
gloomy tale was .concluded, the Doctor, who had been walking at 
my side, stopped dead short, and when I turned round to look for 
him, there 1 saw him, with his right arm extended, its fore-finger 
and thumb clenched, as if holding snuff, and its other three digits 
horizontally extended lil(^^e hand of a direction-post. With his 
heels close together, hei^|^d as lean and as erect as a ramrod, the 
black patch which like^a hatchment hung over the the window ol 
his departed eye being supported by a riband: wound diagonally 
round his head. “Monsieur!” said he (for he speaks a little 
French), “Monsieur!” he repeated, “a six heures du matin vous 
prendrez 3i la Pauline trois verres ! trois verres h la Pauline !” he 
repeated. . “ A dix heures vous prendrez un bain — en sortaul du 
bain vous prendrez. . (he paused, and after several seconds of deep 
thought, he added). . encore ^eux verres, et h. cinq heures du 
soir, Monsienr, vous prendrez . . (another long pause) . . encore 
trois verres ! Monsieur ! ces eaux yens feront beaucoup de bien ! 1” 

The arm of thisv.sybil now fell to his side, like the limb of a 
telegraph which had just concluded its intelligence. The Doctor 
made me a low bow, spun round upon his heel, “ and so he 
vanished.” 
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I had liiiil wactly bargained for l|pthing in, as well as drinking, 
the waten^^owever, feeling in great good-humour with the little 
world I was inhabiting, I was willing to go with (i. e. into) its 
stream ; and as I found that almost every visiter was daily soaked 
for an hour or tw<|, I couW not but admit that what was prescribed 
(or such geese, might also be good sauce for the gander; and that 
at all events a hath would at least have the advantage of ^drowning ' 
for mei'phe hoflr per day, in case I should find four-and-tw'enty of 
such visiters npiore than I wanted. . 

fn a verjr^Hsw days I got quite aceustbmed to what a sailor would 
i^all the “ fresh-water life” which had been prescribed for me ; ajadiss 
as no clock in the universe could be more regulast than my beha- 
viour, an* account of on#!: day’s performances, multiplied by the 
number I f^mained, will give the reader, very nearly, the history 
or picture ibf an existence at Langen-Schwalbach. 


THE REVEILLE. 

At a quarter past- five 1 arose, and as soon after as possible left, 
the “ hof.” Every house was open, th^i|^rccts already swept, the 
inhabitants all up, the living world ajljpteared broad awake, and 
there was nothing to denote the earhness. of the hour, but the 
delicious freshness" of the cool mountain air; which as yet, unen- 
feebled by the sun, just beaming above the hill, was in that pure 
state, in which it had all night long been slumbering in the valley. 
The face of nature seemed beaming with health, and though there 
were no larks at Schwalbach gently “ to carol at the morn,” yet 
immense red German slugs were everywhere in my path, looking 
wetter, colder, fatter, and happie^' thjyi they or I have words to 
express. They had evidently been gorging themselves during the 
night, and were now crawUng;into shelter to sleep away the 
day. 

As soon as, getting from beneath the shaded walk of the Allee 
Saal, 1 reached the green valley leading to the Pauline brunnen, it 
was quite delightful to look at the grass, as it sjiarklcd in the sun, 




purl ides, 
udeed' llio 


every green blade being with dew in such 

(hat llierc seemed to be quite as much water as gral 
crop w as actually bending under the weight of nourishment which, 
during the deep silence of nl^gffil^Nature had liberally imparted (o 
it ; and it was evident that would have to rise high in the 

heavens be foreit could at^^^^rength enough^to rob the turf of 
this fertilizing and delicious trejssure. ^ 

At ^his earl^ hour, I found but few people on tht; walla^^^d on 
reyi^ihig the brunnen, the fii ^ agreeable thing I received l^re was 



3mely, healthy old momah,^ who 
selected from 


a^^ile from a very hoi 
% «een me 'approachU ^ 

^ lahdle of i^ich she had mliirked by a piece 
‘^Guteti moi^en 1” she rautjtiei^ ; ayi|;theti,>pitho^^ 
ranging thejiospitality of her «^ie, stooping 
V 4 ^el into the bruhnen beneath her feet, and in civil 

hurry (lest any of its spirit should esc^e), she prel^iifed me with 
a glass of her eau ntedicitiale. Clear as'^crystal, sparkling with car- 
bonic acid gas, and clTervescihg 'quite as much as champagne, it 
was nevertheless miserably ^ I d jand the first morning^what with 
the gas, and what with the ImiP^uperature of this cold iron Vt^aj^r, 
it was about as. much as I could do to swallow it; and, for a lew 
seconds, feeling as if it h^ -sluiced my stomach completely by sur- 
prise, 1 stood hardly knowing what was about to happen, when, 
instead of my teeth chattering, as I ez^^Cted, I felt the water sud- 


denly grow warm witlii 
or rather exhilaration,.' 



slight intoxication, 


Waistcoat, and a 
seded. 

Asl have always had ah iiticonqucrable aversion to walking back- 
wards and forewards on a formal parade, as il^hn as 1 had drank 
my first glass I at once commenced ascending tbje hifl which rises 
immediately from the brunnen. Paths in zigzags arc cut in Wsrious 
directions in the wood, but 'so steep, that very few of tJie water- 
drinkers like to encounter them. 1 found the trees to be oak and 
beech, the ground bcheath being covered with grass and heather, 
among which were, growing -Wild, quantities of ripe slrawberics 
and raspberries. The large rcd^snails were in great abundance, 
and immense black-beetles were hlso in ithc patbs,''heaving at, and 
pushing upwards^loads of dung, <Sic., very much bigger than 
iliemsclvcs ; the grass and heather were soaked with dew, ami 
e^c^ the strawberries lookc<l^mieli loo wet to be eaten. However, 
1 mav observe, that while drinking ntineral waters, all fruit, wet 
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oi' dry, is fd||pddcn. Smotlicrcd iipjn the wood, there was, of 
course, nowffing to be seen ; but as soon as 1 gained the summit of 
the hill, a very pretty hexagonal rustic hut, built of trees with the 
bark on, and hatched with heatl^^ presented itself. The sides 
were open, excepting two, wbiclk were built up with sticks and 
moss. A rough circular table was in the , middle, upon which 
two or three ybung people had cut* their names ; an<l round the 
inner cii^umfefence of the hut there was a bench, on which«I.^^s 
glad en'i^ugh to rest, while I enjoyed, the extensive prospect. 

The feat|^|ps of this picture, sodiffi^^t from any thing to be sc^n"' 
in Enghip,d", Strere exceedingly largi^y^ip^ the round rolling clo^ij^| 
seemed liggilr eaiPn than , the distant mountains upon which ' 
rest^. -.I^6t a . fence was^ be seen^ but dark patches of wood, of 
vari<^>|^^es. and sizes, were api^ently dropped down upon the 
cultivatcu^pa^^ee i»f the country, which, as far as the eye could 
reach, lodkl$d<like the fmi^^ park of some huge giant. In the 
foreground, however, smi^i'tidds, and little narrow strips of land, 
denoted the existence of a great number of poor proprieitors ; and 
even if Ldngen-Schwalbach had: n^. been seen crouching at the 
bottom of its deep valley, it wor^' liave been quite evident that, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, there must be, somewhere or 
other, a town; for, in many places, the divisions of land were so 
small, that one could plainly distinguish provender growing for the 
poor man’s cow, — the little^patch of rye which was to become 
bread for his children — and the half-^a^ of potatoes which was 
to help them through the wintojt*. CSr^pPo the town, these divi- 
sions and subdivisions were exceedii^ly small ; but when every 
tittle family had bden provided for, the fields grew larger; and at a 
short distance from where 1 sat, there were crops, ripe and waving, 
which; were evidently intended for a larger and more distant' 
market. 


As soon as 1 had sufficiently enjoyed the freshness and the 
freedom of this interesting landscape, it was curious to look down 
from the hut upon the walk which leads from the Allee Saal to the 
briinnen or well of Pauline ; fqr, by thfs time, all ranks of people 
had arisen from their beds, and ]^c sun being now warm, the beau 
iiwtufe of Langen-Schwalbach was seen slo^y loitering up and 
down the promenade. 

At the rate of about a mile and :x half an hour, I observed se- 
>eral hundred quiet people crawling through and fretting away 
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that portion of their existence which lay between one|(|^ss of cold 
iron water and another. If an individual were to be s%htenced to 
such a life, which, in fact, has all the fatigue without the pleasing 
sociability of the treadmill, h^rwould call it melancholy beyond 
endurance; yet there is no {nlLwhich fashion cannot gild, or which 
habit cannot s'tii^cten. 1 inlMarked that the nien were dressed, 
generally, in lose, ill-made^ snufl-coloufed greiSt coats, with 
awkward travelling caps, of various sha||es, instead of hats. The 
picture,' therefore, taking it ^Uogetber, was ai homely one; but, 
alwoi^h there were no pa g|i p^y elegant of fashio||^ble>looking 
although 'their gaij^p^by no means at^actiVj^ yft pvcn, 
th^ lofty distant hut, I felt it was impossibjif,.to h^p'^aidiniring 
the good sense and good' feeling ysrith wj^ieh aR i^te n^e^ll^Mithis 
German community appeareii^'ltd be liarmouuing- q^iilsUjh the 
o^r. There was no jostling, or crowding;. no appapeht compe- 
tition; no turning round to stare at < strainers, /^l^re was no 
martial , look nor lordly stride,” but real genuine good breeding 
seemed natural to all: it is true' there was nothing which bore a 
very high aristocratic polish ;'|y,et it was equally eyideht that the 
substance of their society wlis^trinsically good enough not to 
require it. . 

The behaviour of such n motley assemblage of people, who 
belonged, of course, to all ranks and conditions of life, in my 
humble opinion, did them and their tmhntry very great credit. It 
was quite evident that^l^ry' nmn on the promenade, whatever 
might have been his buHH^Was desirous to behave like a gentle- 
man ; and that there was h#one, however exalted was his station, 
who wished to do any more. . 

That young lady, rather more quietly dressed^ than the rest 
her sex, is the Princess Leuenstein; her countenance (could it but 
be seen from the hut) is as unassuming as her dress, and her man- 
ner as quiet as her bonnet. Her husband, who is one of the group 
of gentlemen behind her, is mild, gentlemanlike, and (if in these 
days such a title may, without offence, be given to a young man ), 

I would add — he is modest. : , 

There arc one or IWb other pnhccs Oh the promenade, with a 
very fair sprinkling of dukes, counts, barons, &c. 


“ There they go, altnj’cthcrin a row ! ” . 





but ihough|i|£ey congregate, — though like birds of a feather they 
Hock together, is there, I ask, anything arrogant iin their beha- 
viour? and that respect which they nieet with from every one, does 
it not seem to be honestly their due? That uncommonly awkward, 
short, little couple, who walk holding each other by the hand, and 
who, apropos to nothing, occasionally break j^layfully into a 
(rot, are a Jew and Jewess lately married; and, as it is whispered 
that they bav^ some mysterious reason for drinking the waters, 
the uxorious anxiety with which the ]|tde man present^ the‘glas& of 
cold comfoi^ to his herring-made ^?^r, docs not pass compldely 
unobserved. ' That (slow gentleman,|mth such an immense body,-^ 
who seeltatf 'to be>4icquainted with the iQOst select people on tite 
wtdlr, is ail amfaassader, ^ho goes ae^here — no, not even to ihine- 
ral v(nBifii^;i^tliout his French e66% a circumstance quite*' enongh 
to mal^v-^^ibrfbody 'speak well of 'iHih — a very honest, good^^nt-. 
tured man bb seems* to be)^l)ut^as he walks, can anything be more 
evident than that his own Cook , is killing hiitf, and what possible 
benefit can a few glasses of cqld'water do to a corporation which 
FalstatT’s belt would be^o short jq ^fflcircle ? 

Often and often have I pitied DmgenCs for having lived in a tub ; 
but this poor ambassador is infinitely worse off, for thq, tub, it is too 
evident, lives in him^ and carry it about with him he must wherever 
he goes ; but, without smiling at any more of my water companions, 
it is time I should descend to drink second and third glass. 

( )ne would think that this deluge of c^^watcr would leave little 
room for tea and sugar ; but miraculo^^^s it may sound, by the 
time I got to nay^J hof,” there wds aWmuch stowage in the vessel 
as when she saUed| besides this, the steel created an appetite which 
it was very difiicult to govern. ‘ 

•As soon- as breakfast was over, I generally enjoyed the luxury of 
idling about the town; and, in passing the shop of a blacksmith, who 
lived opposite to the Goldene Kette, the manner in which he tackled 
and shod a vicious horse always amused me. On the outside wall 
of the house, two rings were llrhily fixed ; to one of which the 
head of the patient was lashed ^ose to the ground ; the hind foot, 
to be shod, stretched oiif to the’litmost exteht of the leg, was then 
secured to the other ring about five, feet high, by a cord which 
[lasscd through a cloven hitch, fixed to the root of the poor crea-, 
tiire’s tail. 

Tlic hind foot was consequently very much higher than the head ; 



indecOt it was fio exalted, and pulled so heavily at tli^ ip il, that iBe 
animal seomedi|^ be quite anxious to keep his othdr.,^t on terra 
firma. With oiie;|idof in Ihejb^vens, it did not suit him to kick; 
with his nose pointing to the regions, he could '1101 conve- 

niently rear ; and as the dey^Wa^elf was appar^^ntly pulling at his 
tml, the 'horse dfP’last^ve^^^fcre ‘^pt^nt, and quietly liubmitted to 
beshod. * 

Pjea^ opposite to this blacks^th, sii^g li^er the projecting 
ca^^gl^e Goldene Kette, •'O''' 

of w 6 i|^n.with immense fiiiit, 'whlc^ they had brought 

,:^entlie hills, on their headaPT^e cherries we^e of the Ih^gest and 
firmest description, while the quantity of their Itpnes lyjttg the 
paved street, was quite sufficient to show at ^<xdiat a cheap tate they 
were soM. Plums, apricots, greengages, apples, an^ 'pea^* 'were 
alw in the greatest profusion; however, in passing these baskets? 
strangers were strictly ordered to^, avert their eyes. In short, 
whenever raw fruiif 'and mineral, water unexpectedly meet each 
other in the human stomachj a sort of bubble-and-squeak contest 
invariably takes place — the paip^lways endeavouring to turn the 
other out of the house. ^ 

The croWj^ of idle boys, who like wasps were always hovering 
round these fruit-selling women, 1 often observed very^amusingly 
dispersed by the arrival of some German grandee in his huge tra- 
velling carriage. For at. lept a couple of minutes before the thing 
appeared, the postilion,^j|Me descended the mountain, was heard, 
attempting to notify to 'He^fown the vast importance of his cargo, 
by playing on his trumpef a tune which, in tone and '‘flourish, 
exactly resembled that which, in London, annuities the approach 
of Punch. There isosomething always particularly harsh and dis- 
cordant in the notes of a trumpet badly blown; but wheUT pladed 
to the lips of^ great lumbering German postilion, who, hdlf smo- 
thered in his big boots and tawdry finery, has, besides this crooked 
instruiient, to hold the reins of two wheel horses, as well as of two 
leaders, his attempt, in; such del^ affliction, to be musical, is comic 
in the extreme; and, wlben the fellow at If^t^^iirived at the Goldene 
Kette, playing a tone which I exp^ted e^i^y montent would make 
the head of Judy pop out qLthe carriage, one could not help feel- 
,ing that, if the money wKicn thai trumpet cost had bqcn spent in 
a pair of better spurs, it would have -beiSfe of much more advantage 
and comfort to lltc traveller ; but German posting always rcmirids 
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nit of thc^ll^ark wHih the Rlack Prince was one day heard to 
litter, as hl^ras struggling with all his might to sh^Hl^a pig. 

However, thopgh I most willin^j^.|pin my feil^V-coant^rympn in 
ridiculing #fe ta'dfrdry heavy eqtt||^nt of the German postilion, 
one's nose always feeling disposed l^^rn itself upwards at the si^t ' 



Id g^at, unmeaning. 


of a horsensaii awk\y^rdly ^eut ^ , 

yellow worsted ta^elif' and other broad orndlhenls, which seem 
better:'|^apted*t<)r.ovr feprpbst l^di^teads than to a^*ider,^|b 1 re- 
luctaa|ly acknoii^i^§|^^tha^ I do ^^jUl^llave their gorges ^ mijich 

"iWvy dr£mght,,than oiirs 


more- sclehtii 
are hi '] 

Maiiy yi^inv have* now elapsed' since 1 first observed that, some- 
how (^'O^er^ the horses on the Continent manage to pull a heavy 
carriage^pwl steep hill, or aj^ng a dead level, with greater eai^ to 
themselveil i^n our English horses.' Let any unprejudiced peiwn 
attentively observe with what lU|de ^pardht fatigue three small ill- 
conditioned animals Will draw ii^i^y his oi^ carriage, but very 
ofien that hu^ overgrown v4ti<d4». tfie French diligence, or the 
Gerihan eii-wagen,^ and.l think h^iijpust admit that, somewhere or 
other, ^there exists a mystery. 

But the whole equipment is so unsightly — the rope harness is so 

rude — the horses without blinkers look so wild-'—there is so 'much 

«• 

bluster and noise in the postilion, that, far from flaying any com- 
pliment to the turn-out, one is very much disposed at once to con- 
demn the whole thing, and not caring ^Waw whether such horses 
be fatigued or not, to make no other repwk than that, in England, 
they would hav|i t^aiyelled at nearly t^ice the rate, with one-tenth 
of the noise, ' 

But neither the rate nor the noise is the question which 1 wish to 
consider; for our superiority in the former, and our inferiority in 
the latter, cannot be doubted. The thing I want, if possible , to 
account for, is, how such small weak horses da mantle to draw 
one's carriage up hill, with so much unaccountable ease b^.thejm^ 
selves. - , : t# 

Now, in £nglisli,^reiich, i^d Germi^ ]|mrness, there exist, as 
it were, three idegrWs ^comj^ison in tlminanner in which the 
head of the horse is treated ; for, i'n England, it is elevated, or borne 
up, by what we call the bearing-rein ;1n' France, it is left as nature 
placed it (there being to common French harness no bearing-rein); 
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indeed, it was so exalted, and {>ulled so heavily at the.;]teil, that the 
animal scorned^ be quite anxious to keep his other feet on len n 
firmn. With one hoof in the heavens, it did not suit him to kick ; 
with his nose pointing to the infernal regions, he could not conve- 
niently rear; and as the devil Ininself was apparently pulling at his 
tail, tlie horse af last gave flip the point, and quietly submitted to 
be shod. 

N^early opposite to this blacksmith, sitting under the projecting 
ea^es oiihe Goldcnc Kette, th||^e were to be seen, every day, a row 
of women with immense b^^eto of fruit, which they had brought 
over the hills, on their headiV The cherries were of the largest and 
finest description, while the quantity of their stones lying on the 
paved street, was quite sufficient to show at what a cheap rate they 
were sold. Plums, apricots, greengages, apples, and pears, were 
also in the greatest profusion; however, in passing these baskels^ 
strangers were strictly ordered to, avert their eyes. In short, 
whenever raw fruit and mineral water unexpectedly meet each 
other in the human stomach, a sort of bubble-and-squeak contest 
invariably takes place — the one always eiMleavouring to turn the 
other out of the house. 

The crowd of idle boys, who like wasps were always hovering 
round these fruit-selling women, 1 often observed very amusingly 
dispersed by the arrival of some German grandee in his huge tra- 
velling carriage. For at least a couple of minutes before the thing 
appeared, the postilion, as. he descended the mountain, w'as heard, 
attempting to notify to the town (he vast importance of his cargo, 
by playing on his trumpet a tune which, in tone and“floin-ish, 
exactly resembled that which, in London, announces the approach 
of Punch. There is^something always particularly harsh ami dis- 
cordant in the notes of a trumpet badly blown ; but when pladfctl 
to the lips of*a great lumbering tierman postilion, who, half smo- 
thered in his big boots and taw'dry finery, has, besides this crooked 
instrument, to hold the reins of two wheel horses, as well as of two 
leaders, his attempt, in such deep affliction, to be musical, is comic 
in the extreme ; and, when the follow at last arrived at the Goldenc 
Kette, playing a tune which I expected every moment would make 
the head of Judy pop out of, the carriage, one could not help feel- 
ing that, if the money which that trumpet cost had been spent in 
a pair of beth-r spurs, it wouhl have been of much more advantage 
and cojnlorl to the tiavcller; but German posting always reminds 
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mfe of the CCittiark which the Hlack Prince was one day heard to 
inter, as he 'was struggling with all his might to sht(|(|^a pig. 

However, though I most willingly join my fellow-countrymen in 
ridiculing the tawdry heavy equipment of the German postilion, 
one’s nose always feeling disposed toiurn itself upwards at the sight 
of a horseman awkwardly encumbered w,jih great, unmeaning, 
yellow worsted tassels, and other broad ornadhents, which seem 
better adapted* to our fourpost bedsteads than to a pider, yet I re- 
luctantly acknowledge that I do verily believe their hordes are much 
more scientifically harnessed, foi? slo^ heavy draught,. than ours 
are in England. 0'" 

Many years have now elapsed since 1 first observed that, some- 
how or other, the horses on the Continent manage to pull a heavy 
carriage up»a steep hill, or along a dead level, with greater ease to 
themselves than our English horses. Let any unprejudiced person 
attentively observe with what little apparcTnt fatigue three small ill- 
conditioned animals will draw not only his own carriage, but very 
often that huge overgrown vehicle, the French diligence, or the 
German eil-wagen, and 1 think he must admit that, somewhere or 
other, there exists a mystery. 

liut the whole equipment is so unsightly — the rope harness is so 
rude — the horses without blinkers look so wild — there is so ‘much 
hluslcr and noise in the postilion, that, far from paying any com- 
pliment to the turn-out, one is very much disposed at once to con- 
demn the whole thing, and not caring a straw whether such horses 
he fatigued or not, to make no other reituiirk than that, in England, 
they would have travelled at nearly twice the rate, with one-tenth 
of the noise. 

lint neither the rate nor the noise is the question which I wish to 
consider ; for our superiority in the former, and our inferiority in 
the latter, cannot be doubted. The thing I want, if possible , to 
account for, is, how such small weak horses do manage to draw 
one’s carriage up hill, with so much unaccountable ease to them- 
selves. 

^ow, in English, French, and German harness, there exist, as 
It were, three nlegrees of comparison in the manner in which the 
head of the horse is treated ; for, in England, it is elevated, or borne 
up, by what we call the bearing-rein ; in France, it is left as nature 
placed it (there being to common Fi-cuch harness no bearing- rein)-. 
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while, ill (jleniiany, the head is (ied down io the lower extrerarity 
of ihc collar,^ else the collar is so made that the animal is by it 
deprived ol' the power of raising his head. 

Now, it is undeniable that the English extreme and the German 
extreme cannot both be right | and passing over for a moment the 
l^rench method, which is, in fact, the state of nature, let us for a 
moment consider whicli is best, to bear a horse’s head ?f/i, as in 
England, or to pull it downwards, as in Germany. ''In my humble 
opinioDc; both arc wrong : still there is some science in the German 
error'? whereas in our trea|||pient' of the poor animal, we go directly 
against all mechanical cald^wtion. 

In a state of nature, the wild horse (as cvery-body knows) has 
two distinct gaits or attitudes. If man , or any still wilder beast, 
come suddenly upon him, up goes his head ; and as he first stalks 
and then trots gently away, with cai*s erect, snorting with his nose 
and proudly snuffing up '(he air, as if exulting in his freedom; as 
one fore-leg darts before the other, one secs before one a picture 
of doubt, astonishment, and hesitation, — all of which feelings seem 
to rein liiin, like a troop-horse, on his haunches; but attempt to 
pursue him, and the moment he defies you — the monaent,^ deter- 
mining to escape, he shakes his head, and lays himself to his work, 
how completely does he alter his attitude I — for then down goes his 
head,, and from his cars to the tip of his tail, there is in liis verte- 
bra? an undulating action which seems to propel him, which works 
liiin along, and which, it is evident, you could not deprive him of, 
without materially diminishing his speed. 

Now, in harness, the horse has naturally the same two gaits or 
attitudes ; and it is quite true that he can start away with a carriage, 
either in the one or the other; but the means by which he succeeds 
in this effort, the physical powers which, in each case, he calls into 
.action, are essentially different ; for in the one attitude he works by 
his muscles, and in the other by his own dead, or rather living, 
weight. In order to grind corn, if any man were to erect a steam- 
engine over a line, strong, running stream, we should all say to 
him, “Why do you not allow your wheel to he turned by cold water 
instead of by hot? Why do you not avail yourself o? the weiifht of 
the water, instead of expending your capital in converting it into 
the power of steam? In short, why do you not use the simple re - 
source which nature has presented ready made to your hand?” In 
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I be same way, the Germans might say to us, “ We acknowletlgc a 
lioi’se rat! drag a carriage by the power of his miiscli^s, but why do 
you not allow him to drag it by his we'ujhi 

In France, and particularly in Germany, horses do draw by the 
weight ; and it is to encourage them to raise up their backs, and 
lean downwards with their heads, that the German collars arc 
made in the way I have described *, that with a certain degree ol 
rude scieiule, the horse’s nose is tied to the bottom of his collaj’, and 
(hat the postilion at starting, speaking gently to him, allow^him to 
get himself into a proper attitude foi^ hij^draught. 

The horse, thus treated, leans against the resistance which he 
meets with, and his weigliHieing inlinitely greater than his draught 
V 1 mean tlfc balance being in his favour), the carriage follows him 
without much more strain or effort on his part, than if he were idly 
leaning his chest against his manger. It is true the flesh of his 
shoulder may become sore from severe pressure, but his sinews 
and muscles are comparatively at rest, 

IVow, as a contrast to this picture of the German horse, let any 
one observe a pair of English post-horses dragging a heavy weight 
up a hill, and he will at once see that the poor creaturcis arc work • 
lug by their muscles, and that it is by sinews and main strength 
the resistance is overcome; but how can it be othc*'wise? for their 
bea<ls arc considerably higher than nature intended them to be even 
in a'uJUiny, in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but themselves. 
The balance of their bodies is, therefore, absolutely turned ayaiust^ 
instead of leaning in favour of, their draught, and thus cruelly de- 
prived of, the mechanical advantage of weight which everywhere 
else in the universe is duly appreciated, the noble spirit of our high- 
fed horses induces them to strain and drag the carriage forwards 
by tbeir muscles ; and, if the reader will but pass his bands down 
the back sinews of any of our stage-coach or post-chaise horses, he 
will soon feel (though not so keenly as they do) what is the fatal 
consc(|ucncc. It is true that, in ascending a very steep hill, an 
English postilion will occasionally unhook the bearing-reins of his 
horses ; but the poor jaded creatures, trained for years to work in 
a false attitude, , cannot, in one moment, get themselves into the sci- 
entific position which the German horses are habitually encouraged 
to adopt; besides this, we are so sharp with our horsesT— we keep 
'hem so constantly on the qvi vlre, or, as we term it, in hand — (hat 
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we arc always driving ihcm from the use of their weight to the ap- 
plication of their sinews. 

That the ligiire and attitude of a horse, working by his sinews, 
arc inlinitcly prouder than when he is working by his weight (there 
may exist, however, false pride among horses as well as among 
men), I most readily admit, and* therefore, for carriages of luxury, 
where the weight bears little proportion to the powers of the twO 
noble, animals, I acknowledge that the sinews are more than siif- 
licient for the slight labour rei^uired ; but to bear up the head of a 
poor horse at plough, or at slow, heavy work* is, I humbly con 
ccivc, a barbarous error, wl^ch ought not to be persisted in. 

I may be quite wrong in the way i<l which I have just endea- 
voured to account ibr the fact that horses on the Continent draw 
heavy weights with 'apparently greater ease to themselves than our 
horses, and I almost hope that I am wrong ; for laughing, as we all 
do, at the German and Kvcnch harness, sneering, as we do, at their 
ropes, and wondering out loud, aS we always do, why they do not 
copy us, it would not be a little provoking were we, in spite of our 
line harness, to lind out, that for slow, heavy draught, it is better 
to tie a horse’s nose downwards, like the German, than upwards, 
like the English, and that the French way of leaving them at liberty 
is better than both. 


THE BATH. 

The eager step, with which J always walked towards the strong 
steel bath, is almost indescribable. Health is such an inestimable 
blessing; it colours so highly the little "picture of life; it sweetens so 
exquisitely the small cup of our existence ; it is so like sunshine, in 
the absence of which the world, with all its beauties, would be, as 
it once was, without form and void, that I can conceive nothing 
which a man ought more eagerly to do than get between the stones 
of that mill which is to grind him young again, particularly when, 
as in my case, the operation was to be attended with no pain. 
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VVlirn, therefore, 1 had once left my hof to walk to the hath, 1 
l*it as if no power on earth could .arrest my progress. 

The oblong slated building, which contains the famous waters of 
I -angen-Schwalbach, is plain and unassuming in its elevation, and 
very sensibly adapted to its purpose. The outside walls are plas- 
tei'cd, and coloured a very light red. There are liv6-and- twenty 
vVindows in front, with an arcade or covered walk beneath them, 
sii|>ported by itn equal number of pilasters, connected together by 
Saxon arches. Oh entering the main door, which is in the centre, 
(he great staircase is immediately in frdbt, and close to it, on the 
left, there sits a man, from whom the 'person about to bathe pur- 
4'hases his ticket, for which he pays forty-eight kreuzers, about six- 
teen pence! 

The Pauj/ne spring is conducted to the baths on the upper story; 
the Wein.brunneu supplies those below on the left of the staircase; 
the strong Stahl, or steel brunnen, those on the right; all these 
baths opening into passages, which, in both stories, extend the 
whole length of the building. At the commencement of each hour, 
(here was always a great bustle between the people about to be 
washed, and those who had just undergone the operation. A man 
and woman attend above and bclow', and, quite regardless of their 
every person was trying to prevail upon either of these atten- 
dants to let the old water out of the bath, and to turn the hot and 
cold corks which were to replenish it. Restlessness and anxiety 
were depicted in every countenance; however, in a few minutes, 

I rahri having ensued, the water was heard rushing into fifteen or 
sixteen b.\ths on each lloor. Soon again the poor pair were bad- 
gered anti tormented by various voices, from trebles down to 
rout iM-bassos, all calling to them to stop the cocks. With a ther- 
luoineter in one hand, a great wooden shovel in the other, and a 
lace as wet as if it had just emerged from the bath, each servant 
liurried from one bath to another, adjusting them all to about 25“ 
tif Heaiimur. Door after door was then heard to shut, and in a few 
minutes the passage became once again silent. A sort of wicker 
basket, containing a pan of burning embers, was afterwards given 
to any person ‘whS, for the sake of having warm towels, was 
willing to breathe carbonic acid gas. 

As soon as the patient was ready to enter his bath, the first 
ioeliiig which crossed his mind, as he stood shivering on the brink, 
was a disinclination to dip even the foot into a mixture which looked 
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about as (Iiick as a liorse-pontl, and about the colour of mullagi - 
tawny soup. However, liaving come as far as Ijaugen-Scliwalbacb, 
there was nothing to say, but oroH/,” and so, descending the 
steps, 1 got into stuff so deeply coloured with the red oxide of iron, 
that the body, when a couple of inches below the surface, was in- 
visible. The temperature of the water felt neither hot nor cold ; 
but 1 was no sooner immersed in it, than I felt it was evidently Of 
a strengthening, bracing nature, and f could almctst have fancied 
myself' lying with a set of hides in a tan-pit. The half-hour, which 
every day I was sentenced to spend in this red decoction, was by 
far the longest in the twenty-four horn's; and I was always very 
glad when my chronometer, which 1 always hung on a nail before 
my eyes, pointed permission to me to extricate myself frotn the mess, 
While the body was floating, hardly knowing whether to sink oi 
swim, I found it was very diflicult for the mind to enjoy any sort 
of recreation, or to reflect for two minutes on any one subject; and 
as half shivering 1 lay w'atching the minute hand of the dial, it ap- 
peared the slowest traveller in existence. 

These baths are said to be very apt to produce head-ach, sleep- 
iness, and other slightly apoplectic symptoms ; but surely such 
eflects must proceed from the silly habit of not immersing the head ? 
The frame of man has beneficently been made capable of existing 
under the line, or near either of the poles of the earth. We know 
it can even live in an oven in which meat is baking; but, surely, if 
it were possible to send one half of the body to Iceland while the 
other was reclining on the banks of Fernando Po, the trial would 
be exceedingly severe; in as much as nature,. never having con- 
templated such a vagary, has not thought it necessary to provide 
against if. In a less degree, the same argument applies to bathing, 
particularly in mineral waters; for even the common pressure of 
water on the portion of the body which is immersed in it, tends 
mechanically to push or forep the blood towards that part (the head) 
enjoying a rarer medium’; but when it is taken into calculation that 
the mineral mixture of Schwalbach acts on the body not only me- 
(dianically, by pressure, but medicinally, being a very strong as- 
tringent, there needs no wizard to account ‘for „the unpleasant 
sensations so often complained of. 

For the above reason, I resolved that my head should fare alike 
\Mih thci-estof my system; in short, that it deserved to be strength 
ened is much as uiv limbs. It was eiiually old — had accoiupa- 
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iiicil llicin in rill Hieir little troubles; and, moreover, often and 
«)l’Um, wIicMi tliey liad sunk down to rest, bad it been forced to con- 
template and provide for the dangers and vicissitudes of the next 
day. I, therefore, applied no half remedy — submitted to no partial 
operation — but resolved that, if the waters of Langen -Schwalbach 
w ere to make me invulnerable, the box which held my brains should 
humbly, but ecjually, partake of the blessing. 

Tbe way in^which f bathed, with the reasons which induced me 
to do so, were mentioned to Dr. Fenner. He made no objection, 
but in silence shrugged up his sbouldef^. However, the fact is, in 
lliis instance, as well as in many others, he is obliged to pi-escribe 
no more than human nature is willing to comply with. And as 
Hermans Arc not much in tbe habit of w ashing their beads, — and 
even if tbey^wmre, as they wmuld certainly reliise to dip their sculls 
into a mixture which stains the hail* a dccp-rcd-colour. upon which 
common soap has not the slightest detoi gent effect, — the doctor 
probably feels that he would only lose his intlnence were he pub- 
licly to undergo the defeat of being driven from a system which 
all men would agree to abominate; indeed, one has only to I()<)k at 
Mie ladies’ llannel dresses which hang in the yai d to dry, to read 
the truth of the above assertion. 

These garments having hecu several times immersed in the bath, 
are stained as deep a red as if they had bi^en rubbed with ochre or 
brickdiist ; yet the upper pai l of lliC Maimel is (juitc as white, and, 
indeed, by comparison^ appears inlinitely whiter than ever : in short, 
without asking to see the owners, it is quite evident liiat, at Schwab 
bach, young ladies, and e\cn old om^s, t^annot make uj> their minds 
to stain any part of their fabric w hieii towiM s above their evening 
gowns; and, though the rest of their Iom‘ 1} persons arc as red as 
(he rmil)S of the American Indian, yvi their faces and checks bloom 
like the roses of Yi>rk and Lancaster ; but the effect of these waters 
on the skin is so singular, that one has only to witness it to under - 
stand that it would be useless lor the poor’ doctor to prescribe to 
ladies more than a pie-hald application of the remedy. 

Although, of course, in coming tmt of the bath, the })aticnt mbs 
himself dry, anj apparently pcrlectly clean, yet the rust, by exorcise, 
comes out so profusely, that not only is the linen of those people 
who bathe stained, hut even their sheets arc similarly discoloured; 
the dandy’s neckcloth becomes red; and wdien tlie lu'ad has been 
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iiniTKM’sod, tlic pillow in the morning looks as if a nisly thirteen- 
inch .<ihell had been reposing on it. 

To the servant who has cleaned the bath, filled it, and supplied 
it with towels, it is customary to give each day six kreuzers, amoiint-^ 
ing to twopence; and, as another example of the cheapness of Ger- 
man luxuries, 1 may observe, that, if a person chooses, instead of 
walking, to be carried in a sedan-chair, and brought back to his 
hof, the price Jixed for the two journeys is — thrcepimce. 

Having now taken my bath, the next part of my daily sentence was, 
“ to return to the place frofii whence 1 came, and there ” to drink 
two more glasses of water from the Paidine. The weather having 
been unusually hot, in walking to the bath I was generally very much 
overpowered by the heat of the sun ; but on leaving the' mixture to 
walk to the Pauline, 1 always felt as if his rays were not as strong 
as myself; 1 really fancied that they glanced from my frame as from 
a polished cuirass ; and, fir from suffering, I enjoyed the walk, always 
remarking that the cold evaporation proceeding from wet hair form- 
ed an additional reason for preventing the blood from rushing up- 
wards. The glass of cold sparkling water which, under the mid- 
day sun, 1 received after (putting the bath, from the hcalthy-look- 
ing old goddess of the Pauline, was delicious beyond the powers of 
description. It was infinitely more refreshing tlian iced soda water, 
and the idea that it was doing good instead of harm — that it was 
medicine, not luxury — added t(j it a flavour w'hich the mind, as well 
as the body, seemed to enjoy. 

What with the iron in my skin, the rust in my hair, and the 
warmth which this sti cngthening mixture imparted to my waistcoat, 

T always felt an unconquerable inclination to face the hill ; and se- 
lecting a dilfcrent path from the one 1 had taken in the morning, 1 
seldom stopped until 1 had reached the tip-top of one of the many 
eminences which overhang the promenade and its hvmi moude. 

The climate of this high table-land w’.as always invigorating; and 
although the sun was the same planet which was scorching the 
sauntcrers in the valley beneath, yet its rays did not take the same 
hold upon the rare, subtile mountain air. 

At this hour the peasants had descended into the town Iodine. 
The fields were, consequently, deserted ; yet it was pleasing to see 
w here they had been toiling, and how much of the corn they had 
cut since yeslerdav. I derived pleasure from lo(»king at (he, larg<? 
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heap of potatoes th<‘y had been extracting, and from observing that 
ihey had already begun to plough the stubble which only two days 
ago had been slaiuliug corn. Though neither man, \voman, nor 
child were to he seen, it was, nevertheless, quite evident that they 
could only just have vanished; and though 1 had no fellow-creature 
to converse with, yet I enjoyed an old-fashioned pleasure in tracing 
6n the ground marks where, at least, human beings had been. 

Quite by myself 1 was loitering on these heights, wjienl heard the 
troop of I<angen-Schwalbach cows coming ihrouglit tin; great wood 
on my left; and wanting, at the momc'ftt, something to do, diving 
into the forest I soon succeeded in joining the gang. They were 
driven by a man and a woman, who received for every eow under 
llieir care *forty-two kreuzers, or fourteen pence, for the • i\ sum 
!ner month^i: for this Inimhle remuneration, they drove the cows 
of Schwalbach every morning into the great woods, to enjoy air 
and a very little food ; three times a-day llley conducted tliem horru' 
to be milked, and as often rc-ascended to tlie forest. At the hoins 
of assembling, the man blew a long, crooked, tin lioru, which llu* 
ei)ws and their proprietors equally well uudei slood. Everybody 
must bo aware, that it is not a veu-y easy job to Ivee|) a set of cows 
togetlier in a forest, as the young ones, especially,* arc always en 
deavoiiring to go astray; however, the two guides had each a cu 
rious sort of instrument by which they utanaged to keep them in 
excellent subjection. It consisted of a heavy stick about two feet 
long, with six iron rings, so ])laced that they could he shaken up 
and down; and, cei‘tainly, if it were to be exhibited at Smifhticld, 
no being there, liiunaii (ir iuhuuian, would ever guess that it was 
inveiitcd for driving cows; and were he even to he told so, he 
w ould not conceive how it could possibly he used for that purpose. 
Yet, in Nassau, it is the regular engine for [)ropeUiiig eattle of all 
descriptions- 

lu driving the cows through the wood, I observed that the man 
and woman each kept on one Hank, (he herd leisurely proce<uling 
before them; but if any of the cows attempted to stray — if any of 
them presumed to lie down — or if any one of them appeal eil ,o Im> 
in too earnest conversation with a great lurnhering crraim c o! hei 
own species, distinguished by a ring llirougb bis nose, ami a brigbi 
iroiitchaiii round his neck, llie man, and esj.eci.iliy ilie wmnan, 
gave iwa) or tliiee shakes with the ring, am5 il that Ua liiie was not 
sulVu^ieiil the stick, rings and all. Hew through th^‘ air, inilicling a 
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blow which really appeared siiflicicnl to break a rib, and certainly 
much more than sufficient to dislodge an eye. 

Ft was easy to calculate the lorco of this iincoulh weapon, by 
die fear the poor animals entertained of it; and I observed, that no 
sooner did the woman shake it at an erring, disobedient cow, than 
the creature at once gave up the point, and hurried forwards. 

In tlic stillness of the forest, nothing could sound wilder than the 
sudden rattling of these rings, and almost could one fancy that 
beings in chains were iiinning between tlu^ trees. A less severe 
discipline would, probably^ not be sufficient. However, I must 
re(a)rd that tbe severily was exei cised willi a considerable propor- 
tion of discrc'llon; for I paitienlarly remarked that, when cows 
were in a certain interesting situation, tbelr rude drivers, with nil- 
erring aim, always pelted lluaii on the liocks. 

! a aving tbe cows, and dt'srtaiding flu^ mountain's side, I strolle<l 
through the little mountain hamlet of \\ amhaeli. In the middle ol 
this simple retreat, there stood, ovetdopjiing most of the other 
dwellitigs, a tall slender lint, on the thatidied roof of which was a 
wooden pent-house, containing a hell, which, three times a-day, 
tolled for reveille, noon-tide meal, and eurfew. As the human 
tongue speaks by dlie impulse ot the mind, so did this humble clap- 
per move ill obedience to the di<;tates of a v]ll(t(iv w hicli, 

when out of order, the parish was hound to repair. 

From the upper wimlnws of the priruapa! house, 1 saw sus- 
pendeil fe.stoons, or strings of apples cut in slices, and exposed to 
the sun to dry. A lad, smoking his pipe, was driving his motlier’s 
4!ow' to fetch grass from tlic valley. Wommi, with pail.‘^» in their 
hands, were proceeding towards the spring for water; others were 
l etiiruing to their homes heavily laden witli fagots, w bile several of 
tlieir idle children were loitering about before their doors. 

Ibit, as 1 had still anothei* dose oJ water to drink Ironi the Paii- 
liiic, I hastened to the brunnen, and having emptied my glass 
(^wUich, like the outside of a bottle of iced w ater, was iiistaustane- 
oiisly covered by eondensatiou with dew), I found that it was time 
to prepare myself (as I beg leave to prepare my reader) for that 
very lengthy eermnotiy — a FJerman dinner. 
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Di^RiNr, ihc'lasliionabic season at Ijangen-Scliwalhacli, Uie din 
ner hour at all the Saals is one o^clock. lu*oni about noon scarcely 
a stranger is to be seen; but a lew nnliules before the bell strikes 
one, the town exhibits a picture curious enough, when it is con 
trusted with the simple costume of the villagers, aiul the wild-look 
ing country which surrounds them. From all the hofs and lodg 
ing-houses^a sot of demure, quiet-looking, well-dressed people are 
suddenly disgorged, who, at a sort of funeral pace, slowly advaiua^ 
towards the Alice iSaal, the (iloldeiie Kdtte, the Kaiser Saal, and 
one or two other houses, ot) ran dhir. The ladies are not dressetl 
III bonnets, but in caps, most of which are quiet; the rest being of 
those indesoibable shapes whicli are to be seen in liO»*doii oi 
Fa I’is. Whether tlie stiH’stand-up frippery of bright-red ribands 
was meant to represent a house on lire, or purgatory itself w he 
tei* those immense white ornaments were intended for leid’s ol 
coral or not— it is out ol my department to gm^ss— -ladies^ <ap*> 
being ruldles only to hi; explained by themsidves. 

With no one to atlront them — with no line-powdered footman to 

attend (hem— with nothing but tbeir appetites to direct them ami 

with tluii* own quiet conduct to protect them — old ladies, young 
ladies, cldei ly gentlemen, and young ones, were seen slowly and 
Mieiitly picking their way over the rough pavement. Tliere was 
iit) gri*etliness in their h)oks; nor, as tlu!y proceeded, <lid tliey lick 
(heir lips, or show any other signs of jiossessing any ajipetite at all ; 
(hey looked much more as if they were coming IVom a meal, than 
going to one : in short, they seemed to he thinking of anything in 
the dictionary but the w^ord dunirr. And when one contrasted oi 
weighed the quietness ol* (lieir demeanour, against the enonnon> 
quantity of provisions they were ]»laeidly ahonl io con^mn(^ mic 
could not help admitting that these tJermans had ccrla'mly more 
sell- possession, and could h(*tter mu//le their feelings, than many 
of the best-hehaved people in the universe. 

Seated at the table of the Alice Saal, 1 conqted a hundred ;ind 
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eighty people at dinner in one room. To say, in a single word, whe- 
ther the fare was good or bad, wonid be qnitc impossible, it being 
so completely different to anything ever met with in England. 

To my simple taste, the cooking is most liorrid ; still there were 
now and then some dishes, particularly sweet ones, which I thought 
e.Kcellent. With respect to the made-dishes, of which there was a 
great variety, I beg to offer to the reader a formula 1 invented, 
which, will teach him (should he ever come to Germany) what to 
expect. Tlie simple rule is this : — let him taste the dish, and if it 
be not sour, he may be quit'e certain that it is greasy ; — again, if it 
be not greasy, let him not eat thereof, for then it is sure to be sour. 
With regard to the order of the dishes, that, too, is unlike any thing 
which Mrs. Glasse ever thought of. After soup, which all over the 
world is the alpha of the gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat 
from w’hich the said soup has been extracted is produced. Of 
course it is dry, tasteless," withered-looking stuff, which a Grosve- 
nor-square cat would not touch with its whisker ; but this dish is 
always attended by a couple of satellites — the one a quantity of cu- 
cumbers dressed in vinegar, the other a black, greasy sauce ; and if 
you dare to accept a piece of this flaccid beef, you arc instantly 
thrown between .Scylla and Charybdis ; for so sure as you decline 
the indigestible cucumber, souse comes into your plate a deluge of 
the greasy sauce ! After the company have eaten heavily of messes 
which it would be impossible to describe, in comes some nice sal- 
mon — then fowls — then puddings— then meat again — then stewed 
fruit ; and after the English stranger has fallen back in his chair 
quite beaten, a leg of mutton majestically makes its appea'. ance ! 

1 dined just two days at the Saals, and then bade adieu to them 
for ever. Nothing which this world affords could induce me to 
feed in this gross manner. The pig, who lives in his sty, would 
have some excuse ; but it is really quite shocking to see any other 
animal overpowering himself at mid-day with such a mixture and 
superabundance of food. Yet only think what a compliment all 
this is to the mineral waters of Langen-Schwalbach ; for if people 
who come here and live in this way morning, noon, and night can, 
as I really believe they do, return to their homes in better health 
than they departed, how much more benefit ought any one to de- 
rive, who, maintaining a life of simplicity and temperance, would 
resolve to give them a fair trial ! In short, if the cold iron waters 
of the Pauline c£tn be of real service to a stomach full of vinegar 
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and grease, how much more elTectually ought they to tinker up and 
I'epair the inside of him who has sense enough to sue them in 
Jornid panperis. 

Dr. Fenner was told that I had given up dining in public, as i 
preferred a single dish at home ; and he was then asked, witli a 
scrutinizing look, whether eating so much was not surely very bad 
for those who were drinking the waters? The poor doctor qui- 
etly shrugged up his shoulders, — silently looking at his shoeS;« — and 
what else could he have done ? Himself an inhabitant of Langen- 
Schwalbach, of course he was obliged*h> feel the pulse of his own 
fellow-citizens, as well as that of the stranger ; and into what a 
fever would he have thrown all the innkeepers — what a convul- 
sion would he have occasioned in the village itself — were he to 
have presuxicd to prescribe temperance to those wealthy visiters 
by whose intemperance the community hoped to prosper ! He 
might as well have gone into the fields to burn the crops, as thus 
wickedly to blight the golden harvest which Langon-Schwalbacli 
had calculated on reaping during the short visit of its consumptive 
guests. 

Our dinner is now over ; but I must not rise from the table of 
the Alice Saal until I have made an ‘ amende /loporah/e' to those 
against whose vile cooking 1 have been railing, for it is only com- 
mon justice to German society to ofl’cr an humble testimony that 
nothing can be more creditable to any nation ; one can scarcely 
imagini; a more pleasing picture of civilized life, than the mode in 
which society is conducte<l at these watering-places. 

The edmpany which comes to the brunnens for health, and which 
daily assembles at dinner, is of a most heterogeneous description, 
being composed of Princes, Dukes, Barons, Counts, Acc., down to 
the petty shopkeeper, and even the Jew of Frankfort, Mainz, and 
other neighbouring towns ; in short, all the most jarring elements 
of society, at the same moment, enter the same room, to partake 
together the same one shilling and eight-penny dinner. 

Even to a stranger like myself, it was easy to pei ccive that the 
company, as they seated themselves round the table, had herded 
together in paVties and coteries, neither acquainted with each 
other, nor with much disposition to be accpiainte*! — still, all those 
invaluable forms of society which connect the guests of any private 
individual were most strictly (►bserved; ami, Irom tlie natural good 
sense and breeding in the country, this happ> coi/ibiualiou was ap 
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parcnlly cffecled without any effort. No one seemed to be under 
any restraint, yet there was no freezing formality at one end of the 
tabic, nor rude boisterous mirth at the other. With as honest good 
appetites as could belong to any set of people under the sun, 1 par- 
ticularly remarked that there was no scrambling for favourite 
dishes ; — to be sure, here and there, an eye was seen twinkling a 
little brighter than usual, as it watched the progress of any ap- 
proaching dish w'hich appeared to be unusually sbur or greasy, 
but there w’as no greediness — no impatience — nothing which 
seemed for a single moment to interrupt the general harmony of the 
scene ; and, though I scarcely heard a syllable of the buzz of con- 
versation which surrounded me ; altho ugh every moment 1 felt less 
and less disposed to attempt to eat what for sometime had gradually 
been coagulating in my plate ; yet, leaning hack in my chair, 1 cer- 
tainly did derive very great pleasure, and I hope a very rational 
enjoyment, in looking up'on so pleasing a picture of civilized life. 

in England we are too apt to designate, by the general term 
“ society,” the particular class, clan, or cli<juo in which w e ourselves 
may happen to move, and if that little speck be snniciently [xdished, 
people are generally quite satislied with what they term “ the 
present state of society ; ” yet there exists a very important diffe- 
rence between this ideal civilization of a part or parts of a com- 
munity, and the actual civilization of the community as a whole : 
and surely no country can justly cliiim for itself that title, until not 
only can its various members move sepai-ately among eacdi other, 
but until, if necessary, they can all meet and act together. Now, 
if this assertion be admitted, 1 fear it cannot be denied that we 
islanders are very far from being as highly polished as our conti- 
nental neighbours, and that we but too often mistake odd provincial 
habits of our own invention, for the broad, useful, current manners 
of the world. 

in England, each class of society, like oiir different bands of 
trades, is governed by its own particular rules. There is a class 
of society which has very gravely, and for aught I care very 
ju’operly, ijettled that certain food is to be eaten with a fork — that 
others are to be launched into the mouth with a spoon; and that 
to act against these rules (or whims) shows “that the man has 
not lived in the world.'' At the other end of society thei’c are, one 
has heard, also rules of honour, prescribing the sum to be put into 
a tin money-box, .so often as the pipe shall be lilled with tobacco, 
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with various other laws of the same dark caste or complexion. 
The.se conventions, however, having been firmly established among 
each of the many classes into which our country people are siili- 
divided, a very considerable degree of order is everywhere main- 
tained; and, therefore, let a foreigner go into any sort of society in 
England, and he will find it is apparently living in happy obedience 
lo its own laws; but if any chance or convulsion lirings these va- 
rious classes oT society, each laden w ith its own laws, into general 
contact, a sort of Habel confusion instantly takes place, each class 
loudly calling its neighbour to order uT a language it cannot com- 
prehend. Like tire followers of different religions, the one has been 
taught a creed which has not even been heaid of by the other; 
there is no sound bond of union — no reasonable uiideistanding 
between th^^ parties : in short, they resemble a set of regiments, 
each of which having been drilled according to I he eapi ice or liuicy 
of its colonel, appears in very high orddr ou its own p'lrade, yet, 
when all are brought together, form an unorganized and undis- 
ciplined ai’iny ; and in support of tliis tlieoj y, is it not undeniably 
true, lliat it is practically irnpo.ssihle for all ranks of society to as- 
sociate together in England with the same ease and inoireiisivcj 
freedom which cluiracterizes similar meeliugs ou (he ^'ontinesit? 
And yet a (German duke or a (Jerinaii l)aron is as proud of his 
j’ank, and rank is as much respected in his country as it is in oui- 
country. 

There tlicrcfore, in England exist somewhere or oilier a 
radical fault. The upper classes will of course lay the blame on 
the lowe?5t — the lowest will abuse the highest — hut may not the 
error lie between the two ? Does it not rallier rest upon both ? 
and is it not caused by tin? laws which regulate our small inland so- 
ciety being odd, unmeaning, imaginary, and ofleii fictitious, instead 
of being stamped with those large intelligihlo chaiat U-is whi(di 
make them at once legible to all the inhabitants of the glolx^ ? 

for instance, on the Continent, every child, almost before lu^ 
learns his alphabet, before be is able even to erack a wliip, is 
taught what is termed in Europe civility ; a trifling example oi 
which I witnessed tliis very morning. At nearlv a league from 
Eangen-Sehwalhach , I walked up to a little ho) who was living 
a kite on the top of a hill, in the midtile of a fit'hl of oat stubble. 

1 said not a word to the child - scarcely looloal at him hut as soon 
as J got close to him, the little village clod, who \y^i] never breathed 
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anything thicker liiaa his own mountain air, actually almost lost 
string, ki(c, and all, in a:« effort, quite irresistible, which he made 
to bow to me, and take off his hat. Again, in the middle ol the 
forest, I saw the other day three labouring boys laughing together, 
eacli of their mouths being, if possible, wider open than the others ; 
however, as they separated, off went their caps, and they really 
took leave of each other in the \ 'ry same sort of manner with 
whiclk> I yesterday saw the Landgrave of Hesse Hohiboui^ return 
a bow to a Qommon postilion. 

It is this general, well founded, and a knowledgcd system which 
binds together all classes of society. »• is this useful, sensible 
system, which enables the master of the .vllec Saal, as he walks about 
the room during dinner time, occasionally to converse with the 
various descriptions of guests who have honoured hi;* table with 
their presence ; for, however people in England would he shocked 
at such ail idea, on the Continent, so long as a person speaks ami 
behaves correctly, he need not fear to give any om; otleuce, 

i\ow, in England, as we all know, we have all sorts of manners, 
and a man actually scarcely dares to say which is the true idol to 
be worshipjicd. W c have very noble aristocratic manncis; w< 
have the short,- stumpy manners of the old-fashioned I'.nglisb 
country gentleman; — we have thick, dandilted manners; black- 
stock military manners;—” your free and easy manners” (which, 
l.y the by, on the Continent, would be translated ” no manners af 
ulL" ) Wc have the ledger manners of a steady man of business; 
— the l.ast-imported monkey or ultra-Parisian manners ; — manners 
not only of a school-hoy, but of the particular school to which 
lie belongs;— and, lastly, we have the party-coloured manners 
of llio mobility, who, until they were taught the conlrai y, very 
falsely ilattei'ed themselves that on the throne they would lindtho 
“ ship, a-hoy !” manners of “ a true British sailor.” 

Now, with respect to these motley manners, these ” black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,” which are about as different Irom 
each other as (he manners ol the various beasts collected by Noah in 
his ark, it may at once be observed, that (however wc ourselves 
may admire them) there arc very few of them indeed which arc 
suited to the Continent; and consequently, though Bussians, Prus- 
sians, Austrians, Erencli, and Italians, to a certain degree, ran any- 
where assimilate together, yet, somehow or other, our manners 
never mind whether lielter or worse) - are different. Which, 
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therefore, I am seriously disposed to ask of myself, are the most 
likely to be right? the manners of “ the right little, tight little island,” 
or those of the inhabitants of the vast ('ontinent of Europe ? 

The reader will, I fear, think that my dinner reflections have 
partaken of the acidity of the German mess which lay so long before 
me untouched in my plate; and at my observations I fully expect 
he will shake his head, as I did when, afterwards, expecting to gel 
something sweet, I found iny mouth nearly illled with a subitanec 
very nearly related to sour-crout. Should the old man's remarks 
be unpalatable, they are not more so than was his meal; and he 
begs to .apologize for them by saying, that had he, as he much 
wished, been able to eat, he would not, against his will, have been 
driven to reflect. 


THE PH OMEN. A HE. 


A Fi'Av minutes after the dessert had been plaeejl on the talde oi 
the Alice .Saal, one or two people from «lin'crcnt chairs rose ami 
glided away ; then up got as many more, until, in about a (juarter of 
an hour, the whole company had (juictly vanished, excepting here 
and there, round the vast circumference of the table, a couplt;, who, 
not having yet linishcd their phlegmatic, long-winded argument, 
sat like pVirs of oxen, with their heads yoked together. 

It being yet only three o’clock in the <lay, and as people did not 
begin to drink the waters .again till about six, (here was a long, 
heavy interval, wiiich was spent very much in the way in which 
English cows pass their time when <iuile full of line red clover, — 
bending their fore knees, they lie down on the gr.ass to ruminate. 

As it was very hot at this hour, the ladies, in groups of two, 
three, and four, with coflee before them on small square tables, sat 
out together in the open air, under the shade of the trees, .^lost 
of them commenced knitting; but, at this plethoric hour, I could not 
help observing that they made several hundred times as many 
Stitches as remarks. A few of the young men, with cigars in their 
mouths, meandered, in dandified siUmce, through these parties of 
ladies; but .almost '.all the German lords i)f the erpation had hidden 
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ihernselvos in holes and corners, to enjoy smoking their pipes; and 
surely nothing can he more hlthy — nothing can 1)C a greater waste 
ol" time and intellect lljan this horrid habit. 11 tobacco were even 
a fragrant perfume, instead of stinking as it does, still the habit 
wliich makes it necessary to a human being to eai'ry a large bag in 
one of his coat-pockets, and an unwieldy crooked pipe in the other, 
would be unmanly; inasmuch as, besides creating an artilieial 
want, it encumbers him with a real burden, which, both on horse- 
back and on foot, impedes his activity and liis progress; but when 
it turns out that this sad art^ilicial want is a nasty, vicious habit, — 
when it is impossible to he clean if you indulge in it, — when 
it makes your hair and clothes smell most loathsomely, — when you 
absolutely pollute the fresh air as you pass through it: — when, 
besides all this, it corrodes the teeth, injures the stonupdi, and (ills 
with red indammatory particles the naturally cool, clear, white 
brain of man, it is (juito astonishing that these (Germans, who can 
act so sensibly during so many hours of the day, should not luwc 
strength of mind enough to ti amplc their tobaceo-hags under tlicii* 
feet- ihrow their reeking, sooty pipes behind them, and learn (I 
will not say from the faiglish, but from every bird and animal in a 
state of nature j to be clean; and certainly whatever 1‘aulls there 
may he in oiir manners, our cleanliness is a virtue wliich, above 
every nation 1 have ever visited, pre-eminently dislingiiishes us in 
the world. During the time which was spent in this slinking vice, 

I observed that people neither interrupted each oilier, nor did they 
very iiiuch like to he interrupted; in short, it was a sort of siesta 
w itii the eyes open, and w ith smoke corning out of ti.e month 
Sometimes gazing out of the window^ of his hof, I saw a (icrnuiii 
baron, in a tawdry dressing-gown ami scnilcap (w^ith an immense 
ring on his dirty fore(ingcr), smoking, and pretending to be think 
ing ; sometimes I winded a creature who, in a similar attitude, was 
scaled on the shady benches near (he Stahl brimnen; hut (hes(‘ 
were only exceptions to the general rule, for most of tlie males liad 
vanished, one knew not where, to convert themselves into auto- 
matons wliich had all the smoky nuisance of (he stearn-engiiie- 
w'ithont its power. 

At about half-past livt? or six o’clock, “ the world ” began to 
come to lile again; the ladies with their knitting needles lying in 
their laps, gradually began to talk to each other, some even af 
tempting to laugli. (houp rising after group, left the small white 
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paintod tables and empty eoflec-ciips round which they had hc(Mi 
sitting, and in a sliort time, tlie walks to the three briinnens in ge- 
neral, and to the Pauline in particular, wci*e once again thronged 
witli people ; and as slowly, and very slowly, (hey walked back- 
wards and forwards, one again saw (Jerman v^ciety in its most 
amiable and delightful point of view. A few of the ladies, particii- 
lUrly those who had young children, were occasionally accompanied 
through Ihe day by a nice steady, healthy-looking y^oung woman, 
whose dress fbeing without cap or bonnet, \\ ith a plairi^cloth shawl 
thrown over a dark cotton gown) at o*Ace denoted that she was a 
servanl. 

The distinction in her dress was marked in the extreme, yet il 
was pleasing to see that there was no necessity to carry it farthei*, 
the woman .appearing to be so well behaved, (hat (lieie was little 
fear of her giving offence. \\ henever her mistress stopped to talk 
to any of her friends, this attendant hecaiVie a hai inless listener to 
the conversation, and wluai a couple of famiii(‘s, sedated on a hank, 
were amusing each oIIkm* with jokes and aneedoh^s, one saw by 
the eonntcnances of these <}nict-looking young p(a)ple, who were 
also permitted (o sit down, that they were enjt>ying tlie story (juite 
as miicli as the rest. 

In England, onr (Im^ poo|)Ie would of eom se be shocked at tlu^ 
idea of thus associating with, or rather sitting in society with their 
servants, and on account of the manners (»f onr servants, il cer- 
tainly would not be agreeable; however, if we bad but one code, 
instead of having one lmndre<l and lifly thousand (lor 1 quiic 
Ibrgot to«iiisert in my long list the manners of a fasliioiiahle lady’s 
maid;, this would not he the case; for then Englisli servants, like 
fiermaii servants, would learn to sit in the presence of their supe- 
riors without giving any offence at all. Ihit bcjsides observing how 
harmlessly these German menials conducted themselves, I must 
own 1 could not help rellecting what an advantage it was, not 
only to them, but to the bumble hovel to which, when they married, 
they would probably reliiru— in short, to society, liiatlhey should 
thus have had an opportunity of witnessing the conduct, and of 
listening to the conversation of quiet, sensil)!e, moral people, who 
had had the advantages of a good education. 

Of course, if these young people were placed on high wages — 
tricked out with all the cast-off lincry of their mistresses— and if 
laden with these elements of corruption, and h(\|ielcssly banished 
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from the prosence of their superiors, they were day after day, and 
night after night, to he stewed up togetlier with stewards, butlers, <Sf c., 
in tin; <levirs frying-pan — I mean, that den of narrow-minded ini- 
<piity, a housekeeper’s room — of eourse, these strong, bony, useful 
.s<‘i-vauts would very soon dress as finely, and give themselves all 
tlujse airs for which an I'inglish lady’s maid is so celebrated even 
in her own country; but, in Germany, good sense and poverty 
have .IS yet firudy and rigidly prescribed, not only the dress which 
is to distinguish servants from their masters, but that, w'ith every 
rational indulgence, with**evei‘y liberal opportunity of raising 
themselves in their own cstiination, they shall be fed and treated 
in a manner and according to a scale, which, though superior, still 
bears a due relation to the humble station and habits in which 'hey 
wei-e born and bred. Of course, servants ti'ained in .this manner 
cost very little, yetiftlicy are not naturally ill-disposed, there is 
every thing to encourage! them in good behaviour, with very little 
to lead them astray. Tluw arc certainly not, like our servants, 
clothed in satin, line linen, and superfine cloth ; nor like Dives 
himself, do they fare sumptuously every day, but 1 believe they are 
all the happier, and inliuitcly more at their ease, for being kept to 
their natural station in life, instead of being permitted to ape an 
appearance for which their education has not fitted them, or repeat 
fine slip-slop sentiments which they do not understand. 

However, it is not our servants who deserve to be blamed ; tbey 
are quite right to receive high w'agcs, wear veils, kid gloves, super- 
fine cloth, give themselves airs, mock the manners of their lords 
and ladies, and to farcify below stairs the “ Comedy of Errors,” 
which they catch an occasional glimpse of above ; in short, to do as 
little, consume as much, and be as expensive and troublesome as 
possible. No liberal person can blame them, but it is, 1 fear, on 
ttiir heads that all their follies must rest; we have no one but our- 
selves to blame, and until a few of the principal families in England, 
for the credit and welfare of the country, agree together to lower 
the style and habits of their servants, and by a long pull, a strong 
])ull, and a pull all together, to break the horrid system which at 
present prevails, — the distinction between the honest ploughman, 
who whistles along the fallow', and his white-faced, powder- 
beaded, silver-laced, scarlet-breeched, golden-gartered brother in 
London, must be as strikingly ridiculous as ever : the one must re- 
main an honour, , the other a discredit, to the w'calth of a country 
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which (we all say unjustly) has been called by its enemy a “ nation 
of shopkeepers.” 

If once the system were to be blown up, thousands of honest, 
well-meaning servants would, I believe, rejoice ; and while the 
aristocracy and wealthier classes would in fact bo served at least 
as well as ever, the middle ranks, and especially all people of small 
incomes, would be relieved beyond description from an iinnatural 
and unnecessary burden which but too often embitters all theii* little 
domestic arrangements. There can he no points of conti*ast be- 
tween (Jermany and England more remarkable than that, in the 
one country, people of all incomes are supported and relieve«I in 
proportion to the number of their servants, while in the other they 
are toriueiiLed and oppressed. Again, that in the one country, 
servants hunjbly dressed, and humbly fed, live in a sort of exalted 
and honourable intercourse with their masters; while, in the other, 
servants highly powdered, and grossly fed; are treated f/c Itaiil en, 
hits, in a manner which is not to be seen on the t\)iitinent. 

The enormous wealth of England is the conimorcial vronder of 
the world, yet every I'cllecting man who looks at our debt, at the 
immense fortunes of individuals, and at the levelling, unprincipled, 
radical spirit of the age, must see that thei-e exist among us ele- 
ments which may possibly some day or other furiously appear iii 
collision. The great country may yet live to see distress; and in 
the storm, our commercial integrity, like an over weighted ve.ssel, 
may, for aught we know, founder and go down, stern foremost. I 
therefore most earnestly say, should this calamity ever befall us, 
let not foreigners be entitled, in preaching over our g!-avcs, to 
pronounce, “that we were a people who did not know how to enjoy 
prosperity — that our money, like our blood, flew to our heads — 
that our riches corrupted our minds — and that it was .absolutely 
our enormous wealth which sunk us.” 

Without saying one other word, I will only again ask, is it or is 
it not the interest of our upper classes to countenance this island 
system ? 

Should it he argued, that they ought not to be blamed because 
vulgar, narrow-minded people are foolish enough to ruin them- 
selves in a vain attempt to copy them, I reply, that they must take 
human nature, good and bad, not as it ought to bo, but as it is ; and 
that, after all, it is no compliment to the high station they hold, 
that the middle and lower classes will absolutely fuin themselves 
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in ovrrIVcding an«1 overdressing their servants — in short, in fol - 
lowing any l>a<l example which such higli authority may irrationally 
decree to l)e I’ashionahle. Ihil to return to the l*rornenade. 

From everlastingly vilnaling backwards and forwards on this 
walk, one gets so well acf|iiainlcd with the faces of one’s comrades, 
that it is easy to note the arrival of any stranger, who, however, 
after having made two or three turns, is considered as receivetl 
into, nnd belonging to, the ambulatory community.' 

In constantly passing the people on the promenade, one occa- 
sionally heard a party talkirng French. During the military domi- 
nion of Napoleon, that language, of course, Hooded the whole of 
the high duchy of Nassau as completely as almost the rest of Ku- 
rope : a strong ebb or r»^-action, however, has of late ‘years taken 
place, and in Prussia, for instance, the cojumon p/iople do not 
like even to lieai’ the languagt^ pronouncetl. On the other hand, 
thanks to Sir V\ alter ‘Scott, Lord Ilyron, and other worn-out 
literary labourers, now l esling in their graves, onr language is 
hcgimiing to make an honest progress; and oven in France it is 
boeomirig fashionable to display in literary society a llower or two 
culled from that N'ortli border, the .lardin Anglais. 

Asa passing stranger, thew’ord 1 heard pronotinced on the pro- 
menade the oftenest was “ Ja! .la!” and it really seemed to me that 
(lorrnan women to all questions invariably answer in the allirma- 
live, for “ Jal Ja!” was repeated by them, 1 know, from morning till 
night, and, for aught I know, from night till morning. 

As almost every stranger at Laiigcn-Scliwalbach, as well as se - 
veral of its inhabitants, were at this hour on the pronnnadc, the 
three bninnens w ei-c often surroiiiidcd by more open months than 
the women in attendance could supply. The old mother at the 
l^aulinc was therefore always assisted in the evening by her daugh - 
ter, who, without being at all handsome, was, like her parent, a 
picture of robust, ruddy health; and to poor withered people, who 
came to them to drink, it was very satisfactory indeed to see the 
practical effect which sw'allowing and baling out this water Jrom 
morning till night had had on these two females; and as they stood 
in the hiirning sun bending dow'iiwards into the brunnen, to fill 
the glasses which in all directions converged towards them, it was 
curious to observe the different descriptions of people who from 
every point ol Europe (except England) had surrounded one little 
well. As I earnestly looked at their various ^figures and faces, I 
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oould not }icl|) fooling iJjat it was i[ni(o impossible b)r (lie goddess 
l\aulinc to eure them all : for 1 saw a tall, gaiinf, brown, hard- 
foatnred, lantern-jawed oHieer, a the sort of fellow tliat 

llie h'reni'li call fut fjrn.i drinking bv the side of a red- 

laced, slufiy, stinnpy, stunted little man, who seemed niade on pur- 
pose to demonstrate that the human figure, like tlie teleseope, could 
be made portable. — Wlwit in the whole world Tf mumbled to my- 
sell ) can he the matter with that very ni(!e, fresh, eomfoi;tal)lc, 
healthy-looking widow? Or what does that huge,*uiiwie!dy man 
in the hroad-l)rimmed hat require from*4hc Pauline? — Surely lie is 
already ahout as full as he can hold? And that poor sick girl, 
wIjo has just borrowed the glass from her withered, wrinkled, 
skinny, lUtlv^ aunt? (-an the same prescription he good for tliem 
both ? A couple of nicely-dressed children are extending their little 
glasses to drink the water with milk; and see! that gang of coun- 
trymen, who have stopped their earfs on the upper road, arc racing 
and chasing each other down the hank to crowd round the hrun- 
iien! Is it not eurious to observe that in such a state of perspiration 
they can drink such di'adly cohl water with impunity? IJnl this 
l eally is the ('.ase ; and whether it is burning hot, or l aining a dev 
liige, this simple medicine is always agi eeahle, and no sooner is it 
swallowed, tlian, like the fire in the grate, it begins to warm its 
new mansion. 

Such was the scene, and such was the cfiect, daily witnessed 
round one of nature’s simplest and most beneficent remedies. All 
the drinkers seemed to he satisfied witli the water, which, I believe, 
has only one virtue, that of strengtlicning the stomacli ; yet it is this 
solitary quality whicli has made it cure almost every possible disor 
der of body and mind : for though people witli an ankle resting on 
a knee sometimes mysteriously point to their toes, and sometimes 
as solemnly lay their hands upon tlieir foreheads, yet I ratlier 
believe lluil almost every malady to wliicli the liiiman frame is 
subject is either by highways or byways connected with the 
stomach; and 1 must own 1 never se# a fashionable physician mys- 
teriously counting the pulse of a plethoric patient, or, with a silver 
spoon on his topguc, importantly looking down his red, iiillamcd 
gullet (so properly termed by Johnson “ the meat-pipe”), but I 
feel a desire to exclaim, Why not tell the ]>oor gentleman at once 
— Sir! you’ve eaten too much, you’ve drunk too mneli, and you’ve 
not taken exei eise enough !” That these are Ihj^ main causes ol 
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aiinost evci’V one’s illness, there can be no {;rca(cr prool, tlian that 
those savage nations whieli live aetivciy and temperately have only 
one great disoialer — death. The human frame was not created 
imperfect — it is we ourselves who have made it so; there exists no 
donkey in creation so overladen as our stomachs, and it is because 
they groan under the weight so cruelly imposed upon them, that wo 
see people driving them before them in Iierds to drink at one little, 
brnnnen. 

A list of the strangers visiting liad-Kins, Langcn-Schwalbach, 
and Schlang'enbad, is publislicd twice a week, and circulated on all 
the promenades. From it, I lind that there are 1200 visiters at 
Schwalbacli alone — an immense number for so small a place. 
Still, the habits of the people arc so quiet, that it docs’ not at all 
bear the appearance of an English watering-place, and certainly I 
never before existed in a .society where people are left so com- 
pletely to go their own ways. Whether I stroll up and down the 
promenade or about the town, whether 1 mount the hill or ramble 
into distant villages, no one seems to notice me any more than if I 
had been born there; and yet out of the 1200 strangers, i happen 
to be the only specimen to be seen of Old England. No one knows 
that I have given up feasting in public, for it is not the custom to 
dine always at the same house ; but when one o’clock comc.s, people 
go to the AUee Saal, Goldcne Kettc, &:c. just as they feel disposed 
at the moment. 

There are no horses to be hired at Schwalbach, but a profusion 
of donkeys and mules. It is a pretty, gaudy sight to witness a 
group of these animals carrying ladies in their parti-coloured bon- 
nets, &c. descending one of the hills. The saddles are covered 
xvith coarse scarlet, or bright blue cloth, and the donkey always 
wears a fine red brow-band ; nevertheless, under these brilliant co- 
lours, to the eye of a cognoscente, it is too easy to perceive that 
the poor creatures arc sick in their hearts of their finery, and that 
they arc tired, almost unto death, of carrying one large curious lady 
after another to see llohenstcis, Adolfseck, and other lions, which 
without metaphor are actually consuming the carcasses of these 
unhappy asses. The other day I myself hired one, but not being 
allowed to have the animal alone, 1 was obliged to submit to be 
followed by the owner, who, by order of the Duke, was dressed in 
a blue smockfrock, girded by a buff belt. 

I found that I could not produce Oie slighte.st effect on the ani- 
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mat’s pace, but that if the man behind me only shook his stick, 
down went tlie ci’eaturc’s long ears, and on we trotted. By tliis 
arrangement, I was hurried by object.s which I wished to look at, 
and obliged to crawl before what I was exceedingly anxious to 
leave behind; and altogether it was’ travelling so very much like a 
bag of sand, that ever since 1 have mmd« preferred propelling 
.myself. 


THE sen w ein-geneual. 

Every morning at half-past live o’clock, 1 hear, as I am dressing, 
the sudden blast of an immense long wooden horn, from which 
alw'ays proceed the same four notes. I have got quite accustomed 
to this wild reveille, and the vibration h.as scarcely subsided, it is 
still I'inging among the distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding from 
almost every door in the street, behold a pig ! Some, from their jaded, 
careworn, dragged appearance, arc evidently leaving behind them 
a numerous litter; others are groat, tall, monastic, melancholy- 
looking creatures, which seem to have no other object left in this 
wretched world than to become bacon; while others arc thin, tiny, 
light-hearted, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world and all its 
loves and sorrows before them. Of their own accord these crea- 
tures proceed down the street to join (he herdsjnan, who occa- 
sionally qontinucs to repeat the sorrowful blast from his horn. 

Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with one cui'l in their 
tails, and with their noses almost touching the ground, the pigs trot 
on, grunting to themselves and to their comrades, halting only 
whenever they come to anything they can manage to swallow. 

1 have observed that the old ones pass all the carcasses, which, 
trailing to the ground, are hanging before the butchers’ shops, as 
if they were on a sort of parole d'hontieur not to touch them ; the 
middle-aged ones wistfully eye this meat, yet jog on also, while the 
piglings, who (so like mankind) have more appetite than judgment, 
can rarely resist taking a nibble ; yet, no .sooner does the dead calf 
begin again to move, than from the window immediately above out 
pops the head of a butcher, who, drinking his colTee whip in hand, 
inflicts a prompt punishment, sounding quite e<piajl to the oflence. 
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As I liav(? sla{e<}, (lie pij^s, i(cncrally spcakinj?, proceed of (hetr 
own accon!; but shoi tly after llicy have passc<l, there comes down 
our street a little bareheaded, barefooted, stunted dab of a child, 
about cloven years old, — a I'libberligibbct sort of creature, which, 
in a drawing, one would express by a couple of blots, the small 
one for her head, the other for her body; while, streaming from 
the latter, there would bo a long line ending in a llourish, to ex- 
press ^he immense wliip which the child carries in i^s hand. This 
little goblin page, the whipper-in, attendant, or aid-de-camp of the 
old pig-driver, facetionsl>* called, at L.angen-Schwalbach, tbe 
“ Si'hwein-Gencral,” is a being no one looks at, .and who looks at 
noluxly. Whether the hofs of Schw.albach arc full of strangers, 
or enjply — whether the promenades arc occupied by princes or 
peasants — whether the weather be good or bad, ln)t or rainy, she 
app.'ircntlj' never stops to consider; upon these insigniheant sub- 
jects it is evident she never for a moment has l ellected. lint such 
.a pair of eyes for ,i pig have perhaps seldom beamed from human 
sockets! The little intelligent urchin knows every house fi-om 
which a ]>ig ought to have proceeded; she can tell by the door 
being open or shut, and even by footmarks, whether the creature 
has joined the herd, or whether, h.aving overslept itself, it is still 
snoring in its sty— a single glance determines whether she shall 
pass a yard or enter it; and if a pig, from indolence or greediness, 
he loitering on the road, the sting of tbe wasp cannot be sharper 
or more spiteful than the cut she gives it. As soon as linishing 
witli one street, she joins her Geneml in the main road, the herd 
slowly proceed down (he town. 

On meeting them this morning, they really appeared to h-avc no 
hams at all; their bodies were as ilat as if they had been squeezed 
in a vice, and wlien they turned sideways, their long sharp noses, 
and tjjckcd- up . bellies, gave to their pi'ofdc the appearance of 
starved greyhounds. 

As I gravely followed this grunting, unearthly-looking herd of 
unclean spirits, through that low part of Laugen-Sehwalbach w'hich 
is solely inhabited by Jews, 1 could not help fancying that 1 observed 
them bolding t heir very breallis, as if a loathsome pestilence were 
passing ; for though fat pork be a wicked luxury — a forbidden 
pleasure wliicli the Jew has been supposed occasionally in secret 
to Indulge in, yet one mJiy easily iiirngine that such very lean ugly 
pigs have not (diarms enough to lead them astray. 
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Ucsidcb the little girl who brought up the rear, the hcril was pio- 
ooded l)y a hoy ol about fourteen, whose «lu(y it was not to Jet the 
foremost, the more enterprising, or, in other words, the most empty 
pigs, advance too fast. In the middle of the di’ove, surrounded 
like a shepherd by his flock, slowly stalked the “ Sonwi:iN-(ii;M;uAti,” 
a wan, spectre-looking old man, worn out, or nearly so, by the ar- 
duous and evci'y-day duty of conducting, against their wills, a gang 
of exactly tlio jiioht oijsliiiato animals in (M'ealioii. A sinj^le jjiance 
ai Ills jar.miiced, ill-iKilured counlcnanco was siiHtcient to satisfy 
one (l)at Iiis teuiper liad been soured hy the vexations fcontrarititics 
and untoward events” k had met witli. In bis left band be held 
a .stair to lielp liiinself on^^'ards, while ronml his right shoulder 
hung one >.^1 the most terrilic wliips that could possibly be eon 
stnicted. At the end of a short liandle, turning upon a swivad, 
there was a lash al)out nine feet long, formed like the vertebrie of 
a snake, each joint being an iron ring, nhicb, decreasing in size, 
was closely connected with its neighbour, by a band of bard greasy 
leather. The pliability, the weight, and the force of this iron whip 
l endered it an argument which the obstinaey even ol* the pig was 
unaldc to resist ; yet, as the old mait p*H)eeeded down the towai, he 
endeavoured to speak kindly to the licrd, and as tlu^ hulk of them 
preceded him, jostling each other, grumbling and grunting on their 
way, lie occasionally exclaimed, in a low, hollow^, worn-out tuiui of 
eneouragement, “ Nina! Anina!” drawling of course very long on 
the last syllable. 

If any little savoury morsel caused a eontention, stoppage, oi‘ 
I'onslipatpm on the march, the old felljw slow ly unwound his ilread 
fill whip, and hy mQrely whirling it round his head, like reading the 
li'ot Act, he generally succeeded in dispersing (ho crowd ; but il 
they neglected the solemn warning, if their stomachs prove stronger 
liian tlieir judgments, and if the group of greedy pigs still coiitiiiueil 
lo stagnate — A kkih* !” the old fellow cxelaiineil, and laisbiug foi” 
wards, the lash whirling round his head, he inllicted, with strcngtii 
which no one could have laucied he possessed, a smack, that 
seemed absolutely to electrify the leader. As lightning sliools 
across the heavens, 1 ohsei'ved the culprit lly forwards, and for 
many yards continuing to sidle towaids tlie left, il wa.s <piile evi- 
dent that the thorn was still smarting in his side ; and no won 
der, poor fellow ! lor the blow be n'crr. ed wouM almost have eiil 
a piece out of a door. 
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As soon as the herd got out of the town, they began gradually 
to ascend the rocky, barren mountain which appeared towering 
above them ; and then the labours of the Schwcin-general and his 
stall became greater than ever ; for as the anitnais from their solid 
column began to extend or deploy themselves into line, it was ne- 
cessary constantly to ascend and descend the slippery hill, in order 
to outilank them. “ Aruiff I” vociferated the old man, striding after, 
one ol his rebellious subjects; “ArrilT!” in a shrilLtonc of voice 
was re-echoed" by the lad, as he ran after another; however, in 
due time the drove reached -the ground which was devoted for that 
day’s exercise, the Avhole mountain being thus taken in regular 
succession. 

The Schwcin-general now halted, and the pigs being* no longer 
called upon to advance, but being left entirely to their own mo- 
tions, I became exceedingly anxious aticntively to observe thom. 

No wonder, poor reflecting creatures ! that they had come un- 
willingly to such a spot — for there appeared to be literally nothing 
for them to eat but hot stones and dust ; however, making the best 
of the bargain, they all very vigorously set themselves to work. 
Looking up the hill, they dexifibrously began to lift up with their 
snouts the largest of (he loose stones, and then grubbing their noses 
into the cool ground, I watched their proceedings for a very long 
time. Their tough wet snouts scorned to be sensible of the quality 
of every thing they touched ; and thus out of the apparently barren 
ground they managed to get libresof roots, to say nothing oKvorms, 
l)ectles, or any other travelling insects they met with. As they 
slowly advanced working up the hill, their ears most philosophi- 
cally shading their eyes from the hot sun, I could not help feeling 
how little we appreciate the delicacy ol several of their senses, and 
the extreme acuteness of their instinct. 

There exists, perhaps, in creation, no animal which has less jus- 
tice and more injustice done to him by man than the pig. Gifted 
with every faculty of supplying himself, and of j)roviding even 
against the approaching storm, which no ercatiirc is better capable 
of foretelling than a pig, we begin by putting an iron ring through 
the cai tilage of his nose, and having thus barbarously deprived him 
of the power of searching foi‘, and analyzing, his food, w'C gene- 
rally condemn him for the rest of his life to solitary confinement 
in a sty. 

While his iacnitics arc still hi'r own. only observe how, with a 
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bark or snort, he starts iC you ap|)roacli him, and mark >vhat 
shrewd intelligeiiec there is in his bright twinkling little eye : but 
with pigs, as with mankind, idleness is the root of all evil. The 
poor animal {inding that he has absolutely nothing to do — having no 
enjoyment — nothing to look forward to but the pail which feeds 
him, naturally most eagci ly, or, as we accuse hnn, most greedily, 
greets its arrival. Having no natural business or diversion- 
nothing to oepupy his brain — the whole powers of his system are 
«lirected to the digestion of a superabundance of food.* To encourage 
this, nature assists him with sleep, whieji, lulling his belter faculties, 
leads his stomach to become the ruling powder of his system — a 
tyrant that can bear no one’s presence but his own. The poor pig, 
thus treated, gorges himself — sleeps — cats again — sleeps — 

awakens in a fright — .screams — struggles against the blue apron 

screws fainter and lainter — turns up the whites of his little eyes 
— and dies! 

It is probably from abhorring this picture, that 1 know of nothing 
which is more distressing to me than to witne.ss an indolent man 
eating his own home-fed pork. 

The re is something so horridly similar between the life of the 
human being and that of his victim — (beir notions on all subjects 
are so unnaturally contracted — there i.s such a melancholy resem- 
blance between the strutting residence in the village, and the .stalk- 
ing conrincmcnt of the sty — between the sound of the dinner-bell 
and the rattling of the pail — between snoring in an arm-chair ami 
grunting in clean straw — that, when 1 contrast the “ pig’s counte- 
nance” in the dish with that of his lord and master, who, with out- 
stretched elbow's, sits leaning over it, I own I ahvays feci it is so 
bal'd the one should have killed the other - in short, there is a sort 
of “Tu ipioque, HRiiTi-.!” moral in the picture, wliich to my mind 
is most painfully distressing. 

Ihit to return to the Sehwein-gcncral, whom, with his horn and 
whip, I have left on the steep .side of a barren mountain. 

In this situation <!o the pigs remain every morning for four hours, 
enjoying little else than air and exercise. At about nine or ten 
o’clock, they beijin their march homewards, and nothing can forni 
a greater contrast than their entry into their native town docs to 
their exit from it. 

Their eager anxiety to get to l!u: diimcr-ti oiigli that awaits them 
IS almost ungovernable 5 ami they no sooner reach the first lionse.s 
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of the town, tluui a sort of “sauvc qui pent” motion takes place : 
away eacli (hen starts towards his diilce domimij and it is really 
curious to stand still and watch how very quickly they canter by, 
greedily grunting and snullling as if they could smell with their 
stomachs, as well as their noses, the savoury food which was await- 
ing them. 

At half-past four, the same four notes of the same horn are heard 
again; the pigs once more assemble — once moi-e tqmble over the 
hot stones on the mountain — o ice more remain there for four hours 
— and in thb evening once^igain return to their styes. 

Sucli is the life of the pigs not only of Laugen-Schwalbach, but 
ihosc of every village throughout a great part of Geruiany : every 
day of their existence, summer and. winter is spent in. the way [ 
have described. The squad consists lic.e of about a hundred and 
fifty, and for each pig the poor old jchw ein-general l eceivo^'orty 
kreuzers (about for six months’ drilling of each recruit. His 

income, therefore, is about 20/. a year, out of which he lias to pay 
the boaril, lodging, and clothing of his two aid-de-camps; and 
when one considers how unremittingly this poor fellow-creature 
has to contend with the gross appetites, sulky tempers, and pig- 
headed di.sposilions of the swinish multitude, surely not even the 
most niggardly reformer would wish to curtail his emoluments. 


THK LfjTlIEKAN CHAPEL. 

1 H.WK just come from the little Lutheran chapel, and while the 
picture is fresh before my mind, I will endeavour to describe it. 

On entering the church, the service f found had begun, and the 
first thing that struck me was, that the pulpit was empty, there 
being no minister of any sort or kind to be seen ! The congregation 
were chaunting a psalm to very much the same sort of di'awling 
tune which one hears in England; yet the dilference in their per- 
formance of it was very remarkalde. As all were singing about as 
loud as they could, the chorus was certainly too much for the 
church: indeed, the sound had not only lillcd its walls, but, stream- 
ing out of the doors and every aperture, it had rolled down the main 
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street, where 1 had met it long before I reached the church. Yet, 
tliough it was certainly administered in too strong a dose, it was 
impossible to help acknowledging that it proceeded from a pea- 
santry who had a gift or natural notion of music, quite superior to 
anything one meets with in an English village, or even in a London 
church. The song was simple, and the lungs from which it pro-' 
ceeded were too stout ; yet there was nothing to otl'end the ear : 
in short, there were no had faults to eradicate — no nasal whine 
— no vulgar treuRilous mixture of two notes — no awk\\^rd at- 
tempis at musical linery— but in every^bar there was tune and me- 
lody, and with apparently no one to guide them, these native 
musicians proceeded with their psalm in perfect harmony and con- 
cert. . 

As this singing lasted nearly twenty minutes, I had plenty of 
limejlo look about me. The church, which with its little spire 
stands on a gentle eminence above the houses of the main street, is 
a small oblong building of four windows in length by two in breadth; 
the glass in these recesses is composed of round, plain, impainted 
panes, about tlie size of a common tea-saucer. The inside of the 
building is whitewashed : a gallery of unpaiiited wood, supported 
by posts very rudely hewn, going nearly round three sides of iL 
There were no pews, but rows of benches occupied about three- 
fourths of the body of the church; the remaining quarter (which 
was opposite to the principal entrance-door) l)eing elevated three 
steps above the rest. At the back of this little platform, leaning 
against the wall, there was a pulpit containing only one reading- 
desk, and above it a sounding-boaial, surmounted by a gilt image 
of the sim — the only ornament in the chureh. In front of the pul- 
pit, between it and the congiegation, I observed a small, high, 
oblong table, covered with a plain white table-cloth, and on the 
right and left of the pulpit, there existed an odd-looking pew, lat- 
ticed so eloscly tliat no one could see at all perfectly through it. 

T1 le three galleries were occupied by men dressed all alike in 
the common blue cloth Sunday clothes of (lie country. The 
benches beneath were tilled with women; and as I glanced an eye 
from one row to another, it was impossible to help regretting the 
sad pi ogress, or rather devastation, w hich fashion is making in I he 
national costunji^evenl'J>C^^thc little village of Langeii-Schwalbach. 
Three benches nearest to the door wer«‘ lillcd witli^ women all 
dressed in the old genuine buy a brooiir costume of (his country 



— iheir otlU littitj white caps, their open stays, and their I'lilly- 
pluitcd short petticoats seeming to have been cast in one model; 
ill short, they were clad in the native livery of their hills. Next 
to these w ore seated four rows of women and girls, who, nibbling 
at novelty, had ventured to exchange the caps of their female an- 
cestors for plain horn combs ; over their stays some had put cotton 
gowns, the coloured patterns of which seemed to be vulgarly 
(piarrclling among each otlic* for precedence. Nejtt came a row 
ot women in cflfps, frilled and bedizened. 

The Lan^cn-SchwalbacU* ladic , who occupied the other two 
benches, and who were seated belli d a row of boys immediately 
before the white table, had <ibsolu( Jy ventured to put on their 
heads bonnets with artiiicial flower &c. ; in sliort, they had rigged 
themselves out as fine ladies — w'ore gloves — tight shoes— blew 
their noses with handkerchiefs, evidently conceiving ' themselves 
( as indeed they were) lit for London, Paris, or any other equally 
brilliant speck in the lasliionable world. 

As soon as the singing w'as over, a dead pause ensued, which 
lasted for many seconds, and I was wondering from what part of 
the chapel the next human voice would proceed, when very indis- 
tinctly 1 saw somctliing moving in one of the latticed pew's — slowly 
it glided tow’ards the stair of the pulpit, until mounting above the 
lattice-work, the unccriain vision changed into a remarkably tall, 
portly gentleman in black, who was now clearly seen leisurely as- 
cending towards the pulpit, on the right of which hung a large 
black slate, on which were written, in w'hite chalk, the numbers 
414 and 309. , 

.\s soon as the clergyman had very gravely glanced his eyes, 
round the whole church, as if to recognise his congregation, ho 
.slowly, syllable by syllabic, began an extempore address ; and the 
llrst w'ords had scarcely left his lips when I could not help feeling 
that 1 was listening to the deepest — the gravest — and the most 
impressive voice I ever remember to have heard. Put the whole 
appearance and manner of the man <piitc surprised me, so com- 
pletely superior was he to anything I had at all expected to have 
met with. Indeed, for many minutes, I had given jup all hopes ol 
hearing any clergyman at all; certainly not one w|wse every look, 
word, and action, seemed to procee«l Irons the^acepest thought 
and reflection. Dressed in a suit of common black clothes, he 
had apparently nothing to distinguish his holy vocation hut (hr 
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Uvo white bands which are worn by oar clergymen, and which 
appeared to be the only neckcloth he wore. In a loud calm tone 
of voice, which, perfectly devoid of energy, seemed to be directed 
not to the hearts but to the understandings of his hearers, he ad- 
vocated a cause in which he evidently fell that he was triumphant;, 
and the stillness of his attitude, the deep calmness of his voice, and 
the icy cold deliberation with which he spoke, proved that he was 
master not only of his subject, but of himself. 

Every word he said was apparently visible in ^us eyes, as if 
rellccted there from his brain. He stood neither entreating, com- 
manding, nor forbidding; but like a man mathematically demon- 
strating a ))roblem, he was, step by step, steadily laying before the 
judgment c-4' his hearers truths and arguments which he well knew 
it was out of their power to deny. When he liad reached his 
climax he suddenly changed his voice, and, apparently conscious 
ol the victory he had gained, in a sort of half-deep tone he began 
to ask a scries of questions, each of which was followed by a long 
pause; and in these solemn moments, when his argument had 
gained its victory — when the fabric he had been raising was 
crowned with success — there w'as a benignity in the triumph of 
his unexpected smile, which I could not but admire, as the mo- 
mentary jjoy seemed to arise more for the sake of others than for 
his own. 

Occasionally during the discourse he raised a hand towards 
heaven — occasionally he firmly placed it on the bosom of his own 
dark cloth w'aistcoat, and then, slowly extending it towards his con- 
gregation^ it fell again lifeless to his side; yet these actions, trilling 
as they were, became very rcmarka!)lc when conti'asted with the 
motionless attention of the congregation. 

At times, an old woman, with the knuckle of her shrivelled fin- 
ger, would wipe an eye, as if the subject were stealing from her head 
to her heart; but no show of feeling was apparent in the minister 
who was addressing her; with .apostolic dignity, he coldly proceeded 
with his argument, and amidst the storm, the tempest of her 
feelings — he calmly walked upon the wave 1 Never did I before 
see a human bging listened to with such statue-like attention. 

As soon as the discourse was concluded, the psalm was given 
. out — a general rustling of leaves was heard, and in a few moments 
the whole congregation began, with open barn-door mouths, to 
sing. During this operation (he preacher <lid ^not sit up in hi.s 
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i>ulpit U» he slaiTil at, but his prescuce not being require*! there, 
lie deseeiitlcd into his pew, whore I could just faintly (race him 
through the lattice- work. W'lielher he sang or not 1 do not know ; 
he was probably resting after liis fatigue. 

The singing lasted a long time — the tune and performance were 
much wliat I have already described, and when the psalm (*ame 
to an end, the same d«^ad pause ensued. I continue*! rather hmger 
than before ; at last the front door of the latticed pew *)penetl, 
an*l out walked the tall self-seme clergyman in black. As he slowly 
advanced along the little pl;^4form, there was a general rustling *>l 
the congregation shutting their books, until he stood directly in 
front of the little high table covci’cd with the white cloth. 

W ith the same pale, placi*l *lignity of manner, he pi<)nounce<l 
a short blessing on the congregation, who all leant forwards, as il 
anxious to receive it; and then dropping his two ar’ms, whicli, 
*!uring this short ceremony, ha*l been extenled before him, he 
tiirne*! roun*], ainl as he slowly walked towards his latli*’e*l *,'el!, 
the people all shnllled out the other way — until, in a few second.s, 
the small Lutheran chapel of Langen-Schwalhach was empty 
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Onk morning, during breakfast, I observetl several littlq childrtm 
passing my wiiuhiw in their best clothes. The boys wore a s*)rl 
of green .sash of oak-Icaves, w hich, coming over the right shoulder, 
crossed the back and breast, and then w inding once round the waist, 
hung in two ends on the left side. The girls, dressed in common 
white frocks, had roses in their hair, and held green garlands in 
their hands. On inquiring the reason of the cliildren being dressed 
in this way, I found out, with some difficulty, that there Wag t*) be 
a great festival and procession, to celebrate the taking possession ol 
anew school, which, built by the town, was only just completed. 
Acc*)rdingly, following some of tin; little ones d*>w'n the main strcc/, 
I passed this village seminary, whose first birth-day W'as thus almut 
to he *a)nnneniorated. Il was a substantial Imihling, consisting ol 
a centre, with two square proj*M;ung wings, and it was (piit* large 





onoiigli (<) l>c t;ilv<’» l)y any sii wifjv i 

.S«-liw..ll>acli. VVioadis of »>ak-loavPs wero siispPlKlPU 
a«ul voi-ilant a;iu'laiuls from (Im same (rocs hiini^ in fc.^tOOIlS 
Iroin ono wini:^ lo llir otho!*. It was linpossihlo <o contrast llic size 
of (ins Jjnihiiiij^: with the sniail houses iti its ncii^hhoiirhood, w ithout 
Icciint^ how cr(Nlital)le it was to the iniialhtaiilsorso small a town thus 
to show that a portion of the wealtli they had mildly sucked fioui 
the slraui^er's purse; was so sensibly and patriotically expended. 
Tlu‘ scah^ of t!ie huildint' seemed to indicate tliat fhe peasants ol’ 
Laiigen-Schw alhach were liberal enough to desire that their children 
should grow' up more enlightened than themselves ; and as I passed it, 

I could not help recollecting, with feelings of deep regret, that al- 
though ill England then! is no art or trade that iias not made great 
improvement and progress, (he cramped pater-noster system ofonr 
public sidiools, as well as ofonr universities, have too long re- 
mained almost the only pools stagnant in the country, a fact w hich 
can scarcely be reconeilod with the rapid pi ogress which oiir lower 
orders ha\e lately made in useful knowledge. 

After passing this new" seminary, I continued descending tlio main 
street about one liiuidred yards, which brought me to a srnaJJ crowd 
of people, standing before the old scliool, into the door of w hich, 
creeping under the arms of the people, child alter child hurried 
and disappeared, like a bee going into its hive. 

The old school of Langen-Schwalbach is one of tlic most an- 
cient buildings in the town. Its elevation is fantastic, bordering on 
the grotesrpie. The gable seems to be nodding forwards, the hump- 
backed root to be sinking in. The w"Ooden frame-work of the liouse, 
composed of beams purposely bent into almost every form, has be- 
sides been very curiously hewn and carved, and on llic front wall, 
placed most irregularly there are several inscriptions, such as om 
rt lahora^'' 1552,” and the;i again a sentence in German, dated 
1643, describing that in that year the house was repaired. There 
is also a grotesque image on the wall, of a child liugging a cornu- 
copia, &c., &c. Nevertheless, though all the parts of this ancient 
edilice are very I’ude, there is a method in the madness ” with 
which they are arranged, that, somehow or other, makes the fovt 
ruscmhle very pleasing; and whether it be admitted to be good- 
, looking or not, its venerable appearance almost any one would be 
disposed to respect. 

I observed that no one entered this door but the children. I low- 
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ever, as in this simple, civil coiinlry great privileges are grantcii 
to strangers (for here, like kings, they can hardly do wrong), I as- 
cended an old rattle-trap staircase, until coming to a landing-place, 
I found one large room on my left crammed full of little boys, and 
one on my right overflowing with little girls, these tw^o chambers 
composing the whole of the building. 

On the landing-place I met the three masters, all dressed very 
respectably in ^black cloth clothes. The senior w^s about forty 
years of age,‘ the two others quiet, nice-looking men of about 
twenty-six, one of whom, tft»my very great astonishment, addressed 
me in English. He spoke the language very well, said he could 
read it with case, but added that he had great difliciilty in under- 
standing it, unless wdien spoken very slowly ; in short,, as an en- 
joyment through the long-winded evenings of winter, he had ac- 
tually taught himself our hissing, crabbed language, which he had 
only heard spoken by a solitary Englishman whose acquaintance he 
had formed last year. 

He seemed not only to be wdl acquainted with our English au- 
thors, but talked very sensibly about tlie institutions and establish- 
ments of our country; in short, he evidently knew a great deal more 
of England than England knows of Langcn-Schwalbach, of the 
duchy of Nassau, or of many much vaster portions of the globe. 
He informed me that the school was composed of 150 boys, and 
about the same number of girls ; — that of these 300 children 180 
were Protestants, 90 Catholics -, and that since the year 1 827 the 
tow'u having agreed to admit to the blessings and advantages of 
education the children of the Jews, there were tw enty little boys of 
(bat persuasion, and one girl. Having w'iincsscd the prejudice, and 
indeed hatred, which Christians and Jews in many countries imi- 
lually entertain towards each other, I w'as not little surprised at the 
statement thus related to me. 

After listening for some time to the tutor, he offered to show^ 
me the children, and accordingly with some difficulty we worked 
our way into the boys room. It was a pretty sight to witness such an 
assemblage of little fellowswith clean shining faces, and their native 
oak-leaves gave a freshness to the scene which was very delightful. 

Among these white-haired laddies, most of whom were from 
four to eight years of age, it was quite unnecessary to inquire . 
which were the Jew boys, for there each stood, as distinctly marked 
as (heir race is all over the face of the globe; yet 1 must acknow- 
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liioy were J)y f:ir Hie liandsomest clnldrcn in the room, look- 
ing much more like Spaniards than Germans. The chamherfull 
of little girls would have pleased anybody, so nicely were they dress- 
ed, and apparently so well-behaved. Several were exceedingly 
pi’ctty children, and the garlands they held in their hands, the 
wreaths of roses which bloomed on their heads, and the smiles that 
beamed in their liices, formed as pretty a mixlni’O of the animal 
and vegetable <;reation as could well be imagined. ^ 

In one corner stood the only Jewish girl in the i^)om, and 11 e- 
bccca herself could not have had a* .handsomer nose, a pair of 
brighter eyes, or a more marked expression of countenance. 
She was more riclily dressed than the other village girls — 
wore a necklace, and I observed a thick gold or brass ring on 
the forefinger of her left hand. We went several times from one 
room full of children to the other, and it was really pleasing to see 
in a state of such thoughtless innocence those who were to become 
the future possessors of the houses and property of Langen-Schwal- 
bach. All of a sudden, a signal was given to the children to 
descend, and it became then quite as much as the three masters 
could do to make them go out of the room liand-in-hand. Down 
scrambled first the boys, and then more quietly followed the little 
girls, though not without one or two screams proceeding from those 
who, in their hurry, had dropped their garlands. One of these 
green hoops I picked up, and seeing a little girl crying her heart 
out, 1 gave it to her, and no balm of Gilead ever worked so sudden 
a cure ; for away she ran, and joined her comrades, laughing. 

As sooi\ as the children had all left the two rooms, the three 
masters descended, and we followed them into the street, where 
the civil authorities of the towm, and almost all the parents of the 
little ones, had assembled. With great difiiculty the children w'cre 
all collected together in a group, in the open air exactly in front of 
the school ; and when this arrangement was cfTccted, the mayor, 
two Catholic ministers, two Protestant clergymen, and the three 
masters, stood exactly in front of the children, facing also the house 
from which they had proceeded. For some time, the masters and 
the four Christian ministers stood smiling and talking to each 
other ; however, at last the mayor made a bow, everybody took off 
their hats, the ministers’ countenances stiffened, and for a few se- 
conds a dead silence ensued. At last the mayor with due cere- 
mony took off his hat, when the youngest of the i^nthcran minis- 
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tcrs^ advanciiii;' one step in IVont, commenced a long address fo the 
cliildren, 

V\ liai, he said I was not near enough to hoar; but I saw con- 
sfautly beaming in his countenance that sort of benevolent smile, 
which w ould l>c natural almost to any one, in addressing so very 
vonthlnl a congregation. Oeeasionally he pointed with liis liand to 
heaven, and tlicn, continuing his subject, smiled as if to eheer tliern 
on thf) way; but the little toads, instead of attending to him, w^ere 
all appai‘cnlly eager to get to their (1110 n*e\v school, and with roses 
on their heads, and garlands in their hands, tiiey seemed as il they 
did not feel that they stood in need of a routing dose of good ad- 
vice; isi short, not one of them appeared to pay the slightest atten- 
tion to a discourse w liich could not hut have been very interesting 
to the j>arcnts. However, in one respect 1 must own I w as slightly 
disappointed; the burden of tlic ilisconrsc must have been on the 
duties and hUnre prospects of the children, and on the honours and 
advantages of tlie new scdiool ; for I particularly remarked that not 
once did the clergyman |)oint or address himself to the old building 
— not a single eye hut my ow 11 was ever turned tow\irds it, and 
none hut myself seemed to feel for it any regret that it was about 
to lose a village importance which for so many years it had en- 
joyed. It was sentenced to be deserted, and walls which liad long 
been enlivened by the cheerful sound of youtliful voices, w^ere in 
their old age suddenly to l)e bereft of all ! 

I could not help feeling for the old institution, and when the <lis- 
eonrsc was ended — w hen hats had returned to people’s heads, and 
when the procession of childien, followed by the ministers, ha<l 
already hegnn to move, 1 could not for some time lake my eyes off 
the old fabric. The dale of 1 552, and (he rudc-looking image of the 
hoy, particularly attracted my attention ; liow^cver, the old hive was 
deserted, — the bees had swarmed, — had already hovered in the 
air, and to tlieir new- abode they had all llown aw^ay. Jostled from 
my position by people who were following the procession, I pro- 
ceciled onwards \vi(h the crowd, but not without mumbling to 
myself — 

fiC'tolhrrs hail tho rising sun, 

1 how I 0 liim whose course is run/' 

As soon as the children reached llieir line new abode, a hand, 
which had been awaiting llieir arrival, struck up; and in the open 
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air they instantly .sung a liyinn. The doors were then thrown open, 
and in high glee the little creatures scraiuhled up the staircase, and 
the mayor, clergymen, and schoolmasters having lollowed, a great 
rush was made by parents and spectators. I managed to gain a 
good place, hut in a very few inoinenls the room was filled, and so 
jammed up w ith people, that they could scarcely raise their hands 
,lo wipe the perspiration which soon began to appear very copiously 
on all faces, dt heeame dreadfully hot, and liesides sulfering from 
this cause, I felt by no means happy at a calculation.which very 
iinwelcoiiiely kept forcing itself into nfy mind, — namely, that the 
immense weight of human llesh which was for the first time trying 
new' beams, might produce a consummation by no means ‘‘ de- 
voutly to bn wished. ’ 

As soon as order was established, and sileace obtained, the (’a- 
tholic minister .addressed the children; and when he had finished, 
the tall T.utheran clergyman, who.se description I have alrexxdy 
given to the reader, followed in his deepest tone, and with his grav- 
est demeanour; but it wars all lost upon the children: indeed it w.as 
so hot, and wc were .so little at our case, that ail were very glad, 
indeed, to hear him conclude by the word “Amen!” 

The children now sang another hymn, which, in a cooler clinuite, 
would have been ipiitc beautiful; the mayor made a bow -the 
thing was at an end, and I believe every one wiis .as much delighted 
as myself to get once again into pure fresh air. 

.'Vs 1 had been told by the tcjicher that (he children would dance 
ami cat in the evening, at fouro’clock, I went jxgain to the school at 
that houiv, expecting that there would be wh.at in Enghuid would be 
I'alled “ahull and supper;” however, the supper laid come first, 
and the remains of it were on two long tables. The feast which 
the liitle ones h.ad been enjoying had consisted of a slice of w hite 
bread and a glass of lUienisIi wine I’or each; and, as soon as I on- 
tereil the room, two policemen bowed .and begged me to be seated. 
They and their friends were evidently regaling tlimnselves w ith Uie 
w ine which had been furnished for the cliildrcii ; however, the little 
erealurcs did not seem to want it, and I was very glad U) sec it in- 
llaming the eyes.ol' the old party, and Hushing their cheeks, instead 
of having a similar clfect on the young ones. 

It h.ad been settled that the children were to d.ance; but they 
were much too yoimg to care for such an amusement. The little 
boys had got together at one end of the room, ayd the girls were 
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siliiii • ;it <h'j othi.r, both t^roups bcini< as iuippily in<h‘ 

priidoiit as it v^as possihlr to be. Somotimos the boy^ atiuised 
tlMaoselves w itii a singing game — one ohannting a line, and all ilir 
rest barsting in with the chorus, which, though it contained ncai l v 
ks nineh lauglitcr as music, showed that the youngsters w'ere weit 
enough conversant with botli. The girls had also their song. As 
I left the room several of the children were singing on tlie stairs . 
all wem; as hapj)y as 1 had dcsirc«l to see them; arfd \et I lirmly 
believe that ^hc wliole festival I have descrilxal, — oal<-b <s, i’o.s< ;., 
garlands, festoons, bread, wine, »Ac., altogeflici-, — coni ool bav. 

cost tlie town of Laiigon-Scbw'albach ten sliillings ! < i •■h‘^ a 

m its liistory, (be opening of a public estabh baienf so n- • 1 lo lu- 
tnre gonoralioiis, and so creditable lo the pre "’O one, ■' a even-, 
of no inconsiderable importance. 


Till'; <»U) i>rot[!:stai\t cufirujH 
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Tin: i>Ul Proltbstaiit (.’liurcli, at the lower 'Jy o! 

has noi. been prcacliod in for a)>oiil (l>rr(; an<i 

\)r\nid; lurWc\l up, I liad to rail for admission at a iiousc in »lu ri ( ti 
r^S l'ir town. Ti.o laaji was not at liomr, but hi.-, wiir f < :•, a. ilb 
lA ar^aiiist its AviJI, a sqnallini^’ infasW ' .iaiilt d (» 

I y, w/iir!* J t-javoly look /ioiii a nail over lior hr.nf. •'I'/ii.s > 
•lerablc biiildi.v*' sfands, or ralher tollers, on a small emiaeii.A, 

. lose to the road — Iona,’ rents in its ualls, and tiic rninoiis, <h (m d 
:dato of tliO mortal', snincicntly denoliir.^ its great anlitjuiiy. '"ida' 
lOofand spire arc still covered wilh slates, wliirli staan lin.i^ riag a> 
ii aiiotit to lake thei!* departure. Tlie (!hurrhvarcl eonlinucs ir. ilir 
\alle> to }i2 the only (Miri^tian receptacle for llie diead ; and witla.i 
its narrow limits, Catliulics, Liitberaiis, and Calvinists end thrsi 
worldly dilunenoes by soundly sleeping togrdiier, ^ide by sid:‘. iJrrc 
and tliere a tree is ’iceii standing at the bead al a Protcs(ani s 
grave; but though the twig was exclusivci) planted tlier(^ \et il ^ 
branciics, like knowledge, liavo gradually extended themselves, an- 
til iliey now wave and droop alike over tsiose who, thus joined in 
death, laid, neve|'theless, lived in paltry opposition to each odier 
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riir I ;in!v .^l ass also t’rows wiih equal luxuriance over all, as if (lie 
li!: !, !i\e (!i<i trees, was anxious to level all luiutau animosities, am! 
(o henniie (lie winding-sl'.cet or covering of Christian fraternilirs 
svliich ongiil never to have disputed. 

In various parts of the cemetery 1 observed several worn-out, 
wooden, triangular monuments on the totter; while others were 
lying prostrate on tlie grass — ^ths “ hie jacet” being exactly as ap- 
plicable to eaclf of thonselvcs as to that departed beipg, whosfb life 
and death (hoy had vainly presumed to^ commemorate.* Although 
the inseriptiotis reeorded by these frail* historians were scarcely 
legible, yet roses and annual flowers, blooming on the grave, 
plainly sisowed that there was still in existence some friendly h.and, 
some foot, some heart, that moved with kindly recollection towards 
the dead. I.poii seveual recent graves of children there were 
placed, instead of tombstones, the wreaths of artificial llowcrs, 
nliicli, during (heir funeral, had either rested upon the eoflin, oi 
iiad i»(*on ca:'vi*.“.! in the hands of parents and friends. The sun 
ami i.iiii --liiO wind and storm — luul blanched (he artificial hloom 
lis i:i the red roses, and, of course, had sulli<‘d (ho purity of the 
w ill!'-; om s; \et (I, is worthless linery, lying upon (he newly-moved 
ea.i (!i, Itivd pr-ai .iiiiy witnessed mian'ecled feelings, to wliieh (he 
cohl, 'v’l; 1- . ta i'ic iuommicnl is often a straiiger. 'riio little heap 
ol j. ,1 ' a'! .-, rcalits, so lightly piled one upon the other, was (he 
a- . tiH ; 'i! le, tlio en'usiou of (ho moment; it was all the mother 

had ii .! t - record lu'r feelings; it was what she had left behind her, 
as she ton; her.seli’ away; and though it could not, I own, be com- 
pared to a»moniimeu( sculptured by an artist, yet, resting above (lie. 
eotlin, it had one iniriiisic value, at least — it hail been le!t thei e !>y 
a I'rier.u ! 

Ai one corner of the eimrehyard, (here was a gr.ave which was 
oiilv just completed. The living labourer bad retired from it; (ho 
de.a (enaut had not yet arrived; l»ut the moment I looked into it, I 
eoold eothclpfeelinghowany one of our hody-snateliers would have 
1 iih'ocMl his rough hands, and vvlial rude rapluies ho would have 
(‘iijoyed. at oh^erviiig (hat the lid of the eollin w ould he depcsited 
scarcely a foot and a half below (be sod. However, in (he little 
duchy of Aassau, human corpses have not yet become coin eurreiiL 
in tlie realm ; and \vhat«;ver may ho a man’s troubles during his life, 
at Laiigeu-Scdiwalhach he may truly say he will, at least, find re.st 
'll (he grave. 
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1 know it is very wrong' 1 know that one i.s always blamed for 
bringing before the mind of wealthy pcojde any truth which is at all 
disagreeable to them ; yet on the brink of this grave I could not help 
leeling how very much one ought to detest the polite Paris and 
London fashion of smartening up us old people with the teeth and 
hair of the dead? It always seems to me so unfair, for us who 
have had our day — who have ourselves hren young — to attempt, 
wheit we gro^ old, to deprive the rising generation (fi' the advantage 
of that contrast which so naturally enhances their beauties. The 
spring of life, to be justly appreciated and admired, requii-es fo Ik‘ 
compared with the snow and storms of winter, and if by chieanoi'v 
you hide the latter, the sunshine of the foriner loses a great por'i-.nt 
of its beauty. In naked, savage life, there exists no piclun^ on w h . o 
I have so repeatediy gazed with calm pleasure, a.s that of (i . 
daughter supporting the trembling, dilapidated fal)ric of the beitu, 
to whom she owes her ])iith-, iinleed, it is as impos.sible for inao 
to withhold the respect and pity which is due to age \viiene\er it be 
seen lahouiing under its real infirmities, as it is for him to coot.ain 
his adniii-ation of the natural loveliness of youth. Tlic parent and 
child, thus contrasted, render to each other services of which both 
appear to be insensible; for the mother does not seem aw, are liov. 
the sh.altcred outlines of her faded frame heighten the robust, bloom 
ing beauties of her cbild, who, in her turn, seems efpi.aUy uncon 
scions how hcautirully and eloquently In r figure explains and pleads 
for the helpless decrepitude of age! In the liabcl confusion of our 
fashionable world, ibis beautifully arranged eonlra.sl of nature, the 
clTcct of wbicb no one who lias e\er seen it can forge,', docs no! 
exist. Ilefore the bail- has grow n really grey — before lime has iin- 
p.arted to it even its autumnal tint, it is artfully replaced bv dark 
llowiug locks, obtained by every revolting contrivance, 'fbe grave 
itself is attacked — our living dowagers of the present day do not 

hesitate to borrow llicir youthful ornaments even from the dead 

and to such a horrid extreme has fashion cncoiiragod this umialiiral 
propensity, that even tlic carcase of the soldier, who has fallen in a. 
foreign land, and who, 

■ leaving ill battle no blot on liis nnnie, 

l.ooks proinlly to heaven tVoin the <leatii-bejl of* tanir, 

lias not bcon respected! 

One would |4hink that the ribands and honours on liis breast, 
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Dapping in the ■wind, would have scared even the vulture from siicli 
prey; hut no! tl>c ordeis which the London dentist has received 
must, lie pleads, he punctually executed; and it is a I'evolting fact, 
l)ut too well known to “ the trade,” that many, and many, and many 
a set ol teeth which bit the dust of W aterloo, by an untimely resur- 
rection, ajipeared again on earth, smiling lasciviously at Almack’s 
.ball ! So much for what is termed fashion. 

After rambKng about the churchyard for some minutes, •occa- 
sionally spelling at an inscription, and sometimes loo^king at (not 
picking) a sepulchral llowcr, I walked toTthe chnrch-door, and turn- 
ing round its ohl-fashioned key, w'hich ever since I had received it 
had been dangling in my hand, the lock started back, and then, as 
d I had sai'd “ Open Sesame ! the door opened. 

On looking before me, my lirst impression was that my head 
was swimming! for the old gallery, hanging like the g/ rdens of 
llabylon, seemed to be w’ritliing; the fonr-and-twenty pews were 
leaning sideways; the aisle, or approach to the altar, covered with 
heaps of rubbish, was an undulating line, and an immense se- 
|>ulc!ir<'vJ llag-stonc had actually been lifted up at one side, as if the 
corpse, finding the church deserted, had resolutely burst I’roin his 
grave, and had wrenched himscir once again into. daylight. The 
pulpit was out of its perpendicular; some pictures, loosely hanging 
against the wall, bad turned away .their laces ; and a couple of 
planks were resting diagonally against the altar, as if they bad 
fallen Irom the roof. I really rufibed my eyes, fancying that they 
were ilisordered ; however, the confusion I witnessed was real, 
and as neiirly as possible as I have described it. Still, however, 
there was no dampness in the church, and it was, 1 thought, a re- 
markable proof of the di'yness of the light mountain air of l.angen- 
Schwalbarh, that the sepulchral w reaths of artificial Dowers which 
were banging around on the walls were as starched and still' as on 
the day they were placed there. 

A piece of dingy black cloth, with narrow' while fringe, was the 
only ornament to the pulpit, from which both book and minister bad 
so long departed. The thing was altogether on (be totter ; yet 
when I rellected.wbat little barm it bad done in (In; world, and bow 
miicb good, 1 could not help acknowledging that I'cspeet was justly 
due to its old age, and that, even by the stranger, it ought to be re- 
garded w'ith sentiments of veneration. In ga/.ing at moimuiouts of 
antiquity, one of the most natural pleasures w'bicli^thc mind enjoys 
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is by them laiiei(iilly transported to the scenes which they so clearly 
conimcmorate. The llonian amphitheatre becomes lilled witli 
gladiators and spe^idators ; — the streets of Pompeii are seen again 
thi’onged with people; — the Grecian temple is ornamented with 
the votive ofTerings of heroes and of senators; — even the putrid 
marsh of Marathon teems with noble recollections; — white at home, 
on the battlements of our old I'mglish castles, we easily ligurc to 
oursejvcs barons proud of their deeds, and vassals i« armour faith 
fully devoted *to their service : in short, while beholding such 
scenes, the heart glows, uiTtil. by its feverish heat, feelings are pro- 
duced to which no one can » e completely insensil)lc : however, 
when we awaken from this delightful dream, it is dinicull, indeed 
impossible, to drive away the painful moral wliich, h,K)n<a‘ or later 
in the day, proves to us much loo clearly, that these ruins have oiu 
livod, and in fact commemorate, the errors, the passions, ami the 
prejudices, which caused them to be built. 

Hut after looking up at the plain, unassuming pulpit of an old 
l.utlieran church, one feels, long after one has left it, that all that 
has jii-ucvcih’d from its simple desk been to promulgate peace, 
good-will, and happiness among mankind — and tJiough, in its old 
age, it he now de.scrted, yet no one can deny that the seed.s wlii«‘h 
in various directions it has scattered before the wind arc no4, only 
vigorously lloiu’isbing in the little valley in which it stands, but must 
couliiiuc there and elsewhere to produce clfccts, which time itsell 
can scarcely annihilate. 

Turning towards (be altar, I was looking at pictures of the twelve 
ajiostics, who, like .sentinels at (heir posts, were in varion,s attitudes 
surrounding it, when d /tropos to nothing, the great clock in (he 
belfry struck four, and so little did I e.xpect to hear any noi.so at all, 
that 1 could not help starling at being thus suddenly reminded, tliat 
the w'atch W'as still ticking in the fob of the dead soldier — in short, 
that that clock was still faithfully pointing out the progress of lime, 
though the church to wdiich it belonged had already, practic ally 
.‘ipeakiiig, terminated its existence! Never did I before listen to 
four vibrations of an old church clock with more reverential atten- 
tion : however, at each stroke involuntarily looking upwards, I did 
not altogctlicr enjoy the sight of some loose ralters which were 
hanging over my head. 1 tlicrefoi'c very <juie(ly moved onwards, 
yet, passing a small door, I could not resist clambering iij) an old 
\se!l staircase whjeh led to the belfry ; not, however, until I had cal 
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i^uiiited (lulU as the biiihting could l>ear the hells, luy \\ eight \\ as 
not likely to turn the scale. 1 did not, however, feel disposed io 
reach the l)ells, but managed, through a rent in the wall, to look 
down on the root, and such a scene ol devastation it would be dil- 
licult to describe. The half-moiddcrcd slates had not only been 
ripped away by the wind in every dii*ectioii, hut the remainder 
appealed as if they w^ere just ready to follow^ in (he llighl 
The roof waji bending in, and altogether it looked so conydetely 
on the totter, that the slightest additioLial weig*iit would ha\e 
hi’ought every tiling to the giound. tMer des<‘end‘*ig, 5 went once 
nioi*e round the church, opened sonuj of the old laiticcal pews- 
]M‘eja*d into tin) maihle font, which was hair-liiled will? decayed 
uiortac taok up a bird’s nest that had fallen into the ch.auccl from 
the roof, and strolling towards the altar, I found ihere a Sioah 
board covered witli white pasteboard, and ornanuuited with a gai- 
laud of roses. On this simple tablet wevi' inscribed, in black 
ietters, (he uani(‘S of the httlc band of fiaiigeu-Schwalbiu niaus 
who had been present in tlio great campaign of 1815; and in case 
the reader sliould like to know not only who w ere (ho lierocs 
i emote a valley, hut also what sort of names they possessed, f </iTcr 
him a copy of the muster-roll of (hose thus disiiuguished for hav' 
ing served their native countr y, which the (Mnanan language cm 
phalically calls \ aterland.” — 


VtM'dientfoer 
<'oiiva<l IJlU’s 
Allan) U)is!arh 
Allan) Kloni^ 
Cliristup Liiidlc 
Luilwii^ Liedcbacii 


Ludwig Diereiibacli 
IMartiu Esclinirvoi* 
Philipp llornig 
Eberliard Itiickrr 
Casprr Sclu'iik 
Philipp Singhoir 


Eln'rha)'d Uolhiaii 
WiUu'lm Kih'Ii 
Krans 

.Inhanji' .s Sartor 
KmliiMiid VV(‘ti.s(‘l. 


Havini^ carefully locked iij> the old church with all the relic.', i' 
coutaiiicd, descending the slops of the eminence on which it stood. 
I once more found myself in the street among fcllow'-crcahircs. 

The new Protestant church, which is very shortlj to he bnili, 
and to which the bells of this old one, if possible, arc to he removed, 
will he in the centre of the town, hut this site, (hough more con- 
venient, will not, 1 think, be so picturesque as that of (he old build- 
ing, which, with the Catholic (.'hurch at the other cvti c-iiity ol' the 
town, seem to be the alpha and omega— -the beginning ami the cml 
of Langen-Schwalbach. Prom the surrounding hill?, as the eye 
glances from the one of these old buildings to tUc other, they ap 
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pear to be (be i^ood (Jeiiii of (he town — two guardian angels r< 
wa(<;li over (be wellare ol its [»eoplc here and hereafter. 


THE lEWlSH .SY^A(iO<U:l:. 

The low part of Eangen-Jjchwalbach, where the Jews live, is the 
most ancient portion of the town, the liouscs they inhabit being just 
above and below the great original brunnen or fountain, which, as 
l have stated, was celebratetl *fov its medicinal properties even in 
the time of the Homans. This immense spring, which l ises within 
a foot and a half of the surface of the ground (being then carried 
away by a subterranean drain), is two or three times as lai-ge as 
the Sthal brunnen, the Wi)in brunnen, or (he fasltionable Pauline. 
It contains very little iron, being principally sulphureous. From 
the violence with which it rises from the rock, the water is ap- 
parently constantly boiling, and such a sulfocatiug gas arises from 
it, that, as at the Grotto del ('ane, at Naples, one single inhalation 
would be nearly sullicient to deprive apersonofhis senses. Ilesides 
being strongly impregnated with this gas, it has also such an un- 
earthly taste, that one almost fancies it must flow direct from the 
cellar of his Satanic majesty. Still, however, the Jews constantly 
drink, cook, and even wash with this w'ater; however, being below' 
the surface, it is necessary for them to stoop into the sr-flocating 
vapour whenever they (ill their pitchers; and as one sees Jewess 
after Jewess dipping her dark greasy head into this infernal 
caldron, holding her breath, and then suddenly raising her head, 
with a momentary paleness and an aspiration which sufliciently ex- 
plain her sensations, one Icels anything but sympathy for a being 
who can voluntarily flutter in such a fetid climate. 

V\ ith sentiments, I fear, not v'Cry liberal, I. stood for many mi- 
nutes looking at those who came to lill their pitcheiis ; at last, rather 
a better Iccling shooting across me, I resolved onc«; more to make 
a trial of water on which so many of my fellow-creatures seemed 
to subsist, and I accordingly dipped my hand into a large washing- 
tub which an old Jewess had half suflbeated herself in filling with 
her pitcher. The woman ofl’ered me no sign or word of disrespect ; 
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)>ut I saw her cast a witliering look at tlie water, as if a cup of poi- 
son had been poured into it : she continued, howevi'r, very ipiietly 
lo hil her other tubs; hut after I had walked away, turning sud- 
denly round for a moment, I saw her upset the tub from wdiich I 
had drunk, her lips muttering at the same tinu some short obser- 
vation to a sister Jewess standing beside her. 

, i could not, however, help acknowledging that her prejudice 
was not more illiberal, and certainly far more evcusablc, iIimu my 
own ; and as I had determined to attend that evenlnt^ the Jew ish 
synagogue, in the meanwhile i did whal I could to bring my mind 
to a proper slate of feeling towards a people whose Ibriu of worship 
1 was ilcsirous seriously lo witness. 

INevcr had I before chanced to enter a synagogue •, yet, when I 
had rellected on the singular history of the Jews, I had often con- 
cluded that there mirst be some strange, unaccountable attraction, 
something inexplicably mysterious in their forms of w orship, w hich 
could have induced them lo lirave the persecutions tliat in all ages, 
and in so many countries, had traced out their history in letters of 
blood. 

Full of curiosity, I had therefore inquired at wliat hour onT‘'riday 
their church would assemble, and being told that they w’ould meet 
“ as soon as the stars were visible,” I walked towards the syna- 
gogue, a few minutes after sunset, and in every Jew'ish house I ob- 
served, as I p.as.sed it, seven candles burning in a circle. The house 
of worship was a small oblong hovel, not unlike a barn. The door 
was open, but no human being appeared within, excepting a man 
over whoiie shoulders there w'as thrown a piece of common brown 
sackcloth. This personage, w'ho turned out to be the priest, stood 
before a sort of altar; and, just as careless of it as of us, he stood 
bowing to it Incessantly. There being not much lo sec in these 
vibrations, I walked away, and returning in about live minutes, I 
found the congregation had suddenly assembled, and the service 
begun. 

In the course of my. life, like most people, I have chanced lo wit- 
ness a great variety of forms of worship, several of which it would 
not be very easy Jo de.scribe. For instance, it would be dilHcnlt, or 
rather impossible, to delineate, by words, high mass, as performed 
in the great church of St. Peter, at Home. One might, indeed, 
fully describe any part of it, but the silence of one moment, the 
burst of music at another, the immensity of the luiildiiig, and the 
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ab:s«taJ)lt‘;l « <>!i,^i <*gation, produce allogetlier sensations on the ey«. 
and car wliu li the goose-qiiill has not power to impart. Again, to 
the .sii(i|dc iiomagc wliicli a Peruvian Indian pays to the sun iio man 
coiiM «Io justice ; one might describe his attitude as ho prostrate:- 
before what he conceives to he tlie burning ruler of the uni- 
\ersc, hut the llceting expressions of his supplicating countenance, 
as it (remhies — liopes — Hashes — and tlum, witli eyes dazzled to 
«limness, trembles again, — maybe witnessed, hut cannot he de- 
scribed. f)ue of the wildest forms of w'orship I ever l>elield was, 
perhaps, the dance ol the l.^rvishes, at Athens ; for there is a sort 
ol enthusiasm in the convulsions into wliich the.se twelve men 
throw themselves, which has a most indescribable ell'ect on those 
who witness it : it is mildness, — yet it is a tcmjiest o( the mind 
w'itliiu the range of w'hich no man’s senses can live unrullled;- 
ihc .strongest judgment bends before the gale, and insensibly ai-c 
the leeliugs led a.stray by conduct, actions, words, grimaces, anil 
contortions, which, taken altogether, are indescribable. 

lint although these and many other forms of worship may be 
original picture.s which cannot he copied, yet I think a child of ten 
\e;ns of age, il he could only hold a pen, might give a reader iis 
good a notion ol the Laiigon-Schwalbach synagogue, as if he had 
been there iiimself a thousand times; for all the poor child would 
have to do would he to beg him imagine a small dirty barn, swarm 
ingwitli Ileas, lillcd with dirty-looking men in dirty drc.sses, with 
old hats on their heads, spitting — hallooing— reading — bowing- - 
hallooing louder than ever — scratching themselves as they leave 
the synagogue, —and then calmly walking home to their seven 
candles ! 

To any serious, rellectiug mind, all religions, to a certain [joint, 
are wortliy of respect. It is true, all cannot be right, yet (he ei - 
rors are those wdiicli fellow-ereaturcs need not dispute among each 
other; he who has the hap|)ine.ss to go right has no just cause to 
he offended with those who unfortunately have mistaken their 
course; and however men’s political opinions may radiate from 
each other, yet their zeal for religion is at least one tie which ought 
(o connect them together. How'ever, the Jews of Langcu-.Schwal- 
bach, so far as a spectator can judge by their bchavioiii’, do not 
even pretend to be zealous in their cause. There is no [jretence 
nl leeling, not attempt either at hnnihiig or ell'eet. They [jcrfonn 
their service as if, having made a regular bargain to receive certain 
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blessings fur lialiooiug a cerlaiii lime, they conceived that all they 
had to do \\as scriipiiloiisly to perform their part of the contract, 
tiiat ihcre was no occasion to exceed thcnr agreement, or give 
more than was absolutely j ecpiired by the bond. 

As I stood just within the door of the sMiagogue, listening to 
Iheir rude, uncouth, noisy worship, almost every eye was turned 
upon me, and tlie expression of many of the counlenamres was so 
ill-favouied, tjiat I very soon left them, thongli I had e\en Jhen a 
loiig way to walk before [ ceased to hoar the straTige wild hulla- 
bulloo they were making. 


THE HARVEST. 

Am* this day I have been strolling about the fields, watching the 
getting* in of the liarvest. The crops of oats, rye, and wheat 
principally bearded) are much heavier than any one would ex- 
pect from such light and apparently poor land; but the heavy dews 
which characterize the summer climate of this high country impart 
a nourishment which, in richer lands, often lies dormant from 
drought. In Nassau, the corn is cut principally by women, who 
use a sickle so vci*y small and light, that it seems but little labour 
to wield it. They begin early in the morning, and with short in- 
tervals of rest continue till eleven o’clock, w hen the various village 
bolls suddenly strike up a merry peal, which is a signal to the 
labourers to come home to their dinners. It is a very interesting 
^cene to observe, ovci* the undulating* surface of llic whole country, 
groups of ])easants, brothers, sisters, parents, all bending to 

tlu^ir sickles— to see children playing round infants lying fast asleep 
on blue smock-frocks placed under the shade of the corn sheaves 
It is pleasing to remark the rapid progress which the several parlies 
are making; how each little family, attacking its own patch or pro- 
perty, works its way into the standing corn, leaving the crop 
prostiate behind them; and then, in the middle of this simple, 
rural, busy scene, it is delightful indeed to hear from the hcllry ol 
their umch-rcvcrcd churches a peal ol chccrlul notes, w hich peace- 
fully sound ‘‘lullaby” to them all. In a very Jew' seconds the 
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s(jiiar<i and lililc ohknig plots arc deserted, and tlieii tin. 

various roadsaiid paths of (lie roiiutry suddenly burst in lines upon 
(he a((eii(ioti, each beiiii^ delineated by a string o! peasants, who 
are s/caggling one behind the other, iinlil paths in all direelions are 
.-eon converging towards the parental village churches, which seem 
(o lie attracting them ail.* 

As soon as each lield of corn is cut, it is bound into sheaves, 
about (he size (hey are in England ; seven of these tire then made 
!o lean towards each other, and upon them all is plaecil a laige 
:->heal reversed, the cars of'^which hanging ilownwards form a sort 
ol thatch, which keeps this litlle slack dry nnlil its owner has time 
to carry it to his home. It generally remains many days inlhi;- 
slate, and a>t< r t'ue harvest has heen all cut, the comdry covered 
with (hose stacks rcscmhlcs a vast eiicampnient. 

The carts and waggons used for carrying (he corn are c.vcecdiiigly 
well adapteil to the country. , <^icir particidar cliaracteristic i.s 
excessive lightness, and, indeed, were they lieavy, it would be ipiite 
impossible lor any cattle to draw them up and down the hills. 
< le.easionally they are drawn by horses — often by small active 
o.xcn; but cows morp generally perform (bis duly, and with quite 
as much patierici; as (heir mistresses, at tlu! same moment, are 
lahouriiig before ilicm at the sickle. The yoke, or beam, by wbicli 
(be.se cows are eonuocled, is placed immediately behind their 
borns; a little Icatlicrn jiillow is then laid upon their brow, over 
wbicli passes a strap that (irmly lashes their heads to the beam, 
and it is, therefore, against such soft cushions that llu; animals 
push to advance : and (bus linked logetlier for life, by this sort of 
k>iamcse band, it is curious (o observe them eating together, (lion 
by agreement raising their heads to swallow', then again standing 
motionless chewing the cud, which is seen passing and repassing 
from the stomach to the mouth. 

At first, when, standing near them, I smell from their breath the 
sweet fresh milk, it seemed hard that they should thus be, as it 
were, domestic candles', lighted at both ends : however, verily do I 
believe that all animals prefer exercise, or even hard work, to any 
sort of confinement, and if so, they are certainly happier than our 
stall-fed cows, many of which, in certain parts of Britain, may be 
seen with their licads fixed cconouiieally for months helween two 
vertical beams of w ood. The JNassau cows certainly do not seem 
to sulTcr while w;orkingin their light carls ; as soon as their mistress 
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advances, they follow her, and if she liirns and whips them, then 
they seem to Inirry after her more eagerly than ever. 

It is true, hard lahour lias the elVeet of impoverisliing their milk, 
and the calf at home is consequently (so far as it i.s concerned) a 
losei’ hy the bargain: however, there is no c'nild in the peasant’s 
family who has not had cause to make the same complaint; and, 
therefore, so long as the lahonrer’s wife carries her infant to tlie 
harvest, the nwlch cow may very fairly be required to draw to the 
hovel what has been cut by her hamls. • 

TSothing can be better adapted to'tJie features of the country, 
nothing can better accord w'ith the feeble resource.^ of its inha- 
bitants, than the equipment of these economical waggons and carts : 
the cows and oxen can ascend any of the hills, or descend into any 
of the valleys ; tliey can, without slipping, go sidew'ays along tlie 
liice of the hills, and in cro.ssingthe green, swampy, grassy-ravines, 

1 particularly remarked the advantage of the light w .igs^on draw n 
by animals with cloven feet; for ha<l one of our heavy teams at- 
tempted the passage, like a set of Hies walking across a plate of 
treacle, they would soon have become unable to extricate even 
themselves.^ Hut in making the comparison betw'ccn the horse ami 
the cow (as far as regards Nassau husbandry), 1 may further ob- 
serve, that the former has a very expensive appetite, and w ears very 
expensive shoes; as soon as he becomes lame lie is u.seless, and as 
soon as he is dead ho is carrion. Now a jilacid, patient Langen- 
Schwalbach cow, in the bloom of her youth, costs only two or liiree 
pounds; she requires neither corn tior shoeing: tlie leaves of the 
forest, dfawn by herself to the village, form her bed, which in due 
time she carries out to the field as manure: there is nothing a light 
cart can carry which she is not ready to fetch, and fi om lier work 
she cheerfully returns to her home to give milk, cream, butler and 
cheese to the CGlablishmcut : at licr death she is still worlli eleven 
kreuzers a pound as beef; and wdieu her llcsh has disappeared, her* 
bones, after being ground at the mill, once again appear upon her 
master’s fields, to eheer, manure, and enrich them. 

.Vs, quite in love witli cows, I was returning from the harvest, I 
mol the Nassau Iclter-cai 1, one of the cheapest carriages for its 
purpose that can well he conceived. It consists of a pair of high 
wheels connected by a short axle, upon which arc riveted a few 
boards framed together in the form of a .small shallow box; in this 
little cofiin the letter-bag is buried, and upon it, like a monument. 
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sits a 1)0 V <lress(Ml in the uniform of a IVassau postillion, who 
with a fi uinj)et in one hand, a long whip in the other, and the reins 
sporting loose under his feet, starts as if he deliberately meant mis- 
rhief, intending to get well over his gionnd; and there being 
any weight to carry, the horse really might proceed as a 
oiail-eoach horse ought to go; but that horrible Punch and Judy 
hiinipet upsets the whoie arrangement, for as the thing is very 
heavy, the child soon takes two liaiids to it instead *of one, when 
down goes the whip, an<l from that moment the picture, whicdi 
promise d to he a good one, ns spoiled. 

The letter-hag crawds, like a reptile, along the road ; while tlie 
hoy, amusing himself w’ith his plaything, reminds one of those 
‘‘ nursery rhymes” which say, 

And w ith rings t)ii his liiigrrs, and hells on his toes, 

W e sliall have music wlicreva r he goes.’’ 

It is quite provoking to sec goveenuient carriage in its theory 
so simply imagined, and so cleverly adapted to its purpose, thus 
coinpletely ruined in its practice. iMusic may he, and ipde«d is, 
very deliglitliil in its way; but a tune is one thing — speed^anotUer; 
and it always seems to me a pity that the Duke of Nassaji jshyuW* 
allow these two suhstautives to he so completely confounded in his 
dominions. 

lUnv adiuiraVdy docs the long tin horn of the guard ‘6f one of 
our mail-coaches perform its blunt duty! — a single blast is suflicient 
to remove the ohstriictiou of an old gentleman in his gig — two are 
generally enough for a heavy cai*t — thj'ec for a waggon — ^nd half- 
a-dozen slowl\ and sternly applied, arc always sufticient to awaken 
the snor ing kccpei* of a tm npike-galc— in short, to 

Ercak his hantJs of .‘,lcrp asunder, 

And I'ou-ic liini like a rallliiig peal of Ihiinder. 

Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 

Jlas raised up his head, as awaked from the tlead, 

And aiiia/ed he stares arouinl !’' 

The gala turn-out of onr mail-coaches on the King’s l)irlli-da\, 
! alwaxs think must strike foreigners more than anything else in oui’ 
< amilry \\ ilh tlie sterling solid integrity ol the I'luglisli character. 
To see ho many well-bred horses in sucli magnilieent condition - 

many well-built carriages — so many excellent drivei s, and such 
a corps, of steady, quiet, rcsolutc-looking men as guards, cae-h 
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Wearing, as well as every coachman, the King’s own livery — all 
this must silently point out, even to our most jealous enemies, not 
only the wealllt of tlic country, hut the lirni basis on which it 
slaiuis; in short, it must prove to them most uiuleniahlv, that tliere 
is no one tiling in I'higland which, tliroughoiii the land, is treated 
v, ith so mneh universal attention and respect, as the honest, s,*.eedv, 
and safe ch'iivery of the letters and commeicial correspondence of 
lie country. IV(‘verllicless, if our Kuglish ( oachmen were Jo \)C 
cdlowed, instead ol' attending to their horses, to play on trmn[)ets 
: s they proceeded, we should, as in flm Duchy of Nassau, soon 
pay very dearly for their music. 
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I’l had been hot all day - (he roads had been clusty — the ground, 
as one trod upon it, had felt warm — the air was motionless — ani- 
mal as well as vegetable life appeared weak and exliansted — 
IValurc herself seemed parched and thirsty — the ]>eoph^ on the 
promenade, as it got hotter and hotter, had walked slower and 
slower, until they were now crawling along as unwillingly as if 
they had been marcliing to tlicir graves. The world, as if from 
apatliy, was (joining to a stand still — I^angeii-Si hwalhaeh itselT 
appeared .to he fainting away, when the evening snn, having 
rc>(t‘d lor a niomeut on the western height, gradually vanished 
from onr sight. 

Itis red tyrannical lays luul hardly left our pale abject faces, 
we.en all people suddenly revived ; like a hei’d of fawning courtiers 
who had been kept trembling before their king, they fell that, left 
lO iliemselves, they eoiild now' breathe, and think, and stamp tlicir 
IVet. l^arasols, one alter another, were shut up — (he pedi'striaus 
on tile promenade fieslumed their pace — even lat patients, who had 
long heen at aiujior on the benches, began to show' symptoms of 
getting under weigh — every h'af seemed suddenly to he enjoying 
the cool g4‘nlle breeze which was now^ felt stealing up the valley; 
until, in a very few minutes, (werything in Nature was restored to 
lile and enjoyment. 
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It was (lie liour for returning to my “ hof,” but the air as it blew 
into my window was so delightfully refreshing, and so irresistibly 
inviting, that 1 and my broad-brimmed hat went out trfv-a-trta to 
enjoy it. As we passed the red pond of iron w'alcr, opposite to the 
great “Indian Hof,” which comes from the strong Stahl brunnen, 
having nothing to do, I lingered for some time w'atching the horses 
that were brought there. After having toiled through the excessive 
heat of the day, any water would have been agreeable to tlieni ; but 
the nice, cool, strengthening, edcrvcscing mixture into which they 
were now led, seemed ta he so exceedingly delightful, that they 
were s(;arc(!ly up to tlieir knees before they made a strong attempt 
to drink : but the rule being that they sliould first half walk and hall 
swim tw'o or three times round the pond, this cleansing or ablution 
was no sooner over — the reins were no sooner loosened — when 
down w'cnt their heads into the rial cooling pool; and one had then 
only to look at the horses’ eyes to appreciate their enjoyment. 
With the w'hole of their mouths and nostrils immersed, they seemed 
as if they fancied tfiey could drink the jxmd dry; however, the 
greedy force with which they held their heads down gradually re- 
laxed, until, at last, up they were raised, w'ith an aspiration which 
seemed to say, “ We can hold no more !” lu about ten seconds, 
howevei’, their hoses again dropped to the surface, but only to play 
with an clement which seemed now to be useless — so completely 
had one single draught altered its current value I As I stood at the 
edge of this pond, leaning over the rail, mentally particijialiug 
with the horses in the luxui-y they were enjoying, a violent shower 
of rain came on ; yet, before I had hurried fifty yards for an urn 
brella, it had ceased. These little sliowers are exceedingly common 
amongst the hills of Nassau in the evenings of very hot days. 
From the power of the sun, the valleys during the day are filled 
brimful with a steam, or exhalation, which no sooner loses its 
parent, the sun, than the cold condenses it; and then, like the 
tear on the check of a child that lias suddenly missed its motlier, 
down it falls in heavy drops, and the next instant — smiles again. 

As the air was very agreeable, 1 wandered up the billy road 
which leads to llad-Ems ; and then, strolling into a field of corn, 
which had been just cut, 1 continued to cliinh the mouutain, until, 
turning round, I found, as T expected, that I iiad attained just the 
sort of view I wanted ; but it would hi; impossible to describe to 
the reader tlie freshness of llie scene. Beneath was the long scram - 
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viilaj^c* of liic Ijaiif'i'ii-Scliwalbacli, the slates of \vhi(;h, ahso- 
liiteiy l>Iooiniiig' Iroiii liu! shower they had just reeeive<l, looked so 
v(‘ry clean and Iresh, that lor some time iiiy <'y(?s quite (!njove<l 
ranihliii!;' horn one roof to the next, and then glancing fiom one 
exircniily of tlie town !(» l!ie otlier; — they had heen looking at hot 
d.ixzlitir’' oljjecis all day -I thought I never should he aide to r;;i^.e 
ijiem Ironi the eool hhie wet slates. However, as tin; light riq)idiy 
hided, l!>e larnksi a'se itself soon heeanie eijualiv refreshing, ij)r liu* 
<lr\ parched eocu-lieids as.sinued a rieiick ii.i,-, (ITi; 

inidrr tlow, and tlic j>i(‘lurr, hills, town, aud 

a!i, appeai rd u('\v!y painted, that flio rt>h>nr^. IVoni r%;Uijra\ hrn d j 
too ii i sit to la? di*y. .Ml of a smhicn, ii::;ias(ira.!l v roliiafv n‘> 
(In? \alh'\, \\a,:-i .sc(ai a ini;dy \apoiit*, wliich, at hist, rr:’r!:i33^ tjn* 
lionsis, liillrd IVoiu rnol' to i ooT, indii it h<;\ ciaai o\or, n. raihr:* 
ia\^(cd upon t!n‘ wliolo iuwu^ and this Wiis nn ti : fho 

tho hhdt'h ^faanod all to iiav€^ vanislnd! 

Si) vain i lookod foi' thi iii, !'or Iha < lond a\acti v hiug in 

roionr l)ad so l oinjih tid) ilisgnisod them, tiiat thoy Idnnt’d iiothinic 
now hnl the haho o.* lanndation of iho lui.dy ? : 

upon (hem. PasUanl id’ a blue low n, Liuiyen-rSi^hw !i now ap 
[K'ai'ed to IjC a white iJia* ; lor, (ijc? I'oof;. no lo!i:?Oi yUlp an iiny' aJten. 
lion, the .shiiiin^^ walls hurst into notice, and a serpcnlisu? line ol 
j<listcMiii)[^ patch(‘s, neaidy re >eiu]>!iuf» a rids^e ol’ sno .. , ( h arlv 
marked out the shape and limUs ol the town ; hnl as.^ Iji this € •.* 
valeii eountry, tliere is litih' or no twiiiynl, ({ii? [’rain:e.. 'd’thi? p/ie 
(in*e aj:;ain rapidly faded, tmtil e\e;i thi ; Vviilie line ue, . I.r . liy to he 
:-.ta'n ; eoi‘4i fields could iiv>>v h(‘ar<\ iy h ? (li.o ine,l^r.^ln^l ie no yreen. 
ero[)S — ali heraiue dai i: — and the iaii;e {ore^.t on (In* .‘lOtit!) h.l'.s, a-^ 
r^ell as tl.e snia!! woods which are sjaitered on the in i.^iN, fnal .sO 
coinph?tidy lost their colour, that they ap|)v?ai'ed to he iiinneijse J>hn‘i. 
p.is oi‘ ludes. In a short linae every thini^ hcijeath mo was l?;st; 
and silting on the ground, h'aning againsi si'\ en as oT corfi 

jhied up t(/gelhei-, I was eiijh>\iug the snhhnie scj riiily, tin? m^stv'- 
nous imcertainty oi liie scene ludorc me, w hen aiiotliei* vm'y hean 
tilul change took place ! 

I b(di(?ve I have aii’caaly lohl the a’eader lhat,h'e.hde mysell, t!;ere 
v>(‘i*e about TiOO st ran^eeJ^i in li)0 little vdlage of Langrn->>cliw al- 
]>ach. or course <*vci v iiof was fully iuhaldtcd, and, as soon as 
dai'kiiPss prevailed, (lie el-'cct produced hy each house heiiig sud- 
denly and ahuiist siimdlaueously lighted up, \v:\^ really quite ro- 
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liiaiilk*. Jri rvrry soinoliinrs at the top olOne hoi, ihofir 

a1 iho boffont ol Dnoiln^r^ lii'liLs biir.^t into e\is(oiM.*o- the oyo al 
narfoc], li;*\v h^r.n ono to another, until, from llio nniuhei 

bnrst info life, it !)cca!ue quite iniposhibie to attend to caeli, 
T!io bottom ol tlse valley, like the daneiiji’ of fire-llies, was spark- 
ling' in the most irregular sucecssion ; till, in a short lime, this fan- 
lastie eonlusioii vaiiislied, and every room (there being no shiit- 
mrs(i having its light, Langen-vS^rliwalbacli was once* again restored 
to view — ei\ch house, and evci'v story of eaeli lioiise, being now 
rlearly delined l',y a regular and very pleasing illumination; and 
while, sealed in iitlor darkness, I ga.zed al the gay sparkling S(‘enr 
heiore m(‘, I could not help feeling that, of all tlic heantifnl contrasts 
in iSature, there can l)e no one more ^ivid than the sudden rljang(‘ 
between darkness and li/,ht. SJow weary we should be o( eteiinil 
sunshine, liow' gloomy would it l;e lo grope (hrougli one's life in 
iiltei* daikiiess, and ycL whal lovidiness do faich of lliese, by eon- 
frasi, iiupai’t to ti;c ottu r ! I )r< tfn* h(‘ig:ds above the village, how' 
magnilicetit was tin* d.irlviu’ss alter a hot sun-shiniiig day ; and 
tluu], again, liowl^veJy was tlio l\vi:il.Iing even of taliow-candh s, 
vvIkmi (hey suddenly binst upon this da.i kness ! Yet it is with these" 
two ingre<lien(s t!ial Xaluri! w'orks up all lier |>i(!tiires ; and, as Pn- 
Iganini's tunes edii cotiie out of two strings of cat-gut, and (wo of the" 
<ni(i*ai!s of a l.illen, so do all the varieties wliicli please oui* eyes 
proeecd from a miviure in dinercnt proportions of light and shade ; 
and, indeed, in iln^ iiioral world, it is the (‘him o-oscuro, the bright- 
ness and darknes'^ of which alone form the liap[)iness of our (s\ist 
en< c. \\ liat wv)u!d prospei ity l)C, if there w'as no sueli sorrow 
as adversity ? whal wtudd hc'altli he if sickness did not exist ? 
and what would ho (he smile of an ap[)rovin {5 conscience ii 
there was not t!ic tornumt of repenlamai writl?ing luidcr guilt ? 
lint I will persecute the reader no longer with the rellcc^tions w hirh 
ocMUirred to me, as I sat in a wlieat-field, gazing on tlic lights of 
Langcn-Schwalbach, (j!ood or bad, tliey manag<al to please mo ; 
however, after remaining in darkn(‘ss, till it became much colder 
than was agr(!eal)le, I wandered hack to my hof, entered my dor- 
mitory, and ni\ head having there found its pillow , as I exlingnislicd 
my candle, I mumhlcd to myself — “ IMuM-e goes one of tlie (allow 
stars of Langen-Scdiwalbach ! — Sic transit gloria mnndi !” 

I was lying prostrate, still awake — and (llicre being no shutters 
(o the window at the foot of the bod} I was looking at some oddly* 
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sliaped, tall, atMitc-'anglcd, slatod roofs, i^listcniiig in the light of the 
round full moon, wliieli was hanging immediately above them. The 
srerie was delightfully silent and serene. Oe^ a.s:onally 1 faintly 
heard a distant footstep ap}>roac!iing, until Iri^ading heavily under 
the window, its sound gi adiially diminished, till all again was silent. 
Sometimes a eloud passing slowly ac:ross the moon would veil the 
Voofs in darkness ; and then, again, they would suddenly hurst upon 
the eye, in silver y light, sliiuing l)righter tlian ever. As somewhat 
fatigued I hty isalf enjoying tins scene, and lialf do:^ing, I suddenly 
heai d, apparVi’iIy closer to me, the serdiuu of a woman, which really 
(liiite eleclriticd me ! 

Oil listening it was repc^ateil, wlien, jumping out of bed and open- 
iiig the dooi*, 1 heard it again jiroceeding froiji a room at the dis- 
tant end ol ijie passage ; and sucii was tlic violence of its tone, that 
my impression was — the huly's room is on lire!” 

Tliere is sometliing* in the piercing shriek of a woman in distress 
wliich [iroduces an In*esistihle ( Ifect on the fcatlicrlcss hiped, called 
man; and, in rnsirmg to her assistance, ho |>erfoi‘ms no duty — he 
('xercises no virtue — hut juerely obeys an instiiietive impulse wbich 
has been benevolently imparted to him — not for his own good, but 
for the safety and protection of a weaker and a better sex, 

lint althougli tliis feeling exists so powerfully rhez vovs^ yet 
it lias not by natui’c boon imparted to common-place garments, sucli 
as coats, black (ignred silk waistcoats, rusty kiiec-brcccbcs, nor 
even to easy shoes, blue w oi-sted stockings, or such like ; and, there 
foi e, while, by an irresistible attraction w hicli 1 could not possiblv 
eounteriict, obeying the mysterious impulse; of my nature, 1 rushed 
along the passage, these base, uiichivalric garments remained coldly 
dangling over tlie back of a chair : in short, 1 followed the laws of 
my nature — llioy, ilieirs. 

With some diiliculty, having succeeded in bursting open the dooi* 
just as a fifth shriek was repeated, I rushed in, and there, sitting up 
in her bed — licr soft arms most anxiously extended towards me-- 
lier countenance expressing an agony of fear — sat a young lady, by 
no means ill-favoured, and aged (as near as 1 could hastily calcu- 
late) about tweuty-one ! 

Almost in hysterics, she began, in (German, to tell a long inco- 
bci ent story ; and though, w ith calm, natural dignity, 1 did w hat I 
could to ijuict her, llie tears rushed into her eyes — she then almost 
in convulsions began, with her haiiils under the bed clothes, to 
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scralcli her knees, then shrieked again; and I do confess that I was 
altogether at a loss to conceive what in the sacred name of virtue 
was the matter with the young lady, when, by her repeating several 
times the word “ Ratten ! Ratten ! !” I at once compreliendcd that 
i!i(!rc were (or that the amiable young person fancied that there 
were ) — rats in her hvd 1 

The dog Billy, as well as many puppies of less name, would in- 
stantly;, perhaps, have commenced a vigorous attack; rats, however, 
are reptiles I aiu not in the habit either of hunting or destroying. 

The young lady’s aunt,- an elderly personage, now appeared at 
the door, in her night-clothes, as yellow and as sallow as if she had 
just risen from the grave ; peeping over her shoulder, stood oui* 
landlady’s blooming daughter in her bed-gown — Leonhard, the son 
fvni »ni/tis a/iis. What they could all have thought of, the scene — 
what they could have thought of my strange, gaunt, unadorned 
appearance — what they coidd have thought ot the niece’s screams 
— and what they would have thought had I deigned to tell them I 
had come to her bedside merely to catch rats— it was out of my 
power- to •livine : however, the fact was, I cared not a straw what 
they thought; but, seeing that my presence was not requisite, I 
gravely left the poor innocent sull'erer to tell her own story. “ Bat- 
ten ! Ratten!!” was its theme; and, long before her fears subsided, 
iiiv mind, as well as its body, were placidly inlranccd in sleep. 


Tin: ( IIOSS OF ST. JOHN OF JEIU SAI.FM. 

To an old -man, one of the most delightful features in a (Jerman 
watering-place, is the ease with which he can associate, in the most 
friendly manner, with all his brother and sister water-bibbers, 
without the fatigue of speaking one single word. 

Almost every glass of water you get from the brunnen adds, at 
least, one to the list of your accpiaintance. Merely touching a 
man’s elbow is suliicient to procure from him a look of goodfel- 
lowship, which, though it does not inconveniently grow into a bow, 
oi- even into a smile, is yet always afterwards displayed in his phy- 
siognomy whenever it meets yours. If, as you are stretching out 
your glass, you retire but half a stride, to allow’ a thrirsting lady 
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to step forward, you clearly see, whensoever you afterwards meet 
her, that the sliglit attention is indelibly recorded in your favour, 
Kveri running against a (ierman produces, as it were by collision, 
a spark of kind feeling, whicli, like a star in the heavens, twinkles 
in his serene countenance whenever you heliold it. Smile only 
once upon a group of children, and the little urchins bite their lips, 
vainly repressing their joy whenever afterwards you meet them. 

Shrouded it# this delightful taciturnity, my list of acqiiaintai^ces at 
f^angen-Schwalbach daily increased, until 1 foiuuf myself on just 
tlie sort of amicable terms with almost everybody, which, to my 
present taste, is the most agreeable. In early life young people 
{ i! I recollect right ) are never quite happy, unless they are either 
talking, or writing letters to their fellow-creatures. W henever, 
even as str;jngers^they get together, everything that happens or 
passes seems to ^Rigender conversation — even when they have 
parted, there is no end to epistolary valedictions, and creation 
itself loses half its charms, unless the young beholder has some 
companion w ith whom the loveliness of the picture may be shai cd 
and enjoyed. 

Hut old age I find stiffens, first of all, the muscles of the tongue ; 
indeed, as man gradually decays, it seems wisely provided by 
IVature that he should be willing to be dumb, before time obliges 
him to he deaf: in short the mind, however voraciously it might 
once have searched for food, at last instinctively prefers rumination, 
to seeking for more. 

Hy young people I shall he thought selfish, yet 1 do confess that 
I enjoy silence, because my own notions now suit me best ; other 
people’s opinions, like their shoes, don’t fit me, and however ill- 
constructed or old-fashioned my ow n may really be, yet use has made 
them easy : my sentiments, ugly as they may seem, don’t pinch, and I 
therefore feel I had rather not exchange them; the one or two 
friends 1 have lost rank in my memory better than any 1 can ever 
hope to gain : in fact, I had rather not replace them, and at Larigen- 
Schw albach, as there w as no necessity for a passing stranger like my- 
self to set up a fine new' acquaintance with people he w^ould probably 
never see again^l considered that w^itli my eyes and cars open, my 
tongue might harmlessly enjoy natural and delightful repose. 

Hut there is a perverseness in human nature, which it is quite 
out of my powan’ to account for; and strange as it may sound, it is 
nevertheless loo true, tliat the only person at Langen-Sciiwalbuch 
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1 felt desirous to address, was the only individual who seemed to 
shun every human being. 

lie was a withered, inlirm man, who appeared to bo tottering on 
the brink of his grave ; and 1 had long remarked that, for some 
reason or other, he studiously avoided the brunnen until every 
person had left it. He spoke to no one — looked at no one — but as 
soon as he had swallowed off his dose, he retired to a lone beach, 
on wljich, with both hands leaning upon his ivory-liaiulled cane, 
he was always to be seen sitting w'ith his eyes sorrowfully fixed on 
the ground. Although the'watcr was, to every person but himself, 
oppressively hot, he was constantly mufl’jil up in a thick cloak, and 
1 think I must have passed him a hurared times before 1 delected, 
one exceedingly warm day, that underneath it there hung upon 
his left breast the Cross of the Order of St. John of Jfn iisalem. As, 
ages ago, I had myself passed many a hot sumil^r on the parched, 
barren rock of Malta, — always, however, feeling much inteiested 
in the history of its banished knighis, — i at once fully compre- 
hended why the poor old gentleman’s body was lO chilly, and why 
his heart felt so chilled with the world. By many slow and scien- 
tific approaches which it \^ould be only tedious to detail, I at last 
managed, without driving him from his bench, most quietly to csta 
blish myself at his side, and then by coughing when he coughed, — 
sighing when he sighed, — and by other ( I hope innocent) artiliccs, 
1 at last ventured in a soUo race to mumble to him something 
about the distant island in which apparently all his youthful feelings 
lay buried. The words Valetta, Civitta Vecchia, Floriana, (a>l- 
tonera, &c., as 1 pronounced them, produced, by a soi-t of galvanic 
influence, groans — ejaculations — short sentences, until at last he 
began to show me frankly without disguise the real colour of his 
mind. Poor man I like his eye it was jaundiced — “ millis modi- 
cabilis herbis I” I could not at all extract from him what rank, 
title, or situation he held in the ancient order, but I could too clearly 
sec that he looked upon its extinction as the Persian would look 
upon the annihilation of the sun. Creation he fancied had been 
robbed of its colours, — Christianity he thought had lost its heart, — 
and he attributed every political ailment on the surface of the 
globe to the non-existence of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

For several hours I patiently listened to his unhappy talc; for 
lamentations of oil sorts arc better out of the human heart than in 
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U, I l< li as the vein was oj>cn, m) patient could not be en- 
eomaged to bleed too freely: willumt therefore once contradicting 
lii»n, ! allowed his feelings to How uninterrupted, and by tlie tiinr 
he liad pumped liimseK dry, I was happy to observe that he w as 
cerlainly much liclter for the operation. On leaving him, how 
e\(a*, iuy ow n penl-up vi(wv of the ease, and his, continued for llie 
remainder ci the day bulibling and quarrelling w ith each <'thcr in 
my nund. I'iwMclore, to satisfy myself hcTore I w cut to bed, I 
drew out in black and white the following sket<ftli of wfiat has 
ilwa .s aj)peared to me to be a fair,* impai tial historV of these - 
'viilghis oi Malta, 


ra;: Mediterraecau li>rms a 4‘urious and Ik autilul filature m tin' 
*)i lure of the (‘ouimei <'IaI w orhh iSydim of iuoiiey and ship[)iug u< 
rdioriously hriirv to f'uglj’jd (lie p»odur(^ el llic most distant iv 
Jons, hul the coj-nut rc(; ofthr v/lude glolx* seems to ha\ea natural 
fiisliuclive lend(mr\ to How. almost o! its own aeetnd, into the 
"Jediierranean Sea. JSeginniug witii the ereat Atlantic Oceau^ 
u iJnli connects tlic old world widi t])e new, we know that, ov<n 
;l-ai vast <'xj)auso, the prevailing: wiml is one which blows from 
\r.?cr ira towards I Jiroj^c; and, moreovi'r, that the waters of the 
\l! otic are, without any apparent laJturn, everlastingly llowiiig 
a.lo ilie narrow stiaits of (J i!)r‘dlar. \A lien the [n*otluco of Anie 
1 tea, (lieref()r<’, is shipped lor the .^Icdilci ranean, in general tcriie* 
ii may he asserted that wind and tide are in its lavoiua 

\<*ro;fs tlie (i-ackless de.^ert.-. m J^lriea, cariwaui fimn VcOiou- 
p.uts of the interior are constaud y i<ji!iug tlav>ugh ihesaiul t4>ward'^ 
die waters of tliis inland sea. Idie traveller who goes up tin* lAih' 
es d(?oiue(l, w(J all know, to stem its torieui, hut tin; prodi.’ce ol 
i\g\pl and the triple harva'st of that luxui iciut laud is no stjoues 
<'nd>arked, than of it.s own accoicl it glides majoslittally towards 
iliis favoiired sea; and there is truth and uolhiug speculative in 
si ill 1‘urther rtanarking, that this very harve.si is ahsolutely prodiiccil 
by the slime or earih ofJJ)\ssinian and other most i crnote mountains, 
which by the Uiws of nature has c almly iloatt'd 1200 miles thiough 
a desert to top-dress or manure J\gypt, lhalgai den which eventually 
applies so many ol the iuhahilauts ol llu* Medllei'ranean with corn 
\gaiu, the lit'd Sea is a p.ercago :ip[)aia'uily creatid 1<» coimec* 
iMU'Ope with the e,real Kaslcru wmM ; and as jlu! power ol sleau 
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gradually increases in its stride, it is evident that by this gulf, ot 
natural canal, much of the produce of India eventually will easily 
flow into tlie Mediterranean Sea. 

Finally, it might likewise be sliovvn, that much of tlie commerce 
of Asia All nor and Europe, either by great rivers or otherwise, na- 
turally moves towards this central point; but besides these sources 
of external wealth, the Alcditerranean, as wc all know, is most fot 
manti(;ally studded with an Archipelago and other beautiful islands, 
the inhahitauts'of which have the power not only of trading on a 
large scale with every quainter of the globe, but of carrying on in 
small open boats a soit of little village commerce of tlu irown. 
An\ong the inhabitants of this sea arc to be found at this 
the handsomest specimens of tbc human race ; and if a person not 
salisliod with the present and future tenses of life, sboubl prcdei 
rellecting or rather ruminating on the past, with antiipiariao rap- 
ture he may wander over these Wet Cl V. froei ('arthago to Eg\pt, 
Tyre, Sidon, Uhodes, Troy, Ephesus, Athens, ( ■orititli, Argf>s, Sy- 
raeuse, Rome, ^c., until tired of his llight he may rest upon one ol 
the ocean-beaten |)ilian*s of Hercuh s — and sealed there, may most 
truly declare that the history of the AIediter»'avu'au is like the pic- 
ture of its own wav('S b(‘iicatli bim, wlii<rlj one after another* he 
secs to rise, break, and sink. 

In the history of this little sea, in what melancholy snceession lias 
nation and empii-e risen and fallen, nourished and decayed; and if the 
magnilicent architectural ruins of these departed states mournfully 
offer to the traveller any political moi'al at all, is it not that honudv 
4)110 whieli the most common tomb-stone of our eountr y church 
yard preaches to the peasant who reads it? 

Ah 1 aui so you will hr, 

'I'lirrrlorr })roj»avr to follow mr ! 

However, liilly admitting tlie truth of the lesson w hich history and 
experience thus offer to us — admitting that no one can presimui to 
declare wdiicli of the great Mediterranean pow ers is tloomed (o lie 
the next to suffer — or w hat new point is next to burst into iiiiport- 
ance; yet if a man were forced to select a |)osition-wliicli, in spilth 
of fate or fortune, feuds or animosities, has been, and ever must be, 
tiio nucleus of commerce, lie would lind that in the iMcditerrauean 
Sea that point, as nearly as possible, W(mi!<1 be (ho little isiaml cl 
■Midi a ' ami tl\e pik'ilMMl c| (b>^ ]‘cssr;,si<m heing no\\ 
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generally appreciated, it is curious rapidly to run over the string of 
little events which have gradually prepared, fortified, and delivered 
this valuable arsenal <and fortress to the British flag. 

[ti tlic early ages of navigation, when men hardly dared to lose 
sight of the shore, ignorantly trembling if they were not absolutely 
hugging the very danger which we now most strenuously avoid, it 
may be easily conceived that a little barren jsland, scarcely twenty 
miles in Icngtlf or twelve in breadth, was of little use or impoj‘tance. 
It is true, that on its north coast there was a s])it oi* narrow tongue 
of land ("about a mile in length amt a few hundred yards in 
bread tli ; , on eacdi side of which wore a series of connected bays, 
now forming two of the most magnificent harbours in the world ; 
but in the ages of which we speak this great outline was a nautical 
hieroglypln«;whiidi sailors could not decipher. Accnstoincd to hide 
tlufir Lillipnliari vessels and lleets in hays and creeks on the same 
petty scale as themselves, thc\ did not eomprehend oi' appreciate 
the importance of these immense lirobdignag recesses, nor did 
tliey admire the great depth of water which they contained ; and 
as in ancient warfare, when warriors used javelins, arrows and 
stones, scalding ea<di other witli hot sand, tlie value of a position 
adapted to the present ranges of our shot and shells would not have 
he(*n understood, in like manner was (ho importance of so larg(‘ 
a harhiiur equally imperceptible ; and that >laUa could have had 
no very great repiUatiou is j)roved by the fact, that it is even to 
tills day among (he learned a subject of dispute, whetlim* it was 
upon this island, or upon Melita in the Adriatic, that St. Paid was 
shipw i*C(^ked. Now if either had been bold in aii\ [lartieular es- 
timation, the question oftlie sliqivvreek would not now be any sub- 
ject of doubt. 

As navigatoi’s became more daring, and a.s their vessels, incrcas 
ing in size, re(pnred more water and provisions, cVc., ;^IaUa fell into 
th(^ bands of various masters. At last, when Charles \. conquered 
iSii ily and Naples, be onered it to those warriors ol (diristendom, 
those determined enemies of the Turks and Corsairs — the Knights 
IJospitailers of St. John of Jerusalem. This singular band of men, 
distinguished by tlu'ir piebald vow’ ol heroism and eeiibai^y, had, 
after a most courageous resistance, been just ovei-powered by an 
army of ‘100,000 Saraeems, wlio, imder Solyman Si., had driven 
them from the island of Slliodes, wliich had beim o<‘euj)ie<l by their 
Oifler VI o yeais. Animated by (he ne st uobl^^blood of iMirojic 
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which in their veins — ihirslint^ Ibr reveuu^e - ^ei hoinch > - 

iincl drshlule, it nniy i^asily ho eonoeivetl that llu*so hravo, (‘nthiiM 
aslic men \voul<l must readilv have acccjited ahiiust any s[>()( on 
wliicli they ounid once au;ain establish tlieir Jinsy hive : yet so liUle 
was <lie importance oTMaha, even al that lime, nnderstood, so arl<l 
was its sni lace, and so burning was its rock, that, after mimitidy 
surveying it, their commissioners made a report to (diaries \ 
which must ever he regarded as a most alVeiding doe^imient ; for a! 
though the Kmghts of Malta were certainly in their day llic"^^ bravest 
of the bravo,” although by* that cliivalric oath wliicii hoiin I them 
togetlier, they liad deliberately sworn y/erer /o vyy/y// /fn # 

of'/hf ir ey/ro///e.s,” yet after the strong, proud p isilion which they 
had held at llhodes, it was only hard f\te and stern neca*ssity l!ne 
eonld force them to seek refuge on a rock upon which lliere was 
scarcely soil enough to plroit tlndr standard. lint though iionom 
has been justly termed an enij)ly hnbhie,” yet to rdl meiTs eye:^ ilr. 
colours are so very beautiful, that they allure and eiieomagt^ ns to 
eontend with ditliculties which no other adwocate conid persnacle n^ 
to encoiiii/er ; and so it was (hat the Knights of "\Jaila, set iiig they 
bad no alteruativo, sternly aecepted the hot barren home thed w a 
odered to them, and in the very teelli, and before the heard of tneo 
barbarous enemy, llu'se lions of tlie Cross landed and eslrtblishcd 
tlicmselves in tlieir new den. 

V\ lien men have once made np their mimis to stand against a.) 
versity, the scene generally brightens ; for dang(*j', conliMry to tin 
rides of di’aw'ing, is less in the foregia>und than in llie per.sprclirc 
— diHicnlties of ail sorts being niagnilnal by the misty Sjxicc wlarn 
separates ns from them; and accoidmgly the knights were no soonci 
established al Malta, than they began to Isnd out t!u^ siugadar advan. 
(ages it possessed. 

The whole island being a rock ol Ireeslone, whicii eouid hi 
worked with peeuliar facility, materials lor huildiiig palaces and 
iionsos, suited to the dignity of the Oilier, evisled everywhere on 
the spot; and it moreover became cvitlent, that fiy merely (jiiany 
ingout the rock, according to the rules ol militaiy seiemag they 
would not only obtain materia!, tbi* hniMin;;, ::: tin^ 

more they excavated for tlu^ii' lie: <!; < ;/. i wcniSd k.: t!a- dn'i 1; 

of its fortress. Animatcrd by lb:, ikmidc tia ^ om 

nicuccil their operations; or. m un!n.*rs Im-itc.og tbev take 
‘j^roiiml; and, \vitbout <lidaihi?g. bow oSu n li*: nss?);; lort;<:ri was 
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jealously attacked by their barbarous and relentless enemies, or 
liow orten its halt- raised walls were victoriously laMueutoil with the 
blood ol (Uiristians and oT Turks, it will be suni<'ient merely to ob - 
serve, that before the island had been in possession of the Ordt^r 
one century, it assumed very nearly the same ainouishini?; appear- 
ance which it now atVords — a picitiirc and an example, proving to 
the whole world what can be done by courage, firnmcss, and per- 
severance. • 

The narrow spil or tongue of barren rock wiii«n« on the nortli 
side of the island separated the two great harhours, was srai jied 
iti every part, so as to render it iuarcessihlc hy sea, and on (he 
isthmus, or only side on w’hich it eonid he approached f)y land, 
<leini-luncs, ravelins, counter-guards, bastions, and cavaliers, were 
seen towering one above another on so gigantic a scale, (hat, as a 
single datum, it may be staled, that llic w'all of the escarp is fi’om 
1 30 to 1 50 feet in height, being nearly live times the height of tha( 
of a regular fortress. On mis narrow tongue of laud, thus forti- 
lied, arose the city of \ alcKa, containing a palace for its Oraiid 
Master, and almost equally inagnilicenl residences for its knights, 
the whole forming at this day one of the (iucsl cities in the world 
On every projecting point of the various heaiitiful.hays contained in 
each of the two great harhours, separated from each other hy the 
(own of V aleUa, forts w'cre built Hanking each other, yet all oder- 
ing a concentrating fire upon any and every part of the port; and 
when a vessel labouring, heaving, pitching, and tossing, in a lu'avy 
gale of wind, now suddenly enters the great harbour of Malta, tlo' 
sudden hill — the unexpected calm — the peaceful stillness which pre 
vails on its deep imrullled surface, is most .strangely contrasted in 
the mind of the stranger with the inmimcrable guns which, bristlln:', 
ill every direction from batteries one above another, seem feai fnlly 
to announce to him that he is in the cliamhor of ilcalh — in a slaiigh- 
tcr-Iiouse from which there is no escape, and that, if he should 
dare to ofler insult, althougli he has just escaped from the raging 
of the elements, the silence around him is that of the grave ! 

It was from the city and harbour of V'alctta, in the slate 
above described, — it was from this proud c.i(a«lel of ('lirisli.iiiity, 
(hat the Knights of Malta continued for some time .sallying forth 
to carry on their uncompromising iiosliiiiy against the "’inks 
and against the corsairs of Algiers and Tripoli; hnt tlc' hril 
liaiit victories they gained, and t4|c bloody lo.»cs they ■•nslaincd. 
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must be passed over, as it is already time to hurry tlieir history to 
a dose. 

The fact is, the Knighis Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem 
gradually outlived the passions and objects which called them into 
exisfcnce, and their Order decayed for want of that nourishment 
which, during so many ages, it received from the sympathy, couii- 
tenance, and applause of Christendom. In short, as mankind had 
advanced in civilization, its angry, savage, intolerant passions had 
gradually subsided, and thus the importance of the Order unavoi- 
dably faded with its utility./ There was nothing premature in its 
decay — it had lived long enough. The holy, or rather unholy, war, 
with all its unebristian feelings, having long since subsided, it would 
have been inconsistent in the great nations of Europe to have pro- 
fessed a general disposition for peace, or to have entee*‘ed into any 
treaty with the Turks, vvliile at the same time they eiu^ouraged an 
CJrder wdiich was bent on thcii- extermination. 

The vow of eelihac^y, once the pricie of the Ordei% became, in a 
more enligliteried age, a uiill-stoiie round its neck; it attracted ridi- 
cule — it created guilt — the sacred oath was broken; and altbougb 
Ibe bead, the heart, and the pockets, of a soldier may be as light as 
the pure air be brealbes, yet be ean never truly be reported fit for 
duty” if bis consirieiice or bis sl(uuaeli 1)0 too heavily laden. In 
short, ill two words, the Order of St. John of Jerusalem was no 
longer suited to the times; and Hurke had already exclaimed - - 

77/c (ijit* o f rhh'((fr(f has Jird I 

In the year 1 7!)S, this Order, afterhaviiig existed nearly 700 years, 
signed its own dealb-warrani, and in the face of Europe died igno- 
minioiisly — dr xc.” On tlic lUhof June, in that year, tlielr 
island was invaded by the French; and although, as Napoleon 
justly remarked, to have excluded him it would have been only 
necessary to have shut the gates, ^"a1etta was surrendered by trea- 
chery, the depravity of which will be best explained by the fol- 
lowing extract fiorn a statement made by the Maltese deputies: — 

No one is ignorant that the plan of the invasion of i^lalta was pro- 
jected in Paris, and conlided to the principal knights of the Order 
resident at Malta. Letters in cyphers were incessantly passing and 
repassing, without however alarming the suspicions of the deceased 
(irand Master, or the (irand .blaster Uonipesch.” 

As soon as the Freneli were in possession of the city, harbours, 
and iiupregnahle /fortresses o|^l^ alc^^a. lliey l)egan, as usual, to 
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mutilate from the public buildings everything which bore the stamp 
of nobility, or recalled to mind the illustrious actions which had 
been performed. The arms of the Order, as well as those of the 
principal knights, were elfaced from the palace and principal dwell- 
ing-houses ; however, as the knights had sullied their own reputa- 
tion, and had cast an indelible blot on their own escutcheons, they 
had but little right to complain that the image of their glory was 
(hus insulted, when they themselves had been guilty of the upirder 
of its spirit. The Order of St. John of Jerusalem b^injj now worn 
out and decayed, its elements were scattered to the winds. The 
knights who were not in the Trench interest were ordered to quit 
the island in three days, and a disgraceful salary was accepted by 
the firand Master Hompesch. Those knights who had favoured 
the h'rcnch \ycre permitted to remain, but, exposed to the rage of 
the Maltese, and unprotected by their false friends, some lied, some 
absolutely perished fi-om w'ant, but all were despised and hated. 

In the little theatre of IMalta the scene is about to change, and 
the IJritish soldier now marches upon its stage! On the 2d of 
.September, 1711S, the island was blockaded by the Knglish, and the 
fortifications being absolutely impregnable, it became necessary to 
attempt the reduction of the place by famine. 

Tor two years most gallantly did the l‘’rench garrison undergo 
the most horrid sulfering and imprisonment — steadily and cheer- 
fully did they submit to every possible privation — -their stock of 
spirits, wine, meat, bread, &c., doled out in the smallest possible 
allow'ances, gradually diminished until all came to end. Sooner 
than strike, they then subsisted upon the llesh of their horses, 
mules, and asses; and when these also w'crc consumed, and when 
they had eaten not only their cats, but the i-als w Inch infested the 
houses, drains, <5vc., in great numbers — when, from long-protract- 
ed famine, the lamp of life was absolutely expiring in the socket; 
in short, having, as one of their kings once most nobly exclaimed, 
“ lost all but their honour,” these brave men — with nerves unshak- 
en, with reputaion unsullied, and with famine proudly painted in 
their loan, emaciated countenances — on the 4th of .Scptembei-, 
1800, surrendered the place to that nation which INapoleon has 
since termed “ the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of his eneinies.” 

During the long-winded game of war which Trance and Kng- 
land lately played together, our country surely pever made any 
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belter uiovc lliau when she tlms laid hold of Malla. Even if the 
island had been in the rude slate in which it was delivered to the 
kni.^iils of .J<»rnsalenG still, to a maritime power like England, siicli 
spleinlid hai’hours in tlic l^Iediterranean would have been a most 
valuable coiuiuest", but when we not only appreciate their noble 
onlliae, but consider the gigantic and expensive mariner in wliieli 
lliis town has been iinprcgnably forlilled, as well as furnished with 
(auks, suhtenaueous stores, bomb-proof !uagazines, most magni- 
licent barracks', jraLiccs, ♦kc., it is quite tloligbtlul to rellect on tlui 
s(H*ies of c\ eiiis whic h hav.J led to such a weil-assorled alliance 
between two of t!ie strongest harbours in tlie world and the lirst 
maritime* power on the globe. 

If, like the Ereiii-h, \w had taken the island from the knights, 
however degi'aded, worn out, and useless Iheir Order might have 
become, Europe in general, and h’rance in particular, might 
always have repi'oaclied us, and, lor aught we know, our own 
conscieiu'cs mighi have bei*oure a little tender on the subject. 
Hut the delighthd (ruth is, that no power in luiropo can breadie a 
word or a syllable against our possession of the island of Malta — 
it is an honour in o[>en davlight we have fairly won, and I hiimhly 
say, long, very long, may \vc wear it! 

VN ith respect to the Maltese themselves, 1 jnst at this moment 
l ecollcei a trilling story which will, I think, delineate their charac; • 
ler with tolerable accuracy. 


THE RENEGADE. 

Of all the little unhaj)py prejudices which in dillVreiit jiarts ol 
the globe it has l>een my fortune, or rather inisfoi tunc, lo witness, 
I nowhere reinemher to have met with a deeper- l ooted hatred or 
a more implacable animosity than existed, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, in the liearts of the Maltese towards the Turks. In all 
warm glowing latitudes, hiiiiian passions, good 'as well as bad, 
may be said to stand at least at that degree whieb on Fahrenheit’s 
scale would be denoted “ lever lieat;” and steam itself can hardly 
be more difVereut from ice, — (be Rengal (iger springing on lus prey 
cannot form a gi^'cater contrast to dial half-frozen lishcrinan the 
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hrru', ns ho sifs on Ins ioohcr^’ siirLin^ his paws. — than :ivc 
ihr pnssions oi !h>1 roinonos wliojj ooinp iretl w ith the rold toi'pitl 
{rriii)?<s ol (!ic in!ial>ilants ol llio northrrn !*<\i';ions of tlio giobr. 

ill all |)arfs of llio >h*c!i(orran(\>n I hnind passi<»ns of all sor(s 
vn y viohnil, but, without any oxcopruni, tliat wi/u li, at Iho porioil 
I rofor to, stood uppermost in the scale, was liit^oli y. Uesides the 
eai^er character whicli belonged to (heir latitude, one might natu- 
rally expect iIkU the 3Ia!tesc, from being islaiulers, would be i-ather 
more prejudiced tliau their continental iieigiibours,* bowevei*, in 
addition to tliese causes, when I was alrtonr; tliem, (hey l eally Isad 
good reesoii to dislike the Turks, who during; the lime ol the kuig^'ats 
h.'i<] Ik'cu r.r aj/if io (iieir coustaid and most hitter cn(*mit*s. 

W liether these lino knights of .leri;sa!eiu eompieiiul the Turks 
or were did^ated, tlic i^laltese on board tlieir gallevs ( like th<» 
dwarf who fought with llie giant y alwajs snfferevl ; besides this, 
their own litllc trading vessels were constantly caj)lnred by the 
Turks, (he crews being not only maltreated and toi tuied, lint often 
in <‘()!d blooil cruelly massacred; in f^liort, if lliero was any bad 
(holing in the beart ol a .llalU'so, wliicli the hisiory of his island, as 
well as every hittci* i*ecol I (action of his life, seemgd naturally to non 
l ish, it was an implacable liatied for the Turks; and that this sad 
theory was most fidly snpj)orted by the fact, became evident the in- 
slant one observed a3lalteso, on the commonest subject, utter that 
bated, accursed word, Y\ 7 /ce>, or Turk. The sort of petty convul-^ 
sion of thciaiud w ith w hich tliis dissyllabic was delivered was really 
\ery remarkahlc, and the roll and Hash of the eye — the little luilly 
ing shake loftlH? head — the sliglit slaiinp of the h*lt fof)t — and the 
tw itch ill the llugei s of (lie riglit hand, reminded one for the moment 
of tlio maiinci* in wliicli a I'rcndi dragmm, when d{\scribing an 
action, mentiaris tlait his rcg,imeut canuj on ^ /A;*r d (a ntaiit !— 
w ords which, if you w ere to give him the universe, he could not 
pronounce without grinding his teeth, much less with tliat cold- 
hearted simplicity wi(li which one of our soldiei s would calmly say 
sword in hand/’ 

Tills hatred of the Maltese towards (he I'nrks was a sorPof cat 
and dog picture* wliicli always attractial my notice; however, I 
witnessed one example of it, on which occ i^^ion I felt very strongly 
it was carried altogether beyond a joke. 

One lovely morning — I remember it as if it were yesterday-— 
there had been a great religi(rus festival in the island, which, as 
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usual, had caused a good deal of excitement, noise, and lever ; and, 
as a nalion seldom allays its thirst without quarrelling, as soon as 
(he hot sun set, a great many still hotter disturbances took place. 
In one of these rows, a party of Turks, justly or injustly, bei^aine 
oilciided with the inhabitants ; an affray oecui’red, and a Mahome- 
tan having slabbed a Maltese, he was of course thrown into prison; 
and in process of time, surrounded by a strong guaid, lie was led 
into the Maltese court to be tried ( AtufTn v condemned ) for the 
offence. As he threaded his way through the crowd which had 
assembled in those dirty passages and dark chambers tliat led to 
the tribunal, the women shrunk back as the Turco pass<Hl th.eni, 
as if his very breath would have infected tbem with the j>Iague ; 
wdiile in the countenances of the men, as they leant forwards ar 
resting him in his progress, and almost touching him with their 
brown faces, it was evident (hat they were all atiimaicd wiih 
one feeling and one desire, that is to say, baticd ami revemge : 
howevei’, nothing was heard but a very slight murmur or groati, 
ami the prisoner was soon seen a littie raised above the crowd, 
trembling at tlie bar. He was a diminulive, mcjan-looking, ill-la- 
^ollred little fellow^ dressed in the loose Turkish costume, with a 
very small dirty white turban, the folds of wliich were decaned uun ci 
odious to the Cliristiaii cyo than if they had been forimid hy the 
wreathing body of the serpent. While the crowd were shoulder- 
ing each other, head peeping over head, and before the shuniing of 
moving feet could l)e silenced, avvoeati, or clerks, who sat in the 
small space between the prisoner and the bench, were seen eagerl\ 
mending their pens, and they bail already dipped them into ink, 
and the coarse, dirty, roiigli-edged paper on which lliey were to 
write was folded and placed ready in front of them, before it was 
possible to commence the trial. 

The court was insufferably hot, and there was such a stench of 
garlic and of clothing impregnated with the stale fumes of tobacco, 
that one longed almost as much as the prisoner to escape into the 
open air, while the sallow^ faces of the avvoeati, clerks, and ever\ 
one comccted w itli the duties of the court, showed lunv unhealthy, 
as well as offensive, was the atriiosphere w hich tln^^y breathed. On 
the bench sat what one must call the Judges, but to an Faiglisli 
mind such a title but ill belonged to those who had only lately been 
forced, most reluctantly, to expel torture from their code. Just 
before Malta fell »nto the bands of the French and Fnglisli, my ow n 
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serv.'iiit, Giuseppe, liad lived iu the ^.e^viee ol uue ol the 3IaUese 
Judges; and among man\ horrors which he often very calmly de- 
s<n*jbed to me (for he had witnessed them until he had become quite 
accustomed to them), he told mo that he had had constantly to pass 
llirough a court in wliich wore those who were <h>oined to ride upon 
what was called the ^'oavallo di legno,’’ or wooden horse. \\ ith 
weights attached to cacli foot he used to see them sitting bolt upright 
on this sharp lAirrow ridge, with two torches burning withii^a few 
inches of their naked chests and backs, iu order tlfat they should 
relieve tliomselves by a change of a\rttudo no longer than tho\ 
could endure the pain of h'aning against the llamo. Ihit to return 
to the court. 

1"he trial of the Turk now began, and every rigid form was most 
regularly fol^wed. The accusation was read- -the story was de- 
taihul tJie IVIaltese w itnesscs in great numbers one after anothei 
corroborated almost in the same words the same statement -several 
times whim the prisoner was ordm ed U? be silent, as by stmie eja- 
culation b(‘ interrupted (lie tiircad of tin‘ narrative, did the eyes ol 
every being in court flash iri anger and continupt upon him, their 
countenances as suddenly returning to a smile as the evidence o( 
Uie witnesses procoedc'd with their criminatory details. At last, 
the case being fully substantiated, the cul}>ril was called upon for 
his delcm‘c. Vltliougli a poor, mean, illiftaale wreuJi, it is oossiblc 
lie might have intended to have made a kind of a sort old speech; 
luit w lien lie came to the point, his heart failed liim, and liis lips 
had only power to utter one single word. 

Ilegaiailess of the crowd, as if it had not existed, looking if he 
thought ihere was no ohjcci in cr<*ation hut the central Judge ou 
the bench, he (ixed his eyes fm* some moments upon his cold, iin- 
moveable countenance, until overpowered by his feelings, almost 
sinking into tlic gi oiind, he i lasped his hands, and in an agony ol 
expression, wliiiJi it is ipiite impossible to deseribc, be asko<l loi 
“ Merc^ !” 

A7;r .s7o/^f/// / / f/o//V i/e,''’ said an old English 

soldier one day, iu the />o/x ^/e to a Trench general, 

wdiCf, with muslip* gesture and grimace, was telling in French, that 
(he English were acting against tlie laws of nations in thus cutting 
down so beautiful a forest as tbc said Hoiii dr Bovloffiir, Six 
stand repeated the soldier, continuing to liack with all his might 
at the young tree which he had almost cut dowp with his sabre. 
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Tlie v(‘ry j-aiue aiiswia* was strongly expressed in the counteliancc 
td tiie Judge, lo tl»e petition of the unhappy Turk, who, had he been 
in the desert of Afrii a, luiglit just as well have asked merely for 
the ocean, as, in a Maltese eourl, to have supplicated for mercy. 
i‘or some time the Judge sat in awful silence — then whispered a 
few words to his colleagues — again all was silent : at last, when 
some little forms had been observed, the Chief Judge proiloiinccd 
a sentence on^thc prisoner, which he might just as well have done 
without liis, having endured tlie pain and anxiety of a long trial. It 
is hardly worth while meiftioning tlie sentence; for, of course, it 
was that the Turco, bi’ing guilty of llic murder of the Maltese, was 
to he hanged hy the neck till he was dead ; every word of whudi 
s(!ntcnce was most ravenously devoured hy the audience : and the 
trial being now over, the prisoner was hin ricd away t( his dungeorr. 
while the <*rowd eagerly rnslu'd iido the hot sunshine an<l open 
air. 

A very eonsiderahh' lime elapsed het\\(M‘n the scntericc and tlie 
tlay lixed for excci!li<5U. XN'here tlu‘ prisoner was— x\hat were 
his leelings- - how he was led “ and how^ he far(ul -no one knew , 
and no one eared:’’ howawer, outlie Iasi day of his esisleiuas I 
haj)p('ned to he riding along Hirada Forni, wlnm I heard a bellow 
ing sort of a hlasl from a cow ’s horn, which I instantly kmnv to be 
the hignal (hat a fellow cia^aturc was going to the gallows. In any 
country in the world, the monotonons moan which ]>roceeds from 
this wild uncouth insliumenl would he lionsideiod as extremelv 
harsh and <lisagrei‘ahle; hut at [Malta, w lu re the ear has been eon 
staiitly a(’eustomed to goo<1 Italian musi<', and lo listen io nothing 
moi e discordant than i!h' !o\ely and Ion e-making notes ol’the guilar, 
tliis savage whoo{> was indeserihalily otfensive, particulaidy being 
aeeompanicd ljy the kuowletlge that it was tin? deatli-uiarcli, and 
the dirge of the murderer — ‘Mho kiiell, that summoned him to 
lieaven or to lielll” 

‘‘ As I rode towards Slrada Keale,rne principal street of ValcKa, 
down which the procession wa.s proceeding, a dismal blast from 
this horn was heard about every ten seconds ; and, as it sounded 
hmder and louder, it was evident the ]>roeessioii was approaeliiiig. 
At last, on coming to the corner of tlie street, 1 saw- the culprit ad- 
vancing on his (uneral c‘ar. The si reels on both sides weia? lined 
with spectators, ami every window was tilted with outstretched 
ligures and eagl^r fac(‘s. In the middle of Strada llcale, preceding 
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Itic prisoner, were three or four mules; wJiile several others were 
also begging in different parts of tlie town. These people, who 
belonged to some of the principal Maltese farnil*"‘s, were covered 
from head to foot, with long loose robes of while linen, a couple of 
holes being cut for their eyes. Their feet were bare, and to each 
ancle was affixed a chain of such weight and Icngtli, that it was as 
iiiuoli as they could do to drag one leg after tjie other. In the right 
hand they held a tin money-box, in the shape of a huitora, witli 
death’s head and bloody bones painted upon it. A sm«jll slit in this 
box received the copper contributions of the miiltiliulo ; and, as 
these mutes passed uiC in lioi*rid triumph, shaking the box every 
step they look (the rattling of llie money forming a sort of savage 
accompaniment to the deep clanking of their chains', they ha<l 
altogether a/i unearthly appeara’ncc, which certainly seemed less 
to belling to heaven than to hell ; however, the malefaelor now 
approached, and as soon as lie came up to the corner of iny street, 

I, loosening my rein, rode fora few moments at his sitle, attracted 
liy one of llie strangest seciics \\ hicii i think • have ever beheld. 
I’he man was hall sitting, half recliiiing, on a soi t of low, rattling, 
iron vehicle, of an indesci iliahle slia’pe, which raised iiis head 
little above the level of the people ; and liie very.monK ut 1 looked 
him in tlie face, much oi tSie secret isistory r)f what had [lassed since 
the day of his condemnation was as !egi!)ie in his countenance as 
if it had been written there. lU) had been existing in some dark 
place, for his complexion was blanc hed by absence iVoni light— he 
liad evidcnli’^ been badly fed, for there was famine in liis snnkeii 
features*— -Iiis nei ves v/Ci’e gom;, for lie was Ircmlding — ^his heahli 
had been materially iinp^aircd, cilion* by sidVering of body or minii, 
for the man was evidently extremely ill — and last, tlioiigli not least, 
Ibrsome mysterious reason, either from an expectation of obtain- 
ing mercy in this world or in the next, lie had evidently alijurcd his 
religion, for his dirty white turban was gone, and, very ill at his 
case, he sat, or rather reclined, in the clothes ol‘ a Christian ! 

The car on which he proceeded was surrounded by an immense 
number of priests, belonging to the differcnl chin ches of Valctta, 
and apparently to those also of all the rasdls and villages in the 
island. All angry feelings liad most com j>Ietely subsided ; in their 
minds, as well as in the minds of the people, liie day was one only 
of triumph and joy ; and, intoxicated with the spirit of religious en- 
thusiasm, the priests were evidently beside llicriisclves with joy at 
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having' succeeded in the miraculous conversion which they had 
effected. .Shouldering and pushing each other with all their 
strength, with outstretched arms, and earnest countenances, they 
were all, in different attitudes and voices, calling upon the malefac- 
tor to repeat the name of their own peculiar saint ; some behind 
him were trying to attract his notice by pulling his clothes, while 
those before him, by dyit of voice and gesture, were equally endea . 
vouring to catch his eye ; and such a confused cry bf “ Viva San 
Tommaso!”.“ Viva San Guiseppe!” “ V^iva .San Giovanni !” “ Viva 
San Paolo/!” I will not pretend to describe. It was, of course, im- 
possible for the wretch to comply with all their noisy demands : 
yet, poor fellow, he did his best ; and in a low faint voice, being 
dreadfully cxliausted by the jolting and shal<ing of the carriage, he 
repeated “ V^iv.a San Paolo !” «!vc.*(S.c., as he caught* the eye o! 
(he ditferent priests. He had evidently no rule in these exclama 
lions which he uttered, for f ol).scrved that the strong brawny 
shoul<lcred priests wlio got nearest to biin, often made him re- 
peat the name of their saints twice, before the little bandy-legged 
ones in the emihl get him lo rneutiou theirs oitec. As this 
strange eoneert proceeded, it was im])o.ssihlo lo help pitying tl>e 
poor culprit ; lor? if one had been travelling from one iii'ignifieent 
palace lo aoollier, to he so jolted and (ormenled both in body am! 
mind when one was ill, would by any of us have f>eeji termed 
4lreadrnlly disagrea!al»ic ; but for all tliis lo happen to a man just at 
llie very moan ui In; was going to l»r hangetl - at (hat ujoment of’.'dl 
others in which air, of us would «lesire to 1)0 left lo his own rcflee- 
(ions- :>.p})eare<! at the time to la* hard iiide(‘d. Afte< pas.sing 
under the great gati* and sulderraricmis exit eailcti Porta Real*,’ 
the proeessioji wound its way a«aoss the drawbridges, and aloii;> 
ihf) deep ditches, cVe., of (iie lortifseation, until coming out upon (li*- 
groat esplanade wiii* li lies he(we»;n X'aletia and I'loriana, an im 
mense crowd of {'.eople was sudd<mly seen wailing round the gal 
lows at the sight of wliieh I pulled up. The priests were now 
more eager than e\er in lieseecijing the criminal to call upon tlie 
mnne of their saint ; -the mutes, whose white robes in all directions 
were seen scattered .among the people, were evhlenlly shaking 
their boxes mon* vii h nilj (iian «‘ver, wliile among the crow d timre 
was a general liliiny of feet, whieb showed the intense anxiety oi 
their reelings. 

As the pi'oee'.*-vm slowly approached liie gailow'S, 1 could not 
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hear what \vas» going on ; hut in a very short time, from the dis- 
tance at winch 1 stood, I saw the man led up the ladder by the exe- 
cutioner, who continued always a step or two above him : the rope 
was round his neck, and resting loosely on the ciilprifs head, there 
was something like a round wooden plate, through a hole in the 
centre of which the rope passed. As soon as the poor creature 
got high up on the ladder, the vociferations ^of the priests suddenlv 
ceased ; for a few seconds a dead silence ensued, wlien all oJ‘ asud' 
den, t-iere was a simultaneous hurst or shriek of c.^claniation from 
priest- and populace, echoing and rc*4?choing the words Viva la 
( j'istianila !” which the man, ia a low tone of voice, had just In^as 
persi aded to utter. All cap^ waved — every human being seemed 
congratulating each otlicr on the didightfnl conversion ; and no 
person seen;ed to pay the slightest possible attention to (he poor 
wretch, who, willi ihe last syllable on Ijjs lips, had been pushed 
o!i (h(^ ladder, and was now calmly swinging in (lie air, the execii 
lioner slaniliiig on tlie loose wooden plate above his head, holdiri;< 
by the rope, and, wi(li many antics, stamping witii all his force to 
break (he neck, wltile the people, in groups, were alread v hendiu.; 
du‘ir steps lionunvards. Not wishing to encounter such a crowd, 

I turned my horse in another direction, and pa!4se<l a mirnher ot 
mules and asses heloiiging to many of (lie people w ho had come 
liDia (he most remote casals to see tlie execution. The animals 
were all standing half asleep, nodding tin ir heads hi the snn a 
(lerd of goats were as tpiietly grazing near the ram|Kirls ; and when 
I <'on(rast(’d the trampiillity w'hich those animals warre enjoying, whtli 
thescemft I had just witnessc<l, I could not help feeling that J had 
more cause than ^hrgil to exclaim — “N7r ros ifoit nthis 

in returning fi*om my ride I liad io cross the esjjlanadc, and as 
lliere was then no one at (he gallows, I rode close by i(. Th*. 
figme, which was still hanging;, was turning i*oiind very .slowly, as 
i( it wi're roasting hefoi’e the sun; (he neck was so completely dis 
jointed that (he head almost liung <l'Own wards, and as ! rode by it I 
was much struck in o!>scrviug that the longue was out ol the moulli 
half bitten oil a dreadful emhieni, thought I, of a renegade to his 
religion! Whether or not Ihe poor wreteli had been induced to 
litter his last exclamation, from a hollow promise that it would save 
his life, is a mystery wliu'h will probably never on this earth he 
explained to us; however, whatever was liis creed, it is impossible 
to deny that when he swpng from this world to ^ternity, he had bin 
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little reason to admire the practical part of a Iloniaii Catholic’s 
mercy, however unanswerably its theory might have been ex- 
plained to him. 

As soon as I got to V alctfa, I put up my horse, and, strolling 
about the streets, soon found myself in the immense church of St. 
John, which, in point of size and magniliccncc, is only second in 
the world to St. Peter’s, at Kome. The congregation was almost 
exclusi,vcly composed of the people who had attended the execu- 
tion, and rpiantities of men, as well as women, shrouded in their 
black silk faldcltes, were listening to a tall, strong-looking Capuchin 
friar, who, with great emphasis, was preaching from a high pulpit, 
placed at a projecting angle of one of li»c many chapels which 
ramillcd from the aisle or great bodv of (he church. He was a 
remarkably handsome man, of about thirty, and tbongli bis face 
was pale, or rather brown, yet his eye and features were strikingly 
vivid and intellectual ; a rim or hand of jet-hlack hair encircled his 
head, llie rest of his hair hy a double tonsure having been shaved 
at the topaud from ear to car; his throat was completely uncovered, 
and as he suddenly turned from one part of his congregation 
to another, his earnest attitudes W(n-c very Ixxautifiil. His brown 
sackcloth cowl hung in folds over his shoulders, and the loose 
nogligciit inanucr in whicii a cloak of the same coarse material 
hung upon his body, being apparently merely kept together by the 
white rope, or whip of knots, which encircled iiis waist, displayed a 
series of lines which any painter might well have copied; indeed, 
the whole dress of the Capuchins has been admirably well 
imagined, and above all others is it ealciilalcd to impress upon the 
mind of the s])rctator that its w earer is a man doomed to abstinence 
and mortilication, seeking no enjoyment on this side of the grave, 
and never lowering his eyes from heaven, but fervently to ex- 
claim — 


Vain ponip aiul glory of flic world, 1 liato jc ! ’ 

The subject of the sermon w as, of course, the execution which we 
bad all witnessed. The hard-hearted infidelity of the Turks was 
very richly painted and described, and the crime which they had just 
seen expiated was clearly proved to be the effect, and the natural 
effect, of a Mahometan’s anger. The happy conversion of the infidel 
then became a subject which was listenetl to w'ith tlie most 
remarkable stillness, and every eye was riveted upon the mouth of 
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Ooj Capucbin, as lie miinilely detailed (lie triinii|)li and the eoiiqiiest 
which liad been made ol* the slieop which had (hat day, before their 
eyes, lieen added to the flock. He llnm explained, or endeavoured 
to exx plain (loi* it was no very easy task), that the money which had 
that mojiiing been collected for the purchase of masses proved to 
he just snlliciciit to pnrily the soul of the departed sinner; hut this, 
he very cl(Mjuonl!y tlcmoiistra(e«l, was only jo he elVeetod thron}!,li 
the nuHliatioii of one whose imaj^e naihal to the cross was iictnally 
enacted in the pulpit on his rii^ht hand. After expatic^tiiif*; on thi?» 
subject at considcrahle leiigtli, workingTiimsclf and his hearers into 
a state of very great exeitement, with both his arms stretcljcd out, 
with liis eyes uplifted, he most fei venlly addressed the lignre, ex 
claiming in a most cmpliaih; tone of voice — “AV/ av/o raro Sitfitorr ! 
.V/ / ” Ovc. The elVeot which was instantly j>rodiiced in the hearts 
id his hearers was xery i vithmt, and the liin'. melodious voit‘e, 
toc,ether w ith the strong, nervous, muscadar aJlitnde of the pixMcInn , 
contrasted with (he drooping, exhausted, lilcless image above liim, 
woulil have worked its etlect upon tlic mind of any Christian 
speirtator. 

As soon as the sctmon was oven*, (he congregation dispensed 
Tiic day ended in universal joy dud festivity; ni> jevengedul reeol 
leetions — no unkind feelings were eutei laimal towards him who had 
been the principal actor of that day; on tiie contrary, the iMaltes'* 
seemed rather to fec^l, that it was to iiim (hey vyere cspt^cially in 
dehted for the ploasiiralilc pei ioiiUiaicc*s they had witnessed, and 
tlms - 


' Jii pr.n lTuI nc.ynjiiriK i iL;\\n tin- sun's .Iv^rlinin,; in; 


Sf^HKANCKiNHAH; OJ!, IIIIl S!:1H>[:NTS HATH. 


Timl had glulcd along so agiee.ihly ever since my arrival at 
l.angeu-Seliwalbach, my ho<ly bad enjoyed such perpetual motion, 
my mind such absolute rest, that I had almost lorgottou, though my 
holiday was nearly over, I had not yet icached the intended uar 
plus ultra of my travels - namely, Sehlangenhad, or (he vSerpents’ 
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Hath. ()« tlw spiiv of llie moment, llicrefore, 1 ordered a car 
riagc; and, with my wallet lying by my side, having bidden adieu to 
a siinj3lc-licarted village, which, for the short remainder of my days, 
( believe, I shall remember with regard, I continued for some time 
gradually to ascend its eastern boundary, until I arrived nearly at 
the summit or pinnacle of (he Tauniis hills. TJic view from (his 
point waS' very extensive indeed, and the park-like appearance ol 
the wlrjlc of the lofty region or upper story of Nassau formed a 
prospect at <oiicc noble and pleasing. The Laiigeii-Schwalbaclt 
band of wind-instruments was playing deep beneath me in the 
valley, but hidden by the fog, its sound was so driven about by the 
wind, that had [ not recognized the tunes t but faintly heard, 
I should not have been aide to determine from what point of the 
compass they proceeded. Sometimes tin y seemed to i^isc, like the 
mist, from one valley — sometimes from ano(hcr — occasionally I 
fancied they were like the hurricane, sweej)ing across the surface ol 
the country, and once I could almost have declared that the ^Eolian 
band was calmly seated al)ove me in the air. 

The numberless ravines which intersect Nassau were not dis- 
cernible from the spot where my carriage had halted, and Langen- 
Schwalbach was iSo muflled in its peaceful retreat, tliat a strangei 
could scarcely have guessed it existed. 

Irom this elevated point the Taiinus hills began gradually to fall 
towards NViesbaden and Vh'aiikfort; but a branch road, suddenly 
turning to the right, rapidly descended, or rather meandered down 
a long, rocky, narrow ravine, clothed with beech and oak-trees to 
its snriimit. 

W itli a wheel of the carriage dragged, as I glided fast down this 
romantic valley, the scenery, compared witli what I had just left, 
was on a very coiilined, contracted scale — in short, nothing was to 
be seen but a trickling stream ruuuiug down the grassy bottom ol 
a valley, and hills which appeared to environ it on both sides ; be- 
sides this, the road writhed and bent so continually, that I could sel- 
dom see a quarter of a mile of it at once. 

After descending about ihrec-cpiartcrs of a league, I came to a 
new turn, and here Schi^an(;enrai>, the SKfu*ENTs’ Bath, dressed in 
its magic mantle ol tranquillity, suddenly appeared not only before, 
hut within less than a hundi*ed yards of me. 

I his secluded spot, to which such a number of people annually 
retreat, <M)nsis(s of notliing but an immense old building, or Bad- 
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llaus,” a new one, with two or three litHc mills, which, led, as it 
\v{‘re, hy the crumbs that lall IVoiii llic rich man’s lahle, are turned 
by the famous spring of water, after line, fiishionahle ladies have 
<lone washing themselves in it. 

VVIien the carriage stopped, ray ^lr^^ impresr.oii (which hut too 
noltcii, J regret to say, has been an erroneous ouej was not in favour 
61 the place; (or, tijough its colours were c^r<ainIy \ery beautiful, 
yet, from being so completely surrounded by bills, it^eemed fi) wear 
some of the features ofaj)rison; and, when, my \elficlc driving 
away, I w^as lo st left by myself, 1 felt for a moment that the little 
band of music, w hicli was playing upon the terrace above my head, 
was not (piile competent to enliven tlie scene. However, alte^* I 
had walked in various directions about tliis secpicsU'red spot, suJli 
cieiitly not only to become ac<jiiainted with its /oeo/e, hut to discover 
that it possessed a number of modest beauties, completely veiled 
from the passing gaze of the stranger, i wont to tlie old Had-Slaiis,” 
to obtain rooms from tlie hatli-mas/c!* (appointed hy the Duke); 
w lio has charge of both these groat establishments. 

I found the little man seafed in his oflice, in tlie agony of ealcu 
laling upon a slate the amount of seven times nine; perceiving, 
however, tliat iiistoad of multiplying tlie two ligures together, lui 
had reared up a ladder of seven nines, which he was slowly as- 
cending, step by step, I felt quite unwilling to interrupt hirn; and 
a» his wafe appeared to he gifted with all or many of tlie little aliilities 
III W'hieh he might liave been delieieiit, I gladly availed myself ol 
her olfor.to show me over the two buildings, in order that I niiglH 
^elecT some apartments. 

The old ‘‘Had-Haus,” and Hotel dc Nassau, which, being united 
together, form one of the tw o great buildings I Jiave mentioned, 
arc situated on the side of the hill close to the macadamized road 
which leads to Mainz; and to give some idea of tlie gigantic scale' 
on which these sorts of German bathing establishments are con - 
structed, I will state, that in this rambling “Had-!laus” I counted 
I 1-1 windows, and that, without ever twice going over the same 
ground, I foum\ the passages measured lOl) paces, or, as nearly as 
possible, a quarter of a mile ! 

Below this immense barrack, and on the opposite side of the road., 
is tlic new “ Bad-Haus,” or bathing house, pleasantly situated in a 
shrubbery. This building (which contains 172 windows) is of a 
modern construction, and straddling across the bottom of the valley, 
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UlC c;clel>ra/rd wbicli rises milk-warm from the rock, after 

supplying Ujc ballis on the lower story, runs from beneath it. No 
sooner, however, does the lliiid escape from the building, than a 
group of poor washerwomen, standing up to their knees on a sliect, 
which is stretched upon the ground, humbly make use of it before 
it has time to get to the two little mills which are patiently waiting ^ 
for it about a couple of*hiindred yards below. 

After having passed, in the two establishments, an immense 
number of tootus, each furnished by the Duke with white window- 
curtains, a walnut-ti*ec bed with bedding, a chestnut-tree table, an 
elastic spi ing sofa, and three or four walnut-tree cliairs, the price 
of each room (on aii^avcragc from lOr/. to 2s. a-day) being painted 
on the door, I coinpliiiicnted tlie good, or, to give her her propei* 
title, the “bad” lady wlio attended me, oiilho plain, butiiseful order 
in which they appeared; in return lor wiilch she veuy obligingly 
olfcred to show me the source of flic I’amous waba*, for the sake oi 
which two suc li enormous establishments had been erected. 

In th(^ history of the little duchy ol*?Nassau, the discover) of this 
spring foi'iHS a story full of innoecnce and sim[>licity; Once upon a. 
time there was a heifer, with which everything in nature secnual to 
disagree. The jhore she ate, the thinner she grew— -tlie more 
her mother licked her Jiide, (he rouglier and the more staring 
was hereout. Not a lly in the forest would bite lior — never was 
she seen to <‘liew the cud, hut hide-bound, and melancboly, bei 
hips seemed actually to be protruding from her skin. What was 

the matter with hei- no one knew -- what could (Mire hei* no out' 

1 

could divine;- in slioi't, desei tcd by Ium- master and her species, she 
was, as the faculty would term it, “given over.” 

Ilia few- weeks, howc\er, sln^ suddenly re-appeared among (lu^ 
herd, w^ith ribs covcimmI w itli Ih'sh — eyes like a deer — skin sleek as 
a mole’s — breath sw(?etly smelling of milk — saliva hanging in ring 
lets from her jaw ! Every day seenu^d to re-establish her healtli ; 
and the phenomenon was so striking, that the herdsman, feeling 
induced to watch her, discoveiM'd that regularly every evening she 
wormed her way, in .‘^eeret, into the forest, until she reached an 
imknowu spring of water, from which, having refreshed herself, 
slic quietly returned to the valley. 

The trilling circiiinstanee, scarcely known, w as almost lorgotteii 
by the peasant, when a young ISassaii lady began decidedly to show 
exactly the same iftcomprebensible symptoms as tlic lieifer. iMotberj, 
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sisters, frieiuls, father, all tried to cure her, but in vain; and (he 
physician had actually 

“ Taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 

Despairing of* his fee to-morrow,” 

when the herdsman, liappening to hear of her ease, prevailed npoii 

her, at last, to try the heifer’s secret remedy — she did so; and, in 

a vci y short thne, to the utter astonishment of her friends, she 

became one of l!ie stoutest and roundest young •woii^icu in the 

duchv. * • 

1/ 

What had suddenly cured one sick lady was soon deemed a pro- 
per prescription lor others, and alt cases mectiu!? with success, the 
spring, gradually rising into notice, received its name from a cir- 
cumstance vjiich I shall shortly explain. In the meanwhile, 1 will 
observe, that even to this day horses .arc hronghl hy (he peasants 
to be bathed, and I have good authority for believing, that in cases 
of slight consumption of (he lungs (n disorder common enough 
among horses), the animal reco\oi s his llesli with surprising raj)i- 
dity — nay, I have seen even the pigs bathed, though 1 must own 
that appeared to have no other disorder e\»‘C’pt hunger. Hut 
to return to the “bail” lady. 

After following her through a labyrinth of p.assagcs (one of which 
not only leant sideways, but had an ascent like a hill), she at last 
unlocked a doo?-, which was no sooner opened, than 1 saw glide 
along the lloor close by me a couple of small serpents '. As the lady 
was talking very earnestly at the time, 1 merely llinehcd aside as 
they passed, without making any observation ; but after 1 had crossed 
a small garden, she pointed to a dooi’ which she said w;is that of 
the source, and while she stopped to sjieak to one of the servants, 
] advanced alone, and opening the gate, saw beneath me a sort of 
brunnen with three serpents about (he size of vipcr.s swimming 
about ill it! Unable to contain my surprise, I made a signal to the 
lady with my staff, and as she hurried towards me, I still pointed to 
the reptiles, as if to know why in the name of /lisciilapius they 
were allowed thus to contaminate the source of the baths? 

In the calmest manner possible, my conductress (who seemed 
perfectly to comprehend my sensations) I'Cplied, eoulraire, 

eV.s7 cc qui flo/i/ie fiiidlitt' ft res runx 

The iiuantity of these reptiles, or Schlaugcu, that exi.sl in the 
woods suiTOunding the spring is very great; :uyl (hey of course 
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iiave given iheir name to the place. When full grown they arc 
about li\c feet long, and in hot weather are constantly seen glid- 
ing ac ross the paths, or iiistling under the dead leaves ol the 
forest. 

As soon as the lady had shown me Ihe whole establishment, she. 
strongly recommended me to take up my abode in the old Had 
Mans;” however, on my first arrival, in crossing the promenade in 
front of' it, I had caught a glimpse of some talkative old ladies, 
whose tongues' and knitting needles seemed to be racing against 
each other, wbieb made it Very advisable to decline the polite iiivi 
tatioii; and 1 accordingly selected apartments at one extremity ol 
llie new Had-Haiis, my windows on the north looking into tin 
shrubbery, those on the east upon the two little water-mills, rovolv 
mg in the green lonely valley of Schlaiigen.bad. 

'flic cell of the hermit can hardly he more peacelid than tins 
vihode: it is true it was not only comj)lcLeiy inhabited ( there 
being no more rooms uiiorcaipied but it was teeming with people^ 
many of whom are known in the great v%orId. f"or instance, aiiiong 
Its inmates were the Princess Homanow, first wife ol the late 
^hand Duke (.'oiistan/iiie of Hussia — the Duke ol Saxe-iadjurg- 
tin* Prinee of JJopse ISomhurg (wdiose brother, the late DaudgraviN 
married ilici I^riru css {'^lizahelli of England ; — a l^russiaa Minister 
from Herliii, and occasionally the Princess Iloyal ol Prussia, mar - 
l ied to the son of King Frederic W illiani. TSo pari ol the hnildin;, 
was exclusivity occupied by these royal guests, hut paying lor theii 
lOvnns no more than the pric’cs marked iipoii llic doors, the\ as 
cended the same staircase and walked along the same passage.^ 
with the humblest inmates of the place. Yet within the narrow 
dominion of their own chamber, visiters were received with evers 
attention due to form and etiquette. The silence and apjaareni 
solitude which r<*igned, liowevcr, in this new ‘MJad-l Ians'’ was to 
me always a subject of astonishment and admiration. Sometimes a 
person would he seen carefully locking Ins door, and then, with the 
key ill his pocket, cjuietiy stealing along the passage: at other times, 
a lady might he caught c^!i lip-locs softly ascending tlie stairs ; but 
neither ste|)s nor voices were to be licard; and lar Irom witiies 
sing anything like ostentation, it seemed to me that cont:caImciU 
was rather the order of the day. As soon as it grew dark, a single 
wick Hoating in a small glass lamp, open at the top, was placed at 
5'acli great erd ranee door ; and another at each extremity of the 
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iong passages ^pto which the rooms on each lloor communicatoii, 
giving the visiters just light enough to avoid running against the 
walls : in obscure weather, there was also a lamp here and there 
in the shrubbery, but as long as the pale moon shone in the 
heavens, its lovely light was deemed suificient. 

A table d’h6te dinner, at a florin for each person, was daily pre- 
pared, for all, or any, who might choose to attend it; and for 
about the satAe price, a dinner with knives, forks, table-cloth, 
napkins, 6ic., w’ould be forwarded to any guest who, Tike^myself, was 
fond of the luxury of solitude: coffee aAd tea were cheap in pro- 
portion. 

1 have dwelt long upon these apparently trifling details, because, 
humble as they may sound, 1 conceive that they contain a very im- 
portant moral. How many of our country people are always rav- 
ing about the cheapness of the (’ontinent, and how’ many every year 
break up (heir establishments in England to go in search of it : 
yet, if we had but sense, or rather courage enough to live at 
home as economically atul a.s nationally as princes and people of 
all ranks live thronghont the rest of Europe', how' unnee<;s.sarj 
would he the sacrilice, and how much real happiness would he tin; 
result ! , 

The baths at Sclilangenbad are the most harmless and delicious 
luxuries of the sort I have ever enjoyed ; and I really rpiitc looked 
forward to the morning for the pleasure with which I paid my ad- 
ilresses to t'd.s delightliil element. The dlix't t!io waliu* produces 
on (he skin is very singular; it is about as wann as milk, bntinllnitely 
.softer: anti after di|)ping the hand into it, if the thumh be I'libbc'd 
against the lingers, it is said by many to resemble satin. Never 
ilieless, whatever may be its sensation, when the leader reflects 
that people not only <‘oiue to ihest; baths from llnssia, hiU that 
(!ic water in stone bottles, merely as a eosinelit;, is sent to St. I’elcrs 
iinrg and oilier di.stant parts of Europe, he will admit that it must 
1)6 soft indeed to have gained for ilselfsuch an extraordinary ilegree 
of celebrity : for there is no town at Schlangenhad, not even a 
village — nothing therefore but the real or fancied eharni of the 
water could attmet people into a little seipiestercd valley, which 
in every sense of the word is out of sight of the civilized world ; 
;md yet 1 must say, that I never remember to have existed in a 
place which possessed such fascinating beauties; besides which 
I to say nothing of breathing pure, dry air ', it is np small pleasure 
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to live in a skin which puts all people in good htuqour — at least, 
with themselves. But besides the cosmetic charms of this water, 
it is declared to possess virtues of more substantial value : it is said 
to tranquillize the nerves, to soothe all inflammation ; and from 
this latter property, the cures of consumption which are reported 
to have been eflected, among human beings and cattle, may have 
proceeded. Yet whatever yond elfeet the water may have upon 
this insidious disorder, its first operation most certa'mly must be to 
neutralize the imd cITcct of the climate, which to consumptive pa- 
tients must 'decidedly l)e a vc^’y severe trial, for delightful as it is to 
people in robust health, yet the keenness of the mountain air, to- 
gether with the sudden alternations of temperature to which the 
valley of Schlangcubad is exposed, must, 1 think, be anything but 
a remedy (dr weak lungs. 

The ed’ect produced upon the skin, by lying about twenty minutes 
in the bath, 1 one day happened to overhear a short, fat Frenchman 
describe to his friend in the following words — “ 

CVS Indus OH (IvidvHf ahstdmiivHl (ttiiviti i Hx dv sot-mhav !" 1 cannot 
exactly corroborate this tfallic statement, yet 1 must admit that 
limbs, even old ones, gradually do appear as il they were converte<l 
into wliite marble. The skin assumes a sort of glittering, phos- 
phoric brightness, resembling very much white objects, which, 
having been throw n ovcrboai d, in calm weather within the tropics, 
many of my readers have probably watched sinking in the ocean, 
which seems to blanch and illuminate them as they descend. The 
efTcct is very extraordinary, and I know not how' to account for it, 
unless it be produced by some prismatic refraction, eairscd by the 
peculiar particles w ith w Inch the fluid is impregnated. 

The Schlai!genl)ad watei- contains the muriates and carbonates of 
lime, soda, and magnesia, witii a slight excess of carbonic acid 
which holds the earlionates in solution. The celcbi-ated embellish- 
ment which it produces on the skin is, in my opinion, a sort of 
corrosion, which removes tati, or any other artificial covering that 
the surface may have attained from exposure and ill-treatment by 
the sun and wind. In sliort the body is cleaned by it, just as a 
kitchen-maid scours her copper saucepan ; and , the efl’ect being 
evident, ladies modestly approach it from the most distant parts of 
Fairope. I am by no means certain, however, that they receive 
any permanent benefit; indeed, on the contrary, I should think that 
their skins would eventually become, if anything, coarser, from the 
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rcnioviil of a slight veil or eovering, intended by Ndtnre as a pro- 
te-etion to the cuticle. 

Hut whether this water be perinaiunitly henedcial to ladies «»r 
not, the softness it gives to the whole body is (|nite delightful; and 
with two elements, air and water, in perfection, I found that I grew 
every hour more and more attached to the piuce. 

On the cellar-floor, or lower story of my abode ( “ the !Sew 
Had-Ilaiis”), t^here the baths are situated, there lived an ojd man 
and his wife, whose duty it was to prepare the batlis,^ and to give 
towels, &c. I do not know whether ihfi Schlangenbatl waters cor- 
rode the temper as well as the skin, yet, certainly, this old couple 
appeared to me to be conlinually quarrelling; and every little Irille 
I required for my bath, though given to me with the gia*atest good - 
will, secinedoto form a sulqoct of jealous dispute between this su!)- 
lerranean pair. The old woman, however, iuvarial)ly got the best 
of the argument, — a triumph which I suspect proceeded more from 
her physical than moral powers : in short, as is occasionally the 
case, the old gentleman was afraid of his companion; and I obsor\ed 
that his attitude, as he argued, very much resembled that of a eat 
in a corner, when spitting in the face of a terrier dog. I'iuditig 
that they did not work happily together, I always managed to pi-e- 
vent both of them coming to meat once. The old woman, how- 
ever, insisted on preparing my bath ; and, with a great pole in one 
hand, stirring up the wafer — a ihermometm- in the other, ami a 
pair of spectacles blinded wilii steam on her nose, she very gooil 
naturcdly brought the temperature of the water to the proper d<' 
trree. which is said to he 27 of Heaumnr. 

After I had had my hij)^, tlie old wife being out of the way, I 
one day paitl a visit of eomplimeut to !icr busbaiid, wlio had shown, 
hv many little attempted attentions, that he was, h.-.d he dared, as 
anxious as his partnei- to serve me. W ith great delight, he showetl 
me several bottles full of serpents; and then, opening a wooden 
box, he took out, as a llsherwoiuan would handle cels, some very 
long ones — one of which ( first looking over his shoulder to sec 
that a certain personage was away) he put upon a line, which she 
had stretched across the room for drying clothes. In order, 1 
suppose, to demonstrate to me that the reptile was harndcss, he 
took it off the rope, along which it w as moving very quickly ; and, 
without submitting his project for my approbation, he suddenly 
placed it on my breast, along which it crawled, lyitil, stretching its 
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long neck with half its body into the air, it held on, in a most sin- 
gular manner, by a single fold in the cloth, which, by a sort of 
contortion of the vertebra*, it (irmly grasped. 

'Che old man, apparently highly satisfied with this first act of 
his entcrlainmcnl, gravely proceeded to show living serpents of 
all colours and sizes,- — stuffed serpents, and serpents’ skins, — all of 
wluch seemed very proper hobbies, to amuse the long winter even- 
ings oj" the aged servant of Schlangenbad, or the Serpents’ Hath. 

At last, howdver, the fellow’s dry, blanched, wrinkled face began 
to smile. (Irinning, as he Sldwly mounted on a chair, he took from 
a high shelf a broad-mouthed, w’liitc glass bottle, and then, in a 
sort of savage ecstasy, pronouncing the word “Haromet!” he placed 
il in my hands. 

The bottle was about half full of dirty water — a few dead flies 
and crumbs of bread were at the bottom — and near the lop there 
was a small piece of thin wood which went about half across the 
phial. (!|)on this slender .scaflolding, its fi.shy eyes staring up 
wards at a piece of coarse linen, \\hi«di, being tied vouml the mouth, 
served a.s a cork — the siirivclled skin of its under-jaw moving ai 
«;very sweltering breath \vhi(;h it took — there sat a large, speckled, 
living toad ! 

Like Sterne’s oa)>live, he had not by his side '•* a bundle of sticks, 
ootciicd with all the dismal days and nights he had passed there 
yet tlieir sum total was as chau ly *‘\p( esscd in the unhealthy eolom 
of the poor creature's .skin; and certainly, in my lifetime, I never 
had seen what might tndy he called — a sick toad. 

It was quite impossible to help pitying any living being, con- 
lined by itself in so miserable a dutigcojt^ However, the old man’s 
eyes wi!re heaming with pride and delight at what he conceived to 
he his own ingenuity — and exclaiming “ Schones Welter!” (fine 
weatlicr! ' he pointed to the wood-w-ork on which the poor crea- 
ture was sitting — and tlien fic cxiiftingly explained that, so soon 
as il should be going to rain, the toad would gel down into the. 
water. “ Bauomet;” repealed the old fellow, grinning from car to 
car, as, mounting on the chair, he replaced his prisoner on the 
shelf. 

JMy first impression was, “ voitlc ijvi coiitr" to buy this baro- 
meter, — carry its poor captive to the largest marsh I could find, — 
.uid then, breaking tlie bottle into shivers, to give him, what toads 
appreciate better than mankind — liberty ; but, on reflecting a mo ■ 
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iJionf, I fell *|uile sure that ihe old liujuisilor wouKi soon procure 
uiolher subject for torture; anti, as with toads as with ourselves, 
“ /r jnenury jHts (jtd t tliouglit it better that this poor 

imprisoned creature, to a certain degree accustomed to liis misery, 
sboiild exist in it, than that a fresh toad should suifer : — it also oc- 
curred to me, that if I should dare to purchase ins rude instrument, 
(he ingenious, unfeeling old wretch of a philosoplser might )>e en- 
4*011 raged to innke others for sale. 

Tlie old l)ath, or bad’’ man, liad vipers’ nests, llieir eggs, and 
many otlier (.'alihan curiosities, which* iTe was desirous to show me; 
hut having seen quite enough for one morning’s visit, and besides, 
heal ing liis wife’s tongue coming along the subterranean passage, I 
ielt him — her — toad — reptiles, \c., to Iret away their existence, 
while i rose, into far brighter regions above them. 

After ascending a couple of llights of stairs, I strolled for some 
time o\i Ihe little parade, which is close to the entrance of the old 
IJad-I Ians hut the hciiciuvs being all munipied by people listening 
to ilu' hand of iniisie, and hesi<fe>, not lilving (lie artificial passages 
of hedges cut, w ithout metaphor, to tlie quick, I hade adieu to llie 
. eeiic; and, entering the groat forest, with which the lulls in every 
direction were idothed to their summits, 5 asceijd^al a steiqi, broad 
road (across wlfudi a 4^ouph^ I'f scdilangens glid<;d close by me), un- 
til ! came to a hut, from which there is a very pleasing home view 
of the little ^ alley of Sclilaugenhad. It is ci'rtainly a most romantic 
spot, ami that it had appeared so to others was evident, from a 
marble pillar and inscription which stood on tlie i^dge of a preci- 
pice hefoicme. The tale it commemorated is simply beautiful. The 
('ouut de (Urunne, the Dutch Amhassadoi* at b'raiikfoi t, having, in 
the healthy autumn of his life, come to Sclilaiigenbad, with his 
young wife, was so Ciichaiited witli tiie loveliness of the country, 
tlie mildness of the aii*, and the exquisite softness of the w ater, that, 
quite unable to contain himself, on a blac^k marble column he caused 
to bo sculptured, as emblems of himself and his companion, two 
crested schlangcns, eating leaves (apparently a salad) out of the 
same howl — with the following pathetic inscription : — 
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Ia“a\ iiig tills ((uict sentimcnla! howor, and dcscondin[? the hill, 1 
entered the great pile of buildings of the old Had-Haus, or iNas- 
saiier-llof, and as 1 was advancing along one of its endless pas- 
sages, J pass(!d an open door, from which a Imsy hum proceeded 
which clearly jiroclainu'd it to he a school. ]\Iy grave ;Mcntor-like 
figure was no sooner observed silently standing at its portal, than 
its master, a short, slight, hectic -looking lad, scarcely twenty, 
seemed to feel an nnaccounlahle desire to form my acipiainiance. 
Hegging me to enter his small literary dominion, he very modestly 
reipiested leave to ho permitted to explain to mo the nature of the 
studies he was imparting to his subjects; the little creatures, from 
their benches, looking at me all the time with tlic same sort of fear 
with which mice look into the face of a bull-dog, or frogs at the 
terrific bill and outline of a stork. 

Having, by a slight inclination, accepted this ofl'er, tlic young 
Dominie commenced by slating that all the ciiildren in IVassau are 
ohi'nfiul, by order of the Duke, to go to school, from six to fourteen 
years of age; — that the parents of a child, who has intentionally 
missed, qrc forcctl to pay two kreuzers the first time, four the 
second, six the third, and thaLif they are too poor to pay these 
lines, they are obliged to work them out in hard labour, or arc 
otherwise punished for their children’s neglect; — that the inhabi- 
tants of each village pay the schoolmaster among themselves, in 
jiroportions, varying according to their means, but that the Duke 
prescribes what the children are to learn — namely, religion, sing- 
ing, reading, writing. Scripture history, the (Jerman language, 
natural history, geography, and accounts; — and that the mode of 
imparting this education is grounded upon the system of I’eslalozzi. 

This introductory explanation being concluded, the young mastei 
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now displayed lo ino spcciinons of liis sdiolars’ wj-itintj — .sitowod 
me llieir slales covered with sums in the lii'st rules of arithmetio 
and then calling up several girls and boys, lie placed his wand i i 
the liaud of each trembling little urchin, who one by one was 
desired to point out upon maps, which liirng against the walls, th<! 
great oceans, seas, mountains, and capitals ofour globe. Having 
expressed my unqualilied approbation of the zeal and attention with 
\Vhich this exC|f;llent young man had evidently been labouring, at 
the arduous, “ never-ending, .still beginning” dutie.s cil’his lifet I W'a.s 
about to depar’t, when, as a last favour, he anxiously ifllreated me 
to hear his children, for one moment, sing; and sliiking the tal.de 
with his W'and, it instantly, as if it had been a tuning fork, called 
them to attention — at a second blow on the table, they pu.shed asule 
their slates and books — at a third, opening their eyes as wide as 
they could, they inllated their tiny lungs brinifull--and at a 
fourth blow, iu full cry, they all opened, to my no small aslonish- 
inent, mouths which, in blackness of insitle, exactly resembled a 
pack of King (Miarles’s spaniels: had the children been drinking 
ink, their tongues and palates could not have l)eea darker; and 
though, accompanied by their master, the psalm they were singing 
was simply beautiful, and though their infantine voices streaming 
along the eudie.ss passages produced a reverberation which w'as ex- 
ceedingly ])leasiug, yet there was something so irresistibly comic in 
their appearance, that any countenance but my own w'ould have 
s)niled. 

The cause of the odd-looking phenomenon suddenly occurred to 
me, — having, in the morning, observed several peasants, wdiose 
ti’owsei’s at tlic knees were stained perfectly black, by their having 
knelt down to pick bilberries, which grow on the forest-covered 
hills of Nassau in the greatest profusion. The children had evi- 
dently been grazing on the same ground, and as soon as the idea 
occurred, I observed by tbeir little black lingei's that my solution of 
(he dark problem was correct. 

llcturning to my residence, the ISew Had-lfaus, the sun, though 
much less weary than myself, having sunk to rest, 1 sat alone lor 
some time in on^ of the bowers ol the shrubbery belonging to tlie 
building. Occasionally a human figure, scarcely %isible from tiie 
deep shatle of the trees, glided slowly by me, but whether that of a 
prince or a peasant 1 neither knew nor cared. What interested me 
infinitely more, was to observe the lirc-fli(;s, which, with small Ian- 
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terns in their tails, were either soaring close above me, or sparkling 
among the hushes. The bright emerald green light which they pos- 
sessed was lovely beyond description, yet apparently they had only 
received permission to display it so long as they remained on the 
wing — and as two young ones, gliding before me, rested for a mo- 
ment on a rose-leaf, at my side, the instant they closed their wings, 
they were left together in total darkness. Some (probably old 
onesj steadily sailing, passed me, as if on business^ while others, 
dancing in the' air, had evidently no ohjeet except pleasure; yet, 
whether Hying in a circle in a lino, each little creature, as it pro- 
ceeded, gaily illuminated its own way, and like a pure, cheerful, 
well-conditioned mind, it also shed a trilling lustre on whatever it 
approached. 

As I sat here alone in the dark, I enaid not drive from my mind 
Ihe inicrc.^ling piLinrt‘ ■ liad jsi.st hecJi w itnessing in the liule village 
school of Scdilangcnbad. 

We ai*e ail in Kngland so devotedly at (ached to that odd, easily 
pronounced, but ditlieuli to 1)0 dolined w ord — liberty, that there is, 
piM’haps, nothing we should all at once set our hacks, our faces, and 
our heads against moi e, than a national compulsatory system of 
cdm^atioii, similar to lliat proscril>ed in jNassaii ; and yet, if law has 
iIm* |)owei‘ to ])unis]) crime, there seems at (irst to exist no very 
strong reason why it slioiild not also bo permitted, by education, to 
pK'veiit it. livery respectable parent in our country will bo reatly 
to admit, that the most ctn*taiu recipe for making his son a nseful, a 
happy, am! a valuable member of society, is carefully to attend to 
Ihe cidtivalion of his mind. Wc all believe that good seeds can be 
sow n there, that had ones can he ccvidicated — that ignoi*ance leads 
a c hild to ci roi* and crime —that his mental darkness, like a town, 
can he illuminated- -that the judgment (his only weapon against his 
passions} c an, like (lie blacksmitirs ariri, by use, be strengthened ; 
and if il h<^ thus universally admitted that education is one of the 
most valuable pi opci ties a rational being can bequeath to his own 
cdiild, it would scej)i to follow that a paroutal government might 
c laim (at least before Heaven; nearly as much right to sentence a 
child to cdimation, as a criminal to the gallows. N<r3verthcless, as a 
curious example of the ditrereace in national taste, it may be ob- 
served, that though in England judges and juries can anywhere be 
louud to condemn llie body, tiiey would everywhere be observed to 
shrink at the viiy idea of chastening the mind ; they see no moiat 
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or r{!lij^ioiisi ohjoclion (o iiuprisou the lormor, biU (Ii y all agree tha( 
it would be a political ofleiice to liberate the latter Although our 
poor-laws oblige every parish to feed, house, and clothe its oflC- 
spring, yet in England it is thought wrong to enforce any national 
provision for the mind, and yet the Duke of Nassau might argue, 
that in a civilized comiminity childriMi have no more natural r'ujht 
U) be brought up ignorant than naked ; in short, that if the mildest 
government be* justified in forcing a man, for*dcoency’s sake, to en- 
velop his body, it might equally claim the power eff obliging him, 
for the welfare, prosperity, ami advaliecment of the community— 
to develop his miml. 

Into so complicated an argument 1 feel myself quite incompetent 
to enter; yet were I at this moment lo be leaving this world, there 
is no one asserlion I think J could more solemnly maintain — there 
is no important fact I am more seriously convinced of — and there 
is no evidence which, from the oJiscrvatioii of my whole life, 

I could more conscientiously deliver, than (hat, as I'ar as I have been 
capable of judging, our system of education in England has pro- 
duced, docs produce, and so long as it be persisted in, must pro- 
duce, the most lamcntabh; political elTects. 

Strange as it may sound, I believe few' people wall, on relh etioii, 
deny, what a most remarkable difl'erencc exists between a man and 
what is termed mankind — in fact, hetw'cen the intelligence of tin* 
human being and that of the species to w hich he belongs. 

If a man of common or of the commonest abilities be w'atehed 
throughout a day, it is quite di'lighllul to remark how cleverly he 
adapts liiiS conduct lo the various trilling unCoresceu circumstances 
w'hich occur —how shrewdly, as through a labyrinth, he pursues 
his own interests, ainl with what alacrity he can alter his plans, or, 
as it is vulgarly termed, change his mind, the instant it becomes 
advisable for him to do so. Appeal to him on any plain subject, and 
you lind him gifted with ipiick perception, possessed with ready 
judgment, and with his mind sparkling with intelligence. Now, mix 
a dozen such men together, and intellect instantly begins to 
coagulate; in short, by addition you have prodii|{ed subtraction 
( )ne man means what he cannot clearly c.xplain — another ably 
expresses what he did not exactly mean— one, while disputing his 
neighbour’s judgment, negh^cts his own another indolently re- 
clines his head upon his neighbour’s bi’ain — on<* does not care to 
•ee —another forgets to forcsi c in short, thooj^h any one pilot 
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could Steer the vessel into port, with twelve at the helm she 
inevitably runs upon the rocks. Now, instead ol a dozen men, il' 
anything be committed to the earc, judgment, or honour of a large 
body, or, as it is not improperly termed, a “corporation” of men, 
their torpor, apathy, and sloth are infinitely increased, and when, 
instead of a corporation, it be left to that nonentity, a whole nation 
—the total neglect it meets with is beyond all remedy. In short, 
the individuals of a community, compared with the community 
itself, are like a swarm of bees compared with bees that have 
swarmed or clung together in a lump ; and as the countryman stands 
shaking the dull mass from the bough, one can scarcely believe 
that it is composed of little, active, intelligent, busy creatures, each 
armetl with a sting as well as with knowledge, and arrangements 
which one can hardly suflicicntly admire. If this theoi y be correct, 
il will account at once for our unfortunate system of education in 
I'higland, which, being everybody’s duly, is iherefiirc nobody’s duty, 
and which, like 


• chilli \\ lioiii iiiaijy fathers shurc, 

lias never known a father’s oiiri'/’ 

In the ftvoning of a long, toilsome life, if a man were to he 
obliged solemnly to declare wliat, without any exception, lias been 
llie most lovely tiling wliich on the surface of this earth it has been 
liis good fortune tO witness, 1 conceive tlial, without hesitation, lie 
might leply — 77/c w}fid o/’ (i yointfj duhL Indeed, if we be- 
lieve that creation, \\ itli all its charms, was henelieently made for 
man, it seems almost to follow that his iiund, that mirror in which 
every minute ohjeet is to he rellected, must be gifted with a {»olish 
r^ulliciently liigh to enable it to receive (he lovely and de!i(?ate 
images created for its enjoyment. Accordingly, wo observe with 
what delight a child beholds light — colours^ — llowcrs — IVuit, and 
every new oJijcet that meels ins eye ; and we all know that before 
!iis jiidgiiieiiL be permitted to interfere, for many years he feels, or 
l ather sulfers, a thirst for information which is almost insatiable. 

He desires, lihd very naturally desires, to know what the moon 
Is?-— wbal arc the stars? — where ibc rain, wind,' and storm come 
iVom ? V\ itli innocent simplicity he asks, what becomes of the 
light of a candle whoa it is blown out? Any story or any history 
he greedily devours; aad so strongly does his youthful mind retain 
• a t ry sort of imavg j iinpros'cd iiptm it, (hat it is wcilkiunvn 'tisallt';' 
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iile is ofloii incapable of oblitoraling the terror depicted thereby 
an old nurse's tales of ghosts, and hobgoblins of darkness. 

^^o\v^vi^h their minds in this pure, healthy, voracious state, the 
^oiis ot all our noblest families, and of tlie most e stimable people 
in the country, are, after certain preparations, t;ventiially sent to 
those slaughter-houses of the iinderslandiiig, our public schools, 
where, weaneJ Irom the charms of the living world, they are 
nailed to the sUidy of two dead languages — like galley-slaves, they 
are chained to tliese oars, and are actually flogged* if they neglect 
to lahour. Instead of imbihiiig knowledge suited to tlfcir yonthhd 
age, they are made to learn the names of Acta'on’s hounds — to 
study the life of Alexander’s horse — to know the fate of Alciliiadcs’s 
4!og; -in short, it is too well known that l)i‘. Ijempricre made 
.*{000/. a-\ear by tlie sale of a dictionary, in which he had amassed, 
(or the use of schools,” talcs and rnbhish of this description. 
’The poor boy at Iasi gets,” as it is termed, ‘‘ into Ovid,” where 
he is made to study everything which human ingenuity coidd in- 
\eiit to sully, degi ade, and luin the mind of a young person. The 
Almighty (.’reator of the Universe is oarieatnied by a set of gro- 
(es<iue personages termed gods and goddesses, so grossly sensual, 
so iii()rdinat(*ly licentious, that were they to-day to appear in 
London, before sunset they would probably be every one of them 
where tln^y ought to be — at the trcad-rnill. The poor boy, liow- 
cver, fniist ])orc over all their amours, natural and unnatural; — 
iie must leai n the birth, parentage, and education of each, w ith the 
biography of their luimeroiis oflspring, earthly as well as unearthly, 
lie must .study love-letters from the heavens to the eartli, and 
metamoiphoses which have almost all some low, impure ohjcct. 
'^riie only geography he learns is “ the w'orld known to the an- 
eients.” Although a member of the first maritime nation on tlie 
globe, he learns no nautical science hut that possesse<l by people 
w ho ^scar4*e!y dared to leave their shores; all his know ledge of 
military life is tliat cdiildish picture of it w hich might fairly he cn - 
tith^d ‘‘ war without gunpowder.” Ihit even the little which on 
thor.e subjects he does learn, is so mixed up witfc fable, that his 
mind gets pnzzhid and debilitated to such a degree, that he becomes 
ai tually unable to dislingnisli truth from falsehood, and when he 
reads that Ilannihal molted the Alps with vinegar, he does not 
kmnv wlielher it be really true or not. 

In this ih'f-rmhd stcite, with the energy and curiosity of tliclr 
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young minds blunted — actually nauseating the inlellectua! lou<! 
which (licy had once so naturally desired, a whole hatch of boys at 
the age of ahutit fourteen are released from their schools to go on 
hoai'd men of war, where they are to strive to become the heroes 
of tlieir day. They sail from their country ignorant of almost 
everylbirig that has bapjiened to it since the days of the liomans— 
having, been obliged to look upon all the phenomena of nature, as 
well as the mysteries (?f art, without explanation, lhe,>r curiosity (or’ 
iuformk'tion on, such subjects has subsided. They lean against th(' 
capstan, but know nothing, of its power — they are surrounded by 
mechanical <mntrivanccs of every sort, but understand them no 
more than they do the staj-s in the firmament. They steer from 
one country to another, ignm-ant of the customs, manners, preju- 
dices, or languages of any ; they know nothing of the effect o' 
climate — it refinires almost a fever to drive them froiatlie suu ; in 
fact they possess no practical knowledge. The first lesson tliey 
Icarii from adversily is tlieir own guiltless ignorance, and no sooner 
arc they in real danger, than (hey discover how ill spent has been 
(be time (bey have devoted to the religion of the heathen — how' 
vain it is in alllietion to patter over the names of Ac(aion and his 
hounds 1 

That in spile of all these disadvantages, a set of high-hred, 
noble-spirited young men eventually become, as they really do, 
an bonour to tlieir country, is no proof tbat tlieir early education 
has not done all in its power to prevent tbcin. I?ul, to return to 
tbose we left at oar public seboois. 

As these boys rise, they become, as we all know', more, and more 
conversant in (be dead languages, until the fatal pcrioil ari'ives. 
when, proudly laden with these (wo panniers, they proixed to one 
of our universities. .Arriving, for instance, at Oxford, they find a 
splcmlid bigir street, maguiltcenily illuminated with gas, filled willi 
liandsome shops, traversed by the mail, macadamized, andj like 
every other part of our great eoinmeroial country, beaming with 
modern intelligence. In this street, liow'ever, they arc not per- 

^ Ai J luvsi lt IcM iny <‘l4'issical school, st iircoly kii owing 1 ho iianu* ol’ 

.liiiglc river in the new woihl— timl almost to death of tht* history of the llissus 
III after lile I (‘iilercd a l ivcr of Anierira more tliaii five times as hroad as from 
Otwei* to (!alai.^ — and with respect to the llissus, whieli had ree.eivctl in mv mind 
such disU)il(*d iniporlanet , I will only say, that 1 ha\e repeatedly walked across \i 
in about twenty seconds, without w citing niy ankles’ 
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rniUcti to reside, but, conducted to the right and left, they inoaiider 
among mouldering monastic-looking buildings, until they reach the 
cloisters of the particular college to which they are sentenced to 
belong. Hy an ill-judged misnomer, they arc from this moment 
encouraged, even by their preceptors, to call each other /new ; an<l 
a man. of seventeen, “ too tall for school,” talks of another itxiu of 
eighteen, as gravely as I always mention the name of my prototype 
Methiisalem. •What their studies are, will shniciently appear from 
what is rcijuircd of them, when thev come befow the piTldic as 
candidates for their degrees. At thisVKamination, whi*ch is to give 

them, throughout their country, the rank of linished scholars, these 
self-entitled wjen are gravely examined lirsl of all in Divinity, -and 

then, as if in scorn of it, almost in the same breath, they descant 
about the (Joo of this vice, and the God of that; in short, they are 
obliged to translate any two heathen authors in liUtin, and any 
other two iri Greek, they themselves may select. They arc next 
examined in Aristotle’s moral philosophy, and tluiir examination, 
like their education, being now concluded, their minds being now 
decreed to be brimfull, they arc launched into their respective 
grades of society, as accomplished, polished men, who have reaped 
the inestimable advantages of a aood c/xxsicdl educalion. But 
it is not these gentlemen that I presume to ridicule; on the con- 
trai y, I firmly believe that the 1200 students, who at one time 
ue generally at Oxford, are as high-minded, as highly talented, 
as anxious to improve themselves, as handsome, and, in every 
sense of the word, as fine a set of lads as can anywhere be met 
with in a body on the face of the globe. 1 also know that all oui’ 
most estimable characters, all the most enlightened men our 
t;ounlry has ever produced, have, genei'ally speaking, been mem- 
bers of one of our universities; but, in spite of all this, will any 
reasonable being seriously maintain that the workmanship has been 
cipial to the materials? I mean, that their education has been 
equal to themselves ? 

lad any one weigh what they h.avc //o/ learnt against what they 
have, and he will find that the diflercnce is exactly that w'hich 
exists between ej-cation itself and a satchel of musty books. 1 own 
they are skilfully conversant in the hatter; I own that they have 
even deserved prizes for having j^iadc verses in imitation of Sap 
pho — odes in imitation of Horace— epigrams after the model of the 
Anthologia, as well as after the mode of !M;u tial but what has the 
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university taught tliem of the former? Has it even informed them 
of the discovery of America ? Has it given them the power of 
conversing with the peasant of any one nation in Europe? Has it 
explained to them any one of the wonderful works of creation? 
lias it taught them a single invention of art ? Has it shown the 
young landed proprietor how to measure the smallest Held on his 
estate? Has it taught him even the lirst rudiments of economy? 
Has it explained to him the principle of a common pump? Has it 
lilted him in any way to stand in that distinguished situation which 
hy hii th and fortune he is honestly entitled to hold ? Has it given 
him any agricultural information, any commercial knowledge, any 
acquaintance with mankind, or with business of any sort or kind; 
and, lastly, has it made him modestly sensible of his own ignorance? 
— or has it, on the contrary, done all in its power to make him feel 
not only perfectly satisfied w ith his own acquirements, but contenqit 
for those whose minds arc only filled Avith ])lain useful knowledge? 

liut it will be proudly argued, “The Hmvkrsity has TArcarr him 
Hi viM'i v!” in lh(*ory, I adinit it may have done so ; but, in all his 
(erms, lias tlic student practically learnt as much Omnipotence as 
the hurricane could explain to him in live minutes ? To teach 
young lads the siuqde doctrines of Christianity, is it advisabU3 to 
hide from theii* minds creation? it is advisable to allow them to 
remain out of their colleges till midnight? But taking leave of the 
university, let us, for a moment, consider the political effbets of ils 
cramped, short-sighted, narrnw-miuded system. 

On (piilting their colh^ges, our young men, instead of being sen- 
sible, that although they have read much that is ornamenVal, their 
education has scrupulously avoided all that is useful — instead of 
modestly fciding that they have to make up for lost time, and to 
light their way fi-oni nothing to disliriclion like subaltern oflicers in 
our army, or like midshipmen in the navy, tiicy have very great 
reason to consider that, far from being literary vessels, rudely put 
together, they are launched into society as perfect as a frigate from 
its dock ! 

With respect to the drudgery of gaining honours, they feel that 
they already possess them, can proiluve them, and true enough, 
they show 1st class, 2nd class, and lid class honours, which are as 
current in the i;ountry as tlie c^ii of the reahu 5 and, with respect 
to their education being fV, hy imiN crsal conseul, it has lor 

centuries been coyplcd witli the most ilatteriiig adjectives; — it 
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tcM'mcd polite — elegant — acconiplislied — good — complete — excel- 
lent — regular — classical, &.C., <5Ac. Tii literary creation tliese young 
)nei) conceive that they are luminaries, not specks — ornaments, not 
hlemishes! not merely in their own opinions, hut hy universal con- 
sent and acclamation. Their political place i- undeniably, thcrc- 
Torc, the helm, not before the mast; they are to guide, conduct, 
.steer the vessel of the state, not ignobly labour at its oar! 

Accordingly, when they take their places in both houses 4 ^f Par- 
liament, plunging at once into their own native elemciit, they l ise 
up in the immediate pr'csence of noblemen and gentlemen who not 
only boast of having received exaclly the same education as them- 
selves, but who, as youllis, have proiully won the self-same honours 
which they enjoy; and I here very humbly beg leave again to re- 
peat, that bitcause our Parliament maintains, and always has main- 
tained, a front rank of men of undaunted resolution, transcendent 
abilities, brilliant natural genius, and clear, comprehensive, enlight- 
ened minds, it docs not follow that (he system of our public schools 
and universities must necessarily be practically good. On the con- 
trary, it only proves that human institutions can no moi c extinguish 
the native virtue, talent, and integrity of a couniry, than they can 
hide from the world the light of the sun; but education can mis- 
direct, though it cannot annihilate; if can give the national mind 
a hankering for unwholesome instead of wholesome food, — it can 
encourage a passion for useless instead of useful information. On 
its course high-bred lads maybe trained to race against each other, 
until tlic vain object tbe^ have strived for can never in after lih^ 
rc-appeaV, but their blood warms within them. 

INow supposing, for a single moment, that English education he 
admitted to he as useless and dangerous as I have endeavoured to 
des(;ril)e it, let ii.s conside*' what might naturally he expected to he 
its practical poliiical cflccls. 

In our two houses ol’ Parliament, classical olorjnence would im- 
avoidahly become the order of (he day; and classical allusions, 
when iieafly expressed, would always receive that licartfcU clieer 
which even the oldest among us arc unable to withhold from what 
l eminds us of •(ho pleasures and attachments of our early days. 
Thus encoiuaged, young Slatesnien would feel their power rather 
than tlicir inexperience ; and, with their minds stored with know- 
ledge declared to possess i::t: iusic value, they would not be verv 
backward in tiisplavi ig iL ■!/;:. gaeve ralluM* thao matter, would 
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thus bccoiiio (ho object of cinulalion — speeches woiihl sv\ell into 
orations - aiuh. in this contention and conllict oh genius, men oi‘ 
clevcincss, ready wit, brilliant imagination, retentive memory, 
caustic reply, and last, though not least, soundness of (amstitution, 
would rise to the surface, far above those who, with much deeper 
reflection, much Ijcavier sense, more sterling knowledge, and more 
powerful judgment, were yet found to be wanting in activity in their 
parts of speech, llaflled, therefore, in their laconic attempts to ev- 
[)ound their uninteresting, Icdgcr-like, unfashionable opinions, this 
useful class of men would probably, by silence or otherwise, retire 
from the unccpial contest, which w'oiild become more and more of 
an art, until extraordinary talent was required to carry political 
questions so plain and simple, that were votes nuiUdy to be given 
by any set of hum-drum men, there would scarcely bo^ a diircrence 
in their opinions. 

In the midst of this civil w'ar, a young man, scarcely onc-and- 
twenty would be very likely rapidly to rise to be the Prime ;>Ii- 
nister of our great commercial country ! for although, if this world 
leaches us any one moral, it is, that youth and inexperience arc 
synonymous ; yet when talent only be the palm, surely none have 
better right to contend for it than the young ! 

Seated on the exalted pinnacle which he has most fairly and ho- 
nourably attained, if not by general acclamation, at least by the 
applauding voice of the majority, he must, of course, stand against 
the intellectual tempest which has unnaturally brought a person ol 
his age to the surface. Accordingly, by tlie main strength of his 
youthful genius, by his admitted superiority of talent, this beardless 
pilot would probably triunqjhanlly maintain his place at the helm — 
requiring, however, support from those of his admirers most ap- 
proaching in elo<picnce to himself. To obtain the services of some 
great orator, he would (copying the system of his opponents) he 
induced to appoint a man, for instance, Secretary for the Colonies, 
who on this earth had never reached the limits even of its temperate 
zone •, another, who had not heard a shot lired, or even seen a shell 
in the air, would, perhaps, be created Master-General of our 
Ordnance ; in short, talent being the weapon or single-stick of Par 
liament, he would, like others before him, arm himself with it at 
any cost, and thus reign triumphant. 

However, without supposing such an extreme case, let us fearlessly 
recall to mind a tniseruble fad almost of yesterday. In the fatal 
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yoar 1825, the Itrilisli goveriiinenl ronooivcil tlic purely classical 
asul highly poetical idea of “ bringing a new world into existence!” 
^lost people will rememher with what llowery eloquence the elegant 
project was laid hcforc l^arliainent, and how^ loudly and generally 
it was cheered — the blind wer<; led by the blind -all our senators 
biiing equally charmed .at the splendid possibility of their thus poli- 
tically dabbling in creation. The truth or moral, however, came 
upon us-lill last^ like the simmoon upon the tr&vcller who ignorantly 
ventures on the deserts of Africa. The country almost foundered, 
and though she has, to a certain degrees recovered from the shock, 
yet thousands of widows, orphans, and people of small incomes, 
.are to this day, in indigence and sorrow, secretly lamenting the hour 
ill which the higb-llown parliamentary project was disseminated. 

The charity, pater-noster system of education pursued to (his day 
at our universities and public schools has produced other historical 
fac(s, which it is now equally out of our jiowcr to obliterate, atone 
for, or deny, l^^or instance, we all know that in live years (Charles II. 
touched 2*1,601 of his subjects for the evil; — that our bishops in- 
vented rjust as Ovid wrote his“ iMetiimorplioscs” ) a sort of heathen 
•sei'Nice for the occ.asion; — that the iinchristianlike, siiperstilioiis ce- 
remony was pciToi’ined in public; and that as soon as prayers were 
«*nded, we arc told, “ The Duke of Jitiekiuijham hrom/ht a toire/, 
oud the hlar! of Pemhroke <i basin and efrer,irho,aJ‘fer theif had 
made obelsanct' lo his AIaJ<’s{if, kneeled, down till his Ma/esty 
had irashed.” 

Again, everybody knows (hat Amy Drury and her daughter, 
eleven years of .age, were tried before “ the great and good Sir 
'latthew Hah;,” (hen l.ord Chief Ikaron, for witchcraft, and were 
convi<*lrd and exciaitcd at lliiry S(. KdmniaJ’.s, principally on the 
evidence of Sir Thomas llrown, one of the lirsl physicians and 
scholars of his day ; also (hat Dr. VVisenian, an eminent surgeon 
of that period, in writing on scrofula, s.ays — “ However, t must 
needs jtrojess that Jlis .M a jest sj (^Charles ll'jeurefh more in 
antf one tiear than <<H the ehirurjieons of London, have done in 
an at/e'' 

The .above degrading facts are moral lragcdic.s, which were not 
acted in a d.ark corner, by a few obscure strolling individuals — not 
even by any great political faction, — but the .audience was the 
llritisli nation — the performers (he King on his throne, the bishops, 
(be nob'li(v, (I)-'’ indf^es, the phvsicc-.n=;, (be jdnlosophers of the day. 
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In short, tlieory and practice, hand in hand, both prove to the whole 
world tlic double error in our system of education. Says theory 
— if young people, instead of being taught to look at the ground 
under their feet, at the heavens above their head, or at creation 
around them, arc forced by the rod to study events that never hap- 
p(;ned, speeches that never were made, metamorphoses (hat never 
look place, forms of worship and creeds ridiculous and impious, such 
a nation must inevitably grow up narrow-minded, igporsugL super-' 
stitious\»and cryel. Says practice — this prophecy has been most 
fatally fulfilled ; and accordipgly, in England, people //ore believed 
in witchcraft — hare put savage faith in the King’s touch, — and, 
under the name of a mild and merciful religion, they hare burnt 
each other to ashes at the stake ! 

The mute steadiness of British troops under lire, — the total 
Avaut of bluster or bravado in our naval actions, where, as we all 
know , 


Thc^ro is siloiirc as tlrafli, 
And thn ]>oldf\st liolds his hr(*a1h 
For a liiiK'/' — 


the laconic manner in wliicli business all over England is transacted 
■^millions being c\clianged with little more than a nod of assent ) ; 
in short, our national respect (or silent conduct, form a most extra- 
ordinary contrast with the ilatidcnt eloquence of our Parliamentary 
debates. 

Hut to return to onr houses of Parliament : shall we now pro 
ceed to calculate what would be the expense of such a, system of 
government or niisgovernment as that whi(di has just been shown 
to liave proceeded, not from the imbecility of individuals, but from 
the system of false education maintained by our public schools and 
universities ? No ! no! for the history of our country has alrcad;^ 
solved this great problem, and, at this moment, does it record to 
our posterity, as well as to the whole world, that the expense of a 
great mei'cantile nation, looking behind it instead of before it — the 
price of its statesmen studying ancient poets instead of modern dis- 
coveries — of mistaking the ‘‘ orbis vcteribiis cognitys” for tbe ligure 
of tbe earth, amounts to neither more nor less than a national debt 
of KicHT nuNDuro MILLIONS of Eiiglisli pouiids sterling 1 In short, 
economy having fatally been classed at our universities among the 
vulgar arts, the eurrent expenses of our statesmen ha\e naturally 
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«^noiii'h been ordered to l)o put down to their cliildrn, just as their 
eolloge bills were carelessly ordered to be (orw .rded to their 
lathers. 

However, so long as a nation is wtUhirf to purchase at the above 
enormous, or at any still greater price, the luxury of reading Greek 
and Latin poetry, the misfortune at lirst appears to be only pecu- 
niary; and it might almost further be argued, that a nation, like an 
individual, ought to be allowed to spend its aioncy according to its 
own whim or fancy; but, though this may oi‘ may, not bo ♦rue so 
lar as our money be concerned, yet il^erc is an event«w]iich must 
arrive, and in England this event has .icst arkivku, when a continu- 
aiieeofsuch a modt: of education must inevitably destroy our church, 
aristocracy, funds ; in short, every thing which a well-disposed 
mind loves, venerates, and is desirous to uphold. 

The fearfiA event to which 1 allude, is tliat of tlie lower classes 
of people becoming enlightened. 

In spite of all that pai ty spirit angrily asserts to the contrary, 
most firmly do I believe that there docs not cxi.st, in England, any 
revoliidouary spirit worth bcniig afraid of. Jn a l ich eomrncj'cial 
country, tlui idle,- the prolligate, and the worthless will always be 
anxious (o level the well-earned honours, as well as plunder the 
Aveallh amassed by the brave, intelligent, and indiislrions; but every 
respect.'ible member of society, w ith the coolness of judgment na- 
tural to our country, must feel that he possesses a stake, and en- 
joys advantages which I firmly believe he is desirous to maintain ; 
in fact, not only the good feeling, but the good sense of the country, 
support (l|o fabric of our society, which we all know, like the army, 
derives its spirit from possessing various honours (never mind whe- 
ther they be of intrinsic value or not) which we arc all more or le.ss 
desirous to obtain. 

Hut if those who wear these honours degrade themselves — if our 
upper classes culpably desert their own standards — il they shall con- 
tinue to insist on giving to their children an elegant, useless educa- 
tion, w hile the tradesman is filling his son w ith steady useful know- 
ledge — if our aristocracy, wdth the Goulc’s horrid taste, ivill obsti- 
nately feed itself on dead languages, while the lower classes arc 
healthily digesting fresh wholesome food — if writing, arithmetic, 
modern geography, arts, sciences, and discoveries of all sorts are to 
continue (as they iiithcrto have been) to be mo.st barbarously disre- 
garded at our public schools and universities, while they are carefully 
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atlfiruloil (o.uul sliidind by llji* poor— tlic moment must iirrive when 
jJn! popiiiatimi ol’ our eouiitry will declare liial (liey can no 

Ioniser allord to be governed by classical statesmen ; and, with an 
<‘(jiially honest lecling, they will I’urther dcclai e, they begin lo lind il 
dillicuU to look up to people w'ho have ceased to he morally their su- 
periors. That the lower orders of people in Kugland are rising not 
only'in their ow n estimation, but in the honest opinion of the w'orld, 
is proved by the singular fact, that the wood-cuts of our 
jjd z in(‘ (so rapidly printed Iiy one of (Jlowcs’s great steam-presses) are 
sent, in ste'I’eolype, to (iermany, France, and Belgium, where they 
are published, as with us, for the instruction of the lower classes. 
The same -Magazine is also sent lo America (page for page) stereo 
(yped. The common people of luigland are thus proudly dissemi- 
nating iheir knowle«lge over the siirfacc of the globe, while om- 
iippcu- classes, by an infatuation which, without any exception, is tin; 
giauilcst phenomenon in the civilized world, ai’c still sentencing 
their children to fieatiieu, ol)Scene, and useless instruction ; and, 
though it has beiiclicciilly been decreed fiKT tju uk an lamiTr’our 
universities seriously inaiiitaiii that the religious as well as moral 
welfare t)f tliis nolde country dej)ends upon its continuing in intel- 
lectual darkness. 

It is now much too late in the day to argue whether the educa- 
tion of the lower classes be a political advantage or not. One 
might as well stand on the iManchesler rail-road to stop its train, 
as to endeavour lo prevent that. 'I'he people, whether we like it or 
not, wiui, be enlightened ; and, therefore, without bewailing the 
disorder, our simple and only rennsly is, by resolutely hfc'eaking up 
(he system of our public schools and universities, to show the peo- 
ple that vve have nobly determined to become enlightened too. 

The Fnglish gentleman (a name which, in the army, navy, hunt- 
ing-field, or in any other strife or contention, has always shown 
itself able to heat men of low birth) will then hold liis ground in the 
estimation of his tenants, and continue to inhabit his estate. The 
English nobleman, and the noble I'inglishman, will continue to be 
synonymous — a w'ell-ediicaled clergy will continue to be revered — 
the throne, as it hitherto has been, will he loyally supported — our 
mercantile henour w'ill be saved — thf. iiorrs or thk a.\incAr. wii-i. bk 
irhethifa’.abi.y iu iNri) — and when (he misty danger at which we now' 
irenihle has lirightcned into intellectual simshinc, remaining, as we 
j’lusi do (ashing as w^ continue to he the most iudustrious'!, the 
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vvCaUlliest and first commercial nation on tlie globe, we sliall 
remember, and history will transmit to onr children, that old- 
fasbioned prophecy of Faulconbridge, 'which so truly says, 

' Nought shall inaki- us rM<% 
ir Eiighuid to itsf'ir fhi i-ost luU tru(\ 


I bad retired lo rest much pleased with Schlatigenbad and all that 
belonged to it, when about midnight 1 was awakened b^ a general 
slamming of dooi^s, windows, and shutteVs, occasioned by a most 
violent gale of wind, and on opening my eyes, the bright moonlight 
scene, which, without even moving my head, I beheld, was myste- 
riously grand and imposing. Although the moon, which had just 
3*isen, was asJ lay not discernible through niy windows, yet its siN* 
very light beamed so strongly that the two little white-washed mill- 
cottages ill the valley seemed to be even brighter than I had ob- 
served them during tlie day. Ihit what. particularly attracted my 
attention wa# the apparent w rithing of (hose great hills which, as 
if tliey had only just been rent asunder, hemmed me in. Every tree 
on them was bending and waving from the violence of the squall, 
and as cloud after cloud rapidly hurried across tlie moon, sometimes, 
obscuring and then suddenly restoring to niy view the strange prospect 
the uncertainty of this undulating movement gave a supernatural 
appearance to the scene, which more resembled the fiction of a 
dream, or of a romance, than any possible effect of wind on trees. 
The clean, glistening foliage seemed scarcely able to stand against 
the gale, \^hicli still continued to increase, until a loud peal of thim- 
dcr, follow iul by a few heavy drojis, announced a calm, w Jiich was 
no sooner established, than (he light of the moon appearc<l to he 
converted by Nature into a heavy deluge of rain. For some few 
moments, I listened, I believe, to the refreshing sound, and to the 
rushing of the stream beneath me ; but as the darkness around me 
increased, my eyes closed, and I again dropped off to sleep. 

The little society of Schlangenbad, like that of most of the towns 
and villages in this part of (Jermany, is composed of Lutherans, 
Catholics, and JeN\ s. The two former sejjts have each a place of 
worship allotted to them in the Old l?ad-fiaus or Nassaiier-llof, 
and their two chambers, stamling nearly opposite to each other, 
remind very strongly of those (win-ro^ds which in England 
often lead from one liltle coiintr^' town to another.. 


'j 
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On ciclii;. llic strniij'cr invited to travel- one boasts that it is the 
ncai i’st l»y half a quarter of a mile, the other brags that “ it avoids 
flii! hill.” Sueh is the distinetion between the two Christian sects 
at Sehlangenbad ; — both start from the same point — botli strain 
i'or the same goal, and yet they querulously refuse to travel to- 
gether. 

After having spent two or three days in rambling up and down 
the valley, searching for and admiring its sequestered beauties, 
like llassclas,! felt an.xions to scale the mountains which surrounded 
me, and accordingly inqui^fe'd for a path, which, I was told, would 
extricate me from my happy valley ; however, after 1 had continued 
on it some way, fancying I could attain the summit by a shorter 
cut, I attempted to ascend the mountain by a straight course. l*'or 
some time I appeared to succeed pretty well, feeling c' cry momeut 
encouraged at observing how high I had risen above tin; grassy 
valley beneath ; how'ev<!r, the mountain grew steeper, and the trees 
thicker and larger, until 1 begun to find that 1 had a much heavier 
job on luy hands than I had bargained for ; ncverthelegs, iipwaiuls 
I proceeded, winding my way through some magnificent oak timber, 
until at last I aUained actually the top of the monutaiu : yet so sur- 
rounded was I- by trees, that, very much to my disappuintin'eul, 
I found it impossible toseeteu yards before me. for a considerable 
distance I walked along, the ridge, hoping to find some gap or open 
spot which would enable me to get a glimpse of the ebuntry be- 
neath me, but ill vain, — for, go where I would, I was like a reptile 
drawling through alicld of standing com ; in short, nothing could 
I see blit trees, and even they appeared to be of no value, ils a groat 
iiumlicr of stately oaks were in every direction rotting just as if 
they w ere beyond the rcaeh and ken of mankind. As 1 was wind- 
ing between these timhcc trees, hoping, at least, to sec deer or 
wild game of some sort, it began to rain, and though I had no dis- 
position, on that account, to abandon my object, yet absolutely 
not knowing where to seek it, I was almost in despair, when it 
occurred to me to climb one of the trees; and the idea had no 
sooner entered my head, than 1 felt quite angry with myself for 
not having thought of it before: however, I was some little time 
before I could liiid one suit, for to swarm up the huge body of 
any of the great oaks would have been qiiile impossible. As soon 
as I found a tree adapted to viy purpose and my age, I climbed it 
in spile of the rain, and 1 was no sooner in the position of King 
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(Charles the Second, than I witnessed one of the most splendid views 
lf«it can be well conceived. 

lieneath me was the llhinc, glistening and njeandering in its 
course, while nearly opposite and beneath me lay Bingen, W'hicli 
appeared to be basking on the banks of a lake. Almost every one 
who has travelled on the Bhinc speaks in raptures of this part of 
it, yet the view T enjoyed, seated on the limb of my tree, was al- 
together snpei-for to what they could have witnessed, beciiusc at 
one view i behehl the beauties -which they had only successively 
a ltnik'ed. 1’iie hills on w'hich I was placed w’ore clothed to their 
.siiinniits with foliage, feathering down to the very water’s edge; 
and instead of the Utile portion of the river, which, as one niggles 
o.iong, is seen hit by bit from tl^p steam-boat, its whole cofirso 
seemed to l»c displaying itself to my view\ The opposite shore 
was ccunparativcly. ilat, and as far as I could see, a boundless fer- 
tile wine country appeared to extend there. The shower, which was 
still falling in heavy drops upon my tree, only belonged to the 
!iK-.nntain on which it stood, for the whole country and river be- 
iieatli were basking in sunshine. It was ioally deiightfid to enjoy 
at once the sight of so many beautiful objects, amUf hardly knew 
w hethcr to admire most the lovely little islands which seemed float- 
ing at anchor in the Hliine, or the va.st expanse of continent w hich 
was prostrate before me ; but without continuing the description, 
any one who w ill onfy look in bis map for Bingen, and then irna 
,gine an old man seated in the clouds above it, will perceive what 
a salient angle I occupied, and what a magnificent prospect 1 
enjoyed. * 

As soon as I had imbibed a siiilicient dose of it, J commenced my 
descent, which was of course easy enough when compgircd with the 
l'a(iguc 1 had suflered in attaining the object. The trees were drip- 
ping, and the mossy surface of the ground made my feet equally 
wet; however, rapidly descending, 1 soon got rir.sta glimpse of my 
ow n window in the New Bad-Ilaus,' then a jiecp of the little quiet 
mills whose wheels I saw' slow'ly turning under the clear bright 
water that sparkled above them ; and really when I at last got down 
to the green secluded valley of Schlangenbad, 1 felt that I w'ould 
not exchange its peaceful tranquillity for the possession of all the 
splendid objects 1 had just witnessed. 

Yet in viewing this iiumhie scene, as weW a« in revelling over that 
magnilieent prospect wliere space and wood scen\cd to IkC iniinile, 





the very air .smelling of health and freedom, there was a small fea - 
(lire ill the picture which gave me very painful rcllcctions. There 
are perhaps many who will say, that two or three pca.sants’ roofs 
are specks, which (whatever sad secrets may lie hidden beneath 
(hem) ought not to disturb the mind of the spectator, being objects 
much too insignillcant to be worthy of his notice; yet the more I ob- 
served the splendour of the 'mountain scenery, — the more the 
verdant valley seemed to rejoice, — the more the wild deer, dashing 
by me, appeared to enjoy the gifts of creation, — the more dillicult 
did I find it to forget the 'abject poverty of the two or three poor 
families which were inhabiting this smiling valley ; and {^on the 
principle of not mu/./ling the ox that treadeth out the corn) it cer- 
tainly did seem to me hard, fliat, surrounded as these poor peojile 
are by an almost boundless forest of timber trees, ,<|uanlilics of 
which, stag-headed, are actually returning to the dust from which 
they sprung, they should by the laws of their country be rigidly for- 
bidden to collect fuel to cheer the inclemency of the winter, or even 
with (heir lingers to tear up a little wild grass beneath the trees for 
(heir cow. 

Considering that the storm, like the wind, coaieth where it lisl- 
eth, afflicting the poor man even more than the well-sheltered rich 
one, it seems hard, in districts so nearly uninhabited, that when the 
oak tree is levelled with the ground, the mountain peasant who has 
weathered the gale should be prevented from plundering this wreck 
of the desolate forest in which he has .been born. Nevertheless, 
that such is the case, will be but too evident from the following 
short extracts from a very long list of forest penalties,, rigidly en- 
forced by (he Duke of Nassau : — 


VO R KST DEN A I/F 1 ES 


Tint:. 

I'hiltl - . . krenzrrs. 

up person 54 do. 

If i1 Im' ^rern woodj tlic* liiip is doubled. 


For a loati oi scar wood 


(a chilli 
( {;pown 


For a load of doad loaves 


i a 

[;s < 


^a child . . .2d to 2S kroiizors. 

^ grow u-'up person 40 to 4H 

For a load of green grass torn up by ^ a child . . . :^0 do. 

tho hand Jgrown-np person 50 do *' 

Should a sickle or scythe he used, the line tiien bt'conies doubled ; likewise lor 
«i second trespass : tor a ibirtl, iinprisoninent eiisties. 

It is against Ihe Duke s laws to take binls’ iirMs ; e\rn thn.^r of bird.s of i>re\ 
taiinotb'" taken wHhout Ihe'pernnission ni flie keener the Ibsesis. 

For a r.rsi 'aken el coninion .anging-Inr'I- , blloiins. 
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Vor ini;hlinj;alcs. . . .15 do. 

Should Iho jie.st he taken out ol a pleasure-ground, ilu* line then hee<»ines doubled 

li may appear to many people <piitc impossiMe that Hiese penal 
ties can he enforced in desolate districts so nearly iniinbabitcd : 
neverllieles^, by a sort of diamond-cut-dianiood system, the DukeV 
forest otiieers have various cunning Avays of detecting those win* 
jnlririge them, and the fact is that fuel and wild grass are very of- 
ten wanting iii^asolitary hovel absolutely environed by botb^ I my 
self was one day told that I had become liable to be liijed eighteen 
l\!'cu/crs, because in a reverie i bad allowed a rongb pony I was 
riding to bend his head down and cat a few mouthfuls of grass; ainl 
another day, seeing a man who was driving the ass 1 was ridi|[g mb 
with mud the end of a switch be bad just cut, I was told by him, 
III answer tc*my iinpiiry, tliat be <!id so in order tliat it might not he 
proved he liad cft/ it. Iloxyever, lest these trilling data should not 
he deemed sullieient [>roof, f wiirat once add, that I have myself 
'.('en tin* ])('asants lying in the Duke’s prison for having oflended 
against these }>eUy laws. 

I took some pains to inquire what possible objection tliere could 
h(‘ to tlie poor people collecting a few dead leaves, pr the rank wild 
grass w hich grow § licre and there' all over the forest, aitd I w as told 
that both of these by rotting are supposed to manure the trees, yet, 
as I have already stated, quantities of t!ie largest timber arc to be 
seen decaying in every direction. 

In a crowded, populous country, all descriptions of property 
must )>c clearly distinguished and most sternly protected ; but in a 
sfate of nature, oi* in districts so nearly approaching to it as many 
parts of Nassau, the same rule is iiOt applicable — the same neces- 
sity does not e\ist; and under such circumstances, the punishment 
inllicted iijxm a child for tearing up wild grass with his hands most 
certainly is (and who can deny it?) greater than the offence. 

It is w ith no hostile or had feeling towards tlie Duke of Nassau 
that I mention these 'details : he is a personage much beloved in 
his duchy, and I believe with great reason is he respected there; yet 
his forest laws no one surely can admire; and though custom cer- 
tainly has sanctioned them, — ihougli the bumble voice of those 
who have suffered under them has hitherto been too feeble to reach 
his cars, — and though those about his court and person are but 
little disposed to awaken his attention to* such mean cornplaii^s, — 
yet no one can calmly see and foresee the state gf political feeing 
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in Uenniuiy willioul admitting that the most humble traveller (and 
why not lin JCnglish onei') may render the Duke of Nassau a 
friendly sci-vice, hy bringing into daylight, unveiled by llattery, an 
act of oj>pression in his government, which, while it has most pro- 
bablycscapcd his attention, is seditiously hoarded u])by his political 
enemies to form part of that fulcrum which they arc secretly work- 
ing at, in order to elTcct by if, if possible, his downfall. A griev- 
ance, like a wound, o!tcn only requires to be laul opAri to be cured ; 
whereas if, det*ply seated, it be concealed from view, like gun- 
powder imbedded in a rockj when once the ,^.|park dae.s reach if, it 
explodes with a violence proportionate to the power which wonld 
vainlv have atlempled to smother it in the earth. 


MEOEli-SELTKllS. 

H/VViN<'. in various countries drunk so much and heard so miscli 
of (he cclebsated refreshing Sobers or Selzer \Vater, I dermined one 
lovely morning to exchange the pleasure of rambling about the 
woods of Schlangenbad for the .self-imposed duly of visiting tlie 
brunnen of Nicder-Scliers : ae^jordingly, I managed to procure a 
cari'iage, and with three post-horses away I trotted, sitting as up- 
right and as full of exuberant enjoyment as our great departed 
lexicographer in his hack chaise. The macadamized roaihon which 
1 travelled, with the sight of men and boys sitting by its side, spite- 
fully ci-acking with slight lianuners little stones upon Hat big ones, 
might easily have reminded me of old England; but live women, 
each carrying on her head sixteen large stone bottles of Schlangcn- 
bad w'atcr to wash the faces of the ladies of Schwalbach — the 
dress of three peasants with long pipes in Ihcir mouths — a little 
cart drawm by two cows — the Prince of Saxe Cobourg in .a rough 
carriage pulled by horses without blinkers and in rope Imrness — an 
immense inastifl', driving heft)ro him to he slaughtered a calf not a 
week old, and scarcely as higli as himself — ail these trifling inci- 
dents, coinhined with the maghillccnl outline of wooded hills which 
towered above the road, constantly reminded me that I w'as still 
under the political roof and in the dominions of “The Duke.” 
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Oil arriving at Scliwalbaoli, I IcarniHl (hat the I'cmuitidcr of (lu' 
journey, which was to occupy six hours, was to be performed on 
roads whiidi, in the English language, are lermed so very properly 
“cross.” Accordingly, passing under (he great barren liili appro- 
priated to the Sch\\ein-(Jencral oriiOngeii-Sch" albach, we followed 
for some (inie (he course of a green grassy valley, (he herbage of 
which had just been cut for the second time; and (hen gelling into 
acuuniry nr.iiSli adlieted with Lulls, (he horses were either straining 
to ascend (hem, or snfl’ering cc|nally severefy in (he descent. In 
many places the roi^was hardly as ‘broad as. the cai riaf^e, and a> 
(here was genei‘q|^^ i precipice on one side, 1 might occasionally 
Iiave felt a little nervous, had it not been for sundry jolts, happily 
just 'violent enough to prevent the mind thinking of anything 
else. , 

Passing (he Eisenhamrner, a walcr-inill lifting an immense ham- 
mer, which forges iron by its fall ( a lion which the water-drinkers 
of Sidiwalbacli generally Visit), I proceeded through the village of 
\culiof to W iirges, where we changed horses and, what was still 
more important, bartered an old postilion lor a young one. For 
a considerable time our road ascended, passing (hroiigli woods and 
park-like plantations belonging to the Duke of iNi\jisau\s hunting-seal 
Die l*lat(e at last we broke away from thc.so coverts which had 
environed us, traversing a vast undulating unenclosed country, 
furrowed by ravines and deep valleys, many of w hich we descended 
and asccn,ded. The principal crops were potatoes, barley, oals, 
rye, and wheat, — the three former being perfectly green, the two 
latter completely ripe ; and as it happened, from some l•oason or 
other, that these, sets of crops were generally sown on the same 
sort of land, it constantly occurred tliat the entire jirodiicc of some 
hills w ore the green di-css of spring, while other eminences were 
as w holly clothed in the rich dusky garments of auluinii. The 
harvest, liowever, not having commenced, and the villages being, 
generally speaking,' hidden in the ravines, the crops often seemed 
to be w'ithout owners. Descending, howcvei% into valleys, wc oc 
casionally passed through several very large villages, which wore 
generally |favc<J, or rather studded with paving-stones; and as the 
carriage-wheels hopped from one to another, the sen.sati«>ij ( being 
still too fresh in my incmoi’y) 1 had rather decline to jlescrihe ; sul 
lice it to say, that the painful excitation, vividly c'xprcssed in my 
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countenaiu-’c must have formed a^i odd contrast ivith the dull, heavy, 
half-asleep faces, which, as if raised from the ^iveby the rattling of 
Illy spi iiigs as well as joints, just showed themselves at the windows, 
as if to scare me as I passed. From poverty, their thin mountain 
air and meagre food, the inhabitants of all these villages looked 
dreadfully wan, and really there was a want of animation among 
the young people, as well as the old, which it was quite distressing 
to w’itncss; the streets seemed nearly deserted, w’iiile the mud 
houses, with tlifcir un^inted windows, appeared to be as dry and 
cheerless as their inmates; he!-e and there ^'^'<||| be seen children, 
with hair resembling in colour and disorder a|||uncli of llax— but 
no youthful merriment, , no playfulness — in short, they \vei*e evi- 
dently sapless chips off the old w'ooden blocks which were still gap- 
ing at me from the w indow'-frames. , 

At one of these solemn villages the postilion stopped at a “ gast- 
haus” to bait his horses. Odd as it may sound, it is nevertheless 
true, that German post-horses have seldom what we should term 
bridles. Siiaflle-bits, ending wdth Ts instead of rings, being put 
into their mouths, are hooked (by these Ts) to iron billets in the 
head-pieces of .common stable-halters, by which arrangement, to 
feed the animals, /.t is only necessary, without taking them from the 
carriage, to unhook one end . of the bits, which immediately fall 
from their mouths; a slight trough, on four legs, is then placed 
before them, and the traveller generally continues, as I did, to sit 
ill his carriage watching the horses voraciously eating up slices of 
lilack rye bread. 

In Fngland, there is no surer recipe known for making* a pair of 
horses suddenly run away with one’s carriage, tlian by taking off 
their blinkers to allow them to see it; but though our method de-' 
4‘idedly suits ns . the best, yet in Germany the whole system of ma- 
naging horses from beginning to end is completely different from 
Qurs. Whether there is most of the horse in a German, or of the 
German in a horse, is a nice point on which people might argue a 
great deal ; but the broad fact really is, that Germans live on more 
amicable terms with their horses, and understand their dispostions 
iulinitely better, than the 'English : in short, they treat them as 
horses, w’hilc we act towards them, and drill them, as if they w'ci'c 
men; and in ca.se any one should doubt that (Jermans ai’o better 
lon seinastcrs than w’c are, 1 lieg to remind t^cm of what is per- 
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lectly well known to the British army— namely, that in the Pe- 
ninsular w^ir the cavalry horses of the G^man legion were abso- 
lutely fat, while those of our regiments were skin and bone. 

In a former chapter 1 have already endeavoured to explain, that 
instead of reining a horse’s head ;//>, as we do, for draught, the 
(:icrmans encourcige the animal to keep it doirn: but besides this, 
in all their other arrangements they invariably attend to the tem- 
per, character^ and instinct of the beast. I'Vr instance, in harness, 
they intrust tliese sensible animals (who are never ftnown to forget 
what they have onee^^.^cn) with the frfie use of their eyes. Their 
horses see the wheel strike a stone, and they avoid the next one ; 
il they drag the carriage against ’a post, they again observe the 
effect; and seeing at all times what is behind them, they know’ that 
by ki. !ving tljey v/ou!d hurt themselves : when passengers and pos- 
tilion disniount, from attentive observation, they arc as sensible as 
we are that (he draught w'ill suddenly become less, and, conse- 
(juently, rejoicing at being thus left h> themselves, instead of wish- 
ing to run away, they invariably are rather disposed to stand still. 

As soon as, getting tired, or, as we arc often too apt to term it, 
'' lazy,” they see the postilion threaten them with^ Ids whip, they 
know perfectly well llie limits of his patience, anj that after eight, 
ten, or twelve threats, there will come a blow : as they travel .along, 
one eye is always shrewdly watcfl!lfe% the driver — the moment be 
begins the heavy operation of lighting his pipe, they immediately* 
slacken their pace, knowing, as well as Archimedes could have 
proved, that he cannot strike iire and them at the same time: every 
movement in the carriage thtey remark; and to any accurate ob- 
server who jucets a German vehicle, it must often be perfectly evi- 
dent that the poor horses know^ and feel, even better than himself, 
that they are drawing a coachman, and three heavy baronesses 
w ith their maid, and that to do that on a hot summer’s day is — ^no 
joke. When their driver urges them to proceed, he does it by de- 
grees; and they are stopped, not as bipeds, but in the manner qua^ 
dnipcds would stop themselves. * 

iNow , though we all like our own way best, let ns for a moment 
nierely wdiile Mie horses are feeding) contrast with the above de- 
scription our Knglish mode of treating a horse. 

In order to break in the animal to draught, we put a collar roitnd 
his neck, a crupper under his tail, a pad on bis back, a strap round 
bis belly, w ith (races at his sides, and Iq^I he shoqld see that though 
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these thint^s lickh and pinuli, they have not power to do more, the 
poor in<cll)i^cnt creature is blinded with blinkl^s ; and in this fear- 
ful s(a(c of ignorance, with a groom or two at his head and another 
at his side, he is, without his knowledge, fixed to the pole and 
splinter-bar of a carriage. If he kicks, even at a fly, he suddenly 
receives a heavy punishment, which he does not comprehend — 
something has struck liim, and has hurt him severely ; but, as fear 
magnifies all danger, so, for aught we know or care? he may fancy 
that the splintef-bar, which has cut him, is some lioslile animal, and 
expect, w'hc*n the pole bumps* against his legs, to be again assailed 
in that direction. 

Admitting that in lime he gets accustomed to these phenomena, 
becoming, what we term, steady in harness, still, to the last hour 
of his existence, ho docs not clearly understand what it is that is 
hampering him, or \v'hat is that rattling noise which is always at 
his heels: the sudden sting of the whip is a pain with which he 
gels but 'too well acquainted, yet the “ tinr/r 'dertvnlnr^ of the sen- 
sation he cannot explain — he neither knows when it is coming, nor 
where it comes from. If any trifling accident, or even irrcgularily, 
occurs — if any^little harmless strap, which ought to rest upon his 
back, happens to fall to his side — the poor, noble, intelligent ani- 
mal, deprived of his eyesight, the natural lanterns of the mind, 
is instantly alarmed ; and thod^, from constant heavy draught, he 
• may litei'ally, without metaphor, be on his' last legs, yet if his blink- 
•ers should happen to fall off, the sight of his own master — of his 
very own pimple-faced, mistress — and of his own fine yellow car- 
riage in motion — would scare him so dreadfully, that off'he would 
probably start, and the more they all pursued him the faster would 
he fly! 

1 am aw’are that many of my readers, especially those of the 
fairer sex, w'ill feel disposed to exclaim — Why admire (.Icrman 
horses ? Can there be any in creation better fed or warmer clothed 
than our own? In black and silver harness arc they not orna- 
mented ncarljl^ as highly as oiirselvei? ? Is there any amusomcnl 
in town which they do not attend? Do we not take them to the 
Italian Opera, to balls, plays, to hear Paganini, &oi ; and don’t they 
often go to two* or three routs of a night? Arc our horses ever 
seen standing before vulgar shops? And do they not drive to 
church every Sunday as regularly as ourselves? 

Most humbly do I adiu^t the force of the.se ob.servations ; all I 
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persist in asserting is, that horses are foolishly fon<l of their eyesight 
— like to wear theirheads awkwardly, as Nature has placed theui; 
and that they have bad taste cnoiigh to preifer dull (Jerman grooms 
and coachmen to our sharp English ones. 

As soon as my horses had liaished their hlaf; bread, all my idle 
S|)eculatious concerning them vanished ; the snalllc-bits were put 
into their mouths — -the trough removed — ^and on we proceeded to 
a village wher/l we again changed. ^ 

The features of (he countiy now began to grdw jarger than 
ever; ami though crops, green and brown, were, as far as the eye 
could reach, gently waving around me, yet the want of habita- 
tions, plantations, and fences gave to the extensive prospect an air 
of desolation : the picture Wcas perhaps grand, but it wanted fore- 
ground; h#\vcver, this deficiency was soon most delightfully sup- 
plied by the identical ohject 1 was in search of — namely, the hrun- 
uen and establishment of Niedor-Sellers, w'hich suddenly appeared 
on the road-side close before me. scarcely a (piartcr of a mile from 
its village. 

The moment I entered the great gate of the enclosure which, 
Mirroundcd by a high stone wall, occupies about^ eight acres of 
ground, so strange a scene presented itself sud(Vjnly to my view, 
that my first impression was, I had discovered a new world inha- 
bited by brown stone bottles; for in all directions were they to he 
seen rapidly moving from one part of the establishment to another 
— standing actually in armies on the ground, or piled in immense 
layers or strata one above another. Such a profusion and such a 
eonfusioh of ho’ttles it had never entered human imagination to 
conceive; and, before I could bring my eyes to stoop to detail, with- 
uplifted hands 1 stood for several seconds in utter amazement. 

On approaching a large circular covered with a slated 

roof, supported by posts, but open en all sides, I found the single 
hrunnen or well from which this highly celebrated water is for- 
warded to almost every quarter of the globe — to India, tht; West 
Indies, the Mediterranean, Paris, London, and to alrnosst every 
city in Oermany. The hole, which was about five feet square, 
was bounded by a framework of four strong beams mortised toge- 
ther; and the bottom of the shed being boarded, it very much 
resembled, both in shape and dimensions, one of the hatches in 
the deck of a ship. ,V small crane with three arms, to each of 
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wliicli tlieie was siispoiiilcil a square iron crate or basket, a little 
stnaller than the brimnen, stood about ten feet off; and wliile pea- 
sant with a slonn bottle (liolding three pints) dangling on 

every linger ofeaeli baud, were rapidly filling two of these crates, 
which contained seventy bottles, a man turned the third by a 
winch, until it hung immediately over the brunnen, into which it 
then rapidly descended. The air in these seventy bottles beiiig,^ 
immediately displaced by the water, a great bubbling of course en- 
sued ; but, in alfoiit twenty seconds, this having subsided, the crate 
was raised; and, while seventy more bottles descended from ano- 
ther arm of the crane, a fresh set of girls curiously carried oil 
these full bottles, one on each finger of each band, ranging them 
in several long rows upon a large table or dresser, — also beneath 
the shed. IVo sooner w’crc they there, tlian two nie ij^ with sin- 
prising activity, pul a cork into each; while two drummers, willi a 
long stick in each of their bands hammering tliem down, appeared 
as i( they were playing upon mu^al gl.isses. 

Another set of young women ^TOw instantly i^arried them off, 
four and live in each i^and, to men who, with sliarp knives, sliced 
off the projecti!\g part of the cork; and this operation being over, 
the pool- jaded b'vtlles w'cre delivered over to women, each of 
w hom actually covered 3000 of them a day with white leather, 
which they lirmly bound with packthreail round the corks; and 
then, without placing the bottles on the ground, they delivered 
them over to a man seated beside them, who, without any a[)ology, 
dipped each of their noses into boiling hot rosin; and, before they 
had recovered from this operation, the Duke of Nassau’s 'seal was 
stamped upon them by another man, when off they were hurried, 
sixteen and tw-ehty at a time, by girls to magazines, where they 
peacefully remained ready ^r exportation. 

Although this series of operations, w’lien related one after ano- 
ther, may sound simple enough, yet it must be kept in mind that 
all were performed at once; andNvhen it is considered that a three, 
armed crane was drawing up bottles seventy at a time, from tliree 
o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock at night (meal hours ex- 
cepted), it is evident (hat, without very excellent arrangement, some 
of the squads eiilier w'oiild be glutted with more work than they 
could perform, or would stand idle with nothing to do ; — no one, 
therefore, dares to hurry or stop ; the machinery, in full motion, 
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lias the singular appearance which I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe ; and certainly, the motto of the place might he that of ohl 
(Joethe’s ring — 


“ DOiic Daft / olinc laft.’ 

Having followed a set of bottles from the brnnnen to the store, 
\\here I left thfcm resting from their labours,'! stro 11^ to another 
part of the establishment, where were empty bottles* calmly wailing 
for their turn to be (illcd. 1 here counfetS twenty-live bins ofbottles, 
ea<;h fonr yards broad, six yards deep, and eight feet high. A number 
<»r young girls were carrying thirty-four of them at a time ontlieir 
heads to an immense trough, which w'as kept constantly full by a 
large fountaiji pipe of beautiful clear fresh water. The bottles on 
arriving here were lillcd brimful (as 1 conceived for the purpose 
of being washed;, and were then ranged in ranks, or rather solid 
columns, of seven hundred each, there being ten rows of seventy 
bottles. 

It being now seven o’clock, a bell rung as a signal for giving 
over work, and the wliolc process came suddenly to an end : lor 
a few seconds, the busy labourers (as in a disturbed ant-heap) were 
seen irregularly hurrying in every direction : but in a very short 
time, all had vanished. For d few minutes I ruminated in soli- 
tude about the premises, and then set out to take up my abode for 
the iiiglit at the village, or rather town, of JNieder-Scllers : how- 
ever, 1 had no sooner, as I vainly thought, bidden adieu to bottles, 
than I sats, like Birnam Wood coming to Diiusinanc, bottles ap- 
proaching me in every possible variety of attitude. It appears that 
all the inhabitants of Nieder-Selters are in the habit of drinking in 
their hons<!s this refrosbing water ; but. as the bruunen is in requi- 
sition by the Duke all day long, it is only before or after work that 
a private supply can be obtained : no sooner, therefore, does the 
evening bell ring, than every child in the village is driven out of its 
house to take empty bottles to the brunnen ; and it was this singu- 
lar-looking legion which was now' approaching me. The children 
really looked as U’ they were made of bottles ; some wore a pyra- 
mid of them in baskets on their heads— some were Ijpen with them 
hanging over their shoulders before and behind— some can'ied 
them strapped round their middle — all had their hands full ; and 
little urchins that could scarcely walk were advancing, each hug- 



our Lord ('liaucellor himself can only hope eventually to imitate. 
( Jlancinf? his hawk-likc eye along each line, the instant he sees a 
botdc not brimful, without listening to long-winded arguments, he 
at once decides “that there can be no mistake — that there shall be 
no mistake;” and thus at one blow or tap of the hammer, off goes 
the eul|M‘il’s nose. “ So much for Buckingham! ” 

I’eeling quite relieved by this solution of the mystery, I troubled 
the governor with a ffiw questions, to reply to whiel^hc very kindly 
condutAed me ko his counting-house, where, in the most liberal and 
gentlemanlike manner, he gaVe me all the data I required. 

The following, which 1 extracted from the daybook, is a state 
menl showing the number of bottles W'hich were lilled f<>r exporta- 
tion during the year 1832, with the proportionate number filled 
during each month. 






N Ml. ill 

January, 1832 



301 

25 

Kt'bruary 



0,235 

2,100 

IMiJivli . 



J04,r>21> 

05,71 ] 

Ajiril 



207,687 

*1 0,502 

^!ay 

. 


107,700 

01,580 

Jimo, 



155^088 

14,003 

July / 



70,080 

10,388* 

August . 



58,818 

0,150 

Sfjttt'inber 



27,210 

0,555 

Ofltilior. 



23,512 

3,207 

Novtuiilier 



2,323 

25 

Dr com Ilf* r 

• 


151 

1 1 




1,033,002 

201,521 


Besides the above, there is a private consumption, amounting, on 
an average, to very nearly half a niillion of bottles per amuim. 

It will, I hope, be recollected that by the time a bottle is sealed it 
has undergone fifteen operations, all pcrformoil by different people. 
The Duke, in his payments, docs not enter into these details, but, 
delivering his own bottles, he gives 17 ’A kreiizers fnearly sixpence] 
for every hundred, large or small, which arc placed, filled, in bis 
magazines. The peasants, therefore, cither share their labour and 
profits among themselves, or the whole of theopemtions are occa- 
sionally perforined by the different members of one family; but so 
much activity is required in constantly stooping and carrying tel 
the bottles, that this work is principally perfoi’mcd by yonc}* 
women of eighteen or nineteen, assembled from all the ueigbbmn 
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ing villages; and who, by working from three in the morning till 
seven at. night, can gain a lloriii a day, or 30 ilorins a month, 
Sunday (excepting during prayers) not being, I am sorry to say, at 
Aieder-Sclters, a day of rest. 

hor the bottles tlicmselves the Duke pays ! Ilorins ]>er cent, 
for the large ones, and 3 Ilorins per cent, for the small ones. 
The large bottles, when full, he sells at the brunnen for 1 3 Ilorins a 
hundred. • * 

His profit, last year, deducting all expenses, appeared to be, as 
nearly as possible, r>0,()()0 Ilorins ;* find jet, this brunnen was 
oiiginally sold to the Duke’s ancestor for a single butt of wine! 

On coming out of the oflice, the establishment was all alive again, 
and the peasants being in their Sunday clothes, the picture was 
highly colouyed. Young women in groups of four and live, with 
little V bite or red ca|)s j)ei<*hed on the tops of (heir heads, from 
which streamed three or four broad ribands, ol different i?olours, 
denoting the villages they proceeded from, in various directions, 
singing as they went, were walking together, heavily laden with 
bottles. They weie dressed in Idne petticoats, dean white shifts 
tiu'ked up above tlic elbows, with eolonred stays la<‘e<l, or rather 
half unlaced, in front. Old women, covering the yprks with leatluir, 
in similar costume, but In colours less gaudy, were displaying ap 
activity muclii more vigorous than their period ol life. Across this 
party-coloured, w cdl~arrauged system, which was as regular in its 
movements as the planets in (heir orbits, an onicei- of (he Duke, 
like a comet, occasionally darted I’rom the ollice to tlu‘ bruimen, or 
from the»licrs of empty bottles whieli had not \et ham proytal, to 
the magazim' of lull ones ready to esuhark on their travels. 

In <juitting the ^u'cmises, as I passed tlie regiments of bottles, an 
operation was proeeediiig which I liad not before witnessed. 
Women in wooden shoes were reversing the full bottles; in fact, 
without driving these brow ri soldiers fro!n llicir ])osi(ion, they were 
making tliom stand u]n)n their heads iiistea<l of upon their heels - 
the objeet of this military somerset being to (unpty tliem; lioweve;-, 
every noseless bottle, water and all, was hiulcd over a wall, into a 
bin prepared oiv purpose to receive (hem ; and (he smashing sound 
of devastation which proceeded from this odd-looking operation it 
would be very diflicult to desci'ibe. 

Having now w itnessed about as much as I dcsii ed of the lively 
brunnen of INicdcr-Seltei s, I hade adieu to this w ell-regulated esta- 

10 
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feeling certain that its portrait would, in future, re- 
appear before my mind, in all its vivid colours whensoever an<l 
wheresoever I might drink the refreshing, wholesome beverage ob- 
tained from its bright, sparkling source. My carriage had long 
been waiting at the gate : however, having aroused my lumbering 
and slumbering driver, I retraced my steps, was slowly re-joltci! 
homewards, and it was late before 1 reached my peaceful abode in 
the gay, green little valley of Schlangenbad. 


Tllb: MONASTERY OE EBERBACH. 

Exacti.y at the appointed moment, Luy with his favourite ass, 
Kathcrinchen, appeared at the door of the new Bad-Ilaus; the day, 
overcast with clouds, was quite cool, and, under such favourable 
auspices, starting at twelve o’clock, in less than a hundred yards w e 
were all hidden in the immense forest which encircles that portion 
of the duchy of Nassau which looks down upon the Maine and the 
Rhine. Eor about an hour, the ass, who after the second turn 
seemed to be perfectly sensible where she was carrying me, pa- 
tiently threaded her way along narrow’ paths, which, constantly 
crossing each other at various angles, seemed suflicient to puzzle 
even the brain of a philosopher : however, although human intellect 
is said to be always on the march, yet we often lind bretc instinct 
far before it; and certainly it did appear that Katherinchen’s know- 
ledge of the carte du pays of Nassau was equal almost to that of 
“The Duke” himself. .Sometimes we suddenly came to tracks of 
wheels which seemed to have been formed by carriages that had 
not only dropped from, but had returned back to, the clouds, for 
they began d propos to nothing, and vanished in an equally unac- 
countable manner. Sometimes we came to patches bare of timber, 
except here and there an old oak left on purpose to supply acorns 
for the swine; then again we followed a path which seemed only to 
belong to deer, being so narrow that we were occasionally obliged 
to force our way through the bushes; at last, all of a sudden, I 
unexpectedly found myself on the very brink of a most picturesque 
and precipitous valley. 
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l'!o»o al*ove rue, standii^g proudly on iJs rock, and pointing to a 
heavy while cloud wliicli happened at the moinciit to be passing 
over it, was the great pillar or tower of Sharfenslein, a castle for- 
merly the residence of the^ishops of Mainz. The village of Kied- 
I ich lay crouching at a considerable depth beneath, the precipitous 
bank which connected us with it being a vineyard, in which every 
here and there were seen flights of rougli stone stcj)s, to enable the 
peasants to cfuiib to their work. liy a rocky»path, about a foot or 
nine inches broad, Kathcrinchen, witli Luy follow ing as if tied to 
her tail, diagonally descended through ihis grape gardt’n, until we 
at last reached the village mill, the wheel of which I had long ob- 
served indolently turning under a stream of water scarcely heavy 
enough for its purpose. The little village of Kiedrich, as I rode by 
it, appeared to be a confused congregation of brown hovels and 
green gardens, excepting a large slated mansion of the IJaron von 
Hitter, whose tower of Sharfenslein now seemed in the clouds, as 
if to draw the lightning from the village; and almost breaking my 
r.cck to look up to it, I could not help feeling, as I turned tow'ard.s 
the east, how proud its laird nnist be at seeing every morning its 
i-igardic sliadow lying across the valley, then paying its 'diurnal visit 
to every habitation, llins eclipsing for a few nuvnhnts, from each 
vassal, even the sun in the heavens. 

Aflet passing Kiedrich, I again entered the forest, and for above 
an hour llierc was little to be seen except the noble trees which eii- 
comjfassed me; but the mind soon gets accustomed to ever so slioii 
a tether, and timugli I could seldom see fifty yards, \el within that 
distance ijicrc existed always plenty of minute objects to intei-est me. 
The foliage of (he beeches shone beautifully clear and brilliant, and 
there were new shoots, w hich, being ligliter in colour than (he old, 
had much the appearance of the autumnal tint, yet w hen (he error 
was disoovci ed, oaie gladly acknow lodged that youth had been mis- 
taken for age. The forest now' suddenly changed from beech trees 
into an army of oaks, whicli seemed to he, generally speaking, about 
fifty years of age; among them, however, there stood here and 
there a few weather-beaten veterans, who bad survived the race of 
t;oinrades w ith whom (hey had once flourished ; but we must drop 
the militaiy metaphor, IV)r their hearts were gone — their bodies 
liad mouldered away — nothing but one side was left — in laef, they 
wore more like sentry-boxes than sentinels, and yet, in this decayed 
state. lh(w were decked with leaves as cheerfully as (he rest.' In 
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this verdant picture, there was one pale object which, for a Jew 
moments, as 1 passed if, particularly attracted my attention; it 
was an immense oak, which had been ^ruck dead by lightning; 
it had been, and indeed still was, the talMfist to be seen in the forest, 
ami pride and presumption had apparently drawn it to its fate. 
I'A'cr.y leaf, every twig, every small branch was gone; barkless — 
blasted — and blanched — its limbs seemed stretched into the harsliesf 
outlines; a human corpse could not form a greater contrast with a 
living man, than this tree did with the soft green foliage waving 
around it : it stood stark-^- slift^ — ^jagged as the lightning itself; and 
as its forked, sapless branches pointed towards the sky, it seemed 
as if no one coidd dare pass it without secretly feeling that there 
exists a power which can annihilate as well as create, and tlial 
what the fool said in his heart — was wrong! I, however, had not 
much lime for this sort of rellection, for whenever Katherinchen, 
coming to two paths, selected the right one, buy from behind was 
heard loudly applauding her sagacity, w hich he had previously de- 
clared to be superior to that of all the asses in Nassau — and yet, 
buy, in his rnoi'o humble department, deserved (juite as much praise 
as Katherinchen herself- 

He w'as a slender, intelligent, active man, of about thirty, dressed 
in a blue snmek frock, girded round the middle by the buff Nassau 
belt; and though, from some cause or other, which he could never 
satisfactorily account for, his mouth always smelt of rum, yet he 
was never at a loss — always ready for an expedition, and foot-sore 
or not, the day seemed never long enough to tiro him. The fellow 
was naturally of an cnt<;rpri.si ng disposition, and the winters in 
Nassau being long and (dieerlcss, it occurred to Imy on his march, 
that were he with Kathcrinelicn and his other two asses to go to 
England (-of w'hich he had only heard that it was the richest country 
under the sun), they would no doubt there be constantly employed 
for the whole twelvemonth, instead of only finding lady and gen- 
tleman riders at Schlangenbad for a couple of months in the year. 
His project appeared to himself a most brilliant one, and though I 
could not enter into it quite as w'armly as lie did (indeed I almost 
ruined his hopes hy merely hinting that our sea, which he had 
never heard of, might possibly object to his driving asses from 
Schlangenbad to bondon'j, yet 1 inwardly felt that poor buy’s spe- 
culation had quite as sound a foundation, displayed tjuite as much 
knowledge of the woi ld, and had iniinitely le.ss roguery in it, than 
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the bubble ju’ojects ol more civilized eoiiiitries, which liave too 
often eventually turned out to be nothing more nor less than ass- 
<lriving with a vengeance. 

After winding rny way through the trees for a consi<lerable 
time, inclining gently to the left, I suddenly .aw close before me, 
at the bottom ol a most seqiicstered valley, the object of my jour- 
ney) — namely, the very ancient monastery of EniiUBACU. The 
sylvan loveliness, and the peaceful rctiremcul of this spot, I strongly 
feel it is quite impossible to describe. Almost sureounded*by hills 
or rather mountains, clothed with forest ti-ces, one dots not expect 
to lind at the bottom of such a valley an immense solitary building, 
which in size and magniiiceiicc not only corresponds witli the bold 
features of the country, but seems worthy of a place in tany of the 
largest capitals of Europe. 

The irregular building, with its dome, spires, statues, and high 
slated roofs, looks like the p?lace of some pow<M*fiil king ; and yet 
the monarch has apparently no subjects but the forest trees, whioh 
on all sides almost touch the architecture, and even closely environ 
the garden walls. 

spot belter .suited to any being or race of beings who wished 
to say to the world “ /'V/rc ///cc u'c//! (iikI cccr, stil/ for 

t rer (arc ihcc a'cH !" could scarcely be met with on its vast cir- 
cund'erence; .and cert.ainly if it were possible for the vegetable 
cre.alion to compensate a man for h>siog the society of his fclUnv- 
cceatures, the woods of Eberbach would, in a high degree, allord 
him that consolation. A more lovely and I’ornantic situation for 
a moiiajrtcry could imt have e.xistcti ; yet I should have wondere<l 
how it could ))ossibly have been discovered, had not its history 
most clearly explained that marvel. 

In the year I IJll, ISt. liernhard, the famous pre.achcr of the cru- 
sade (whose followers eventually possessed, merely in the Hhine- 
gau, six monastic establishments — namely, Tiefenthal, llottcslhal, 
Eberbach, Eibinger, Nothgottes, and .^larienhausen), was atlacke<l 
by a holy itch, or irresistible «lelermination to erect a monastery; 
but not knowing where to drop the foundation-stone, ho consulted^ 
it is said, a wild boar, on this import, int subject. The sagacious 
creature shrewdly listened to the human being who adressed it; 
and a mysterious meeting being agreed upon, he silently grubbed 
with his snout, in the valley of Eberbach, lines marking out the 
foundation of the building; and certainly such a lovely stye, foi 
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men baskiijg^ iu sunsliino, to snore away their existence, no aniiiia! 
hut a |>if^ would ever have thoiiglit of! 

St. Hernliard, highly approving of the boar’s taste, employed 
the b^st architects to carry liis plan into execution; and sparing no 
expense, a inaguilicenl cathedral — a large palace, with a monas- 
tery, connected together hy colonnades, as well as ornamented in 
various places with the image of a pig, its founder — were quickly 
reared upon the spot; and when all was coinpletc'd, monks were 
brouglft to the abode, and the holy hive, for many centuries, was 
heard buzzi'ng in the wild inofintaiiis whicli surrounded it: how'ever, 
in the year I8<)'i, the Duke of iNassau took violent possession of iis 
honey, and its inmates were thus nidoly shaken from their cells. 
Three or four of the monks, of this once wealthy establishment, are 
all that now remain iu existence, and (heir abode has ever since 
been used partly as a government |)rison, and partly as a public 
asylum for lunatics. 

Ileforc entering the great gate, which was surmounted by colos- 
sal figures of the \ irgiii Mary, St. John, and the great St. Hern- 
hai’d himself, I was advised by my cicerone, laiy, to go to some 
grotto he kept raving about; and, as Katcrinehen’s nose also seemed 
placidly to point tkc same way, I left the monastery, and through a 
plantation of very fine oaks, which wa*rc growing about twenty feet 
asunder, we ascended, by zigzags, a hill surmounted by a beautiful 
plantation of lirs; and the moment 1 reached the summit, there 
suddenly Hashed upon me a view of the l\hine, which, without any 
exception, I should say, is the finest 1 have witnessed in this country. 
Iminterriiptcd by anything but its own long, narrow islamls, f be- 
held the course of the river, from Johannishurg to Mainz, which 
two points formed, from the grotto w here I stood, an angle of about 
120 degrees. Jletwccn me and the water, lay, basking in sun- 
shine, the Ilhine-gaii, covered with vineyards, or surrounded by 
Large patches of corn, which were evidently just ready for the sickle; 
but the harvest not having actually c, mmeiiccd, the only moving 
objels in the picture were young women with white handkerchiefs 
on their heads, busily pruning the vines; and the ('oln, or, as it 
might more properly be termed, the hhKjl'ixh steam-boat, w'hich, 
immediately before me, was gliding against the stream towards 
.^lainz. On the opposite side of the Ithine, an immense country, 
highly cultivated, but without a fence, was to be seen. 

Turning my back upon this norde prospect, (he monastery lay. 
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immediately beneath me, so completely surrounded by the forest, 
that it looked as il, ready built, it bad been dropped from lipaven 
upon its site. 

A more noble-looking residence could hardly be imagined, and 
the zigzag walks and plantations of lir imparted to it a gentleman- 
like appearance, which 1 could not sutlicicntly admire ; yet, not- 
withstanding the rural beauty of the plxice, I felt within me a strong 
'emotion of pity for those poor, forlorn, misguided beings^ whose 
existence had been uselessly squandered in such iniStxiken seclusion; 
iind I could not help fancying how aclifely, from the spot on which 
1 stood, they might have compared the moral loneliness of their 
mansion, with the natural joy and loveliness of Unit river scenery, 
from which their rclentlses mountain had severed them : indeed, 
1 hope my, reader will not think xin old man too Anacreontic for 
saying, that if any thing in this world could penetrate the sackcloth 
garment of a monk, “ and wring his bosom,” it vvould be the 
sight of what I had just turned my back upon — namely, xi vineyard 
liill of women ! Thxit the fermentation of the grape was intended 
to cheer decrepitude, and that the xifl'cctions of .a softer sex were 
made to brighten the zenith of mid-day life, are truths which, 
within the walls of a convent or a monastery, K,, must have been 
liiost exxpiisitc torture to rcllcct upon. 

As I descended from the grotto, 1 sxiw beneath me, entering 
the great gale of the V)uilding, half a dozen carts hiden with wood, 
each drawn by six prisoners. iSone being in irons, and the whole 
gang being escorted by a single soldier in the INassau uniform, I 
was at lifst surprised, — wby, when they penetrated the forest, they 
did not all run away ! However, fear of punishment liehl them 
together : there being no large cities in the duchy, they had no 
where to run, but to their own homes, where they would instantly 
have been recaptured; and though, to a stranger like myself, the 
forest seemed to oiler them protection, yet it was certain death 
by starvation to remain in it. 

On entering the great square, I found it would be necessary to 
apply to the commandant of the establishment for permission to 
view it. 1 accordingly waited upon him, and was agreeably sur- 
prised at being politely informed by him, in English, that he would 
be proud and most happy to attend me. He was a line, erect, 
soldierlike-looking man, of about forty, seventeen years of which 
he had reigned in this valley, over prisoners and lunatics ; the 
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average luiinber of the former being 250, and of the latter about 

100 . 

As 1 was following liim along some very handsome cloisters, I 
observed, hanging against a wall, twcnty-livc pictures in oil, of 
monks, all dressed in tlie same austere costume, and in features 
as in dress so much resembling each other, that the only [apparent 
distinction between them was the name of each individual, whose 
barren, useless existence was thus intended to be rommemorated. 
beyond the narrow grave which contained him. Ascending a 
stone staircase, 1 now came to the lower division of the prison, one 
half being appropriated to women, and the other to men. 

Although 1 had been for the whole day enjoying pure fresh aii% 
yet the establishment w^asso exceedingly clean, that there was no 
smell of any sort to olTend me. The monks’ cells had in many 
places been thrown by threes into large rooms for tailors, weavers, 
carpenters, shoemakers, iVc., &.c.,— each of these trades working 
separately, under the dirtxtion of one overseer. Inall these chambers 
every w indow was \\ ido open, the walls were wdiite-washed, and 
the hlanclied lloors w ei e without a stain ; indeed, this excessive 
cleanliness, although highly praised by me, and exceedingly at- 
tractive to any rnglish traveller, probably forms no small part of 
the punishment of the prison, for there is nothing that practically 
teases dirty people moie than to inllict upon them foreign habits 
of cleanliness. The w onum’s rooms were similarly arranged, and 
the same cleanliness and industry insisted upon ; while, for younger 
culprits, there was an exeelleiit school, where they were daily 
taught religious singing, reading, w riting, ai ithinctic, and., weaving. 
Having linished witli tliis lloor, I mounted to the upper story, 
wliere, in solitary cells, were con lined patients wdio had relapsed, 
or, in plainer terms, culprits who had been convicted a second 
time of the same od’enec. 

Many of these unfortunate people were undergoing a sentence 
of three, four, ami live years’ imprisonment; and to visit them, 
as I did, in their cells, w'as, 1 can assure my reader, anything but 
pleasing. On the outside of each door hung a small black board, 
upon which w as laconically inscribed, in four words, the name and 
surname of tlic captive — his or her olfence — and the sentence. 
I found that their crimes, generally speaking, were what we should 
call ])etty thefts — such as killing the Duke’s game — stealing his 
wood — his grass, ^c., <.Vc. 
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As I paid my iiioSaiiclioly visits, one after anotlicr, lo lliesr 
poor people, I particularly observed that they seemed, at least, 
to be in the enjoyment (if, without liberty, it may bo so termed ' 
of good health ; the natural effect of the cool, temj>erafe lives 
they were obliged to lead, and of the pui-e freL;h air whi«-li came 
to each of them through a small open window ; yet so soon as their 
doors were opened, there was an eagerness in their countenances, 
■and a peculiar •anxiety in their manner of lixing their eyes upon 
mine, which seemed to curdle into despomlcncy, fis the dflor was 
rapidly closed between ns. Each individual had sortie work to 
perform — one man had just finished a coftin for a poor maniac 
who had lately ended his melamdioly career — the lid, inslea<l ol 
being Hat, was a prism of many sides, and, on the upper slab, there 
was painted in black a cross, very nearly the length of the coflin. 

So long as the soldim', in his bulf belt, who attended the com- 
mandant, continued to unlock for me, and lock, the dungeons ol the 
male prisoners, so long <lid I feel myself capable of w itnessing their 
contents ; for to sec //lew suller, is what wt^ are all, more or less, 
accustomed to; hulas soon as he came to (he women’s cells, 1 lelt, 
certainly for the lirst time in my existence, that I should be obliged 
to abandon my colours, and cease to be of the sccAe before mo— 
a “ reviewer.” 

In the countenance of the very first female captive that 1 behc!(I 
1 could not but remark a want of firmness, for the possession of 
which 1 had not given to the other sex suHicieut credit — the poor 
woman (to be sure she might have been a mother) showed an 
anxiety fwr her release, wliich was almost hysterical ; and hurrying 
tow'ards me, she got so close to the door, that it was absolutely for- 
cibly slammed by the soldier, almost in her face. 

In the third cell that I came lo, there stood up before me, with 
a distaff in her hand, a young slight-made peasant-girl of about 
eighteen ; her hair was black, and her countenance seemed to mo 
beaming with innocence and excessive health. She was the only 
prisoner w’ho did not immediately fix her eyes upon mine ; but, 
neither advancing nor retiring, she stood, looking downwards, with 
an expression of ^jrief, which I expected every moment, soriiewhero 
or other, would burst into tears. Such a living picture of youth- 
ful unhappiness I felt myself incapable of gazing upon ; and the 
door, being closed u))on her, was no sooner locked, tiian I thanked 
the commandant for his civility, adding, that I would not trouble 
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the soldier to open any inure of the cells, observing, as an excuse, 
that I perceived they were all alike. 

After standing for some time listening to the rules and discipline 
of the prison, I inquired of the commandant whether he had any 
prisoners confined for any greater crimes than those which 1 have 
already mentioned, to which lie replied in the negative ; and he was 
going to descend the slairease, when 1 asked him, as coldly as 1 
could, to be so good as to stale for what offence thd young person" 

I had just left ’vas sulfering so severely. The commandant, with 
silent dignity, instantly referred me to the little black board, on which 
was written the girl’s name (I need not repeat it) and her crime, 
which, to my very great astonishment, turned out to be “ nisso- 
iajte;” and it was because she had been convicted a second time 
of this olleace, that she was imprisoned, as 1 saw her, in a cell, 
which, like all the others, had only one small window in the roof, 
from which nothing was to be seen but what she, perhaps, least 
dared to look at — the heavens! I certainly, from her appearance, 
did not judge rightly of her character : however, upon such points I 
neither outwardly profess, nor inwardly do I believe myself, to he 
what is vulgarly termed — knowing. Had 1 looked into the poor 
girl’s counlenanfcc for guilt, it is most probable I should not have 
searched there in vain, but, at her age, one sought for feelings of a 
better east; and, notwithstanding what was w'litlen on the black 
board, those feelings most certainly did exist, as I have very faintly 
described them. 

1 now accompanied the comiuaiidanl (going along, I may just 
observe, that he had learned English from his father, 'who had 
served as an officer in our (.i!erman Legion) to another part of the 
monastery, which had long been fitted up as an asylum for lunatics, 
most of whom were provided for by the Nassau government, the 
rest being people of family, supplied with every requisite by their 
friends. 

There w'as but little here which particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. In clean, airy rooms, formed out of three cells, as in the 
prison, there lived together from eight to ten lunatics, many of 
whom appeared to be harmless and even happy, although, in the 
corner of the room, there certainly was a large iron cage for re- 
fractory or dangerous patients, in one of these groups stood a 
madman, who had been a medical student. He was about thirty 
years of age, extremely dark, c.xcccdingly powerfully made, — and 
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no sooner did 1 enter the room, than raising his eyes from a hook 
which he was reading, he fixed them (folding his arms at the lime^ 
upon me, with a ferocity of countenance, which formed a very 
striking contrast to the expression of imbecility '' bieh characterized 
the rest of his companions. The longer he looked at me, the 
deeper and the darker was his frown; and (hough I steadily re- 
turned it, ye(, from the Hashing of his eyes, i really believe that 
'like a wild bedst, he would have sprung upoh me, had I not fol- 
lowed the soldier to the next room. • 

Having inspccte<l the great apartirtehts, I next visited the cells 
in which were confined those who were not fitted for intercourse 
with others ; they were generally of a gloomy temperament. Some 
were lying on their beds, apparently asleep; while some, parti- 
cularly wom^n, actually tried to escape, but were mildly repressed 
by the commandant, whose manner towards them seemed to be an 
admirable mixture, in alioiit equal parts, of mildness and immov- 
able firmness. 

1 should have continued along the passage which connected 
these cells, but .the poor creature, whose coflTm I had seen, was 
lying there; I therefore left the building, and went into a great 
garden of the monastery, filled with standard' fniit-trees, which 
had been planted there by the monks. In this secluded spot thex;i‘ 
was a sort of summer-house, where the worst lunatic cases were 
in confinement; none, however, were in cliains; though some were 
so violent, that the coinmandanl made a sign to the soldier not to 
disturb them. 

Havint^ now very gratefully taken leave of the deserving ollicer 
in charge of this singular establishment for crime and lunai y, the 
wliole of which w^as kc|)t in complete subjection by a gar rison of 
eight soldiers, for a consi<lerable time I sti*olled alone about the 
pr emises. Sometimes 1 looked at ancient figiri'cs of a boar*, which 
I found in more than one place, laulely carved ’noth on wood and 
stone; then I wandered into the old catliedral, which was now 
strangely altered from the days of its sjrlendour, for the glass in its 
(iothic windows having been broken, had been plastered up willr 
mud, and upon the tombs of bishops and of abbots there was lying 
corn in sheaves, — heaps of chaff, — bundles of gr een gr*ass. 

My attention was now very particularly attracted by the vene- 
rable entrakice-gate of the monastery, which, on turning a corner, 
suddcr^ly api^earcd before me, surmounted by cplossal statues of 
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the (ireat St. IjcM'iihunl with his crosier — of St, .lohii, holding a 
long tliiii cross, at the foot of which there was seated a lamb — and 
of the \'irgin IMary, who, with a glory round her head, and an 
«)live branch in her hand, stood in the centre, considerably exalted 
above both. 

The snu had long ago set — and I was no sooner immediately 
under the great arched gateway, than, leaning on my staff, 1 stood 
as it w'cre riveted to the ground at the sight of the* moon, which, 
having risen above the great hill, was shining directly upon the 
picturesque pile and images above my head. 

As in silence and solitude I gazed upon the lovely planet, which 
majestically rose before me, growing brighter and brighter as the 
daylight decayed, 1 could not help feeling what strange changes she 
had witnessed in the little valley of Eberhach ! Before, the recorded 
meeting of the “ sus atqiic sacerdos,” she had seen it for ages and 
ages existing alone in ]>eaccful retirement — one generation of oaks 
and beech-trees had been succeeded by canothcr, while no human 
being had felt disposed cither to ilourish or to decay among this 
vegetable community. After this solemn interview with the pig, 
she had seen the great St. Hernhard collecting workmen and ma- 
terials, and as iii'the midst of them he stood waving his cross, she 
liad t>bserved a monastery rise .as if by magic from the earth, 
I'apidly overtopping the highest of the trees which surrounded it. 
In the days of its splendour she had witnessed provisions and i-e- 
venues of all sorts entering its lofty w-alls, but though processions 
glittered in its interior, nothing was known by her to have been 
exported to save a matin and vesper moan, w hich, accompanying the 
wind as it swept along the valley, was heard gradually dying, until, 
in a few moments, it had either ceased to exist, or it had lost itself 
among the calm, gentle rustling of the leaves. Lastly, she had seen 
the monks of St. liernhard driven from their fastness — and from 
their holy cells. As with full splendour she had since periodically 
gazed at midnight upon the convent, too often ha»l she heard — first, 
the scream of (he poor maniac, uttered, as her round gentle light 
shone mildly upon his brain; an<l then his wild laugh of grief, as, 
starting from a distempered sleep, he forced his burning forehead 
against the barred w'indow of his cell, as il, like Henri Quatre, — 


" r.iur la'cialru la lime asec Ic.s death.' 
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.\s she proceeded in her silent course, shining successively into 
each window of tl»e monastery, how often did she now sec the 
criminal lying on the couch of the bigot — and the prostitute solita- 
rily immured in the cell of celibacy ! The madman is now soundly 
sleeping where the fanatic had in vain sought for repose — and the 
knave unwillingly sulTcring for theft where the hypocrite had vo- 
luntarily confined himself! 

. From a crowd of these reflections, which, like mushrooms, 
rapidly grew up by the light of the moon, I was aroused by (\athe- 
rinchen and her satellite Liiy, whose htmds (scarcely visible from 
the shadow of the great gateway), pointing homewards, mildly 
hinted that it was time I should return there ; but on my entering 
the convent, rather an odd scene presented itself. The supper of 
the lunatics, distributed in separate plates, being ready in the great 
kitchen, like a paek of hounds, they were all of a sudden let loose, 
and their appetites sufficiently governing their judgments, each 
was deemed perfectly competent to hunt for his own food, which 
was no sooner obtained, than, like an ant, he busily carried it off 
to his cell. The prisoners were also fed from another kitchen at 
ihe same hour ; and as certain cravings, which witli coirsiderable 
<lignity I had long repressed, were painfully irrit’atdd by the very 
savotiry smells which assailed me, stopping for a moment, I mos|_ 
gladly partook of the madman’s fare, and then, full ol‘ soup and of 
the od<l scenes I had witnessed, leisurely sealing myself in my 
saddle, guided by Katlierinchcn, ami followed by Luy, we retraced 
our intricate paths through the forest, until, late at night, we foun<l 
ourselves vuce again in sight of the little lamps which light up the 
garden and bowers of my resting-place, or caravanserai — the New 
l?ad-IIaus of Schlangcnbad, 


JOIIIINFY TO .MAINZ. 

IIavixo occasion to go to Mainz, 1 sent overnight to apprise the 
ass, Katherinchen, and the groom of her bedchamber, Fuy, that 1 
should require the one to carry, the other to follow nuj to that 
place, .\ccordingly, when seven o’clock, the hour for iny de- 
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}»artiu‘ 0 , ai ri\r<l, on descending the staircase of (lie great ihid-ll. ;is, 
I fiaind Lny in light marching order, leaning against one of he 
plane trees in the shrubbery, but no (piadruped ! In the man’s de- 
jected countenance, it was at once legible that his Katherin< duai 
neither was nor would be forthcoming ; and he had begun to < j.i - 
dilate a very long-winded lamentation, in which J heard var ous 
times repeated something about sacks of Hour and Langen-Sch\val- 
bach : however, Luy’» sighs smelt so strongly of rui,n, that not lee.l- 
ing as' sentime, ptal on the subject as himself, I at once prevailed 
upon him tv> hire for me fi;o.»n a peasant a little long-tailed pony, 
which he accordingly very soon brought to the door. The wretched 
creature (which for many years had evidently been the property 
of a poor man) had been employed for several months in the dr\ cst 
of all worldly occupations, namely, in carrying hard stone bottli^s 
to the great briinnen of rsicder-Seltcrs, and had only the evening 
before returned home from that uninteresting Job. It was evident 
she had had alloled to her much more work than food, and as she 
stood before me with a drooping head, she shut her eyes as il she 
were going to sleep. I at first determined on sending the poor 
animal back, but being a.ssurcd by Lny that, in that case, she would 
have much harder work to perform, 1 reluctantly mountcil her, 
and at a little Jog-trot, which seemed to be her best — her worst 
in fact, her only pace, we both, in very humble spirits, placidly pro- 
cecded towards Mainz. 

Luy, who besides what he had swallowed, had naturally a great 
deal of spirit of his owm, by no means, however, liked being left 
behind ; and though I had formally bidden him adieu^ and was 
greatly rejoicing that I had done so, yet, while I was ascending 
the mountain, happening to look behind me, I saw the fellow 
following me at a distance like a wolf. I, therefore, imme- 
diately, pulled at my rein, a hint which the pony most readily 
understood, and as soon as Luy came up, I told him very positively 
he must return. Seeing that he was detected, he at once gave up 
the point; yet the faithful vassal, still having a hankering to perform 
for me some little parting service, humbly craved permission to see 
if the pony’s shoes were, to use the English expression, “ all right.” 
The two fore ones were declared by him (with a hiccup) to be 
i xactly as they should be ; but no sooner did he proceed to make 
hi.s tipsy reflections on the hind ones, than in one second the pony 
seemed by magic to be converted into a mad creature! laiy fell. 
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.IS if struck by liglilning, to tin; gruiaid, while (he tiny thing, with i(s 
iioad between its legs (for the rein h.ad been lying loose on its 
neck), commenced a series <if most violent kicks, which I seriously 
thought never would come lo an end. 

As good luck would have it, I happened, during the operation, 
to cleave pretty closely to my saddle, but what thunder-clap had so 
suddenly soured the mild disposition of my |)alfray, I was totally 
unable to conceive ! It tiirucd out, liowcvcr„that the poor thing’s 
paroxysm had been caused by an unholy alliance Jhat ha<f taken 
place between the root of her tail and th«i bowl of Luy’s jiipe, which, 
on his reeling against her, had become firmly entangled in the hair, 
and it was because it remained there for about half a minute, burn- 
ing her very violently, that she bad kicked, or, as a lawyer would 
term it, bad protested in the violent manner and form 1 have de- 
scribed. 

After I had left Luy, it took some time before the poor frightened 
creature could forget (he strange mysterious sensation she had ex- 
perienced ; however, her mind, like her tail, gradually becoming 
easy, her head drooped, the rein again hung on her neck, ami 
in a mile or two we continued to jog on together in as good ami 
sober fellowship as if no such eccentric calamity had befallen us. 

y\s we were thus ascending the mountain by a hai’row p.-ith, we 
came suddenly to a tree loaded with most beautiful black cherries 
evidently dead ripe. The poor idiot of Schlangenbad had escaped 
from the hovel in which he had passed .so many years of his vacant 
existence, and 1 here found him literally gorging himself with the 
fruit. FQr a moment he stopped short in his meal, wildly rolling 
eyes, and looking at me, as if his treacherous, faithless brain could 
not clearly tell him whether 1 was a friend or an enemy: however, 
his craving stomach being much more violent than any reflections 
the poor creature had power to entertain, he suddenly seemed to 
abandon all thought, and again greedily returned to his work. He 
was a man about thirty, with features, separately taken, remarkably 
handsome : he had fine hazel eyes, and aquiline nose, and a good 
mouth; yet there was a horrid twist in the arrangement, in which 
not only his featyres but his whole frame was put together, which, 
at a single glance, pointed him out to me as one of those poor 
beings who, here and there, arc mysteriously sent to make their 
appear.ance on this earth, as if practically to explain to mankind, 
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and negalivoly lo prove to them, the inestimable blessing of reason 
whidi is hilt loo often thanklessly enjoyed. 

The rhcn ies, which were hanging in immense clusters around us, 
were plucked live or six. at a time by the poor lame creature before 
me, but his (luimb and two forc-fingcrs being apparently paralyzed, 
he was obliged to grasp the fruit with his two smallest, and thus, 
by a very awkward turn of his elbow', he seemed apparently to be 
eating the cherries OHt of the palm of his hand, winch was raised 
completely ahewe his head. 

Not a clfcrry did he bite, *11111, with canine voracity, he continued 
to swallow them, stones and all ; however, there w'as evidently a 
sharp angle or tender corner in his throat, for I particularly re- 
marked, that whenever the round fruit passed a certain point, it 
caused the idiot’s eyes to roll, and a slight convulsion in his frame 
continued until the cherry had reached the place of its desti- 
nation. 

The enormous ijiiantity of ripe fruit which I saw this poor crea- 
ture swallow in the way I have described quite astonished me ; 
however, it wris useless to attempt lo oiler him advice, so instead I 
gave him what all people like so much better-^-a little money — 
partly to enablO him to buy himself richer food, and partly because 
I wished to see whether he had sense enough to attach any value 
to it. 

The silver was no sooner in his hand than, putting it most ra- 
tionally into the loose pocket of his ragged, coarse cloth trowsers, 
he instantly returned to his work with as much avidity as ever. 
Seeing that there was to be no end to his meal, 1 left him hard at 
it, and continued to ascend the hill, until the path, suddenly turn- 
ing to the right, took me by a level track into thp great forest. 

The sun had hitherto been very unpleasantly hot, but 1 was now 
sheltered from its rays, while the pure mountain air gave to the 
foliage a brightness which in the Schlangenbad woods I had so 
often stopped to admire. Although it was miilsummer, the old 
brown beech leaves of last year still covered the surface of the 
ground ; yet they w in e so perfectly dry, that far from there being 
anything unhealthy or gloomy in their appcaranc'', they formed a 
very beautiful contrast with the bright, clean, polished leaves, as 
well as with the white, shining bark of the beech trees, out of which 
they had only a year ago sprung into existence. This russet co- 
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>».‘nng ol llic ground was, generally speaking, in sha<^ but every 
here and tlierc were bright sparkling patehes of sunshine, which, 
having penetrated the loliage, slione like gaudy pad rns in a dark 
<';u*pet. 

As (he breeze gently stole among the trees, (heir braiu'hes in si- 
lence bowing as it passed them, their brown leaves, being crisp and 
d**y, occasionally jnnved ; — occasionally they were more violently 
'turned over by*small fallow deer, which sonu!timcs darted suddenly 
across my path, iheii ^kin clean as the foliage on which they slept 

-their eye darker than the night, \(‘t Idighter than the pure sireani 
irom which they drank. 

ICnjoj ing the vari(4y of (his phu id s(*ene, I look every opportu- 
nity, in seas<‘b of novelty, t<> change my track; slid, from (he posi- 
tion of the si;n, always knowing wlnMeal)Ouls I was, I contrived nl- 
timatedy to pi oeeed in flie diiection I d<‘sired, audaftc r luiving been 
lor a con.Nid(‘rahie time comoleady (‘inaiiopcai in the lor4».st, I snd- 
diuily huist into hot snnsliiiu^ close to < h^org('nboru, a little village, 
hanging most romanti< ally on (he liumiuaisrs sifle. 

Tin; lihine^aiid (he in)m<n.’s(* eonnirs heu)Nt! it, now liaslied upon 
my view, and as I trolled along tin^ iinassunhug street, it was im- 
possible to hel|) admiiing tin* m<igndi<*eut prosfu rl whi<di lln‘s(; 
linmhle \iliag<‘rs coiistanllv (‘njovaal; however, tbo mind, like t|,ie 
eye, soon becomes careless of tluH>eanru's of «;r4‘alion, and as m\ 
pony jogged onwards in his <‘ourse, I found tiiat the (‘ot lagers look- 
ed upon us both willi much greater iider(*st Ilian upon lliat everlast- 
ing (ravcilcr the llhine. Kvery woman we mel, with great eivi- 
lity giiint^d “(hitiui i^Jvirgen as we passed her, wliih^ f»acli moun- 
tain jieasanl seen standing at a door, oi* (wen at a wimlow, inad<? 
oheisanec lo ns as we crossed his mm idiau, all peophds 4 wes 
1‘ollow ing ns as far* as they could l eaidi. 

From (ieorgamhoin, descending a litthg we i rossed a pieet* of 
table oi* level laml, on whi<h there stood a rock of a very striking 
appearance. Where it had conui Irom, lieaveu t from w lienee ap- 
parently it had fallen; prol)a!>ly only knows. As il from the force 
witli which it had hecn dropped upon its site, it l.ad splil into two 
pieces, separated# by a yawning crevice, v(.‘t small trees or bushes 
had grow n upon each simimit, while the same lauadi foliage a[)- 
peared in the forest which surrounded them. 

Passing close beneath this rock, i continued trottiii;.' towards (he 
east for ahoul a league*, wlieu graelually descendmg into a mildei. 
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c limate, I was hailed !»} the vineyards which luxuriously siirroi. ni 
(he se(juesU?ied liltlo villaiifc ori'raiiensteiu. 

f <p()»i a rock overhanging the iiamlet tliere stood solemnly hef* re 
me the remains of’ the old castle of Fraiiciistein or rrankens(< u, 

. apposed to have been built in the thirteeiitli century. In he 
vear I ‘iOO it was sold to tin; Archbishop (ierhurdt, of Mainz, hul 
soon afterwards, being ruined by tin; Emperor Albrecht I, in a li ii- 
war which lie waged ifgainst the prelate, it was restcftanl to its <.ri 
ginal possessors. • 

Ibit wbat*nn>rc tlian its •cTislle attracted my attention in I'ne 
village of Frauenstein, was an immense plane-tree, the limbs 
of which had originally Ijccn trained almost liorizontally, 
nnahlc to support their own weight, they were now inaintaier : 
by a scaH’olding of stout props. I -uder the parental sliade/^ 
of this venerable tree, the ehildreii of the village were sitting in 
every sort of group and attitude; one or two of their mothers, 
loose, easy dishabille, were spinning, many people were leanin;; 
against tlie upright scaffolding, and a couple of asses were enjoying 
the cool shade of the beanlifiil foliage, while their drivers were 
gettijjg Jiot and tipsy in a w ine-sliop, the usual sign of which is in 
(hirmauy (he brAiich of a tree allixed to the door-post. 

^As I had often iieard ol the celebrated tree of I'^rancnstein, before; 
which 1 now stood, 1 resolved not to rpiit it nnli! i had informed 
myself of its history, for which I well knew 1 had only to apply to 
»iie proj)er autliorities: for in ( Jcianany, in every lillle village;, there 
<*xisls a huge volume either deposited in (lie clmre^h, or in charge; 
of an oHice;r <;alled the Schuldhcisz, in which tlic his(ory*of evn y 
castle, town, or object of iinportaEice is carefully preserved. TIh; 
young peasant reads it xvilh enthnsiastie dcliglil, the old man re* 
liects upon it with silent pride, and to any traveller, scarcliing for 
afili([narian lore, its vetierahle pages are most liberally opened, am! 
liie simple information tlo'y conta n generously and graluitoiisl v 
IfLsIo cd. 

On iinjiiiring lor the histo^yy ol this hcantifnl /reeg f v.as inlro- 
ciiiced to a sort <>( tioomsday-hook al)Out as large as a clmreh f-ihle; 
and when 1 eompart;d tins vohnne with a little sec hided spot so 
totally unknown to the world as t!n; valley or glen of Fi aneasteia, 
! was surprised to lind that the autohiograi)hy of the la-(er could 
he >o hrdky, — in short, that it had <i) much to say of ilself. I>nt it 
i^ the c^Viiimon weakness o! man, and particularly, I aeknowledgcg 
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of an old man- to Gon y that all his tlioui^hts as well as actions arc 
o| \asl importance to the \vo?’ld ; why therefore should not the* 
hinnhle h i'anensteiii h(» pai\!oncd for an oil'encc which we are ail 
in the hahit ol committing ? 

In this ancient \ ()!i3ni«% the rigmarole history of the tiec was 
told with so much eccentric (jlcrmaii genius, it displayed siieli a 
giapliic description ot liiglihorn sentiments ami homely lile, and 
•altogether it l(>*rnie<l so curious a speciimni of the eontents of these 
;'.(i'a nge sentimental village' histori(\s, that I pi-ocurcd (lie following 
litcnal irajisl.ition, in which the tilci^itan idiom is farthfully pre- 
riervod at the <'\pensc ol our English phraseoh^gy. 


T.EGENl) OF THE GREAT PLANE-TREE OF FRAUENSTEIN. 


Thk old count Knno seized with a tremhling hand the pilgrim's 
stall - -he w ished, to seek j>eacc for his soul, for long repentam'e 
consumed his life. Veers ago he had banished from his presen(r(; 
liis hloomiiig son, because he loved a maiden ol ighohic race. The 
son, marrying her, secretly withdi*e\v. Vov some (imti the (a)iint 
remained in his easlle in good spirits — looked cheerful ly down the 
Vidley — heard the slicani rush under his wimlows — thonglit little 
of perishahh^ life. ISis tender wife watrhed ov(*r him, aiid her 
lovely daughter renovated his sinking hie ; hut he w iio lives in too 
great se<a*i; i(y is marked in the end by the hand of (iod, and w hile 
it takes from him what is most belovicl, it warns him that here is 
not onr ]daee of abode. 

1 he ] laus-fran " (v\ile) died, ami the (\)unt buried the com- 
paniou of his days; his daughter was solicited hy the most noble of 
flie land, and because lie wished to ingrait this last shoot on a noble 
>lem, he allowed her to dejiai t, and tlien solitary and alone he ri^ • 
Hiained in his fortress. So stands deserted upon tlic summit of the 
mountain, with willicn.'J top, an oak! — moss is its last ornament - 
ihe storm sports^wilii its last few di*y leaves. 

A gay circle no longer the vaulted (diamixa s of tlie eastle — 
no longer through them docs the cheerful gohict’s “clang ’ lesound. 
The Count’s nightly footsteps echo hack to him, and l)y the 
glimmer of the chandeliers the accoutred images of his anccstois 

11 ^ 
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appear <o writhe and move on the wall as if they wished to speak 
to him. Ilis armour, sullied by the web of the vigilant spider, he 
eoiild not look at without sorrowful emotion. Its gentle creaking 
again.st the wall made him shudder. 

“Where art thou,” he mournfully exclaimed, “thou who art 
banished ? oh my sou, wilt thou think of thy father, as he of thee 
thinks — or. . . . art thou dead? and is that thy Hitting spirit Avhich 
rustics in my armour,' and so feebly moves it? Did I but know 
where to lind thee, w'illingly to the world’s end would I in repentant 
wandering joiiimey — so heaiily it oppresses me, what I have done 
to thee; — 1 can no longer remain — forth will I go to the (Jod ol 
Menw, in order, before the image of Christ, in the (iarden of Olives, 
to c.xpiate my sins!” 

So spoke the aged man — enveloped his trembling limbs in tin? 
garb of repentanee — took the cockle-hat -- and seized with the l ight 
hand (that formerly was aecustomed to the heavy war-sword) the 
light long pilgrim’s stall. Quietly ho stole out ol the castle, the 
sleep path descending, w’hile (he porter looked after him astounded, 
without demaiuling “ Whither?” 

For many days the old man’s feel bore him w'idc away; at last he 
reached a small- village, in the middle of which, opposite to a 
ruined castle, there stands a very ancient plane-tree. V’ive arms, 
each resembling a stein, bend towards the earth, and almost (ouch 
it. The old men of former times were sitting underneath it, in the 
still evening, just as the Count went by, be was greeted by them, 
and invited to repose. As he seated himself by their side, “ You 
have a beautiful plane-tree, neighbours,” he said. o 

“ ^ es,” replied the oldest of the men, pleased with the praise 
bestowed by the pilgrim on the tree, “ it was nevertheless plantko 

IN ni.oon!’’ 

“How is that?” said tlietJount. 

“That will 1 .also relate,” said the old man. “ Many years ago 
there came a young man here, in kniglitly garb, who h.ad a young 
woman with him, beautiful and delicate, but, apparently from their 
long journey, worn out. Pale w'ere her cheeks, and her head, 
covered with beautiful golden locks, hung upon .her conductor’s 
shoulder. Timidly he looked round — for, from some reason, ho 
appeared to fear all men, yet, in compassion for his feeble com- 
panion, he w ished to conduct her to some secure hut, where her 
tender feel might repose. There, under (h.at ivy-grown tower. 
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a lonely liouse, l)cloni;iiig io the old lord of the eastle; 
thither staggered the unhappy man with his dear burden, but scarcely 
bad he cnteied the dwelling, than he was seized by the Prince^ 
with whose niece he was clandestinely eloping. Then was the 
noble youth brought bound, andwhei'e this plane-tree now spreads 
its roots How ed his young blood! The maiden went into a con- 
vent; hut before she disappeared, she had this plane-tree planted 
'on the spot wfiere the blood of her lover ilo\Ved : since then it is as 
if a spirit life wej*e in the tree that cannot die, and no one likes a 
little twag to cut oil, or pluck a elusteV*of blossom, because he fears 
it would bleed.” 

(xod’s will be done!” exclaimed suddenly the old (.'ouut, and 
departed. 

“ That isian odd man,” said the most venerable of the ))easan(s, 
eyeing tlie stranger who was hastening away; ‘‘he must bavesomc- 
tbiiig that lu;avily oppresses Jiis soul, for lie speaks not, and hast- 
ens away ; but, neighbours,* Um evening draws on apace, and the 
evenings in spi ing are not warm; i think in the wdiite clouds yonder, 
towards (be llliine, are still concealed some snow-storms — let us 
come to the warm hearth.” 

The neighbours went their way, whih^ the ag^'tl (’oimt, in deep 
thought, passed U[) thr*oiigh the village, at the eiul of w liicli lie 
found himself before the ehurchyard. Terrific black i‘rosses* looked 
upon the traveller — the graves w^erc netted over with brambles 
and wild roses — no foot tore asunder the cntwinement. On the 
right band of the road there stands a crucifix, hewn with rude art. 
From a reccbs in its pedestal a Ilame rises towards the bloody feet 
of the image, from a Iam[i nourished by the hand of devotion. 

“ !Man of sorrow,” thus ascended the prayer of the traveller, 
“ give me my son again — by tliy wounds and sniferings give me 
peace — peace!” 

He spoke, and turning round towards the mountain, he lollowed 
a narrow’ path which conducted him to a brook, close under tin; 
llinty, pebbly grape bill. The soft miirimirs of its waves rippling 
here and there over clear, bright stones harmonized with his deep 
devotion. Herft the Count found a boy and a girl, who, having 
picked flow'crs, were watching them carried away as diey threw 
them into the current. 

When these children saw the pilgrinTs reverend attiie, thi^y 
ajosc — looked up — seized the old man’s band, and ki^isod it. 
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“ God bless ihce, children!” said the pilgrim, whom the touch of 
their little hands pleased. Seating himself on the ground, he said, 
“ Children, give me to drink out of your pitcher.” 

“ You will find it taste good out of if, stranger-man,” said the 
little girl; “ it is our father’s pitcher in which we carry him to 
drink upon the vine-hill. Look, yonder, he works upon the burn- 
ing rocks — alas ! ever since the break of day ; our mother often 
lakes out food to him.” » 

“ Is that your father,” said the Count, “ who with the heavy 
pickaxe is tearing up the ground so manfully, as if he would crush 
the rocks beneath ?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “our father must .sweat a good deal be- 
fore the mountain will bring forth grapes; but when liie vintage 
comes, then how gay is th<^ scene!” 

“ Where docs thy father dw<dl, boy?” 

“ Thei'C in the valley beneath, wjiere the wiiitc; gable eiul pet p.^ 
between the trees; come with us, sftanger-maii, our mother will 
most gladly receive you, for it is her greatest joy when a tired 
wanderer calls in upon us.” 

“ \ cs,” said the little girl, “ then we always have the best 
dishes ; thcreforo (U> come — I will conduct thee.” 

So saying, the little girl seized the old (count’s band, and drew 
him forth — the boy, on the other side, keeping up with them, 
sprung backwards and forwards, continually looking kindly at the 
stranger, and thus, slowly atlvaiiciug, (bey anived at (he but. 

The llaus-fraii (wile) was occupied in blowing (be light aslie.s 
to awaken a shmibering spai k, as the pilgrim entered : at tJic voices 
of her children she looked up, saw (he stranger, and raised her- 
self imjnediatoly; advancing towards him with a cheerful counte- 
nance, she said — 

“ Welcome, reverend pilgritn, in tliis poor hut — if you .stand 
in need of refreshment after your toilsome pilgrimage, seek it 
froiri us; do not carry the lilessing which you bring with you 
farther.” 

Having thus .spoken, she conducted the old man into the small 
but clean room. VVbcu bo bad sat dow'n, he saidf— 

“ Woman 1 thou hast pretty and animated children; I wLsh I 
bail such a boy as that !” 

“ Yes!” said the Uans-fran, “ be resembles bis father — Irci; 
and courageously be often goes alone upon the mountain, and 
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speaks of castles he will build there. Ah! Sir, if you kiunv how 
heavy that weighs upon iny heart!” — (the woman concealed 
tear). 

“ Counsel may here be liad,” said the Count; 1 have no son, 
and will of yours, i( you will give him me, »Ui.kc a knight — my 
castle will some of these days be empty — no robust son hears my 
arms.” 

“ Dear mother!” said the boy, if the eastle of the a^ed man 
is ernply, I can surely, when I am big, go ihilher?'* 

And leave me here alone ”” saitlihe mother. 

No, you will also go!” said the boy warmly; How beauliru! 
is it to look from tlio height ofa castle into the valley beneath!” 

“ He has a true knightly mind,” said the Count; “ is ho born 
here in the jvallcy ?” 

“ Prayer and labour,” said the mother, "" is Cod’s cojninand, 
and they are better than all the knightly hom)nrs that yon can 
]>romise the boy — be will, like his father, cnltivalo (he ^iue, and 
tiaist to the blessing of Co<l, vviio rain and snnshiini gives: knight*- 
sit ill their eastles and know' not how much labour, yet how' mindi 
blessing and pea(‘e can dwell in a poor man’s hut ! jHy hiishaud 
was oppressed w ith heavy sorrow ; alas ! on luy account w as his 
heartfelt grief ; hut since ho found this lint, and woi ks here, hg is 
much more cheerrni than formerly; from the tempest of life he has 
entered the liarbour of peace — palicully he liears the heat of the 
day, and when 1 pity him he says, " Wife, 1 am indeed now' hap 
py;’ yet frequently a Irouhled ihoughl appears to pierce his soul 
i watch 4iim narrowly — a tear then steals dow n his brown idiecks. 
\h ! surely In? thinks of the place of his hirtlj— of a now^ very aged 
‘;rey father — and w hilst ] sec you, a tear also counts to ii^j^ so is 
perhaps now — ” 

At this minute, tiie little girl intcrruptc*d Ijer, pulled her gently hv 
the gown, and spoke — 

Mollierl come into the kitchen; our lather will soon he home.’ 

“ \ on arc l ight,” said the mother, leaving the looni; “ in <*ofi 
versa! ion 1 forget myself.” 

In deep mec^talion (lie aged Count sat and thougiil, \\ hei<? 
may, then, tliis night my son sleep .... ?” 

Suddenly he was rousted from his deep riu laneholy by (liC lively 
hoy, wlio \\ m \ taken an old luuiting-spear from (he corner of the 
!‘ooin, and placing himself b^^lore thel’oiml, said — 



Sec ! t!iu!s w»y (atlicr kills the wild boar on the mounlaiiis — 
llicre riitjs one along! JMy fallicr cries ‘ Hiiy!’ and immediately 
the wild boar throws bimseir iip<>n the Ininter's spear; tbe spear 
slieks deep into llie biain! it is bard enough to draw it out!'’ Tlie 
boy made actions as if the boar was there. 

“ llight so, my boy !” said the aged man; but does thy father, 
then, often hunt upon tliese mountains?” 

“ Yes! (liat he doe», an<l the neighbours praise l/mi highly, ancl 
call hiin the valwant extirpator, because be kills the boars which de- 
stroy the (‘ot n !” • 

In the midst of this conversation the father entered; his wife ran 
towards him, pressed his sinewy hand, and spoke — 

“ \ <>u have had again a hot labouring day!’ 

Yes,” said the man, ‘‘hut I hnd the heavy pickaxe light in hand 
when I tliiiik of you. (iod is gracious to the iuduslrioirs and 
honest lalionrei', and that he feels truly when he has sweated 
through a long day,” 

“ (hir father is wilhont!” eried suddenly the boy; threw' the 
hunter’s s[)ear into the middle of the room, and ran forwards. Tlie 
li/lle girl was already hanging at his knees. 

(jlood evening, father,” cried the hoy, “ come cjnick into the 
room, — there sits a stranger-innii -a pilgrim whom I have bi ought 
to you 1” 

“ Ah! there you have done well,” said the fathei', “ one must not 
allow one tired to pass one’s gate without inviting him in. Dear 
wife,” coiiriiiucd he, “ does not labour well rew ard itself, w hen one 
can receive and refresh a w anderer ? Bring ns a glass of^onr best 
home-grown wine — I do not know why 1 am so gay to-day, and 
liy lift experience tbe slightest fatigue.” 

Tliii^poke the husband- — w ent into the room — pressed tiie hand 
t»f the stranger, and spoke — 

Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so piaisew'orthy ; a 
ilraught taken wilh so bi’ave a man must taste doubly good !” 

Tliey sat down opposite to each other in a room half dark — the 
children sat upon tlieii* father’s knees. 

“ Relate to us something, fatlier, as usual!” sai(hthc boy. 

“That won’t do to-day,” replied the father; “for we have a 
guest licre--^but what does my hunter’s spear do tlicre? have yon 
been again playiiig with it ? carry it away into the corner.” 

“ You have there,” said the pilgrim, “ a young knight who know^ 
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already liow to kill boars — also you arc, I hear, a renowned hun(s- 
rnan in this valley ; therefore you have something of the spii it «)f a 
knight in you.” 

“ \es!” said the vine-lahourer, “ old love rusts not, neither docs 
the love ot arms; so often as 1 look upon that ; ;)eai-, I wish it were 
there for some use . . . formerly . . . hut, aged sii‘, we will not 
think of the past! Wife! bring to the revered — ” 

At this mitfute the liaus-frau entered, placed a jug and goblets 
on the table, and said — 

“ May it refresh and do thee e,ood*!’* 

“ That it does already,” said the pilgrim, “ presented l)y so fair 
a hand, and with such a friendly countenance!” 

The llaus-frau poured out, and the mesi drank, striking theii’ 
glasses with* a good clank; the little girl slip|)ed down from her 
father’s knee, and ran with the mother into the kitchen; the boy 
looked wistfully into his father’.*; eyes smilingly, and then towards 
the |)itcher — the* father un<lerslood him, and ga\e him some wine; 
he became more and more lively, and again smiled at the pit- 
cher. 

“ This boy w’ill never be a peaceful vine-labourer, as I am,” said 
the father; “he has something of the natui-e of ,ttis grandfather in 
him: hot and hasty, Imt in other respects a good-hearted boji -- 
brave and honourable . . . Alas! the remendjrance ofvdiat is 
painlul is most apt to assail one by a cheerful glass . . . If he did 
but see thee . . . thee . . . child of the best and most alfcction- 
ate mother — on thy account he would not any longer be olfended 
w'itli thy •father and mother; thy innocent gambols would rejoice 
his old age — in thee w'oidd he see the lire of his youth rcvivc<l 
again — but . . .” 

“ W'hat dost thou .say there?” said the pilgrim, stopping him 
abruptly ; “ explain that more fully to me !” 

“ Perhaps I have already said too much, reverend father, but 
ascribe it to the wine, which makes one talkative ; I will no more 
afflict thee with my unfortunate history.” 

“ ScKAK !” said the pilgrim, vehemently and beseechingly; “Si’kak ! 
who art thou ?”• 

“ What conne.xion hast thou with the world, pious pilgrim, (hat 
you can still trouble yourself about one who has suffered much, and 
who has now arrivtal at the port of peace ?” 

“• Scuak!” said the pilgrim ; “ I must know thy history.” 
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“Well!” replied he, “let it be! — I was not born a vine-la- 
bourer— a noble stein has engendered me — but love for a maiden 
drove me from my home.” 

“ Love?” cried the pilgrim, moved. 

“ Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a child of nature, not of great- 
ness — my father was displeased — in a sudden burst of passion 
drove mo from him — w icked relations, who, he being childless, 
would inherit, inflamed his wrath against me, and he, wdiom 1 yet- 
honour,’ and who also surely still cherishes me in his heart - 
he . . .” ‘ 

The pilgrim suddenly ro.se and went to the door. 

“ What is the matter with thee?” said the astonished vine 
labourer; “ has this aflecied thee too much?” 

The hoy sprang after the aged man, and held hiin hy the hand. 
“ Thou wilt not ilepart, pilgrim?” .saiil he. 

At this minute the llan.s-frau entered with a light. .\t one glance 
into the countenance of the vine-lahonrer, the 'aged (’-ount es- 
claimcd, “ My Sun !” and fell motionless into his arms. As his 
senses returned, the father and son recognized eaidi other, Ade- 
laide, the noble, faithful wife, weeping, held the hands of the aged 
mail, while the children knelt before him. 

“ Pardon, father!’ s-aid the son. 

“ (Jrant it to me !” replied the j»i!grim, “ and grant to yonr fulliet 
a .spot in your (inicl harbour of peace, w here he may end his day*-. 
Son! lliou art ol a iiohlc nature, and lliy lovely wife is worthy o! 
thee — thy children will resemhle thee — no ignoble blood rims iii 
their veins. Henceforth hear my arms; hut, as an lionoivrahic re- 
incmhrancc for posterity, ad<l to them a pilgrim and the pickase, 
that henceforth no man of high birth may conceive lli.il lalmiir <l<* 
grades man— yor despise the peasant who in fact nourishes and pro 
loots the nobleman.” 


()^ leaving l‘’rancnslein, which lies low in the rangi! of the Tan- 
nus lulls, 1 found that every trot my pony took ialrodiiced me to a 
more genial climate and to more hi.xiiriaut crops. Ihit vegetation 
did not seem alone to rejoice in the change. The human face bc- 
eume softer and softer as 1 proecedod, and the stringy, weather 
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beaten features of the mountain peasant were changed for coun- 
tenances pnl[»y, llcshy, and evidently belter fed. As I continued to 
descend, the cows became larger and fatter, the horses higher as 
well as stouter, and a few pigs 1 met had more lard in their com- 
position than could have been extracted from ti'C whole liUngen- 
Schwalbacli drove, with their old driver, the Scliwein-Gencral, to 
boot. Jogging onwards, 1 began at last to fancy that my own mind 
.was becoming enervated; for several times, after passing well- 
<lrc.ssed jWople, did 1 catch myself smoothing witlmiy long staff the 
rough, shaggy mane of my pony, or'dsc brushing fi'oin my sleeve 
some rusty hairs, which a short half-hour ago 1 should have felt 
W'cre just as well slicking upon my coat as on his. 

Instead of keen, light mountain air, 1 now felt myself over- 
powered hy^ a burning sun; but, in compensation, jSaturc dis- 
played crops which were very luxuriant of their sorts. The fol- 
lowing is a list of (hose 1 passed, in merely riding from Krauenslein 
to Mainz ; it will give some idea of the produce of tliat highly- 
favoured belt, or district, of ^as.sau 'known by the name of (he 
!Uicin-gau) which lies betw'een the bottom of the Taumis hills and. 


the lihme : — 


\ iiu\yar«].s 

pin in Tre(\s ol’ .si’veral sorlt> 

1 

Slandiirtl Ainifots 

of Kidjicy-IxMUs 

Pt'aelies 

Tohacoo 

Nectarines 

II(MUJ) 

\\ aliiuts 

Flax 

Clears } - 


> ol various soils 

Riirk VVhoat 

Apples 5 

Kohl-rahi 

Spanish I'hcslnut.s 

IM allied \\ iuv.(tI 

J loi se (diestniits 

l^'ields rtf IUmhs and Tt'a^ 

Ahnouds 

Indian iJorn 

(^uinee.s 

W^heal of various soi ts 

}\I(allar.s 

Harley 

Kit;- 

Oats 

\\ ild Rasphei'i 

Rye 

\\ ild ( i^(>(l^,elK‘l■^ie 

Ua]>i; 

Wild Straw luarit - 

Potatoes 

C’ljriants 

Carrots 

(«oo;,('iM*rrirs 

Turnips ^ 

W lioi*llf‘heri‘i(’-4 

Cke,er of various sortr> 

Riiultarh 

Grass 

(.’aldtam-.s of iili ><11 

Jnieerne 

( I'arlirk 

Tares 

Toinatos . 
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To any one who has been living in secluded retirement, even lor 
a shorl lime, a visit to a populous city is a dram, causing an ex- 
citement of the mind, too often mistaken for its refreshment. Ac- 
cordingly, on my arrival ai IVlainz, 1 must own, for a few minutes, 

1 was gratified with every huinan being or animal that 1 met — at 
all the articles displayed in the h’mps — and for some time, in men- 
tal delirium, I revelled in the busti.ng scene before me. However, 
having business of some little impo tance to transact, I had occa-- 
sioD, more than once, to walk from < ic part of the town 5? another, 
until getting leg-weary, I began to .jel that 1 was not suited to the 
scene before me; in short, that tl ; crutches made by ISature for 
declining life, are quietness and retirement; 1, therefore, longed to 
leave the sun-shiny scene before me, and to ascend once again to 
the clouds of Schlangenbad, from which I had so lately fallen. 

With th is object f had mounted my pony, who, much less senti- 
mental than myself, would probably most Avillingly have expended 
the remainder of his existence in a city which, in less than three 
liours, liad miraciilou-sly poured into his manger three feeds of 
heavy oats, and f was actually on the bridge of boats whicli crosses 
the Hhine, when, finding that tlic saddle was pressing upon his 
withers, 1 inquired where 1 could purchase any sort of substance to 
place between tliein, and being directed to a tailor celebrated for 
siipplymg all the government postilions with leather breeches, 1 
soon succeeded in reaching a door, which corresponded with the 
street and number that had been given to me; however, on entering, 
I found nothing hut a well staircase, pitch dark, with a rope instead 
of a hand rail. 

At every landing-place, inquiring for the artist 1 was seeking, I 
was always told to go up higher; at last, when I reached the up- 
permost stratum of the building, I entered a room which seemed to 
be made of yellow leather, for on two sides buckskins were piled 
up to the ceiling; leather breeches, trowsers, drawers, gloves, &c., 
were hanging on the other walls, while the great table in the middle 
of the room was covered wdth skinny fragments of all shapes and 
sizes. In this new^ world which I had discovered, the only inlia- 
bitants consisted of a master and bis son. The former was a mild 
tall man of about fifty, but a human being so very thin, 1 think, I 
never before bebcld ! He wore neither coat, waistcoat, neckcloth, 
nor shirt, hut merely an elastic worsted dress (in fact, atJueinsey 
frork^, which lilted him like his skin, the rest ol his lean figure being 
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concealed by a large, loose, coarse linen apron. The son, wlm 
was about twenty-two, was not bad looking, but fa /in pater, fnlin 
/i/ivft,’’'' be was just as tliin as his father, and really, though I was 
anxious hastily to explain what I w'anted, yet iny eyes could not 
help wandering from father to son, and from son to father, perfectly 
unable to determine which was the thinnest ; for though one does 
not expect to lind very much power of body or mind among tailor.s 
.4)f any country* (nor indeed do they re«|uirc it), yet really Uiis pair 
of them seemed as if they had not strength enough tinited to make a 
pair of knee breeches for a skeleton.* * 

Having gravely explained the simple object of my visit, I managed 
to grope my way down and round, and round and down, the well 
staircase, stopping only occasionally to fed my way, and to rellect 
witli several jlcgrecs of piiy on the poor thin beings I had left above 
me ; and even when I got down to my pony (be bad beer, w'aiting 
for me very patiently), I am sure we trotted nearly a couple of 
hundred yards before 1 could shake olf the wan, spectre-like ap- 
pearance of the old man, or the weak, slight, bcetic-looking ligure 
of the young one ; and I llnisbcd by sentimentally settling in my own 
miu<i that the father was consumptive — that the son w as a chip from 
(he same block — and that they were both gallopii\g, neiik and neck, 
from their breeches-board to their graves, as bard as they could go. 

These reflections were seai ccly a tpiarter of a mile long, when I 
discovered that I had left my memorandum-book behind me, and so, 
instantly returning, I groped my way to the to|> of the identical stair- 
case f had so lat<dy descended. 1 was there told that the old gen- 
tleman aad his son wane at dinner, but, determining not to lose my 
notes, in I went — and I cannot describe one-bimdretb part of tin* 
feelings wlfndi came over me, wlnm I saw (be two creatures upon 
whom I had w asted so much pity and line sentiment, for there they 
sat before me on their sbop-boar<l, witli an immense wash-hand 
ba.sin, that hatl been full of common blue Orleans plums, which 
they were still munching with extraordinary avidily. A v<!ry small 
piece of bread was in each of llicir left haii4ls, but the immense 
number of plum-stones on both sides of them betrayed the voracity 
with which theydiad been proceeding with their meal. 

“Thin! — no wonder yon arc thin!” 1 muttered to myself; “no 
wonder that your chests and back bones seem to touch each 
other!” 

Never bcibre had I, among rational beings, witnessed such a 
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rnpasi, and it really seemed as if nothing could interrupt it, for all 
the lime I was asking for what J wanted, both father and son were 
silenfly devouring these infernal phiiiis; however, after remounting 
iny pony, 1 could not help admitting that the picture was not 
without its liny inoral. Two (Jerrnau tailors had been cheerfully 
eating a vegetable dinner — so does the Italian wlio live.s on maea- 
roiii; —so docs the Irish labourer who lives on potatoes .so do the 
rrcnch peasants w'ho'*eat little but bread; — so do life millions wlio 
subsist in India" on rice — in Africa on dates — in the South-.Sea 
Islands and West Indies ort ^he bread-tree and on yams; in fact, 
only a very small proportion of the inhabitants of this globe are 
carnivorous : yet, in England, we are so accustomed to the gouty 
luxury of meat, that it is now almost looked upon as a necessity; 
and though our poor, we must all confess, gcnei’ally speaking, arc 
l■eligiousIy patient, yet so soon as the middle classes arc driven 
from animal to vegctahle diet, they caj'jriv<trously both believe and 
argue that they arc in the world reniarkabic objects of distress — 
that their country is in distress — that “things cannot last;” — in 
short, pointing to an artilicial scale ofluxiiry, which they themselves 
have hung up in their own minds, or rather in their stomachs, they 
pei-sist that vegetable diet is low' diet — tliat being witlumt roast beef 
is Jiving below zero, and that molares, or teeth for grinding the 
roots and fruits of the earth, must have been given to mankind in 
general, and to the English nation in particular — by mistake. 

After re-crossing the Hhiue by the bridge of lioats, the sun being 
oppressively liot, i joyfully bade adieu to the sultry dry city ami 
gaiTison of Mainz. As I gradually ascended towards iny home, I 
found the air becoming cooler ami fresher, the herbage greener 
and greener, the foliage of the bcech-trecs brighter and cleaner ; 
everything in the valley seemed In peaceful silence to be welcoming 
my return ; and wheir I came actually in sight of the bermitagrr of 
Scblangonbad, 1 could not help muttering to myself, “Hard fcalure.s 
— bard life — lean pigs, and lovely nature, for ever!” 
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• \VisriiN(i lo s^e liiidoslieiru anil i^s nciglihoiithooi], | one morning 
!< It S^ langeiihad very eai ly, in a hired open carri^tge, drawn by a 
j>air i)l small punchy horses. 

We were in gel lirst lo the tUiine at (he village i)l Ellfeld, and wc 
accordingly proceeded about a league on the great macadamized 
road towards >lainz, when, (urning to the l ight, we passed under 
die celehratiaj hil! of i{auenthal, and then very shorlly came in sight 
oi‘ the retired peaceful little village of Neudorf. The simple outline 
(»r this remote hamlet, as well as the costume and altitudes of a 
row of peasants, who, seated on a grassy bank at the road side, 
wore ri'sfing from I heir labour, formed the subject of an interesting 
;.:vc‘l('h which tlie Pancidoloa presented to me in a very few 
iuoiiftes. 

This (•\<^eodi5!g,!y chwor, uewly-invenled instrp^nent, (lie most 
- the most !ai(h!ui, and one of the most entej taining C'' 

^ ; iff* CO which any travelie»‘ l an de>ire, consists ol‘ a 

s.u.oi l,o\, in w hich can be packed any tiling* it is capable of bolding. 
On being emptied for use, all that is necessary is to put one’s liead 
isiio one side, aiid tlien trace with a jiencil (lie objects which arc in- 
^(antl\ sot*n UiOst hoaulifully <lelineated at tlie other. 

\\ h('ther the perspective he eoniplicated oi* simple — whether the 
figures h{* iiumeai ur iniimnan, it is all t!ic same, for they are traced 
v/itli equal facility, rain uol even retardiug tlie operation. The Fa- 
mfidoloii also possesses an advantage w liich all very modest people 
will, I think, appreciate, for the opcraltir’s face being Hike .lack’s^ 
in a box,” no person cun stare at it or the drawing; whereas, 
sketcliing with tlie camci'a lucida, everybody must liavc ob- 
served tl.at the village peasants, in crowds, not only watch every 
line of tlie pencil, but laugh outright at the e<mtortion ofeounte- 
uauce with whicli the poor Syntax, ir .arcli of tlio picturesque, 
having one optic closed, squints with (lie oilier through a hole 
scarcely bigger tlian the head of a pin, standing all the time in the 
iiujuisilive attitiuh' oT a \ouug magpie looking info a marrow -hone. 
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On leaving Nondorf, getting into a cross country road, or chemin 
(h‘ /rrrr, wo began, with the carriage-wheel dragged, an uninter 
ruplod descent, which was to lead ns to the banks of the II bine. 
The horses (which had no blinkers) having neither to pull nor to 
hold back, were trotting merrily along, occasionally looking at me 
— occasionally biting at each other; every thing was delightful, save 
and except a whiff of tobacco, which, about six times a minute, like 
a sort of pulsation, proved that my torpid driver was not really, as. 
he appe’ared to be — a corpse ; when, all of a sudden, as we were 
jolting down a narrow ravine, surmounted by vineyards, I saw, about 
a hundred yards before us, a cart heavily laden, drawn by two little 
cows. There happened at the moment to be a small road at right 
angles on our lel't, into which we ough( to have turned to let our 
opponent pass : but cither the driver did not see, or would not sec, 
the humble vehicle, and so onwards he recklessly drove, until our 
horses’ heads and the cows’ horns being nearly close together, the 
dull, heavy lord of the creation pulled at his reins ami stopjied. 

The road was so narrow’, ami the banks of the ravine so preci- 
pitous, that tlierc was scarcely room on either side of the vehicle for 
a hutiian being to pass ; and the cows and hoi ses being vis-h-vis, or 
“ at issue,” tlie legal question now arose which of the two carriages 
was to retrograde. 

As, w ithout metaphor, I t,at on my woolsack, or cushion stuffed 
with wool, my fu st judgment was, that the odds were not in favour 
of the defendant, the poor ohl woman, — for she had not only to 
contend with the plaintiff (my stupid driver), his yellow carriage, 
and two bay horses, Imt the hill itself was sadly against ‘her ; her 
opponent loudly exclaiming that she and her cows could retire 
easier than he could. I’he toothless old woman did not attempt to 
plead for herself; but what was infinitely better, having lirst proved, 
by pushing at her cows’ heads with all her force, that they actually 
did not know how to back, she showed us her face, which had every 
appearance of going to sleep. Seeing affairs in this state, I got out 
of the carriage, and quietly walked on : however, I afterwards 
learnt, with great pleasure, that the old woman gained her cause, 
and that the squabble ended by the yellow carriage •■ctreating to the 
point where its stupid, inanimate driver ought to have stopped it. 

On arriving at the bottom of the lane, we reached that noble 
road, running parallel with and close to the Hhine, which was 
brought into its present excellent state in the time of Napoleon. 
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Along it, with consiclerahle noise, we trotted steadily, stopping only 
about once every hall hour to pay a few krciizers at what was called 
(he lian trrr. No barrier, however, existed, tliei’’ oeing nothing 
to mark llie fatal spot but an inanimate, party-coloured post, exhi- 
biting, in stripes of blue and orange, tlie government colours of 
Nassau. 

On the horses stopping, wliicli they seemed most loyally to do of 
their own accoid, the person whose ollico \% was to collect this 
road-money, or r/ifnissrr-f/r/f^ in process of time,* appeared at a 
window with a heavy pipe hanging in* his mouth, and in his liand 
an immense long stick, to the end of which there was alVixcd a 
small hox containing a ticket, in exchange for which T silently 
dropped my money into this till. Not a word was spoken, but, 
M itli the gi avjty of an angler, the man having drawn in iiis rod, a 
wliilf of tobacco was vomited from bis monib, and tlien the window, 
like the transaction — closed. 

After proceeding for some hours, having passed through Erliach 
and llattenlieim,we drove through the village of Jolianiiisherg, which 
lies crouching at tiio foot of the hill so remarkable on (he Ilbinefor 
being crowned willi the white, shining habitation of Prince Mct- 
ternicb. Tlie celebrated vine\ards*o!i this estafo were swarming 
with labourers, male^and female, who were seen busily lopping olf 
the exuberant beads of the vines, an operation which, witiwarms 
lifted above tlicir beads, was not Inelegantly performed with a 
common sickle. 

The Rhine had now assumed llie apjicaraiicc of a lake, for 
which, at this spot, it is so remarkable, and Rudesheim, to which I 
was proceeding, appeared to be situated at its extremity, the chasm 
which the river has there burst for itself through the lofty range of 
the Taunus mountains not being perceptible. 

On arriving at Rudesheim, 1 most joyfully extricated myself from 
the carriage, and instantly hiring a guide and a mule, I contentedly 
told the former to drive me before him to whatever point in his 
neighbourhood was generally considered to be the best worth 
seeing; and perfectly unconscious where he would propel me, the 
man began to be^it the mule — the mule began to trot along — and, 
little black mcmorandiun-book in hand, I began to make rriy notes. 

After ascending a very narrow path, which passed tlirough 
vineyards, the sun, as I became exposed to it, feeling hotter and 
hotter, I entered a wild, low, stunted, plantation of oak shrubs, 
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wliicli was soon exolianged lor ;• iiohle wood of oak and beorlt 
treos, between wbich I liad room enough to ride in any direction. 

The shade was exceedingly agreeable ; the view, however, was 
totally concealed, until I suddenly came to a projecting point, on 
which there was a small temple, commanding a most splendid 
prospect. 

Alter resting here for a few' minutes, my mule and his burden 
again entered the forpst; and, continuing to ascend io a considera- 
ble height, we both at last approached a large stone building like a 
barrack, part of w hich was ruins ; and no sooner had w'e reached 
its southern extremity, than my guide, with a look of vast inn)or- 
tance, arrested the progress of the beast. As I beheld nothing at 
all worth the jolting I had had in the carriage, I felt most grievously 
disappointed; and though I had no one’s bad taste to accuse but my 
own, in having committed myself to the barbarous biped who stood 
before me, yet I felt, if possible, still more out of sorts at the fellow' 
desiring me to halloo as loud as I could, he informing me, with a 
look of indescribable self-satisfaction, that as soon as I should do 
so, an echo would repeat all my exclamations three times!!! 

The man seeing that 1 did not at all enjoy his noisy miracle, 
made a sign to me to follow him» and he accordingly led me to what 
appeared to my eyes to be nothing but a large* heap of stones, held 
to'gether by brambles. At one side, however, of this confused 
mass, there appeared to be a hole which looked very much as if it 
had been intended as an ice-house : however, on entering it, f fouud 
it to be a long, dark, subterranean passage, cut out of the solid 
rock; and here, groping my way, ( followe<l my guide, uptil, com- 
ing to a wooden partition or door, he opened it, when, to my great 
astonishment and delight, I found myself in an octagonal chamber, 
most deservedy called lie::uHhei’te Mohte — the enchanted cave! 

It was a cavern or cavity in the rock, with three llssures or em- 
brasures radiating at a small angle; yet each looking down upon 
the llhinc, which, pent within its narrow rocky channel, was, at a 
great depth, struggling immediately beneath us. The sudden burst 
into daylight, and the brightness of the gay, sunshiny scenes which 
through the three rude windows had come so sudtjenly to view (for 
I really did not know that 1 was on the brink of the precipice of the 
Rhine), was exceedingly enchanting, and I was most fully enjoying 
it as well as the rellcchon, that there was no one to interrupt me 
when i suddenly fancied that I certainly heard, somewhere or othei 
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within the l>owe!s ol the living rock in which I was embedded, a 
laiiit sound, like the melody of female voices, which, in marked 
measure, seemed to swell stronger, until I decidedly and plainly 
heard them, in full chorus, chanting the following well-known nil- 
tional air of this country ; — (Xee the Srhhttuirnh^uJtr IoMw/zVy/,” 
A atldHdl . //r of* Srlil((ini(nil}(i(l^ af the etu! o/ th(^ vo/tnite.') 

From time to time the earthly or unearthly sounds died away, — 
lost in (he intgeate turns of the subterraneous passage; — at last, 
they were hcai d as if craving pc'rmission to enter, and my guide 
running to the w ooden door, no soon^r^threw' it w ide open, than the 
music at once rusliing in like a flood, filled the vaulted chamber in 
which I stood, and in a few seconds, to my very great surprise, 
there marched in, two by two, a youthful bridal party! The 
heads of eight or ten young girls (following a bride and a bride- 
groom) wei^e ornamented with wreaths of bright green leaves, 
which formed a pleasing contrast with their brown hair of various 
shades, and most particularly w'ith the raven-black tresses of the 
bride, w Inch were plaited round her pleasing, modest-looking faee 
very gi*acefully. 

The whole party ( the bridegroom, the only representative of his 
sex, of course included^ bad loft Mainz that morning, to spend a 
happy day in the magic cave ; and, certainly, their unexpected ap- 
pearance gave a fairy cncbanlment to the scene. • 

After continuing their patriotic song for some time, suddenly 
letting go each other’s hands, they flew to three fissures or windows 
in the rock, and I heard them, with great emphasis, point out to 
each otf^er Bingonloch, Ulieinsleiii, and other romantic points 
equally celebrated for their beauty. These youthful people tlicn 
minutely scanned over the interior of the vaulted grave in which we 
were all so delightfully burled alive; at last, so like young travellers, 
they all felt an irresistible desire to scraw 1 their names upon the 
wall; and, seeing an old man reclining in one corner of the chamber, 
with about an inch of pencil in his lean, w illiered hand, llie bride, 
bowing with pleasing modesty and ditlidence, asked me to lend it 
to her. 

Her name, and that of her partner, were accordingly inscribed; 
and others would, with equal hursts of joy, have been added to the 
list, but observing that my poor pencil, which would still have lived 
in ray service many a year, and which, in fact, was all I had, was, 
from its violent rencontres with the hard, gritty wall, actually gasp- 
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ing lor lilo oi the illiterate cliitelies ol a great bony britlesmaid, { 
very civilly managed, under pretence of cutting it, to extract it from 
hci* grasp; and tlie allentioii of the youthful party Hitting of its own 
accord to some other object, the stump of my poor crayon was 
miraculously spared to continue its humble notes of the day’s 
])rocee(lings. 

On leaving the enchanted cave, we ascended through a noble 
oak wood, until reacliing a most celebrated pinnacle, of the Taiinus 
inDuntaiiis, we arrived at the ({tissEi., an old ruined castle, wliicli, 
standing on i\iederwald,.like a weatber*-beaten sentinel at his 
post, seemed to be faitlihdly guarding the enfrance of that strange 
mysterious chasm, thiough wliicli, at an immense depth beneath, 
the river was triiimpliantly and majestically llovving. 

Although the view from the ruined top of this castle was very ex- 
pulsive ami magnificent, yet the dark, struggling river was so r(;mark-> 
able an ohject, tliat it at first completely engrossed my attention. 
While the great mass of water was flowing on its course, a sort ol 
civil war was raging hetween various particles oftlie element. In 
some places an eddy seemed to be rcbelliously trying to stem the 
stream; in others the water was revolving in a circle; — here it was 
scum tumbling and breaking over a sunken rock — there', as smooth 
as glass. In the Iniddlc ol‘ thc^se fractious scenes, there lay, as it 
w(‘W^, calmly at anchor, iwo or three islands, covcuod with poplai-s 
and w illow s, upon one of which stood the ruins of the • l/cJ A ///*?;/, 
or tower of that stingy llisliop of i\laiuz, famous, or rather infamous, 
in the history of the llhiiie, for having been gnawed to death by 
I’ats. On thc! opposite side of the river were to be seen ihq. Ikorhtfs 
( a tow er built to eommemorale thc cessation of thc plague, 

the heautifiil castle of l{lieinsteiu, the residence of Prince l"redericlv 
of Prussia, the hlue-slatod tow n of Hiiigen, with its bridge crossing 
the ISahe, wliicli, running at right angles, here delivers up its 
waters to the Hhine. 

The difference in caste or colour between the two rivei-s at their 
point of meeting is very remarkable, the Khine being clear and 
green, thc INahe a deep muddy brow n ; bow ever, they no sooner 
enter the chasm in the Taunns lulls than the distinction is annihilated 
in the violent hubble-bubble commotions which ensue. 

Thc view beyond these borne objects now attracted ray attention. 
The Prussian hills opposite were richly clothed with wood, w hilc 
on their left lay prostrate the province of Darmstadt, a large brown 
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ilai sj>:\ee, studded, as far as the eye could roach, vvitli villages, 
which, though distinctly remarkable in the roreground, were yet 
>^t!arcely perceptible in the perspective. l>chind my hack was the 
<liichy of IVassau, with several old ruined castles perched on ihe 
pinnacles of the wood-covered hills of the Niede: \vald. 

During the whole timelhaf [ was placidly enjoying this heautirul 
pictni*o around and beneath me, the hi idal pai ty oT young people, 
equally happy, in their way, were singing, laughing, or wah/iiig ; 
and their cheerlnl ac^cents, echoing IVom one old ruin to smother, 
seemed for the moment to l estm e to.tliese deserted w»ills that joy 
to which they had so long been a stranger. 

Having at last mounted my mule, I attempted to hid my com 
panions farciwell; however, tlicy iurasted on a<H‘ompan\ing me and 
my guide tluongh the lorest, singing tlu‘ir national airs in elioriis 
IS tlu^y wamt. Their footsteps kepi pace with their limes, and as 
they advaneetl, their young \oici\s thrilled among (he trcM's with 
gri'at effect; sometimes the wild lueloily, like a stop-waltz, sud 
ilenly ceased, and th(?y proceeded sewered paetes in sihnua*; then, 
again, it as iinexjieeledly hurst upon tlie ear, in short, like the 
ihildren of all (iorinan sidiools, they had evidently been taught 
time and the (a)m|)lete management of their voica'S, a natural ami 
pleasing a<reonij>lislimenl, whieh can scaretdy sidliciimtly ad 
mired. • 

I'roni tlu^se young peo[)le themselves 1 did not attempt to e\tiacl 
iheir little history; hut I learnt IVom my guide in a whisper (loi 
which 1 thought there was no great occasion), that the, \oim;.; 
couple who hand in hand before me were leading the procession 
through the wood, were > lau.oirr (atiianced^^, that is to say, they 
wiM’e under sentence eventually to he maniial. 

This quiet, jog-trot, half-and-half connuliial arrangement is 
very common indcqil all over (Jermany ; and no sooner is it s(*ltlcd 
and approved of, tnaii the young people are pei initted to associate 
together at almost all times, notwithstanding it is often ilecreed to 
bo prudent that many years slmuld elapse before ibeir marriage 
can possibly take place; in short, they arc coiistantly obliged to wait 
until either tli(;ir income rises suflicii ntly , or until butter, meal, 
bread, eofl'ee, and tobacco, sunicienlly fall. 

As bcatcd on iny iniile 1 follow «‘tl these slca<ly, well-hehavcd, 
anti apparently well etUieattnl ytniiii; people (hroiu;h (ho forest, list- 
^■ning to their cheerful ehorii.-.e>, ! eoiiltl not, dnriiig one sliort ii> 
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Jcrval of .silence, help reflecting how differently such unions are 
managed in different countries on the globe. 

A quarter of a century has nearly elapsed since 1 chanced to be 
erossing from the island ofSalamis to Athens, with a young Athenian 
of rank, who was also, in his way, “affianced.” We spent, I re- 
member, (he night together in an open boat, and certainly never 
did I before or since witness the aching of a lad’s heart produce 
effects so closely rcsepiibling the aching of his slomaeh. IWy friend 
lay at thfe bottom of the trabacolo absolutely groaning with love ; 
his moans Xv'crc piteous beyend description, and nothing seemed 
to afford his affliclion any relief but the following stan/a, which 
over and over again he continued most romantically singing to the 
moon ; - 


la iiotte \it 

Nail lio o Nit i . 

Son jiii.srro c iuroliia* 
Esscr loiitaii da to ! ' 


On Ins arrival at Athens he earnestly entreated me to call foi' 
him on the object of his affection, for he himself, by the custom ol 
his country, was, n(il allowed to see her, precisely from the same 
reason which perinitted the young German couple to stroll together 
througli the lonely, lovely forest of the Niedcrwald, namely — be - 
cause they were “ rcriohf." 

The bridal party now separated themselves from my guide, liis 
mule, and myself, they, waving their liandkerchiefs to ns, di'scend- 
ing a path on the right; we continuing the old track, wdiith led ns 
at last to Hiidcshcini. 

As soon as the horses could be pul to my carriage, it being quite 
late, I set out, by moonlight, to return. Vineyards, orchards, and 
harvest were now veiled from my view, but the castle of Prince 
Metlernich — the solitary tower of Scharfenstein, and the dark 
range of the Taunus mountains had assumed a strange, obscure, 
and supernatural appearance, magnificently contrasted with the 
long bright, serpentine course of the Uhinc, which, shining from 
liingen to Mainz, glided joyfully along, as if it knew it had attracted 
to itself the light which the landscape had lost. 

On leaving the great cliaussee, which runs along the banks of 
the river, like the towing-path of a canal, we ascended the cross 
road, down which wc bad trundled so merrily in the morning, and 
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wiliioiit. luetumg row*,, 4'art^, old women, or any oilier 

obslruction, I iijacluul about iiiiciniglil (he Batl-Haiis ol’ .Schlan- 
genbad. On ascending (he staircase, I found that (he two little 
lamps in the passage had expired; however, the key of my apart- 
meiils was in my pocket, tlie moon was shining llnough the window 
upon my (able, and so belbre one short hour had elapsed, Hiides- 
heim the niggardly Bishop of Main/, wi(h his tower and rats — 
the bridal party- —the enchanted cave — the ^ lofty BosscI, ,and the 
magnilicent range of the ^iederwahl, wci-e all tumbling lA;ad over 
heels in my mind, while I la\ as it iw;rc 4piic(ly benoath (hem- - 
isleep. 


WlKSIUDrA 

'I’uK day at last arrived for my departure Irom the green, happy 
little valley of Schlangcnbad. Whether or not its viper baths 
really ])os.sess the effect ascribed to them, of t^ampiiHi/ing the 
neiwcs, I will not presume to declare ; but that ’(he loneliness and 
loveliness of the place can (asciuatc, as well as tranquillize, Mie 
mind, I believe as lirmly, as I know that the Schlangcnbad water 
rubs from the body the red rust of Langen-Schwalbacb. 

Those who, on the tiny surface of (his little W'orld, please 
lliemsclves with playing what they call “ (he great game of life,” 
would of course abhor a sjiot in w hich they could neither be envied 
nor admired; but to any grovelling-mindcd person, wIm> thinks 
himself happy when he is <puet and clean, I can humbly recom- 
mend this valley, as a retreat exejuisitely suited to his taste. 

After casting a farewell glance round apartments to which I felt 
myself most unaccountably atlachcil, descending the long staircase 
of the jV'ew Bad-Haus, I walked across (he shrubbery to my car- 
riage, around w'hich liad assembled a few people, who, 1 was very 
much surprised, to find, were witnessing my departure with regret! 

laiy, who had followed my (I mean Kathcrinchen’sj footsteps 
so many a weary hour, strange as it may sound (and so contrary 
to what the ass must have felt), w'as evidently sorry, I was going. 
The old “ Bad” man’s countenance looked as serious and as 
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wriukletl on die siihjeet as die throat of his toad — his wan, sallow- 
faced Jezebel of a wife stood before the carriage steps waving her 
lean hand in sorrow, and die young maid of the Bad-Haus, who 
had made my bed, merely because I had troubled her for a longer 
period than any other visiter, actually began to shed some tears. 
The whole group begged permission to kiss my hand, and there 
was so much kind feeling evinced, that I felt quite relieved when I 
found that the postilion and his horses had spoiled ,^the picture, in 
short, tkat we were trotting and trumpeting along the broad road 
which lead*} to \\'iesbadcu., ^ 

As 1 hud determined on visiting the Duke of Nassau’s hunting- 
scat “ Die Platte” in my way to Wiesbaden, alter proceeding about 
four miles, 1 left tlic carriage in the high ,oad, and walking through 
the woods towards my object, I passed several very large planta- 
tions of’lir-trees which had been so unusually thick that they were 
completely impervious, even to a wild boar; for, not only were the 
trees themselves merely a few inches asunder, but their branches, 
which feathered to the gi-oimd, interlaced one with another until 
they formed allogetlier an impenetrable jungle. Through this mass 
of vegetation, narrow paths about three feet broad were cut in va- 
rious directions to icnable the deer to traverse the country. 

In passing through the beech forest, 1 observed that the roads or 
cuts were often as much as forty or lifty feet in breadth, and every 
here and there the boughs and foliage were artilicially entwined in 
a very ingenious manner, leaving small loop-holes through which 
the Duke, his visiters, or his huntsmen, might shoot at the game as 
they wildly darted by. A single one of these verdant batterips might 
possibly be observed and avoided by the cautious, deep-searching 
eye of the deer, but they exist all over the woods in such numbers, 
that the animals, accustomed to them from their birth, can fear 
nothing from them, until the fatal moment arrives, when their ex- 
perience, so dearly bought, arrives too late. 

After advancing for about an hour through these green streets, 
I came suddenly upon the Duke’s hunting-seat, the Platte, a plain 
white stone, cubic building, which, as if disdaining gardens, flower- 
beds, or any artificial embellishment, stands alone, on a prominent 
edge of the Taunus hills, looking down upon Wiesbaden, Mainz, 
Frankfort, and over the immense Hat, continental-looking country 
which 1 have already described. Its situation is very striking, and 
tbcugh of course it is dreadfully exposed to the winter’s blast, yet. 
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as a sporting residence, during the summer or at umn months, 
noticing 1 think can surpass the beauty and unrestrained niagni li- 
cence of its view. 

Before the entrance door, in attitudes of great freedom, tlici’c 
are two immense bronze statues of stags, most beautifully executed, 
and on entering the apartments, which are lofty and grand, every 
article of furniture, as well as every ornament, is ingeniously com- 
posed of pipc<is, larger or smaller, of buck-horn. Immense antlers, 
one above another, are ranged in the hall, as well as on^ho walls 
of the great staircase ; and certainly jvhen a sportsman comes to 
the Platte on a visit to the Duke of Nassau, everything his eyes can 
rest on, not only reminds him of his favourite pursuit, but seems 
also to promise him as much of it as the keenest hunter can desire: 
in short, without the slightest pretension, the Platte is nobly adapted 
to its purpo.^’c, and with great liberality it is open at almost all times 
to the inspection of gentlemen sportsmen” and travellers from all 
quarters of the globe. About twelve hundi’cd feet beneath it, in a 
comparatively Hat country, bounded on two sides by the Bhine 
and the Main, lies Wn'.suAi>i'.N, the capital of the duchy of Nassau, 
the present seat' of its govci'nmenl, and the spot by far the most 
numerously attended us a watering-place. 

Ijooking down upon it from the Platte, this tbwn or city is ap- 
parently about t!iree-<iuarters of an ICuglish mile S({uare, One 
tpiarter of this area being covered with a rubbishy old, the re- 
mainder with a staring formal now town, coiuposed of streets of 
white stone houses, running at right angles to each other. As I 
lust approached it, it appeared to me to be as hot, as formal, and 
as uninteresting a place as I ever beheld : however, as soon .as I 
entered it, I very soon found out that its inhabitants and indeed its 
visiters entertain a very difl'erent opinion oQthc place, they pro- 
nouncing it to be one of the most fashionable, and consecjucntly 
most agreeable, watering-places in all (jlermany. 

Ill searching for a lodging, I at once went to most of the prin- 
cipal hotels, several of which I found to be grievously alllicted with 
smells, which (tliough I most politely bowed to every person J 
met in the passage) it did not af all suit me to encounter. .\t om 
place, as an excuse for not taking the unsavoury suite of apartment: 
which were offered to me, I ventured quietly to remark, that they 
w'ere very much dearer than those 1 had just left. The master at 
once admitted the fact, but craning himself up into the proudest 
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attitude hit) large stomach would admit of, lie observed — “./Woos - 
Motisictir ! savez-couK titin votis ntirez a Wieshadon p/tis d'amu- 
sf’inrnt d(ii>s uve henyc, ijue runs n^anrirz d Srh/anr/rnhnd dans 
nn an ? . . 

In the horrid atmosphere in which I stood, I had no inclination 
lo argue on happiness or any subject ; so hastening into the open 
air, I continued my search, until finding the landlord at the Englis- 
chen Hof civil, and exceedingly anxious to humour all my old- 
fashioncrY English whims and oddities, I accepted the rooms he of- 
fered mo, arid thus for a few days dropped my anehor in the capital 
of the duchy of Nassau. 

About twelve thousand strangers arc supposed annually to visit 
this gay watering-place, and consequently, to pen up all this 
fashionable Hock within the limits of so small a lown,^ requires no 
little ramming, cramming, and good arrangement. The dinner 
hour, or time of the tables-d’luYte, as at fjangen Sehwalbach, 
Schlangenbad, and indeed all other places in (iermany, was one 
o’clock, and the crowds of hungry people w’ho at that hour, follow- 
ing their appetites, were in dilferent directions seen slowly but re- 
solutely advancing to their food, was very remarkalile. Voluntarily 
enlisting into onq of these marching regiments, I allowed myself to 
be carried along with it, 1 knew not where, until I found my.sclf, 
with an, empty stomach and a napkin on my knees, quietly seated at 
one of three immense long tables, in a room with a]>ovc 250 people, 
all secretly as hungry as myself. 

The quantity of food and attention bestowed upon me for one 
llorin lilled me with astonishment ; “ and certainly,” .said I to my- 
self, “ a man may travel very far indeed, before he will find 
provisions and civility cheaper than in the duchy of Nassau !” The 
meat alone which way offered to me, if it had been thrown at iny 
head raw, A,vould have been not only a most excellent bargain, but 
much more than any one could possibly have expected for the mo- 
ney ; but when it was presented to me, cooked up with sauces of 
various flavours, attended with omelettes, fruits, tarts, puddings, 
preserves, fish, Ac. &c., and served with a quantity of politeness 
and civility which seemed to be infinite, I own I felt that in the 
scene around me there existed quite as much refreshment and food 
for the mind as for the body. 

It is seldom or ever that I pay the slightest attention to dinner 
conversation, the dishes, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, being, 
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in my o|)inion, so very niiicli better ; however, much against my 
will, I ovei'hcard some people talking of a thiel, whicli i will men- 
tion, hoping it may tend to show by what disgnstin „ !iend-like sen- 
timents this practice can be disgraced. 

A couple of Germans, having (piarrelled about some beautiful 
lady, met with sabres in their hands to light a duel. The ugly one, 
who w as of course the most violent of the two, after many attempts 
• to deprive his ‘hated advei sary of his life, at |ast aimed a desperate 
blow at his head, which, though it missed its objept, yet (Ml upon, 
and actually cut o(f, (he good-lookin{« man’s nose. It liad scarcely 
reached (he ground, when its owner, feeling that his beauty was 
gone, instantly threw’ aw'ay his sword, and with both arms ex- 
tended, eagerly licnt forward with the intention to jiick up his own 
properly and replace it; but the ugly (jlcrrnan no sooner observcil 
the intention, than, darting forwards with the malice of the devil 
himself, he jumped upon the nose, and before its master’s face 
crushed it and gi-ound it to atoms ! 

In strolling very slowly about the town, al’tor dinner, (he first 
object which aroused iny curiosity was a steam I observed rising 
through the iron gratings, which at tiie corners of the streets, co- 
vered the main drains or common scw’crs of the t/)wn. At first I 
drought it proceeded from washerwomen, pig-scalders, or some 
such artificial cause ; but I no sooner reached t’nc great, kotch- 
brunnen (boiling spring), than 1 learnt it was the n.atiira! tempera- 
ture of the Wiesbaden waters that had thus attracted my attention. 

As I stood before (his immense cauldron, with eyes staring at the 
volume of steam which was arising from it, and with ears listening 
to a civil person who was voluntarily explaining to- me that there 
were fifteen other springs in tlic tow n, theirtemperature being at all 
times of the year about 110" of Fahrenheit, I could not help feeling 
a sort of unpleasant sensation, similar to what 1 had experienced on 
the edges of Etna and Vesuvius ; in short, 1 had been so little ac- 
customed to live in a (ow'n heated by subterranean fire, that it just 
crossed my mind, whether, in case the engineer below, from lazi- 
ness, should put on too many coals at once, or from carelessness 
should neglect te keep open his proper valves, an explosion might 
not take place, which would suddenly send me, Koch-brunnen, 
Wiesbaden, and Go., on a shooting excursion to the Duke’s lofty 
hunting-seat, (he Platte. The ground in the vicinity of these springs 
is so warm that in winter the snow’ docs not remain upon it ; and 
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formerly, wlien these waters used to How from the town into a 
small lake, from not freezing, it became in hard weather the resort 
of birds of all descriptions : indeed, even now, they say that tliat 
part of the Ilhine into which the Wiesbaden waters eventually How, 
is observed to he always remarkably free from ice. 

Wiesbaden, inhabited by people called Mattiaci, was not only 
known to the Romans, but fortified by the twenty-second le- 
gion, who also built baths, the remains of which exist, to the pro 
sent day. Kven in such remote ages, it was observed that these 
waters retained their heat longer than common water, or salt \\ ater, 
of the same specilic gravity, heated to the same degree; indeed, 
Rliny remarked — Sntit rt i\'Ialiiaci hi (jormamd Jontes ra/hfi^ 
ipioritni /unfSlHs tr'idvo frrr>ety 

The town of Wiesbaden is evidently one which does not ap 
preciate the luxury of ‘‘ home, sweet home ; ” for it is hnilt, not for 
itself, but for strangers; and though most people loudly admire tlie 
size of the buildings, ycl, to my mind, there is something very me- 
lancholy in seeing houses so much too line for tlic sl\le of inhabi- 
tants to whom tlioy belong. A city of lodging-houses, like an army 
of Jiien^enaries, may to each individual he a prolitahle speculation, 
but no brilliant uniform, or external show, can secretly cornpensalr: 
for the want of national self-pride which glows in the heart of a 
soldier, standing under his country’s colours, or in the mind of a 
man living consistently in his own little home. 

About twenty years ago, the inhabitants of Wiesbaden were pent 
up ill narrow, dirty streets, surrounded by swam|)y ditches and an 
old Roman wall. A complete new town has since been ej ecled, 
and accommodatiun has tlius been atlorded for upwards of 12,000 
strangers, the population of the place, men, Avomcn, and children 
included, scarely amounting to 8000 souls. 

During the gay season, of course all is hustle and ilelight; but I 
can conceive nothing less cheerful (ban such a place must become^ 
when all its motley visiters liaving Hown away, winter begins to 
look it in the face ; however, certainly the inhabitants of Wiesbaden 
do not seem to view the subject at all in this point of view, for they 
all talk witli great pride of their line new town, and strut abouj 
their large houses like children wearing men’s shoes ten times too 
big for their feet. 

The most striking object at VVieshadea is a large stjiiai c, hounded 
on one side by a handsome theatre, (ui two others hv a eoloniiade 
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of shops, and on a tliird l>y a very handsome building called the 
C'lirsaal, an edifice h'iO feet in length, having, in IVoiit, a portico 
supported by six Ionic columns, above which there is inscrihe<l, in 
gold h'tters — 

FONTIBIJS MATTIAC IS, MIXTCX. 

On cnlcryig, the great door, I found myself at once in a saloon, 
or ball-room, IHOfeot in length, (50 in breadtli, and 50 in Ifthght, ia 
which there is a gallery ,snp|»orted J>y .'55^ marble pillars of the 
( 'orinthiau order ; lustres are suspended from the ceiling, and, iii 
niches in tlic wall, there are twelve white marble statues, which 
were originally intended for Letitia Honaparte, and which the 
\\ ieshadeii people extol by saying that they cost about 1 200/. 

Hrancliing from this great assembly-room, there are several 
smaller apartments, which in Knglaud would be called Indls, or 
gambling- rooms. 

The back of the ( ’-ursaal looks into a sort of parade, upon whicb^ 
after dinner, hundreds of visiters sit in groups, to drink cheap cof- 
fee, listen to a liand of most excellent cheap mnsicr, and admii’c, 
instead of swans, an immense nnmher of snail-gol)hling ducks and 
<lncklings, which, swimming about a pond, shaded by weeping wil- 
lows and acacias, eoiuc when they are called, and, duckj.ikc,*i>f 
course cat whatever is thrown to (hem. 

Ileyond this pond, which is within fifty yards of the C'ursaal, 
there is a nice shrubbery, particularly ])leasing to the stranger from 
the rolleelion, that at very great tronf»lo, and .at considei’ahle ex- 
pense, it has been planted, furnished with l>enclies, and tastefully 
adorned by the inhabitants ol VN iesbadca, for (he gralificatio:; of 
their guests. From it a long shady walk, rimuiug by the sid(! of a 
stream of water, extends for about two miles, to ibc ruins of the 
(he castle of Sonneburg. 

Among tlie buildings of Wiesbaden, the principal ones, after the 
Cairsaal and theatre, are the Selosschen, containing a public library 
and museum, the hotels of the Four Seasons, tlie Eagle, the Hose, 
the .Schutzenhof,,and the Englischcn Hof. 

The churehes are small, and seem adapted in size to the old, 
rather than to the new town. Hy far the greatest proportion of the 
inhabitants are Protestants, and their place of worship is scarcely 
big enough to hold them. At the southern extremity of the town 
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tliere exists a huge pile ol’ rubbish, with several high modern walls 
in ruins. 

It appears that, a few years ago, the Catliolics at Wiesbaden de- 
termined on building a chnrcli, which was to vie in tnagnilicence 
with the Cursaal, and other gaudy specimens of the new town. 

Kighty thousand ilorins were aciun dingly raised by subscription, 
and the huge edifice was actually finished, the priests were shaved, 
and everything was ready for the celebration of mass, when, a pro- 
pos to nothing, “ orrnlit utm dtnuHs! ” down it came thundering to 
the ground 1 , „ 

W hether it w'as blown up by sul)terrancan heat, or burst by the 
action of frost, — whether it was the foundation, or the fine arched 
roof which gave way, arc points which at Wiesbaden arc still argued 
w ith acrimony and eagerness; and, to this day, metf s mouths arc 
seen quite full of jagged consonants, as they condemn or defend 
the architect of the building — poor, unfortunate Mr. iScrumpf ! 

After having made myselfac<piainted w ith the geography of Wie.s- 
baden, I aro.se one morniiig at half-past five o’clock to seethe visitci’s 
drinking the walei s. The scene was really an odd one. The long pa- 
rade, at one extremity of which stood smoking and fuming the great 
Koch-brunnen, was seen crowded w ith respectably-dressed people? 
of both sexes, ail walking (like so many w'utchmen, carrying lan- 
tei''ns), with glasses in their hands, filled, half filled, or quarter filled, 
with tlic medicine, which had been delivered to them from the 
brunnen so scalding hot, that they dared not even sip it, as they 
walked, until they had carried it for a considerable time. 

Jt requires no little dexterity to advance in this way, without 
spilling one’s medicine, to s'ay nothing of burning or slopping it over 
one’s fellow patients. Evau'y person’s eye, therefore, whatever 
might he the theme of his conversation, was instantly fixed upon his 
glass ; some few carried the thing along with elegance, but 1 could 
not help remarking that the greater proportion of people walked 
with their backs up, and were evidently very little at their ease. 
A band of wind-instruments was playing, and an author, a native of 
Wiesbaden, in describing this scene, has sentimentally exclaimed — 

Tlioumnds of lasses are drunk btf the sound oj' niu sir /” 

Four or five young people, protected by a railing, are employed 
the whole morning in filling, as fast as they can stoop down to the 
lirunnen to do so, the quantities of glasses, which, from hands in 
all directions, are extending towards them ; hut so excessively hot is 
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lilt! cauldron, that tlie« greater propoi lion of (licsc glasses; were, I 
observed, cracked by it, and several 1 saw fall to pieces wJicn de- 
livered to their owners. IVot wishing to appear eccentric, which, 
in this amphibious picture any one is who w'alks about the parade 
without a glass of scalding hot water in his hand, 1 ])urchascd a 
goblet, and the first dip it got cracked it from top to bottom. 

In describing the taste of the mineral water of Wiesbaden, wci’c 
I to say, that, while drinking it, one hears in one’s ears the cackling 
of hens, and that one sees feathers flying befL^-o one’s cyes,»l should 
certainly grossly exaggerate; but when 1 declaift tlujt it e\a«‘lly 
resembles very hot chicken Imoth, I only s,ay what Dr. (iranville 
said, and what in fact everybody says, and must say, respecting it; 
and certainly I do wonder why the common people should be at 
the inconvenience of making bad soup, when they can get much 
better from* JNaturc’s great stock-pot — the Koch-briimicn of 
Wiesbaden. At all periods of the year, summer or winter, the 
temperature of this broth remains the same, and when one rellects 
that it has been bubbling out of the ground, and boiling over, in 
the very same state, certainly from the time of the Romans, and 
pi’obably from the time of the flood, it is really astonishing to think 
what a most wonderful apparatus there must e\ist below, what an 
inexhaustible stock of provisions to ensure su«h an everlasting 
supply of broth, always formed of exactly the same eiglit or ten*in- 
gredients — always salted to exactly the same degree, and ’always 
served up at exactly the same heat. 

One would think that some of the particles in the recipe would 
be exhausted ; in short, to speak metaphorically, that the chickens 
would at last be boiled to rags, or that the fire would go out for 
xvaut of coals; but the olieiier one rellects on these sorts of subjects, 
the oftener is the old-fashioned observation forced upon the mind, 
that let a man go where he will, Omnipolencai is never from his 
view ! 

As leaning against one of the columns of (he arcade under which 
the band was playing, 1 stood with my medicine in my hand, gazing 
upon the strange group of people, who with extended glasses were 
erowding audhuddling round the Koch-hrunnen,each eagerly (l ying 
to catch the eye of the young water-dippers, I could not help feel- 
ing, as I had felt at Langcn-Schwalbach, whether it could be pos- 
sible for any prescription to he equally hcnclicial to such differently 
uuide patients. To repeat all the disorders which it is said most 
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especially <o cure, would l)0 very nearly to <?opy the sad list of ail- 
inenl.s lo which our creaky frames are subject. Tl»c inliabilants of 
W'ie.sbaden rant, the hotel-keepers rave, about the virlues of this 
medicine. Stories arc most .m-avcly related of people crawling to 
AViesbaden and running home. In most of the great lodging- 
houses crntclies arc triumphantly displayed, as having belonged to 
people who left them behind. 

It is good they say^ for the stomach— good for the .skin — good 
for ladicJj of ail po-sible ages — ^for all sorts and conditions of men. 
It lulls pain-* -therefore it is.^ood, they say, for people going out of 
this world, yet ecjually good is it, they declare, for those whose fond 
parents earnestly wish them to eoinc in. For a head-ache, drink, 
the inn-kcepers exclaim, at the Koch-brunnen ! For gout in the 
heels, soak the body, the doctors say, in the chicken-broth ! — in 
short, the valetudinarian, reclining in his carriage, has scarcely 
entered the town than, say what he will of himself, the inhabitants 
all seem lo agree in repeating— “ Bern', hrtr' rcsjmtKferr : (Itf/trtis 
e.s eiitruro .'iostro dodo rnrporo !” 

However, there would be no end in stating what the Wiesbaden 
water is sai<l to be good for; a much simpler course is to explain, 
that doctors do agilMi in saying that it is >tof good for complaints 
where there is any disposition lo inflammation or regular fever, and 
tha\ it changes consumption into — death. 

Ily about seven o’clock, the vast concourse of people who had 
visited the Koch-Hrunnen had imbibed about as much of the medi- 
cine as they could hold, and accordingly, like swallows, almost 
simultaneously departing, the parade was deserted; the young 
watei-dipj)crs had also retired to rest, and every feature in the pic- 
ture vanished, except the sinoki’ig, misty fumes of the water, which 
now, no longer in request, boiled and bubbled by itself, as it 
flowed into the drains, by which it eventually reached the Rhine. 

The first act of the entertainment being thus over, in about a 
quarter of an hour the second commenced; in short, so soon as the 
visiters, retiring to their rooms, could divest or denude themselves 
of their garments, I saw stalking down the long passage of my 
lodging-house one heavy (jcrman gentleman after, .another whose 
skull-cap, dressing-gown, and slippers, plainly indicated th.at he was 
proceeding to the bath. In a .short lime, lady after lady, in similar 
di.shabille, was seen following the same course. Silence, grjivity, 
and incognito were the order of the day; and though I bowed as 
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Urinal ill meclisig llirr,o undressed people, yet tlu? polite rule is, not, 
as at other iiioiiieiOs, to accompany the inclination with a t^entle 
smile, hnt to <iilnte it with a look which cannot he loo solemn or 
too sad. 

TJiore was something to mj mind so \ery m*vel in bathing in 
broth, that I resolved to try the cxperinient, particularly as it was 
the only means J !i:ul cT folIowiLig the crowd. Accordingly, retir- 
ing to my romp, in a iiiinnle or Iv.o J also, in my slippers and hla<‘k 
<lressing-gown, was to he se<'n, statl' in iiioiirnl'nlly^walking 

down the long j>assngc, as siowly aiuU\s r,r;tvcly as* if I, had been in 
such a procession a.l! my lite. An inih in < Iderly lady was Just bi^- 
Idre me — sonic lighter-sounding loolstci'/.^ were behind me — hut 
without raising oiir eyes Iroui llie gromid, wo all moved on just as 
if wc had hern corpses gliding or migrating from one clmreliyard 
to another. * 

yVftcr descending a long well- staircase, I caiiic to a door, wlii^h 1 
no sooner opened, tlian, of its own accord, it slammed aJTer me 
exactly as, live seconds before, it had closed upon the old lady who 
had preceded me, and I now- found myself in an immense building, 
half filled with steam. 

A narrow passage or aisle conducted me dawn the middle, on 
each side of me there being a series of doors openiAg into the baths, 
which, to my \ei y great astonishment, I observed, were all opeu at 
top, being separated from each other by merely a half-inch fioarded 
partition, not seven feet high! 

Into several of these cells there was literally nothing but the 
steam to prevent people in the houses of the opposite side of the 
street from looking — a very tall man in one hath could hardly help 
peeping into the next, and in the roof or loft above the ceiling 
there were several loop-holes, through wdiich any one might have 
had a bird’s-eye view of the whole urilledgcd scene. Tlic arrange- 
ment, or rather w ant of arrangement, w as altogether most astonish- 
ing; and as I walked down the passage, my first exclamation to 
myself was, “ Well, thank Heaven, this would not do in England!” 
To ihte remark the Ceriiians would of course say, that low, half- 
inch scantling is^ quite sufficient among well-bred people, wdialevn* 
coarser protection might be requisite among us Englisli; but though 
tills argument may sound triumphant, yet delicacy is a subject wdiicli 
is not lit for noisy discussion. Like the bloom on fruit, it is a sub- 
ject that does not bear touching; and if people of their own ac- 
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cord do nol'fecl that the scene I have described is indelicate, it is 
quite impossible to prove it to them, and therefore “ the less said is 
the soonest mended.” 

As 1 was standing in the long passage, occupying myself with the 
above reflections, a nice, healthy old woman, opening a door, beck- 
oned to me to advance, and accordingly with her I entered the 
little cell. Seeing I was rather infirm, and a stranger, she gave 
me, with two towels, a few necessary instructions,— sqch as that I 
Wtis to remain in the mixture about thirty-five minutes, and be- 
neath the fluid to strike witli, my arms and legs as strenuously as 
possible. 

The door was now closed, and my dressing-gown being care- 
fully hung upon a peg (a situation I much envied it), I proceeded, 
considerably against my inclination, to introduce myself to my 
new acquaintance, whose face, or surface, was certainly very re- 
volting; for a white, thick, dirty, greasy scum, exactly resembling 
what would be oii bi'oth, covered the top of the bath. Rut all 
this, they say, is exactly as it should be, and, indeed, (jiernian ba- 
thers at Wiesbaden actually insist on its appearance, as it proves, 
they argue, that the bath has not been used by any one else. In 
most places, in ordering a warm bath, it is necessary to wait till the 
water be heated," hut at Wiesbaden the springs are so exceedingly 
hot, that the baths arc obliged to be filled over-night, in order to 
be enn/ enough in the morning; and the dirty scum T have men- 
tioned is the required proof that the water has, during that time, 
been undisturbed. 

Resolving not to be bullied by the ugly face of my antagonist, I 
entered my bath, and in a few seconds 1 lay horizontally, calmly 
soaking, like my neighbours, (generally speaking, a dead silence 
prevailed; occasionally an old man was heard to cough, — some- 
times a young woman was gently heard to sneeze, — and two or 
three times there was a sudden heavy splash in the cell adjoining 
mine, which proceeded from the leg of a great awkward (Jerman 
Frau, kicking, by mistake, above, instead of (as 1 was vigorously 
doing) beneath the fluid. Every sigh that escaped was heard, and 
whenever a patient extricated him or herself from the mess, one 
could hear pu fling and rubbing as clearly as if one had been assist- 
ing at the operation. 

In the same mournful succession in which they had arrived, the 
bathers, in due time, ascended, one after another, to their rooms, 
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where they were now pcrniiltetl to eat — what they had certainly 
well enough earned — their breakfast. As soon as mine was con- 
cluded, 1 voted it necessary to clean my head, for from certain 
white particles which lloat throughout the bath, as thickly as, and 
indeed very much resembling, the mica in gianite, I found that 
my hair was in a sticky state, in which I did not feel disposed it 
should remain. 1 ought, however, most explicitly to slate, that the 
operation l.here imposed upon myself was an act of eccentricity, 
forming no part of the reg’ular system of the*\Viesbadcn bathers — 
indeed, I should say that the art of cleaning the hair is not anywhere 
much encouraged among Hermans, who, perhaps with reason, 
rather pride themselves in despising any sort of occupation or ac- 
complishment-which can at all be called — superlicial. 

Jieforc I quit the subject of bathing, I may as well at once ob- 
serve, that one of my principal reasons for selecting the apartments 
I occupied at the Englischen Hof was, that the window of my sit- 
ting-room looked into the horse-bath, which was immediately be- 
neath them. Three or four times a-day, horses, lame or chest- 
foundered, were brought to this spot. As the water was hot, the 
animals, on lirs't being led into it, seemed much frightened, splash- 
ing, and violently pawing with their fore-feet as if to cool it, but 
being at last more accustomed to the strange sensation, they very 
quickly seemed exceedingly to enjoy it. Their bodies being* en- 
tirely covered, the halter was then tied to a post, and they were 
thus left to soak for half or three-ciiiarters of an hour. 'J’he heat 
seemed to heighten the aircnlation of their blood, and nothing could 
look more animated than their beads, as, peeping out of the hot 
fluid, they shook their dripping manes and snorted at every car- 
riage, and horse, which they heard j)assing. 

The price paid for each bathing of each horse is eighteen 
kreuzers, and this trifling fact always appeared to me to be the 
most satisfactory proof I could meet with of the curative properties 
of the Wiesbaden baths : for though it is, of course, the interest of 
the inhabitants to insist on their eflicacy, yet the poor peasant 
would never, 1 think, continue for a fortnight to pay sixpence 
a-day, unless Im knew, by experience of some sort or other, that 
his animal would really derive bcnclit. 

One must not, however, carry the moral too far ; * for even if it 
be admitted that these baths cure in horses strains and other eff'ecls 
(*f oi'er-n-ork; it docs not follow that they are to be equally be- 
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ncilcial ia gout, and other human complaints, which \vc all know 
are the ellects of tfndrr-tror/>\ or want of exercise. 

For more than half an hour I had been indolently watching this 
amphibious scene, when the landlord entering iny room said, that 
the Russian Prince G n wished to speak to me on some bu- 

siness; and the information was scarcely communicated, when I 
perceived his Highness standing at the threshold of my door. With 
the attention due to his rank, I instantly begged he- w^ould do me 
the honbur to walk ih; and, after we liad suflicicntly bowed to 
each other, -and I had prcf'ailcd upon my guest to sit down, I 
gravely requested him, as 1 stood before him, to be so good as to 
state in what xvay I could have the good fortune to render him any 
service. The Prince very brielly replied, that he had called upon 
me, considering that I was the person in the hotel best capable (he 
politely inclined his head) of informing him l)y what route it would 
be most advisable for him to proceed to London, it being his wish 
to visH my country. 

In order at once to solve this very simple problem, I silently un- 
folded and spread out iqion the table my map of Fiurope ; and each 
of us, as wc leant over it, placing a fore-linger oh or near Wies- 
baden — (our eyes being fixed upon Dover) — wc remained in this 
rellccting attitude' for some seconds, until the Prince’s finger first 
sohjmnly began to trace its route. In doing this I observed that 
his Highness’s hand kept swerving far into the Netherlands ; so, 
gently pulling it by the thumb tow'ards Paris, I used as much force 
as 1 thought decorous, to induce it to advance in a straight line; 
however, finding my eflorts incfrcctiial, 1 ventured, with respectful 
astonishment, to ask, “ W’hy travel by so uninteresting a route?” 

The Prince at once acknowledged that the road I had recom- 
mended would, by visiting Paris, alTord him the greatest pleasure, 
but he frankly told me that no Russian, not even a personage of 
his rank, could enter that capital without first obtaining a w'ritten 
permission from the Emperor ! ! ! 

These words were no sooner uttered than 1 felt my fluent civility 
suddenly begin to coagulate ; the attention 1 paid my guest became 
forced and unnatural — 1 was no longer at my ease ; and though I 
bowed, strained, and endeavoured to be, il’ possible, more respect- 
ful than ever, yet I really could hardly prevent my lips from mut- 
tering aloud, that 1 had sooner die a homely I'aiglish peasant than 
live to be a Russian Prince ! In sliort, his Highness’s words ;ulc<l 
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n|K)ii my mind like thunder upon beer; and, moreover, I could al- 
most have sworn that f was an old lean wolt, contemjtiuously ob- 
serving a bald ring rubbed l)y the collar from the neck of a sleek, 
'A ell-led maslill dog; however, recovering m. seif, 1 managed to 
give as much information as it was in my humlne power to allord, 
and my noble guest then taking his departure, I relumed to my 
open window, to give vent in s.olitudc (as 1 gazed upon the horse- 
bath) to my own rcllections upon the subject. 

All hough the petty rule of my life has been ^lever to troirt»le myself 
about what tlie world calls “ polilic*i”-,r-('a line^woiHl, by-lhe-by, 
much easier expressed than understood) — yet, I must own, I am 
always happy when I see a nation enjoying itself, and mclanelioly 
when I observe any large body of people sulfering pain or impri- 
sonment. lint of all sorts of imprisonment, that of the mind is, to 
iny tasle, the most erucl ; and, therefore, w hen I consider over what 
immense dominions tlie Emperor of liiissia presides, and how he 
governs, 1. cannot help sympalhizing most siueorely with those in- 
nocent snlferers who have the misfortune to be horn liis subjects; 
for if a Rnssiaii Prince be not freely pormilled to go to Paris, in 
what a melancholy state of slavery and dehasement must exist the 
minds of what we call the lower classes ? 

As a sovereign remedy for this lamentable* poli(ic.al disorder, 
many very sensible people in England pi‘('s<'rihe, I know, tliflt we 
ought to liavc recourse to arms. I must confess, however, it seems 
to me that one of the greatest political errors England could commit 
would be to declare, or to join in dei taring war against Russia ; 
in sliorl, that an appeal to brute force would, at this moment, be at 
once most unscientilieally to stoj) an immense moral engine, which, 
if left to its work, is (juite powerful enough, without bloodshed, to 
gain for humanity, at no expense at all, ils object. The individual 
who is, f conceive, to overthrow the Emperor of Russia — who is to 
direct his ow'ii legions against hims('lf — who i.s to do what iNapo- 
Icon at the head of liis Great .\rmy failed to cli'oel, is the little child, 
who,lighlcd by the single wick of a small lamp, sits at this moment 
perched above the great steam-press of our “ Penny iMagazinc,” 
feeding it, from morning till night, w'ith blank paper, which, at al- 
most every pulsation of the engine, comes out stamjicd on both sides 
with engravings, and with pages of plain, useful, lianuless know- 
ledge, which, by making the lo.ver order.s ac(|naiiited wilh foreign 
lands — foreign productions vai ioiis stales of society, &.c., lend 
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practically to inculcate “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace — good will towards men.” It has already been stated, that 
what proceeds from this press is now greedily devoured by the 
people of Europe ; indeed, even at Berlin, we know it can hardly 
bo reprinted fast enough. 

This child, then, — “ this sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,” 
is the only army that an enlightened country like ours should, I 
humbly think, deign to oppose to one who reigns in dai'kness- — who 
trembles «t day-light, and whose throne rests upon ignorance and 
despotism. .Corflparc this nii^d, peaceful, intellectual policy, with 
the dreadful, savage alternative of going to war, and the difference 
must surely be evident to every one. In the former case, we calmly 
enjoy, first of all, the pleasing rellection, that our country is gene- 
rously imparting to the nations of Europe the blessings she is tran- 
quilly deriving from the purification and civilization of her own 
mind ; — far from wishing to exterminate, we arc gradually illu- 
minating, the Itussian peasant — rwc arc mildly throwing a gleam of 
light upon the fetters of the lUissian Prince ; and surely every 
well-disposed person must sec , that, if we will only have patience, 
the result of this noble, temperate conduct must produce all that 
reasonable beings can desire. But, on the other hand, if we ap- 
peal to arms — if, losing our temper and our head, we endeavour 
(as tIic bear is taught to dance) to civilize the Emperor of Bussia 
by hard blows, we instantly consolidate all the tottering elements 
of his dominions ; we give life, energy, and loyalty to his army ; we 
avert the thoughts of bis princes from their own dishonour; we 
inilame the passions, instead of awakening the sober judgment of 
his subjects, and thus throwing away both our fulcrum and our 
lever, by resorting to main strength, we raise the savage not only 
to a level with ourselves, but actually make ourselves decidedly 
his inferior ; for Napoleon’s history ought surely sufficiently to in- 
struct us, that the weapons of this northern Prince of Darkness — 
(his climate and his legions)— even if w^e had an army, we ought 
not, in prudence, to attack ; but the fact is, our pacific policy has 
been to try to exist without an army, — in the opinion of all mili- 
tary men we have even disarmed ourselves too much, and, in this 
situation, suddenly to change our system, and without arms or 
armour to attack one who is almost invulnerable, would be most 
irrationally to paralyze our own political machinery. 

If, by its moral assistance, we wisely intend, under the blessings 
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of Heaven, to govern and be governed, we surely ouglit not from 
anger to desert its standard ; and, on the other hand, it must be 
equally evident that before we determine on civilizing the Kmperor 
ofllussia, by trying the barbarous experiment of whether his troops 
or ours can, without shrinking, cat most lead, it would be prudent 
to create an army, as well as funds able to maintain it ; for — 


^ ^ “ Beware 

Of entrance to a (luarrel ; but, l)einj^ 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware 



Bf.inc, desirous to observe the way in which a Sunday evening 
was passed^n Germany, at seven o’clock on that day I followed a 
crowd of people into the theatre, and found the house so full, that 
I had great dilliculty in obtaining a seat. The performance was a 
complete surprise to me; for though ages ago, when T was young, I 
had been in the habit of regularly attending for years together an 
Italian theatre, yet never having before witnessed a (merman opera, 
I did not know it was possible so compleUdy to« adapt the sounds of 
music to every varying thought and sentiment in* a play ; in short, 
the words of the play, and the notes of the orchestra, wem as 
nearly as possible fac-similcs of each other; demi-semi-quavers, 
crotchets, and minims being mad4 most ingeniously to mimic, not 
only exclamations, but marks of admiration, notes of interrogation, 
colons, and full slops. 

The musical emphasis which accom|)anied every line throughout 
the piece, while it merely astonished me, seemed to be most scienti- 
fically appreciated by the audience, whose countenances of severe 
attention were very remarkable; no interruption, however, of any 
sort took place, their feelings of approbation or censure being 
equally mute. In the various departments of the performance, a 
great deal of natural talent was displayed, and whether one attended 
to the music — to the style of acting — to the scenery — or even to a 
dish of devils,!^ which made their appearance, most strangely 
garnished with toads, bats, serpents, and non-descript beings, one 
could not help admitting that, in spite of its torpor, there must exist 
a considerable quantity of latent genius, imagination, and taste, in 
the audience itself; indeed, there can be no fairer criterion of the 
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mental character of any country, than its own national spectacles, 
wtiich arc of course, anil must be, made to correspond with, and 
suit, the palates of those who support them. It is true that that 
mimic Fasliion will occasionally introduce into a country foreign 
habits, not suited to its climate. For instance, of our own line 
London opera, Italians say, that without calling upon the English 
audience itself to sing, their behaviour quite clearly proves that they 
have no real taste for — that they are not capable of reli.shing, the 
foreign musical luxur;^ which by the power of money they have 
purchased: in slivn'tv' hey accuse us of listening, when we ought to 
be coughing — ol talking to each other, w hen we ought to be breath- 
less, from attention— and ol Jiiost barbarously throwing the light of 
the theatre upon ourselves instead of on the performers — thus 
showing that we ])refer looking at tiers of red checks and rows of 
w'hite teeth, to listening to the soft, simple melody of inu.sic. Ihit, 
whether these I’oreign remarks respecting an Italian j)erformance 
be true or not, in our own eleniciil, in our own I']ngli.sl) theatres, 
the accusation of want of taste docs not hold good. The admirers 
of Shakspeare, Siddons, Kcnihle, Ivcan, OhNcil, « 5 <c., cannot com- 
plain that the writings of the one, or the acting of tlie others, have 
not reached the hearts of those to whom they have been directed ; 
in short, without ■.:-.^'iripalhctic talent throughout the country, those 
llamas could never have readied tlie res|)ec(ive eminences on 
wliich they stand, and thus, though they do honour to the country, 
the country can also claim honour from them. 

When the pleasing performance I had been witnessing w'as at an 
end, on coming into the open air, I found it was raining. Like 
myself, most people were without umbrellas ; the rain, however, 
seemed to have no elfect upoli the tide of human bodies that ilow’ed 
17/. VKtsxi; towards the Ciirsaal, which, ready lighted up, was w'ait- 
ing for the disgorging of the theatre. On entering the great door, 
each person w'as required to pay a lloriii, and as the large room 
Avas rapidly very nearly llllcd, the band struck up, and dancing 
most vigorously began. I could now scarcely believe my eyes, that 
the performers, so awkwardly attempting to he active before me, 
w'erc the identical people whose passive good taste and genius. I 
had, with so much pleasure, been admiring ; for with a more awk- 
ward, clumsy, inelegant set of dancers I certainly never before had 
lound myself in society. Not only was the execution of their steps 
*violcntly bad, hut their whole style of dancing was of a texture as 
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i^^oarse as dowlas, and most especially, in their mode of waltziiii*, 
thei e was a repetition of vulgar jerks which it was painfully dis- 
agreeahlc (o witness. 1. caving, Uicrefore, these dull, heavy, teto- 
turns to spin out the evening in their own way, I (luitted the great 
rooni^ hut no sooner did 1 enter the smaller dens I’nan 1 found that 
I had fallen from the Irying-pan into the lire, for these ‘‘hells” were 
literally swarming with inhabitants. In each chamber an immense 
solitary lam^i ^having a circular reflector) hung over the green 
cloth fable, I’ound which, male and female ilaniestcrs, olVdl ages, 
wer e bending, with hoi*rid features ol^iyi?i^*ty ;Nmd*as the powerful 
rancid oil light shone upon their ill-fa\ouri‘d countenances, I could 
nof help with abhor*rence leaning backwards, at seeing a group of 
fellow-c**eatures huddled together for such a hase, low-minded oh- 
ject. In passing through tlie ehainbcrs of this infernal region, I 
I'ouiid one worse, if possible, tlian the other. finder each lamp, 
there were, hei e and ther*e, contrasted with y)uug nihhlcrs, indi\i- 
dual eouutenauces of habitual gamesters, which, as ohjocls of tic- 
testation, many a painter, or rather scene-painter, w ouhl have been 
exceediiigiy anxious to sketch ; but I was so completely disgustt‘d 
with tbc wiiole thing, that, as quickly as my stall and two legs could 
t arry me, sw inging the other arm, I took my tleparlnrc. 

In hastily worming my way through the ball-iTrtom, I saw’ thcrt‘ 
no ieason for cliaiiging my opinion ; and when I got into the fr^sh, 
tool, t)pen air, though I was fully sensihlt^ I had not spemt luy Sun- 
tlay evening exactly as 1 ought to have done, yet, in the course of 
my ver‘y long life, I think I never felt more practically disposed to 
rept?at, as in luiglaiid we are, thank llcavtm, still taught tt» dti — 

that rnoi kma* hol^ 

IHI. SXiaiMH DAY.” 
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